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General Editors’ Preface 

Historically speaking, the traces of tlie beginnings of Jainism in the 
South, roughly in the present-day areas of Telugu, Tamil and Kannada langua¬ 
ges, take us back to a period of a few centuries before the Christian era Today, 
in some of these areas, the followers of Jainism are an insignificant religious 
minority in contrast to the rich contributions which the Jaina monks and laymen 
have all along made to the cultural heritage of this part of our land. There are 
Jaina caves on secluded but inspiring spots; there are temples which are fine 
specimens of art, sculpture and architecture, there are statues which have thri¬ 
lled and inspired the society by their artistic grandeur and religious composure; 
there are numerous inscriptions unfolding the history of the land and glorifying 
the saints who instilled humanitarian values into the society and those great 
men who lived for the benefit of others, and above all, the Jamas enriched the 
languages of the people with literary compositions replete with great moral 
lessons for the erring humanity. The Jama monk is known as Nirgrantha or 
Sramnna in some of these parts* this latter appellation shows that he was a 
prominent representative of Sramamc culture, and these terms remind us of the 
early period of Jaina history. 

Jaina monks had no fixed abode. Excepting during the rains, they 
constantly moved from place to place Some of them moved so quickly and 
repeatedly that they came to be called Caranas, and miraculous flights were 
attributed to them. They possessed nothing, and their needs were highly limi¬ 
ted They preached universal principles like Alnmsa and Apangiaha, and 
stressed on the inviolable moral law that every one must reap the fruits of his 
or her thoughts, words and acts whether good or bad They were themselves 
an embodiment of these virtues. By their piecept and example they inspired in 
the society good neighbourliness, social security and moral and spiritual elevation, 
with the result that they could win among their followers men and women from 
all the strata of society, royalty, nobility, mercantile community and agricul¬ 
turists. As they pieferred to preach in the languages of the people their appeal 
was direct, and the main plank of their religious preaching was moral self' 
reliance 

The Jama heritage in the South is so rich, and the mateiial for its 
study so plenty, that many scholars have been attracted to this subject during 
this century. Only a few notable publications can be mentioned here. Studies 
in South Indian by Ayyangar and Rao, Madras 1922; (originally 

Janusm in South India but published later as) Jainism and Karnataka Culture 
by S. R. Sharma, Dharwar 1940, Mediaeval Jainism by B. A. Saletoie, Bombay 
1938. These woiks are specialised attempts and obviously required the authors 
to concentrate on one or the other aspect of the study. The results in every 
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case were more and more fruitful and urged the need for furthci studies, it is 
the cooperative labours of a number of specialists working along systematic 
lines that would give us tolerably fair outlines of Jainism in the South. 

Shn P B. Desai, author of this book, has an innate aptitude for 
research, he is a close student of Kannada language and liieratuie and histoiy of 
Karnataka; he is also familiar with the history and languages of otheL parts of 
South India, since long, discovery and study of inscriptions have been a hobby 
with him, and being attached to the Office of the Government Epigraphist for 
India, he has a first hand touch with the problems and progress of epigiaphic 
studies Obviously, a work from an author like him on South Indian Jainism 
and epigraphs has a special importance 

The present work of Shn Desai falls into two divisions. In the first, 
the learned author has ably portrayed the part played by Jainism m the Andhra 
Desa, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. Though there are few Jainas in the 
Andhra Desa today, ancient relics, inscriptions and traditions do indicate that 
many a ruling prince and eminent official of the state came under the influence 
of Jainism and fervently followed the path of the Jama law. In the Tamil 
Nadu, the caverns, rocky beds, epigraphs and other monuments have clear 
Jaina associations of hoary antiquity. Centres like Kailci, Madura, Ponnur, 
Sittannavasal, Chittamui bear great testimony to the past glories of Jainism, 
and the Jama contributions to Tamil literature are significant in form, superb 
in style and sublime m message The idea of Sangam or Academy m Tamil 
literature is of Jaina inspiration, and Pi of S Vaiyapun Pillai has rightly 
observed m his History of Tamil Language ami Literature (Madras 1956, 
p 60). “So far as the Tamil legion is concerned, we may say that the Jams 
were the real apostles of cultuie and learning.” Association of Jama monks with 
the Yaks! cult is a subject of great inteiest for students of religion. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that the Jamas sufficed a good deal at the hands 
of mtoleiant opponents of Jainism, and today, the condition of Jainas and 
Jainism m that part is a pathetic contrast to then past glory. Coming to 
the Karnataka, the Jaina cultural centres aie exhaustively studied shedding 
special light on then relics, as well as teachers, loyalties and donors associated 
with them a good deal of fresh evidence is presented m this context 

In the second division are published the texts of 53 mscuptions, shoit 
and long, giving their contents and subjecting the same to critical investiga¬ 
tion Among the centres of Jainism from the former Hyderabed area, 
levealed by these sources, Kopbal is the most notable one, and at one time it 
was as important as Sravana Belgol later on became possibly after the eamng 
of the monolithic statue of Bahubah there South India, m the author s opinion, 
ivas very much indebted to the Jama teacher's for its social uplift through 
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literacy and literature, and the Jaina monk came to be regarded as a unique 
symbol of knowledge. But later on, in different areas, Jaina centres and Jainas 
fell a victim to the persecution at the hands of the followers of other faiths for 
which sufficient evidence is presented in this volume. 

The presentation of these epigraphs in Devanagaii accompanied by a 
Hindi summary, in the Appendix, it is hoped, will make the volume useful to a 
wider circle of readers. 

The authorities of the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala offer their sincere 
thanks to Shri P. B. Desai, M A, who has generously placed this labour of 
love of his at their disposal for publication in this Series 

Thanks are due to Shri V. P. Kothari, B. A., LL. B., Pleader, 
Gulbarga, for making arrangements to take many of the photographs included 
in this work. It was very kind of Dr. G. C. Ckaudkan, M. A., Ph. D., Nava 
Nalandi Mahavihara, Nalanda, to have prepared the Hindi summaries of the 
inscriptions. It was due to the willing cooperation of the Manager, N. S Press, 
Bombay, that such a neat appearance could be given to this volume. 

The General Editors record their thanks to Br. Jivarajaji, the enli¬ 
ghtened founder and patron of the Mala, as well as to the members of the Trust 
Committee and Prabandkasamiti for their sincere zeal for research and for 
their generosity in undertaking such a costly publication, with illustrations, 
which has very limited sale. It pains them that Br. Jivarajabhai, who was 
showing such a keen interest in this work, did not live to see this published, he 
passed away quietly and peacefully on Wednesday 16-1-1957 at Sholapur after 
having relinquished all that he had for the Sangha. They tiust that the present 
volume is a wot thy contribution to South Indian studies, and it would open 
m future many a new line of study in the fields of Jaina history, culture and 
literature. 


Sholapur . 2-6-1957 


H. L. Jain & A. N. Upadhye 

General Editors 



PREFACE 


This volume is the outcome of intensive research can iccl on by the 
author for a number of years in the history of Jainism in South India. The 
results are put forth after a fairly comprehensive survey of the original sources 
mainly comprising the epigraphical material, in the three principal linguistic 
regions of South India, viz., the Andhra Districts of the former Madras State, 
Tamil country and Karnfrtaka Minor and mechanically elaborate details 
have been excluded from the treatment. Hundreds of inscriptions in the three 
languages as well as Sanskrit have been critically examined, and a consistent 
account of the religious and cultural activities of the followers of the faith is 
presented in its historical setting. Herein is an attempt, the first of its kind, to 
delineate a comparative and coordmated portrait of Jainism as it obtained in 
the early and mediaeval periods of its history in the South The broad outlines 
of the study and its outstanding contributions may be indicated here in brief 

Jainism appears to have journeyed from the North to the Andhra 
region prior to the advent of Buddlnsm about the 6 th century b o. It came 
into conflict with Buddhism and met with reverses. Still, it struggled 
for its existence with remarkable perseverance and survived m this area 
until as late as the 16 th century. It exercised its influence, though limited, 
among important sections of the society. Many members of the ruling families 
and officials of the state received light and inspiration from it. The sketch of 
Jainism m Andhra is reconstructed on the mutually corroborative evidence of 
literature, tradition and epigraphs. 

The early contact of Jainism with the Tamil country dates from the 
4 th century b. c., as gathered from the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon The 
extensive growth of Jamism m this region has to be attributed to the two-fold 
missionary activities of the twin streams of Jama teachers, one flowing from 
Andhra towards Ceylon and anothei proceeding from the Mysore region 
according to the wishes of BhadrabShu , 1 and both joining hands for the 
propagation of the faith. It can now be announced with a measure of certainty 
that some at least of the so-called Panchaprmdava Beds found on the hills and 
in the caverns, in association with Brahml inscriptions of the third 01 second 
century b. c., are the earhest Jama monuments of the Tamil Nad 

Patronised by the rulers and members of the royal families and warmly 
supported by the populace, Jaimsm grew from strength to strength during the 

1 The tradition about the advent of Jainism in Karnataka during the time of Maur\a Cii 1. 
ndragupta about tho beginning of the third century n c is questioned by some scholars ^bo place 
the c\ent about half a centurv later ( 230 n c ) in the reign of Samprati, the granebon of AiCd- 
Compare KannaJa Stihitya Partial PatriAc, Yol XXVI, p 111 But this ije-u does not mntem- 
lly affect the broad outlines of the history of Jainism m South India 
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next few centuries. It developed a large number of strongholds all over the 
Tamil Districts, which flourished for a considerably long period. The region 
of Kanchl; tracts nearabout Panchapaudavamalai, Tirumalai and Vallimalai 
hills; the areas in the vicinity of Ponnur, Chittamur, Pudukkottai and Madura; 
Kalugumalai in the Tinnevelly District; and Tiruchchanattumalai in the 
Travancore territory: these were some of the thriving centres of Jaina religion 
and culture. It is surprising to note that inscriptions of the Tamil country 
contain no reference to the Dravida Samgha which is said to have been 
founded at Madura by Vajranandi. 

Jainism suffered a temporary set-back in the Tamil land about the 
7 th century. Notwithstanding the formidable opposition from Saivism which 
gained ascendancy at this period, it maintained its position, almost status quo, 
until the 12 th century . 1 Amongst the Jaina preceptors of exemplary zeal who 
lifted the sinking faith from the depth of distress, the name of Ajjanandi stands 
out supreme. The leaders of the Jaina Church in the Tamil country adapted 
themselves to the environments and succeeded in popularising their faith 
through attractive devices By raising the status of subsidiary deities like the 
Yaksha and Yakshmi and enlarging the sphere of ceremonial details, they held 
the masses within their fold. The deep imprint left by Jainism on the Tamil 
culture is instanced by the survival of the interesting expression patf-i in the 
Tamil speech, which originated in Jaina associations and invariably stood for a 
Jaina religious establishment. Jainism penetrated so thoroughly into the social 
order of the Tamilians that in spite of the adverse tide of orthodox creeds that 
swept the land during the later period, many Jaina deities survived. They 
retained their positions and continued to be worshipped under different guises. 

In the course of these discussions corroboration has been sought 
through iconographic evidence whose value has been fully assessed. A note¬ 
worthy feature of this treatment is that a good many sculptures whose recogni¬ 
tion was not attempted by earlier writers, have been properly indentified. 

Among the cultural activities largely influenced by Jainism in the 
Tamil country, literature plays a conspicuous role. The study of the faith in 
this aiea is concluded with a survey of the Jaina works in the Tamil literature 
with special reference to the Sdappdilaram which was richly nurtured in 
Jaina environment. 

The contacts of Karnataka with Jainism were far more intimate and 
pervasive. From Bidar in the noi th down to Mysore in the south, the whole 
area is replete with Jaina antiquities. Karnataka was the favourite resort of 
Jainism for nearly one thousand years: Jainism enjoyed the privilege of 

1 The belief prevalent among the scholars that Jainism lost its hold throughout the 
Tamil countr) with the upsurge of &mi$m in the 7th century i* not justified by historical facts, 
contrast 1C K. Uandjqal Yaiaattlaka ami Indian Culture, pp. 497-98 
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becoming both the religion of the ruling class as well as the popular faith of the 
subjects The account of Jainism in this region is based on the cpigraphic 
material reinforced by literary and archaeological sources 

The monks of the Svetambara order arc seen in the front ranks of 
preachers in the early stage of the history of Jaimsm in Karnataka. But with 
the ascendancy of the Digambara preceptors they receded into the background. 
The Svetambara teachers, however, lingered on in the south, both m Karnataka 
and Andhia Dcsa, as late as the 16 th century. 

Another order of Jaina monks was that of the Ydpamyas whose 
activities were generally confined to the northern tracts of Karnataka. A large 
number of inscriptions containing information about the Ydpaniya Samgha and 
its several branches has been studied in detail, and it is hoped that scholars 
interested m tins subject wall find the account of the teachers and the instituti¬ 
ons of this school, as presented here, almost exhaustive. 

An amount of uncertainty prevailed in regard to the original home of 

the great teacher Kondakundacharya (circa first century a. d ) who may be 

styled the most dominant personality in South India. Conclusive proof is now 

adduced to show that he hailed from Konakondla in the Gooty Taluk of the 

Anantapur District now in the Andhra State. This village formerly belonged 

to Karnataka and its earlier name was Kondakunde This conclusion is arrived 

♦ 

at after a critical examination of all the relevant material on the subject 
including the local antiquities and inscriptions. 

The date of Padmaprabha Maladhari, author of the commentary 
Tdtparyavritti on the Niyctmasara of Kondakundacharya, was a matter of 
speculation among the scholars, and it was surmised on circumstantial evidence 
that he lived in the 12 th century. With the help of an epigraph from Pdtasi- 
varam in the Madaka^ira Taluk of the Anantapur District, further facts about 
this preceptor are brought to light and it is shown that his demise took place 
on February 24 , 1185 a. d 

Nayasena (circa mo a. d ), author of the Dharmdmnta, belonged 
to an eminent family of preceptors, residing at Mulgund in the Gadag Taluk 
of the Dharwar District. Epigraphical and literary sources have been pressed 
into sendee for reconstructing the history of his monastic line which originated 
from Dharmasena Traividya about the first half of the gth century. The early 
home of these teachers was Chandrikavata or modem Chandakavatc in the 
Sindgi Taluk of the Bijapur District Worthy of note in this connection is the 
fact that Ajitasena, the guru of Chdvundaruya was, a monk of this order. 

Two Nishidhi memorials from Sonda or Svudi in the Sirsi Taluk of the 
North Kanara District speak of the demise of the teachers Akalanka and BhatH- 
kalanka in 1607 and 1655 a. d. respectively The idendty of the latter with his 
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namesake who wrote an excellent grammar of Kannada on Sanskrit model is 
established by a searching investigation into the political and religious history 
of the area. 

During the later phase of its history Jainism passed more and more 
under the influence of Tantricism. A beginning in this direction was made in 
the form of the YakshI cult which developed into ceremonial worship of the 
deities like JvalamahnT and Padmavatl beyond their natural set up and culmi¬ 
nated m their ritualistic invocation under mystical formularies. Several Jaina 
teachers claimed mastery over the occult lores of Mantra Vidya and Tantra 
Vidya and took pride in styling themselves Mantravadins. The depth to which 
tliis belief had penetrated into the religious life even of the enlightened leaders 
of Jainism is instanced by Mallishena Suri, a distinguished scholar and the head 
of a monastery at Mulgund, who wrote Tantric treatises like the Bhairava- 
Padmavati-kalpa and Jvtilmi-kcdpct. 

The above study is again supplemented by the fruits of researches in 
epigraphy and archaeology carried on by the author on his own initiative in 
the unexplored Kannada areas of the former Hyderbad State. These researches 
are set forth in detail in the subsequent chapter of the book entitled Jaina 
Epigiaphs (pp 175 If). This is further divided for the convenience of treat¬ 
ment into three sections or parts. The First Part contains a critical examination 
of the Jaina antiquities, such as architectural remains, sculptures and epigraphs, 
noted by the author in the course of his village-to-village survey. 

It is revealed here for the first time that Adaki, Bankur, Harasur, 
Hunasi-Hadagali, Ingalgi, Malkhed and Sedam in the Gulbarga District and 
Kopbal and Yalbargi in the piesent Raichur District, were strongholds of 
Jainism during the Mediaeval Period and have treasured remnants of the 
Jaina faith on a large scale. Foremost among these centres were Malkhod 
which was the capital of the Rashtrakutas and Kopbal which was eminently 
holy, mentioned as Kopana-kshetra in inscriptions and literature. Tliis Part 
also deals with the sidelight received from the epigraphs edited in the following 
sections on the political history of the area and the social and religious condi¬ 
tions prevailing during the times, along with a few observations on the 
geography, language and literature. 

A part of the discussion in this section centres round the new facts 
about Jainism discovered by the author in the course of the study of the 
Epigraphs. It is shown that there existed in tliis area several monastic orders 
and families of preceptors not known before; as for instance, teachers of the 
Dravida Sangha, Sena gana and Malanura anvaya, figuring in an epigraph 
from Ingalgi and monks of the Maduva and Vandiyur ganas of the YSpanfya 
Samgha, mentioned in the inscriptions at Adaki, Sedam and Tcngab. 
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Setting up the Nishidhis was a characteristic practice followed by the 
Jainas to commemorate their deceased. A study of the subject by the author 
has revealed that there were in vogue several modes of this memorial, some of 
which being peculiar and not noticed by scholars previously. These have been 
described with suitable illustrations. 

Next we proceed to the inscriptions themselves. Jaina Epigraphs, 
the author’s own collection, edited in Parts II and III, constitute an important 
portion of the book The texts of the inscriptions are prefaced by elaborate 
introductions discussing various topics bearing on them, such as history, 
administration and religion They are followed by translations or abstracts of 
contents. Of particular interest among the epigraphs are No. i from Ingalgi, 
No. 2 from Hunasi-Hadagali, No 6 from Sedam, No. 14 from Malkhed and 
No 46 from Uppina-Betgeri. 

The Malkhed epigraph whose contents are illuminating, raises a 
number of interesting points connected with the lines of preceptors that 
flourished here from the tim~ of Jmasena Bhattaraka of the Rashtrakutl 
regime. These have been discussed in detail in the introduction to the record. 
While the bulk of the remaining inscriptions (Nos. 18-45) testify to the 
pre-eminence of Kopbal as a supremely holy centre of Jainism, the Uppina- 
Betgeri epigraph introduces the great Jaina philanthropist Sankaraganda as 
the founder of a Jaina temple at the place. 

The concluding chapter, entitled Review and Retrospect, recounts a 
number of additional facts noted in the course of further exploration of the 
Jaina antiquities in some additional centres in Karnataka by the author. 
Important among the centres of Jainism surveyed here are LakshmeWara, 
Lakkundi, Maski, Bhatkal and Chippagiri. Karnataka was so deeply indebted 
to the Jaina teachers for its social uplift through literacy and literature that the 
Jaina Monk came to be regarded as a unique symbol of knowledge, as averred 
by a literary passage. 

The popularity and esteem enjoyed by Jainism for a long time thro¬ 
ughout India in general and South India in particular offer an effective 
refutation of unsound judgments passed on it by Western critics like Mrs 
Sinclair Stevensen and E. W. Hopkins who conceived it to be hollow, insipid 
and impracticable. 

The decline of Jainism was no doubt partly due to the persecution its 
adherents had to face at the hands of the followers of other faiths. Explicit 
evidence on this point is furnished by epigraphy and archaeology. 

This study of the historic phase of Jainism m South India primarily 
based on original sources is an humble attempt at objective approach to the 
subject. Vision of truth is the aim of a researcher. If this ideal is achieved 
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even in a small measure, the author will consider his labours rewarded. It is 
hoped that the present attempt would open various new avenues of study and 
research in this vast subject. 

Words are inadequate to express the debt of gratitude the author owes 
to Dr. A. N. Upadhye, the General Editor of this publication. But for his kind 
encouragement to undertake and complete the study, this book would never 
have seen the light of day. In spite of his onerous preoccupations he volun¬ 
teered to go through the Press copy and corrected the proofs more than once. 
With unswerving zeal and perseverence he pushed the work through under 
various difficulties. The author is equally beholden to the trustees of the 
Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala for their interest in publishing this volume of 
abstruse studies. Thanks are due to Shri S. H. Ritti M. A., of the Epigraphic 
Branch, for preparing the Index. 


Ootacamund | 
15th August 1957j 


P. B. Desai 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL REMARKS 


Sources Jainism was a poweifi.il influence that moulded the 
religious and cultiual life of South India dunng the early and mediaeval 
epochs of its history. But unfoilunately the sources that constitute the basis 
for reconstructing the history of the faith aie widely scattcicd and many of 
them lernain unexplored. No systematic attempt has been made so far to 
appropriate even the available matenal foi a correlated and comprehensive 
study of the subject. This mateiial can be divided under the following 
categories: 1) Local traditions and literature; 2) Antiquities such as the 
remains of old structures, sculptuies, etc., and 3) Inscriptions. These three 
categories of sources aie mutually coiroboiative and form important links in 
the historical survey of the cieed. If will be my humble endeavour in the 
following pages to take a glimpse of these sources and sketch a picture of the 
faith m brief outlines. For the convenience of treatment I would divide the 
subject into three broad linguistic regions of South India, viz, the Andlna 
Des'a, Tamil Nad and Karnataka, 

Four Traditions’ Before commencing our study of the particular 
legions it would be useful to bestow our attention for a while m a general 
way on the origins of Jainism in South India. Even though theie is nothmg 
to disci edit the traditions and legends recorded in later epigraplncal 
literature or literary works, it must be admitted, no clear and contemporary 
evidence is forthcoming m lespect of the advent of Jainism in South India. 
Moie than one wave of missionary activities, it appears, rolled down 
in different directions and at different penods, from the north, and spread over 
the whole area of South India even to the remotest eornois 

1 ) The earliest of these movements might have taken place at the 
time of the emperor Chandragupta or even before, as may be surmised from 
the famous Bhadrabaliu-Cliandragupta tradition. 

2 ) The next important nctiwty may be located in the Andhra Desa. 
This may be gleaned from the story of king Dim n a da nauated m the 
Kannada work Dharmamnta. 

3) The third landmark in the series may be attributed to Sampiati, 
the grandson of Asoka, under whose leadeiship Jainism seems to have gained 
impetus in the South. 
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4 ) Lastly comes the immigration of the two princes of Ikshvakti 
family flow the north, 'who, under the guidance of the teacher Simhanandi, 
founded a luling dynasty in the Mysore region known as the Western 
Gangas. 

Subsequently we shall have occasions to examine these tiaditions 
severally and in more details. 

Earlier Views. Taking their stand on the ground of Bhndraluhu- 
Chandiagupla tradition many writers have ascnbed the early migration oF 
Jainism in South India approximately to the beginning of the third century 
b. c. But some scbolais who have probed deepei into the problem nro 
inclined to believe that Jainism might have been m existence in South India 
even before the arrival of Bhadrabahu and Chandragitpta. The leasons 
adduced for this view may be briefly stated as follows. 

1 ) Before Bhadiabahu made up his mind to move towards the south 
with his loyal disciple and a large body of monks, he must have been confident 
of the favourable nature of reception he was going to have in the land oFliis 
destination. This, therefore, indicates the earlier existence of the followers 
of the Jama faith in the southern parts of Karnataka and Tamil Nad. 

2 ) We know from Buddhist work Mahavamsa that Jainism Was 
prevalent m the island of Ceylon duting the 4 th century n. c. 1 The most 
leasonblo \icw legaiding the immigration of the faith to the island would 
be to bold that it tiavelled all the way from North India by land route 
through South India, This suggests a date anterior to tho 4 th century d. o. 
for the advent of Jainism in the South. 


3 ) Tamil Nad which is the southernmost region of South India 
appears to have come under the influence of Jainism earlier than the 
infiltration of the Vedic or Biahmanical faith from North India. This is 
suggested by ilie imprint of Jaina ideas and concepts noticeable in the early 
Tamil woiks like Kurnl and Tolkiippiyam. The origin of another early Tamil 
work named X.lladiyar is couched in Jama associations This work, as the 
tradition goes, is a composite composition of eight thousand Jaina monks 
tiepin ting from the Pandyau kingdom against tho wishes of iL ruler who 
was attached to their faith. 5 

Tinrm JusurrcvnoN: These modest surmises have been amply borne 
out by further researches into the problem. It will be shown in the sequel 

1 'tYijV.a.ir 3, In WjJhctai Pie Xxxt iJoc-iety, Loudon, p. * 0 t 

ar ,4 J n trod cel.tn, p,; x\\I. 

- A. Jfciut Literature iu Icuul pq 6~7, 
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while dealing witli Jainism in Andlua De'ki that the oiigins of South 
Indian Jainism were hud in the Kahnga countiy hy Loid Maluvua 
himself during tlie sixth centiuy n. o. We sliall also see that Jainism had 
entrenched itself in the Andhra countiy by the penod of the 4 th century 
B. a Further, there aie leasons to believe that it was not through Blmdta- 
bfihu and his disciples alone that Jainism spread t-o all parts of South 
India. 

Among the traditions referring to the missionary activities of the 
Jaina faith noticed above, the first and the last seem to have belonged 
to the Bigambara School and the remaining two confined to the Fhetdmbaia 
Sect The thud tradition adveitmg to Sampiati is particularly characterised 
as the Jaina hteiai} 7 tradition of Western India. Accoulmg to this account 
Samprati was a great patron of the Jaina faith and he established Jaina 
monasteries even in the non-Aryan countnes. “Almost all ancient Jaina 
temples or monuments of unknown oiigm are ascribed by the popular 
voice to Sampiati, who is, in fact, regarded as Jama Asclia.” 1 

CHAPTER II 

JAINISM IN ANDHRA DESA 
1 ., Traditions and Literature 

Origin • The origin of Jainism in the Andhra Desa might be ascribed 
to as early a penod as the Gth century b o. during the life time of 
Lord Mahavlra himself who seems to have laid its foundations by preaching 
his doctrine in the legion of Kalinga which comprises the noithern frontieis 
of the Andhra country. Meagre and isolated though the evidence, it need 
not be discounted. A Jama literary tiadition of a later penod testifies to the 
Visit of the great teacher to the Kahnga country 2 evidently foL the propaga¬ 
tion of his gospel. This information, as we shall discuss presently, stands 
supported by the authentic and very eaily testimony of an epigraph. 

Conflict with Buddhism: Soon after this Buddhism too appeals 
to have vended its way into the Andhra Dcsa, winch thus became the 
scene of conflict between the two lival creeds. A glimpse of this conflict 
may be gathered from the following stoiy related in the eleventh dsvdsa 
or chapter of the Jama work Dhaimdmiita Joy NnyasGna. In brief the stoiy 
is like this. 

Nayasena’s Narrative Bhanada, a Jaina prince of tlie Ikshvdku 
family was luling the Yengi Maudala Bom his capital Pratipdlapuia He 


1 A mcent Smith Enrly History o£ Indm ( 3 rd ed ) p 193 

2 Epigrnplna Xndicn, Yoi XX, p SS nnd n 11 
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married Kamalasrl, daughter of SamghasrI who was a follower of the 
Buddhist doetiine. Kamalasil, however, was won over to the faith of her 
husband. But SamghasrI could not be persuaded so easily to disown his 

former faith in spite of the persistent effoits on the pait of his royal 
son-in-law. Subsequently, Dhanada succeeded in his mission and brought his 
father m-law into the Jaina fold by establishing the superiority of the creed 
through a vision of the Charana-ushis uho had attained perfection by 

following the path of Jina. But the conviction of SamghasrI did not 
last long. He was again reconverted to the creed of Lord Buddha by the 
preachings of his teacher Buddhadil. One day Dhanada questioned SamghasrI 
in the court as to what made him abandon the Jama doctrine notwithstand¬ 
ing Ins conviction in regard to its superiority, brought home by the actual 
sight of the Chfnana-i ishis soanng m the air. To this SamghasiI retorted 
biaz-n-facedly that he had nevei seen them in his life. Enraged at this gioss 
outiage of tiuth, the deities presiding over the city blinded Samghasil 
by knocking out Ins eyes. Their due curse visited even the descendents 
of SamghasLl, who were born blind for seven generations. On account of tins 
calamity befalling the land, the country came to be known as the Andhaka 
Visliaya or ‘the country of the blind’. 

The occasion for the story is to illustrate the importance of the 
vow of truthfulness, which is reckoned among the twelve minor vows whose 
observance is enjoined upon the lay followers of Jama Law. Proceeding 
further the narrative gives a genealogical account of the original fouoders of 
the family. The Jaina king Yasodhara of: the Ikshvaku lineage was ruling 
the kingdom of Anga in the age of the Tirthakara Vasupujya. He repaired 
to the Vengi Mandala and attracted by its natural beauty settled there. He 
founded the city Pratipalapma and made it his capital. He had three sons, 
Anantavliya, Sridhara and Priyabala. But inspired by the ascetic ideals of 
the Jaina creed, none of them was prepared to govern the kingdom after 
their father. Priyabala, however, agreed to rule; but he died a premature 
death. Thereupon the minister of the state approached Sridhara who was 
performing penance on the mountain B is hinivasa. The prince was somehow 
prevailed upon to suspend his austerities and lule the kingdom till the 
continuation of Ins line was ensured. 

Incidentally some interesting suggestions are thrown out in course 
of the nairative. Sriparvata or Srlsaila which was oiiginally known as 
Hisliinivasa 1 is said to have acquired the name on account of its association 

1 According to the testimony of n large number of inscriptions and oilier sourcos 
the Jama ascetics were generally mentioned ns Rislns So the oxpiession Risln- 
nivnsft would mean * the resort of the Jama monks’ Thus an tho opinion of the 

author of tho story, Srlsaila was already an abode of Jaina ascetics, {sridhara only 
lent lus name to it by his eminence, 
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with Srldharn. When Srulhaia was engaged m austeiities under an Aijtma 
tL*ee on (lie mountain, the Khecliaras or the heavenly angels paid homage to 
him with an ottering of Malliku flowers; hence the place came to be called 
Mallikiirjuna. In like manner Amaiavati was the place where the Amaral 
or the gods worshipped him. Sudhaia attained Siddlu or peifoction under 
a Yata or banyan tiee in another place, and foL this leason it was styled 
Siddhavata. The descendents of Srldhara Mere nicknamed Mundiya-vam^a 01 
‘the progeny of the shaven monk’, because he leverted to the life of 
a householder fLom that of a lecluse. 

Critical Review of the Siot* Dliarmamiita, the leceptacle of this 
story, is a Kannada poetic woik composed in the ebampu style. Its author 
Nayaseua hailed Rom Mulganda m the Dhaiwar Distiict of the Bombay 
State. He was a distinguished scholar and a leputed teacher of the Jaina 
faith. He wrote this book in A. n. 1112. 1 

The story apparently reads like a legend. But a close examination 
will reveal the fact that in spite of its being a later fabrication, it contains 
a leflection of some earty events in the history of Jainism in the Andhra 
country. We may also note in this context that a good many sources that 
provide a basis for the studies in South Indian Jainism aie but later 
compilations of earlier traditions having their bearing on facts and that they 
have been accepted by scholars for historical reconstruction. The famous 
tradition of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta is an illustration. I shall now 
make an attempt to glean such historical points from the story as might be 
useful for our purpose. 

The geographical layout of the story fits in with the position of the 
Andhra country in the early period. The teim Yengi Mandala was loosely 
applied to the larger territory of the Andhia Desa before its connotation 
was nairowed down to a specific portion of the land lying between the nveis 
Godiimu and Kushna. This assumption is further supported by an episode 
in the narrative introducing the name Andhaka Yishaya evidently signifying 
the Andhra country. Probing deeper, the appellation Mundiya-vamsfa 
attributed to the lineage of Srldhara conveys a historical concept. Testimony 
of more than one epigraph is at our disposal to show that a part of the 
present-day Nellore District was known as Munda Rushtia or Munda Nadu 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era * Suparvata and Mallikaijuna 
represent the well-known Srlsaila mountain in the Kurnool Distiict 
Siddhavata still letams its appellation in the Cuddapah Distnet. AmaiJhatf 
is identical with modem Amaiavati in the Guntur District Piatip.llapnia 

1 Kirnutikn Knvjchnrite, VoL I (revised ed ), p 117 , 

2 33p Ind , Vol, XXIV, p, 301. 
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may be identified with ’ modern Bhattiprolu in the Same district. 1 The 
narrative speaks <■ of the rule of the princes of the Ikshvaku lineage in the 
3 ndhra oountry. Historicity of this statement has been vouched by a laTge 
number of early inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapeta, 'Nagarjnnikonda 
and other places. 8 

1 _ » t 

Its Historicity. Turning to Dhanada, the central figure in the narra¬ 
tive, he appears to be a historical personage. A king named Kuberaka 
figures in the Brahmi Prakrit inscriptions from Bhattiprolu ascribed to the 
third century n. o. 3 Dhanada being a synonym of Kubera we can trace 
some kinship between the two 4 . Memory of one Dhanada, again, has been 
preserved in two traditions hailing from the region of the Krishna riYer, 
Which is the scene of the narrative. The Ganapesvaram inscription of 
the time of Kakatiya Ganapati, dated A. d. 1231 , states that the island at the 
mouth of the river Krishna was created, i. e., populated by Dhanada in 
ancient times. 5 Further, Dhanadapura was the old name of modern Chanda- 
volu, a village in the vicinity of Bhattiprolu. This Dhanadapura is saidtokave 
been founded by a king named Dhanada. These analogies could not have 
been accidental, and the rule of a king named Dhanada in this area in ancient 
past may be assumed as a histoiical fact. 0 » 

' The above brief review of the narrative has convinced ‘ us that it is' 
Uot a fiotitious legend. We have also seen that the tale contains a few his¬ 
torical or semi-liistorical truths. If we succeed in interpreting these facts 
dorrectly in correlation with the established 1 events in history, the narrative 
will shed welcome light on the the dark spots in the life of Jiainism in 
Andhra Desa. But the main difficulty in our way would seem to be the 
fixing of the chronological datum for the incidents related m the narrative, 
because the ground is rather insecure in the absence of clinching evidence 
and there exists room for holding divergent views. ' 

One might argue that the allusion to the age of such an early 
Tlrthakara as Vasupiijya, the twelfth of the series, and the Ahga country, 

1 To this and a few more suggestions in the study I am indebted to the article, 
Jainism in Andhra, published by M. Somasekhaia Sarma in the Tnveni, Madras, 
Yol. YIII, No. 2 (September-October, 1935). 

2 Ep Ind, Yol. XX, p. 2, Annual Beport on South Indian Epigraphy, 1926, pp. 
92-93, 1934, p 29, etc. 

3 Ep. Ind , Yol. II, p. 325. 

4 It may be noted that Kuberaka of the Bhattiprolu records is placed in the 
Buddhist environment, though it is not known if he was a Buddhist himself. 

5 Ep. Ind , Yol. Ill, pp 82 fI M verse 21. 

6 Por more suggestions regarding-the historicity of the story, pee B. Y. Krishnnrno: 
A History of Iho Early Dynasties of the Andhfades'a, pp 122-27. 
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beat's clmmological significance as a pointer to the Very caBy period of the 
principal events of the narrative. The main interest of the story cenkos 
round the city'of Pratipalapura which has been identified with modem 
Bbattiprtdu in the Gubtur District. Amaravatl is also in the same region. 
Now a very large number of Buddhist antiquities such as the Stupas, 
Chaityas, Viharas and inscriptions has been discovered at BhattipLolu, Amata* 
vatl, Nagarjunikonda, Jaggayyapcta and several other places m the districts 
ofKnshua and Guntur, especially along the banks of the liver Knshnft and 
its tiibutanes . 1 This incontrovertible evidence of archaeology and epigiaphy 
has pLoved that this region was a gieat stronghold of Buddhism which 
flourished here from the thud century b. o. to the sixth century a. d. 
Among the Buddhist stupas explored in this area, the one at Bhattiprolu 
has been considered to be very ancient and assigned to the third century 
b. o. a The Buddhist remains at Amaravatl also aie sufficiently old and 
some of its sculptures evince archaic modes . 8 The conclusion therefore 
seems to be irresistible that if Jainism ever thrived in this region, it should 
have been so prior to the predominence of Buddhism, Thus we might 
broadly ascribe the main events of our story to the fourth and the third 
century b. c . 4 

Buddhism which had already taken root in the fertile soil of the 
Andhra Dosa before the accession of A£oka 5 , rapidly grew from strength 
to strength under the mighty patronage of the emperor during his regime and 
afterwaids. This must have dealt a severe blow to Jainism which was also 
trying to carve out a place foi itself at the same period and in the same 
legion. It is possible to read such a state of affairs even in the story 
under discussion. If the character of Samgba^il is not confined to the spheie 
of particular individuals, he should represent the community of Buddhist 

1 K R. Subramaman Buddhist Remains in Andhra, p 12. 

2 Ibid , p. 14. 

3 Ibid , pp. IS-19. 

4 fchlsaila on the bank of tho Krishna m the Kurnool District has been claimed 
ns a Jama resort m the story. This probably furnishes ono uioro indication for 
this early chronological hinit. The Maui} an king Chandragupla whose later 
nfhhation with the Jam creed is well know n has been coanoctod w ith this place b} 
a tradition winch 1 avers tho existence of a town named Chnudrngnptnpatnam in 
the MCimty across the river. (An Rep. on S I. Epigraph}, 1915, p 91, Madras 
Archaeological Report, 1917-18, p 22 ) If £rlparvata of the Buddhist monk 
Kiig'irjunn, who lived by the first or second century a d, could bo identified 
with krlsailn, thon it might bo said that Buddhism stepped into this region later, 
after the decline of its n\al creed. Eor different views on the identity cf 
fcrlparvatu, see K Gopalachan* Early History of the Andhra Countn, p. ]2o, n S 

5 Buddhist Remains in Andhra, p, 3. 
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followers. There were conversions and reconversions. With all the efforts 
on the part of the advocates of the Jaina creed, larger and larger number ol 
people, it appears, was being attracted into the Buddhist fold. Consequently, 
Jainism was losing its hold on the society. In this manner Jainism was 
passing through critical times and we can hear an echo of discomfiture in the 
apparently triumphant picture of the faith depicted in the narrative) through 
the anecdote of Andhaka Vishaya and perhaps that of Mundiya Yam6a. 

Harishena’s Version Another version of Nayasona’s narrative is 
met with in an earlier Jaina work, viz, Bi ihat-Katbakosa of Acharya 
Harishcna. 1 It is a collection of narratives and the 46th story in the 
series entitled Asatyabbasbana-kathanakam deals with an account of the 
Jaina king Dhanada and his Buddhist fatliei-in-law Samghas'rl. No doubt, 
there exists close resemblance between the veisions of Nayascna and 
Harishcna. But there are also ceitain points of difference which deserve 
to be noticed here. 

According to Haiishena, Dhanada’s ancestor Yasodhara was ruling 
from his capital at Vallura situated on the southern bank of the river 
Tungabhadia to the west of SrTparvata. This account also contains tho 
description of the Mundita or Munda Vamsa, and, m addition, we are told 
incidentally that Ncminatha Jina was born in this lineage. Dhanada’s capital 
is styled Venyatatapura situated in the Karma Rashtra. The name 
Pratipalapura does not occur in the version of Harishena. But there does not 
exist much difficulty in assuming their identity, because Venyatatapura is a 
descriptive term, and not a place name proper. The first word Veil! in the 
compound denotes the liver Kiisbna, being an abbreviation of Kiishnavenl 
i. e., the livei Krishna, Thus the whole expression means f the city near the 
bank of the Kiishna’. This description eminently suits the situation of 
Bhattiprolu which lies at some distance from the river. At the same time it 
confiims our earlier identification of Pratipalapura with Bhattiprolu. Karma 
Rashtra was the ancient name of a small aiea in the modern Guntur 
District. 8 

I am inclined to believe that Nayascna based his version of the 
narrative on a tiadit-ion different from Harishena’s and that the Biihat- 
Kathakosa did not foirn lus 111 am source. As large collections of narrative 
ieligiou3 tales are extant in Jaina literature aud since Harishcna who 
completed his work in a. d. 031-32, has drawn upon earlier Prakrit 
comme ntaries on the works like the Bhagavatl Aradhann, 3 a close 

1 Published hi the Smghi Jumn. Granthnmrdo, 1943. 

2 Ad Rep. on S. 1. Epigraphy, 191C, p 113. 

3 Brihat-Kftth&kOati, Introduction, pp, 80 2. 
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investigation may yet reveal further versions of the story of still earlier 
periods. The above noted differences in Harishena’s veision of tho narrative, 
however, do not disturb our conclusions reached before with the help of 
Nayasdna’s version in the Dharmamrita. 

In this manner Jainism met with reverses in a major encounter with 
Buddhism at the commencement of its career in the Andhra Desa. But all 
was not lost. It persisted in its struggle with exemplary zeal and scoicd 
commendable successes on other fionts. An early attempt to retiieve 
the lost ground seems to have been made at the time of Samprati, the 
grandson of A6oka, at the end of the 3id century b. o. Samprati sent Jaina 
missionaries to propagate the faith in the non-Aryan countnes. 1 These 
non-Aryan countries, sometimes specified as Andhia and Diamila, would mean 
the Telugu country and other parts of South India Unfortunately details 
regarding the activities of these missionaries have not been furnished by 
the Jaina chronicles and therefore we have to content ouiselves with vague 
statements and indefinite traditions. 

SAtavXhana Patronage: After this we proceed to the times of the 
Andhras, the period of the third century b. o„ and later. These kings are 
generally known as Satavahanas; but some writers have piefened to call 
them Andhras . 2 Theie rests much unsettled controversy regarding the 
origin of Satavahanas. According to one view the western Dekkan was 
the home of Satavahanas, The other view claims them as the natives of 
the Andhia De£a . 3 But the undisputed fact lemains that the Andhra territory 
was under the rule of Satavahanas for some time* Without committing 
ourselves to any particular opinion, we can look upon the Satavahanas as 
an eminent dynasty of early rulers of South India and notice their relation¬ 
ship with the present theme accoidmg to our convenience. A number of 
Jama legends and traditions speaks of Satavahanas as the patrons of Jaina 
faith. a But as most of these traditions seem to possess no direct healing 
on the geographical unit under notice at present, we will postpone then 
consideration for a later stage. 

Simhanandi Tradition: Next we pass on to another tradition which, 

1 Ind Ant, Yol, XI, p, 246, Trivem, Yol. YIII, Xo L 2, p 1S1. 

2 For instance, Ymcent Smith Early History o£ India, p 20G. 

3 Both these views have been summarised and discussed in the Early History of the 
Andhra Country, pp 5-24. 

4 A largo number of ancient sites excavatod in the Telugu area of the Hyderabad 
State, for instance, Kondiipur, Pamgtri, Gajalabanda, etc, has been assigned to the 
SatavShana period, see Hyderabad Information, 1943 July; 1911 May and 
September; etc 

5 J. B. B. R. A S, Yol X, p 131. 

2 
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though more intimately related with Karnataka, deserves to be carefully 
examined in our study of Jainism in Andhra De£a. This is the well-known 
story of the origin of Western Gangas of Mysore. It may briefly be stated 
thu 3 . Two princes of the Ikshvaku family, Dadiga and Madhava, migrated 
from the north to South India. They came to the town of Perur 
in the modern Guddapah District. There they met a Jaina teacher 
of considerable reputation named Simhanandi. Simhanandi trained the 
princes in the science of ruling. At the behest of the teacher, Madhava 
cut asunder a stone pillar which ‘barred the road to the entry of the goddess 
of sovereignty’. Thereupon Simhanandi invested the princes with royal 
authority and made them rulers of a kingdom. 

The fullest version of the story is met with in a stone inscription 
from the Mysore State, dated in the first quarter of the twelfth century 
A. d . 1 The nucleus of the story or a few bare allusions to its main incidents 
occur in the epigraphieal records ranging from the fifth century onwards. 3 
But the historicity of the tradition has not been questioned, and it is generally 
assumed that the events refer to a period of the second century a. d . 8 

Perur which acquired the name Ganga Perur on account of its 
connection with the founders of the Ganga Dynasty, appears to have 
been a fairly important centre of Jainism, according to the description 
contained in the epigraph. It possessed a Chaityalaya or Jaina tfemple 
wherein gathered the congregation of Jaina followers under the leader¬ 
ship of Simhanandi. The stone pillar which is said to have been 
demolished by the Ganga prince need not be taken literally. 4 Figuratively 
interpreted, it might represent the obstacles standing in the way of 
founding a new kingdom. The epigraph further tells that the teacher 
was an inhabitant of the southern region. This legend of Simhanandi furni¬ 
shes another landmaik m the history of the Jaina faith in Andhra De&i. 
It implies that Jainism was fairly established in the southern part of the 
country by the second century a. d. According to the tradition of Bhad- 
rab5.hu and Chandragupta, Jainism had been introduced into the Mysore 
region earlier in the third century B. o. If the faith had continued to hold 
on in the Mysore area, it should have facilitated the efforts of Simhanandi in 

1 Ep. Cara,, Yol. VII, Sh. 4 

2 B A. Salotore * Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 10-11. 

y Ihid, p. 7. 

4 The very fact that the stone pillar is described as capable of being split asunder with 
a sword makes it improbable that it could have been actually a pillar of stone. Even 
granting that it indicated an object like Aloka’s edict announcing the doctrine of 
Buddhism as the late Mr. Kice has speculated, its mere destruction could not 
expel the Buddhist faith from tho land. 
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carving out a kingdom for his disciples. 1 Otherwise, this event of the found* 
ation of the Ganga kingdom would prove to be another important chaptei 
in the account of Jainism in Karnataka, which was introduced from the legion 
of the Andhra country through the zealous advocates of the faith. 

Kaifiyats and Local Records: Stepping further, we come to 
another class of sources which outweigh the other categories by their number 
and volume. But their historical value is not commensurate with their 
bulk on account of the less authentic nature of the matenal. These are the 
local Kaifiyats or the village chronicles compiled at a later date. Their 
information is generally based on second hand traditions, unverified reports 
and other miscellaneous stuff. But they have their own place in the scheme 
of historical studies. So we can take them for what they are worth and 
utilise their testimony as circumstantial evidence calculated to supplement 
the results arrived at from other sources and to furnish further details on 
the subject. Many such traditions and Kaifiyats have been made available to 
us by scholars like the late Colonel Mackenzie and Robert Sewell of the last 
century, who took great interest in Indian antiquarian research and have 
left valuable treasures of their collections. From among these sources a 
few typical accounts have been selected and given below in order to 
illustrate the prevalence of Jaina traditions in almost all parts of the Andhra 
country. 

1) According to the Telugu version of the Markandeyn Purana, the 
four Kshatriya clans of the Andhra country were the descendents of a king 
of Nanda family. This king is said to have ruled over the Kalinga country 
and to have been Jaina by persuasion. 

2) Tho region of the Yizagapatam Dt. was influenced by Jainism in 
the early period of its history. 

3) Jalluru, a locality in the Godavari Dt. was a prosperous Jaina 
city according to the information contained in the local Kaifiyat. A large 
number of wells in the Nagaram and Amalapuram taluks of this district goes 
by the name of‘Jaina Wells’. 

4) The Kaifiyat of Santa Ravur, a village in the Guntur Dt., 
offers the following bit of information. Formerly, Jaina kings veie 
prominent and they ruled the country for a long tune. Theieaftei came 
Mukkanti who was born by the grace of Siva. He destroyed the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Charvakas. 

5) The following account is extracted from the Kaifiyat of Rettir, 
a village in the same district. In the vicinity of Rotiu existed a village 

1 Others lse, there seems to be no reason wkj Simbannndi residing in the Cuddap&ti 

District should go to Mysore to secure a kingdom for his disciples. 
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named Kondrajupadu during the regime of the Jaina rulers audit possessed 
a Jaina temple. Subsequently when Mukkanti was ruling, a dispute took 
place between the Jainas and Brahmanas who had immigrated from Ka£. 
In this contest the Jainas were vanquished and the Jaina temple of 
Kondrajupadu was destroyed. 

6) The Kaifiyat from Anantavaram in the same district states that 
the king Mukkanti destroyed the Jainas, Bauddhas and Gharvakas. He 
reigned until Saka 220 and had the towns of Dharanikota and Warangal as 
his capitals. 

7) The Kaifiyat from Kolluru in the same district refers to the 
rule of Mukkanti from his capital Dharanikota. It further relates 
that at that time Jainas weie living in a villlage named Nagarajapadu 
near Kolluru. The same source offers the following additional remaiks. 
After the commencement of the Salivahana Era the Jaina emperor 
Klrtivarman ruled the country. His successors, Vikramarka, Jayasimha, 
Malla Deva, Vishnuvardhana of Vengi and other Jaina kings ruled the 
kingdom subsequently. The Kaifiyats of Yabuti and other villages in the 
same district similarly speak of the rule of Mukkanti Maharaja and his 
destruction of the Jainas, Bauddhas and Charvakas. 

8) A tradition prevailing at Dharanikota ascribes the construction 
of the local fore to a king named Mukkantesvara in the time of the Jainas. 
Dharanikota is situated in the Krishna Dt. and lies close to the famous 
Buddhist site of Amaravatl. Hence the tradition is invested with special 
significance. Mukkantesvara of this account is identical with Mukkanti of 
the other legends. Mukkanti is the Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit 
expression Trilochana or ‘Three-eyed 5 . The Andhra regions are rich in 
traditions that speak of the rule of Mukkanti Raja or Mukkanti Maharaja. 
He is believed to be the mythical ancestor of the Pallava family, endowed 
with supernatural power. The name Pallava is sometimes substituted by 
the expression Kaduvetti. Thus the terms, Mukkanti Pallava, Mukkanti 
Kaduvetti, Trilochana Pallava, Mukkanti Maharaja, Mukkanti, etc, figuring 
in these accounts, all refer to one and the same personage, Mukkanti is 
ascribed approximately to the period of the second and third century a. d. 
We have to note with interest the r61e attributed to him in these accounts 
as the destroyer of Jainism and other heterodox faiths. 

9) Malkapuiam, a village ra the Kiislina District is known as Jain- 
ulapadu or ‘ruined settlement of the Jainas’ among; the villagers. 

o o 

10) According to a tradition from Tenfili in the Guntur District, 
Jaina Rojas ruled over that area. Such vague references to the rule of 
Jaina kings are found in the accounts of other places also. 
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11) The Warangal Kaifiyat speaks of a great Jaina divine named 
Vjishdbhauatha Tirtha ( 2 ) who was contemporaneous with Bajaraja Narendra 
of tlie Eastern Chalukya family. The installation of the goddess Padmfikshi 
on the Amnakonda hill near Warangal, mentioned m the same Kaifiyat, seems 
to reflect the earlier association of the Jaina deity Pndmavatl with the place. 

12) Prom the Kaifiyats of Dommara Nandyala and Jammalnmadugu 
m the CuddapaTi Dt. we can cull out the following useful piece of mfoimation. 
The early settlers of the area, it seems, were the Jaina priests inspired 
by missionary zeal. They cleared off the forest and laid the foundations 
of new settlements. These settlements were, in the first instance, small 
hamlets and villages known as Paths. Many of the villages appear to 
have been founded m this manner by the adventurous adherents of Jaina 
faith, if we believe the accounts of local records. Some of these settlements 
grew, m course of time, into big townships, and they were particularly 
known as Bastis. 1 

Their Contribution The following two broad facts could be deduced 
from the foregoing survey. Firstly, Jainism was one of the foiemost lehgious 
creeds that thrived for some time m the major parts of the Andhra country. 
Secondly, it suffered a setback during the early centuries of the Christian 
Era on account of powerful opposition of Buddhism on the one hand and the 
growing strength of the orthodox Brahmanical cults on the other. Subsequently, 
the followers of the faith appear to have been subjected to luthless perse¬ 
cution which must have hastened its downfall. Fiom the accounts of these 
intolerant roligious activities described prominently in a large number of local 
records we are rn a position to infer that the religious persecution of the 
Jamas was pursued on a large scale m the later period of the Andhra history. 
Confirmatory evidence to the effect is available fiom Telugu liteiatuie 
also 

Komatis and Their Origin: The Komatis have been an important 
communitjr of businessmen in the Telugu country. They claim themselves 
to be the descendents of Kubera or Dhanada who is said to have professed 
the Jaina creed. The origin of the term Komati has landed scholars on 
all kinds of speculations. But the following suggestion has been admitted 
as more reasonable. The early immigrants of this community hailed fiom 
Kai nfitaka. They were Jama by persuasion and worshipped the deity Com¬ 
ma! an.Ttha. On account of their devotion to Gommata they earned the 

I The above information fiom the Kaifiyats and local records is gleaned from the 
accounts furnished in the Lists of Antiquarian JRemains in the Madras Presidency 
by Sewell, Volume I, Studies in South Indian Jainism by Itao A Ayyangar, and 
TnlOchana Pallava and Knnkhla Chala by N. V enka^aramannyya. 
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appellation Gomati or Komati. 1 Their early settlement appears to have been 
in the northern region and subsequently they spread all over the Telugu 
country. At a later period Penugo^da in the West Godavari District became 
an important centre of the community. This suggestion regarding the Jama 
origin of the Komati community is interesting; and we may note_it ten¬ 
tatively as one more probable evidence of Jaina influence in the Andhra 
country. Further researches, however, are necessary to accept this view 
as a fact. 

Jaina Period m Telugu Literature Now we shall take up the 
question as to how far the Telugu literature is influenced by Jainism. We 
have been persuaded to investigate into this problem for the following con¬ 
siderations Jainism flourished m South India at a very early period 
of its history, and two of the mam literatures of the peninsula, viz., the 
Kannada literature and the Tamil literature, have borne the imprint of 
Jainism in a remarkable manner. This is illustrated by a large number 
of extant works in Kannada and Tamil reflecting the religious conventions 
of the faith. On this analogy it is but natural to expect that Jamism, which 
proceeded to the Andhra Desa even earlier than the other regions of South 
India, should have left its impression on Telugu litreature also. But 
the facts appear to be quite contrary to our expectations. Hence we have 
to go deeper into the matter and examine the subject in all its bearings. 

The extant Telugu literature contains barely three or four works 
attributed to Jaina authors of later period. 3 The earliest literary 
product in Telugu so far available is the Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta. 
It was written about the middle of the 11th century a. d. under the patronage 
of the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja II. The highly evolved classical 
stjde of its composition presupposes the fact that it was preceded by a variety 
of literary activities and that the Telugu literature was being developed for 
some centuries previously. If such earlier literary works did exist in that 
language, what happened to them ? It may be possible to furnish a suitable 
answer to this query if we study the leligious conditions of the country 
carefully, A gieat upheaval in favour of the orthodox Hindu faith had come 
over the countiy by tho time of Rajaiaja II. Jainsim had fallen into disrepute 
by this time. Not only was it being cornered by the advocates of Brahmanical 
faith, but was also being persecuted and systematically crushed, • 

In these days of calamity, as it has happened under similar condi¬ 
tions, all the sacred objects of the ill-favoured faith including the religious 
works might ha\e been desecrated or destroyed. We may note the singular 


1 KujariijanarCndrn pattAbhishuka saftchikii, p 100, TmOpf, Yol Y1II, ISo. 2, p. 179. 

2 R, Xnrasm^hncbar. Historj o£ Kannada Literature, pp, 67-68. 
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circumstance in this context, namely, that Nannaya Bhatta, contrary to 
the conventions of his age, makes no reference to his predecessors in his woik. 
This silence may be attributed to the fact that they were Jaina by pmsuasion. 
But, in a way, we can trace the influence of Jainism even on Nannaya Bhatta 
himself. It is his style. The refined champu style of composition exhibited 
by Nannaya Bhatta in his work owed its origin to the Jama poets of the 
Kannada country who had almost specialised m it, and it is admitted on all 
hands that Nannaya Bhatta was indebted to and influenced by liteiary 
lummaiies from Karnataka. We may further note in this connection 
another significant event which has a bearing on the literary histoiy 
of the two adjoining regions of Karnataka and Andhia Dc£a. It is this. 
Some of the great literary figures of the Kannada literatuie, such as Pampa 
and Nagavarma, who flourished about a centuiy prior to Nannaya Bhatta, 
either hailed from the Telugu countiy or weie closely connected with it It 
is on account of such considerations that scholars are inclined to believe m 
the existence of a Jaina Peiiod in Telugu hteiatuie, 1 similar to one 
in Kannada literature. We can fuither postulate the existence of this 
Jaina period approximately during the ninth and the tenth centimes A. d. 
We derive this suggestion'from the study of the Telugu inscriptions which 
evince appreciable signs of literaray development at this time. 

2 , Antiquities and Relics 

Now w r e pass on to the next stage in our investigation and proceed 
to explore the Jaina antiquities and ancient relics of the Andhra Des'a 
While examining these sources we have to bear in mind the following two 
points. First, the information regarding many of these objects is based 
on the reports received by the late Robert Sewell from local officials and 
other informants who were not specially trained in the subject. Conse¬ 
quently their reports are neither complete nor always trustworthy. 
Secondly, we can detect some confusion m these descriptions, arising fioin 
the lack of discrimination between the Buddhist and Jama sculptuies. 
As Buddhism also had prevailed in the land, ordinary people of the 
orthodox school were not in a position to distinguish between the Buddhist 
images and the images of Jinas and co mm only mistook the latter for the 
former. Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that many of the 
sculptures dubbed as Buddhist in these reports were really Jama. 

1) Ganj’am District, though at present included in the state of 
Orissa, constitutes the northern frontier of Andhra Desa. At Malati 
near Goomsur hills of this region several images which were probably 
Jaina were found. On the Sangamesvara hill at Sailada in this district have 


1 Ep. Ind., Yol XV, p 166. 
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been discovered rock-cut figures of Jaina Tirthakaras in a cavern* and an 
image of Lord Mahavlra, outside. 

2) Two small deserted Jaina temples have been found at Jayati. 
At Mamidivada have been noticed two old temples said to have been built 
by the Jainas. Machavaram contains two images in a tank to the west of the 
village. They are recognised as Jaina by the village folk. A Jaina image 
was found near an old temple at Peddamarru. Another Jaina image was 
lying half-buried and Uncared for in the middle of the village Tatipaka. 
The village Nandapuram in the Pottangi Taluk has preserved a small 
ancient temple containing nude images of the Jaina creed. All these villages 
are in the Vizagapatam District. 

3) A Jaina image, in kayotsarga posture, six feet high and 
half buried, was found at Dharmavaram in the Vizagapatam District. 
It is called Sanyasi Ayya and worshipped by women desirous of 
progeny. If they are blessed with an offspring, the child is named Sanyasi, 
if male, and Sanyasi Amma, if female. Jaina images in sitting posture 
are found at Pittapuram in the Godavari District. These are adored by 
the villagers as Sanyasi Devulu or ‘recluse gods’. Jaina relics sUch as the 
images of Tirthakaras, old temples, etc., are found at Ariyavattam, Nedulurn, 
Atrcyapuram, Kazuluru, Jalluru, Draksharama and other villages in the 

Godavari District. Draksharama, it may be noted, is a renowned Saivite 
centre. 

4) The following villages in the Krishna District are known to possess 
the Jaina antiquities specified below. On the top of the hill adjoining 
Mognlrfljapuram there exists a sculpture which might be probably Jaina. 
To the west of the village Gudivada lies a fine Jaina statue in an excellent 
state of preservation. Jaina remains have been located at Pondilgula on 
the bank of river Kiishna and in the Hyderabad area across the river. 
Tadikonda contains an old deserted temple said to have been built in the 
days of the Jainas or the Bauddhas. The sculptures deposited in this temple 
are possibly Jaina. A colossal image said to have been Buddhistic was found 
neglected and despised in the enclosure of the Ramalinges'vara temple at 
Tenali. Could it be Jaina? Three beautifully carved figures , of the Jaina 

Tirthakaras have been discovered in the courtyard of the present Siva 
temple at Chebrolu. 1 

5) A stone statue of a Tirthakara has been noticed on a hill to 
the west of the town of Atmakuru in the Nellore District. Villages like 
Yachavaram, N.Iyakallu, etc., in the Kurnool District are reported to contain 
Jaina relies. 


I lip Ind., Vol V, p, 143, 
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6) Danavulapadu in the Cuddapah District was a gnat cenire of the 
Jaina faith. Excavations carried on at this village by the Archaeological 
Department ol the Government of India m 1903 have unearthed a laige 
number of remarkable antiquities of the Jama cieed. 1 Finely caived pede¬ 
stals and pillars bearing the figures ot Tiithakaras and their Sasanadevatus 
and Nishidhi memorials have been discovered in this place. Some 
of these objects bear early inscriptions ot about the 8th and 9th centuries 
a. d. But on the evidence ot two other categories ot finds the antiquity of the 
place cun be pushed back to still earlier times. Herein was excavated a 
chamber of bricks in which was enshnned an image of Par^vanatha Tnt- 
hakara. These bricks were of considerably big size and resembled those 
found in the ruined Buddhist stupas in the Kiishpa District. A lew Andhra 
coins were also picked up m couise ot digging. These two last named 
finds would indicate that this place might have been a Jama centre at least 
from the third century a. d. 

We may note here an interesting fact regarding the name Danavula¬ 
padu attached to the village. Danavula-padu means ‘the ruined settlement 
of demons 5 . It is a term of reproach evidently coined and applied to 
the place of Jama associations by the followers ot the orthodox faith 
at a later period when Jainism fell into discredit. This expression may be 
contracted with the name Devagudi meaning ‘the temple of gods’, borne 
by another village m the neighbourhood. 3 

3, Inscriptions 

HAthigumphA Inscription . Now we enter into the secure realm of 
inscriptions which furnish eminently authentic and supremely reliable testi¬ 
mony m our investigation. The first and foremost landmark of epigraphical 
discovery in regaid to the advent of Jainism m the Andhra Desa is to be 
traced m the famous Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela 8 who was a 
powerful champion of the Jama doctrine. The epigraph which has been 
ussigned to the second century b. o. speaks of the activities earned on by 
this JKalmga ruler for. the promotion of Jama faith. One ol the king’s 
achievements recounted m the epigraph was the setting up of the image 
of Kalmga Jma which had been snatched away by king Nanda, and 
another was the erection ot a shrine near the Belie Depository of the Arhat 

1 Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1903-06, pp 120-127 

2 The above is a brief review of the Ja na antiquities and ancieut relics It is not 
exhnustrve Much of the account is based on the information contained in the Lists 
of Antiquarian Remains m the Madras Presidency, Vol I; and ijtudies m fcouih 
Indian Jainism. 

J Up Ind,, Vol. XX, pp. 71 It 
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on the Hill. Incidentally we are told that the Wheel of Conquest of the Jaina 
Doctrine had been duly set in motion on the Kumar! Hill 1 The expression 
revealing this information contains no explicit reference to the author 
of the activity. But it is easy to find out from the context that it must 
be none else than Mahavira, the last prophet of the Jaina Law, who is 
aptly described herein as having revolved the victorious wheel of the creed. 
This conclusion is further supported by the analogy of Lord Buddha 
who is familiarly portrayed as having set the wheel of Dhamma into action. 

The Kumar! Hill alluded to above is identical with the TJdayagiri 
mountain 3 wherein are engraved the inscription of Kharavela and a few 
others to be noticed presently. This bit of epigraphical evidence backed by 
literary tradition noticed previously makes it clear that the foundations 
of the Jaina Law were laid in as early a period as the sixth century b. c. 
on the southern frontiers of the Kalinga country which comprised the 
northern boundary of the Andhra Desa. 

Udayagiri-Khandagiri Epigraphs: Nothing is known regarding the 
state of Jainism in the Andhra country from the sixth to the second century 
b. o. But evidence is available to surmise that it should have received impetus 
during the regime of Kharavela who was a zealous patron of the faith. 
Encouraged by his pious support Jaina missionaries appear to have marched 
to different parts of the Andhra country and preached the gospel 
of Lord Jina among its residents. For we are told in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that Kharavela convened a conference of learned Jainas 
on the Kumar! Hill and consolidated the Ahgas or sacred texts of the 
doctrine. This should have evidently infused new spirit among its advocates. 
Besides the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the Udayagiri and 
Khapdagiri caves have treasured a large number of Jaina records ranging 
from the second century b. o. to the tenth century a. d. 8 Particularly 
interesting among these documents are the epigraphs that speak of the bene¬ 
factions made in favour of the Jaina ascetics by the chief queen of Kliara- 
veia and the dignitaries of the kingdom. These inscriptions thus constitute a 
pillar of light, as it were, radiating the lustre of the Jaina Law through the 
region of Kalinga into the land of Andhra from the early epoch to the 
mediaeval age of its history. 

A Big Gap. After this we are confronted with a big gap of several 
centuries on account of the dearth of epigraphical sources that have not come 


1 


1 lip Iud., Vol. XX, p, 80 j supavata vijaya-cha?>'i~Kumurlpava(e s 1. 14, 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p ICG. 

3 lip,, Ind Vol. XX, pp, 150-67, 
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forth so far. This wide blank in the account of Jainism can be explained 
by a study of the political and religious history of the Andhia Do£a. Part 
of the country was under the influence* of the Satavahanas who ruled from 
the 3rd century b. c. to the 3rd century a. d. and who wme, on the whole, 
staunch supporters of the Buddhist religion. The same creed enjoyed patro¬ 
nage at the hands of the Ikshvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas. The 
Salankayanas, the Vishnukundins and the Pallavas, governing different areas 
from the 3rd to the 7th century a. d., not only followed the Brahmanical 
faith, but also zealously led the movement for its revival. Thus for nearly 
7 or 8 long centuries Jainism could not look forth for help from the rulers 
or the state officials. Besides, Buddhism and other doctrines also seem to 
have held the field during this age. From an allusion to the exemption of 
taxes in the Yilavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarma, 1 it may be gatheied 
that the Ajlvikas 2 had settled in a substantial number in the region of 
the Nellore District in the 5th century a. d. But though vanquished and 
suppressed, Jainism was not wiped out from the land; and its teachers seem 

to have been carrying on their work silently and unflinchingly as seen from 
the subsequent history. With the conquest and establishment of theii lule 
in the Andhra De£a by the Chalukyas of Karnataka who were generous 
patrons of the faith, Jainism came to the fore for some time in the Telugu 
country. 

Eastern ChXlukya Records: Jainism received patronage at the 
hands of the members of the Eastern Chalukya house from the beginning. 
Kubja Vishpuvardhana, junior brother of Pulake£i II of the Western 
Chalukya family, founded this dynasty in the Andhia country during the 
first quarter of the 7th century a. d. Ayyana Mahadevi, the queen of Kubja 
Vishpuvardhana, made the gift of the village Musinikunda, situated in the 
Tonka Natavadi Yishaya for the benefit of a Jama temple named Nadumbi 
Vasati at Bijavada (modern Bezwada). The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of the Jama teacher Kalibhadracharya. The temple which was pro¬ 
bably built by the donor herself, belonged to the Kavururi gana and Samgha 
anvaya. The grant was renewed subsequently at the time of Yishnuvard- 
hana III, a later ruler of the family. 2 

Encouraged by the material assistance of the princes of the 
Eastern Chalukya family, the doctrine of Lord Jina appears to have 
gathered much strength and influence in the kingdom. Yijayaditya YI 
alias Amma II, a later ruler of the house, was a great promoter of the 

1 Ep Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp 296 ft. 

2 The Ajlvikas ■were an independent sect and the view that they were a class of 
Jama mendicants is not correot. See Mediaeval Jainism, pp 218-23. 

3 An Rep, on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916-17, p 116. 
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faith. His reign extended from a. d. 945 to 970. Three copper-plate 
records of his reign that speak of the munificent benefactions made by 
him for the benefit of Jaina temples and priests have come to 
light. According to the contents of the Maliyapu^di cnarter 1 issued by 
this king, a Jaina temple was erected in the south of the village Dharmapuri 
by Katakaraja Durgaraja. Durgaraja was an important official of the state 
and the designation Katakaraja connotes that he was { a superintendent of the 
royal camp’. The temple was named Katakabharana Jmalaya evidently after 
this official. At the requst of Durgaraja the king made a gift of the village 
Maliyapundi for the benefit of the temple. The Jmalaya was in charge of 
the teacher Sri-Mandiradeva who was a disciple of Divakara and grand-disciple 
of Jmanrindi and belonged to the Yapaniya samgha, Koti-Maduva or Maduva 
gana and Nandi gachcbha. The village Dharmapuri has been identified with 
modern Dharmavuramu in the Nellore District. 

Another charter known as the Kaluchumbarru grant 2 records the 
donation of the village Kaluchumbarru for the purpose of providing for the 
repairs to the charitable dining hall of a Jaina temple called Sarvaloka^raya 
Jinabhavana. The temjde was under the management of Arhanandi who 
belonged to the Valahari ga^a and Addakali gachchha. The gift was made 
with the approval of the king by a lady named Chamekamba who belonged 
to the Pattavardhika lineage, was a devout follower of the Jaina ci eed and 
a pupil of Arhanandi. The grant village K’duchumbarru was situated in 
the district of Attilinandu. Attili which was evidently the headquarters of 
of the district still exists in its old name and is situated in the West 
Godiivaii District. It is interesting to note that the temple appeals to have 
derived Bs name after one of the predecessors of Amina II, either Chalukya 
Bhima II or Amma I, who bore the title Sarvalokasraya 8 and during 
whose regime the temple possibly cnme into existence. 

The Masuhpatam plates 4 of the same king present a deeply coloured 
picture of the Jama faith. The epigraph introduces us to a distinguished family 
of feudatory chiefs who were devout followers of the Jaina Law and to an 
eminent line of Jaina teachers who commanded respect in the society. 
Naravahana I, a scion of the Trinayana Aula and Grevya gotra, was 
an officer under the Eastern Clmlukya kings. His son Melapaiaja and 
the latter’s wife Megdamba were zealous adherents of the Jaina creed. To 
them were born Bhima and Naravahana II, who ardently followed the path 

1 Ep. lnd, Vol IX, pp 47 £f. 

2 Ibid. Vol. VII, pp. 177 C. 

3 D. O Ganguly; The Ensteru Gbalakyos, pp. 71 and 79 

4 Ep. Iud^ Yol XXIV, pp. 2G3 ff. 
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of Jama Dharraa. Favoured by Chalukya Bhima II, they secured the 
insignia of feudal chieftainship. They had a preceptor named Jaya^ena vho 
was pioficient in Jaina philosophy and had the surname Nftthasena. He 
was a disciple of Chandrasena. Jayasena was honoured by seveiai orders of 
Jaina ascetics and lay worshippers, to wit, Sravakas, Kshapanakas, Kshulinkas 
and Ajjakas. At the instance of this reputed teacher, Bhima and Narav.lhana 
II erected two Jaina temples at Yijayavatika (i. e., modern Bezwada),and 
for the benefit of these temples king Amnia II granted the village Pedda 
Galidiparru having converted it into a devabhoga. ihe gift village is lepie- 
sented by the present dav Peda Gadelavarru, a village in the Tenali taluk 
(Guntur Db). 

An inscription engraved on the wall of the Duigapancha cave at 
Ramatirtha 1 m the Yizagapatam District is highly interesting m that it 
furnishes valuable information both about the place itself and a later king 
of the Eastern Chalukya lineage. The epigraph belongs to the reign of 
Yimaladitya (a. d. 1011-22) and states that his religious teacher inkalayogi 
Siddnantadeva of the De£i gana paid homage to Bamakonda with gieat 
devotion. This shows, in the first instance, that the king had become a 
conveit to the Jaina faith and had adopted the Jaina teacher as his spiritual 
guide. Secondly, the lecoid testifies to the eminence of Ramatirtha as a 
sac ed resort of the Jaina religion. Ramaththa has been evidently lefened 
to in the inscription as Bamakonda. It is further gathered from the records 
of pilgrims of eaiJier date wntten in red paint on the ceiling of the Panda- 
vapaiicha cave and fiom an inscription on the pedestal of a broken Jaina image 
at Ramatlrtka, that the place was an influential centre of the faith from 
early times and a holy abode of pilgr mage foi its followers. 2 Ramatirtha 
was an eminent stronghold of Buddhism during the eaily centuries of 
Christian Era and a large number of Buddhist lemains have been discoveied 
keie. 8 It is interesting to observe how Jainism captured this place during 
the declining days of the Buddhist creed and converted it into a stronghold 
of its own. 

Danavulapadtj Inscriptions Let us at this stage reveit to Danavula- 
padu once again and review it through the perspective of epigraphy. About 
a dozen inscriptions engraved on sculptured pillars, pedestalo of images and 
tablets of stone have been noticed here 4 These range in date from the bth 

1 An Rep on S I Epig.nphy 1J1S, Appendix B, Xo S31 and p U3 

2 Ibid, p 134, Mad Arch Bop 1903-9, pp 10-11, 1909-10, pp 20-21, 1910-11 pp 
13-14. 

3 Ibid ; An Rep. Arch Surr. of Ind , 1910-11, pp 7S-S7 

4 Ibid, 1905-6, pp 121-4; An. Rep. on. S I Epigraphy, 1900, Appendix B, 27o? 331-4] 
of 1905. 
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century a. d. onwards. One of them assignable to the 10th century refers 
to the Rashtrakuta king Nityavarsha who may be identified with Indra 
III or Khottiga. Another epigraph eulogises and records the death, by 
the vow of sanyasana, of the great commander of the forces, Srlvijaya, who 
was an eminent warrior, a profound scholar and an ardent follower of 
Jaina Law. 1 The records contain allusions to a divine named Kanakaklrti- 
deva and another teacher. Some of the epigraphs are intended to celebrate 
the Nishidhi memorials of certain lay disciples of the mercantile community 
hailing from Penugonde. Prom these it becomes clear that this place, i, e., 
Danavulapadu, was considered sacred; and faithful followers of the Jaina Law 

proceeded here from distant places to terminate their lives according to 
religious injunctions. 

Anmakonda Pillar Inscription : Jainism appears to have derived some 
help during the early regime of the Kakatiya rulers of Warangal. On a 
hillock near Anmakonda, not far away from Warangal, stands the temple of 
PadmakshT. A pillar set up in front of this temple bears the figures of 
squatting Jinas on its four sides and a Jaina inscription which mentions the 
following facts. 2 The epigraph is dated A. d. 1117, during the reign of 
the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya YI. Mahamapdale£vara Kakati 
Prola, son of Betarasa, was the feudatory governor of the king. Pergade 
Beta, son of Dandadhinatha Vaija, succeeded to the hereditary office 
of the minister under the Kakati chief Prola. Mailama was the wife of 
this minister Beta. An ardent follower of the Jaina Law, she built a Jaina 
temple named Kadalalaya Basadi on the top of the Anmakonda hill and 
made an endowment of land for its maintenance. The pillar also was set 
up by the same lady on that occasion. Mshamandale^vara Melarasa, another 
dignitary of the kingdom, also gave* land for the benefit of the Jaina temple. 
It may be easily seen that the Kadalalaya Basadi of the epigraph has been 
replaced by the PadmakshT temple of the present day. 

Tadapatri Recoi'd: An inscription from Tadapatri 3 in the Anan- 
tapur District discloses the existence, in that locality, of a well-established 
Jaina temple, an influential line of Jaina teachers and the patronage received 
by them from the feudatory rulers of the area, who claimed their descent 
m the lunat race. The epigraph is dated a. d. 1198 and records an 
endowment of land made by the feudatory chief Udayaditya to the divine 
Meghachandra who was the superintending priest of the Chandranfitha- 
Pfirsvnn&tha Basadi and belonged to the Miila samgha, De£i gana, Kopdakunda 

1 Kp Ind., VoL X, pp. 147 ff. 

2 Ibid„ YoL IX, pp. 25G ff. 

3 South Indian Inset iptions {S. I, I.), Vol IV, No. 79S 
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anvaya, Bustaka gachchha and Ingalesvara Ball. Meghachandia’s guru was 
Bbiinuklrti whose guru was Bahubali. 

Chebrolu Charter: An epigraph fiom Cbebrolu 1 m the Krisbpfi 
District speaks of the temple of Ananta Jma in the locality and seems to 
record the continuance of a gift of land formeily made for its maintenance 
by a chief named Jaya. Evidently, the temple must have been in existence 
by the beginning of the 13th century a. j\, as the mscuption mentions 
the date a. d. 12 L3-4. From this fact it would be reasonable to suimise that 
Jainism still claimed some following and was held in estimation to an extent 
in that area. 

Ktjnthu Tirthakara An interesting inscription has been noticed 
on the pedestal of an image deposited in the open air Aichaeological 
Museum at Hampi. 3 It records the construction of a Chaityalaya m the city 
of Kandanavrolu and the consecration therein of the image of Kunthu Tirt¬ 
hakara by Immadi Bukka Mantrl^vara, son of Baichaya Dapdanatba. This 
dignitary was the disciple of Dharmabhushapa Bkattarakachaiya of the Mill a 
Samgha, Balatkara gapa and Saiasvatl gachchha. The epigraph is dated 
A. d. 1395 and may be assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagara king, 

Harihara II. The image must have originally belonged to Kumool, as the 
ancient name of the town was Kandanavrolu. But unfortunately the image 

is lost and only the pedestal has survived. The loss is felt all the more, 

because the images of the Tirthakara Kunthunatha are veiy lare and 
not generally available for study and examination. This aftords one more 

instanoe of the lingering state of Jainism in the Andhra region. 

SrI^ailam Epigraph : Now we reach the end of our epigraphical jour¬ 
ney and notice with sorrow the tragic doom that extinguished the last lem- 
nants of the Jaina faith in the Andhra region. While lecounting the pious 
achievements of a Virasaiva chief named Linga, son of Santa, an inscription 
from Srlsaila, dated a. d. 1512, tells us that he took pride in cutting oil 
the heads of Svetambara Jamas. 5 No further details aie Joithcoming 
regarding the activities of this Linga against his opponents of the Jaina creed. 
Though this piece of information is meagre, it is full of significance when lead 
in the context of the entire history of Jainism in the .Andhra countiy. 
Firstly, it pioves that Jainsim had lingered on m the Andhia country, 
particularly in the region of Srlsaila, in spite of overwhelming odds, till the 
period of the 16th century. Secondly, it testifies to the prevalence of the 
Svctumbara sect in that land and stiengthens our earlier surmise that some 

1 Au. Rep. on b. I, Epigraphy, 1936, Appendix B, No. 336. 

9 Ibid , 1915, Appendix C, No 16. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, pp 142 ff 
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of the missionary activities conducted by the pioneers of the Jaina Law in 
South India were sponsored by the members of the Svetambara school. 
Thirdly, it shows that ruthless persecution by the followers of hostile 
creeds was prominent among the causes that led to the extinction of the Jaina 
faith in the Andhra Desa. 1 

Conclusion \ We may conclude the above brief review of Jainism in 
the Andhra Des'a with the following useful observations. 

1) The three categories of sources examined by us, viz., traditions 
and literature, antiquities and inscriptions are mutually corroborative. The 
gaps in the story left out m one class of material are sometimes supplied 
and filled in by others. 

2) To a superficial observer the Andhra De6a is virtually devoid 
of all traces of Jainism; for, no followers of the cieed worth the name exist 
in the area. No sacred places like Sravana Belagola in Karnataka or Jina 
Kanchi in the Tamil Nad have survived m the Andhra country. Unlike 
the Kannada and Tamil literatures, the Telugu literature has preserved no 
liteLary woiks of outstanding merit written by Jaina authors. Bui the 
above enquuy has convinced us that the facts were quite different. 

3) A close and correlated study of the various sources has brought 
home the following glowing features of the history of Jamism in the Andhra 
De£a. i. Jamism migrated to the land of the Andhras prior to Buddhism 
in as early a period as the 6th century b. o. ii. It had to encounter formi¬ 
dable opposition from the Buddhist creed. Though met with reverses, it 
continued its struggle with remarkable perseverance and survived with credit 
for a long time. iii. Jainism was prevnlent in large areas and wielded consi¬ 
derable influence over impoitant sections of the society. Many a ruling 
prince and eminent official of the state came under its direct influence and 
fervently followed the path of the Jama Law. 

4) -Particulally int resting and highly significant are those souices 
that hail from the Krishna and Guntur Districts, because this area was the 
stronghold of the rival creed of Buidhism. A comparison of the sources 
from this area with others will show thit they are neither meagre nor 
insignificant Nay, they are even preponderating so to say. This position 
furnishes eloquent testimony to the high spirit and indomitable courage 
that ch iracterised the missionary activities of the torch-bearers of the Jaina 
Law who worked under adverse circumstances and succeeded in establishing 
the suprem icy of their Lith, 

l Th«« jucce of epigr.ipbical ci idence vindn-ntcs the statements of Jaina persecution 
occurring in the literature and Jocnl records noticed preciously. 



CHAPTER III 

* 

JAINISM IN TAMIL NAD 

i. Antiquity 

As contrasted with its vicissitudes in the Andhra 33cL, Jainism 
presents itself in a preeminently advantageous position in the Tamil Nad, 
The sources that come to our help in the task of reconstructing its history 
are exceedingly rich and abundant. We shall make a selective study of 
them with a view to understand the story in its main details. 

Advent of Jainism: The geographical situation of the Tamil 
Nad would indicate that Jainism was introduced here either through the 
Andhra Dcsa or the Karnataka country. The latter view appeals to have 
geneially found favour with the scholars as it denves its support from the 
well established tiadition of Bhadrabaliu’s migiation to Karnataka. But 
the evidence discussed at length in the pievious chapter would persuade 
us to consider the possibility of the former view also in an agieeable 
light. Theiefore we shall discuss here, in the first instance, the antiquity 
of Jainism in the Tamil territory on its own merit, irrespective of its 
affiliations with other parts of South India, and then take up the question 
of its relationship with the adjoining areas. 

Evidence of Mahavamsa: The tenth chapter of the Mahavamsa, 
a Buddhist chronicle of the fifth century a. d., deals with the conseciation 
of the prince Bandukabhaya. While describing the new constructions in the 
capital town of Anuradhapura, we are told that the king built a house for the 
Nigantha Jotiya to the east of the cemetery. Nigantha G-iii and many 
ascetics of vanous heretical sects were residing in that area. Pioceedmg 
further the narrative informs us that the ruler also constructed a chapel for 
Nigantha Kumbhanda and that it was named after him. A dwelling for 
the Ajlvakas was also erected by the monarch. 1 

The expression Nigantha occuiring in the above account is a 
Prakrit form of the Sanskrit term Niigrantha which means a follower of the 
Jama faith The leign of king Pandukabhaya 2 has been placed m the 4th 
century n. c. (fiom d. c. 377 to 307) and so the above events concerning the 
construction of a dwelling and a temple for the Nugianthas m the capital 
should be refened to the early pciiod of the Ceylon history. 

1 Geiger’s Mahavamsa, p 73 A reference to the place of residence of Nigantha 
Gin is contained in Dipavnmsa (H, Oldenberg, IP, 11) also another Buddhist 
chronicle of the 4tli century a d, 

2. Mahavamsa, Introduction, page wwi. 

4 
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Important Landmark: This piece of information constitutes an 
important landmark in the history of Jainism m South India. The evidence 
is trustworthy since it comes from a source which is fairly ancient and none 
the least pro-Jaina. Further the accuracy with which the ciicumstantial 
details are narrated should leave no doubt in regaid to its authenticity. 
This shows that Jainism had established itself m the northern part of Ceylon 
'and claimed a respectable status in the kingdom. It also points to the 
possibility that the Tamil land might have come into contact with the creed 
of Lord Jma by the period of the 4th century b. o. or even eaiher. For 
on account of their pLoximity closer relationship subsisted between Ceylon 
and the Tamil country 1 , and the Jama missionaries like the protagonists of 
the Buddhist faith might have naturally preached their doctrine m the latter 
region, prior to their immigration into the island by the land route through 
peninsular India. 

It may be gathered from the above account in the Mahavamsa and 
from other sources that Buddhism was not the dominant religious faith of 
Ceylon in the 4th century b. c. Jainism and other ‘heretical’ creeds appear 
to have held the field. Buddhism gained prominence m the island later by 
the end of the third century b. g. during the reign of the Ceylonese ruler 
Levanampiya Tissa who was a zealous advocate of the faith. 2 It would 
thus seem that the doctrine of Lord Jma which ^was senior to that of 
Lord Buddha consistently maintained its priority and also superiority, for 
some time, not only in the land of its origin, but also in the distant provinces 

of South India and Ceylon, thanks to the well-organised proselytizing 
activities of its advocates. 

Testimony op Traditions: We may notice in this context an 
interesting tradition hailing from Karnataka which, though recorded in a 
late literary composition, seems to reflect the antiquity of Jainism in the 
Tamil country. Levacliandru, a Jama author of the last century, who was 
a native of Kanakagin or Maleyuru in the Mysoie territory, D has made a 
faithful collection of miscellaneous legends and traditional accounts of rulers 
and Jama teachers m his compendium named Ihijfivallkathe. Aftei furnishing 
the details regarding the migration of Bhudiabahu and Chandragupta to 
the Mysore region, the work tells us that Bhadrabuliu, at,the time of his 
death, nominated his disciple ViAtkhaeharya as the leader of the assemblage 

I From the account of Vijayo, given in the Mahavamsa (chapter mi) we knots that 
tnc lAindyan kingdom oi the southern legion of the Tamil country had come into 
intimate iclatiou^hip v ith Oe^Juu. The Dlpiuamsa contains allusions to JInmila 

(IS, 47, ilO, 17, etc ) which show that the cultural ties between the two regions 
were riniutamod m the later period also. 

- Mnhuvathsu, chapter xi, ' 

d IvnrpMal a Kaviohnnte, Vol. HI, pp 117-S. 
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of monks and instructed him to proceed still fuithei to tlic Chola and Pfindyn 
countries. Accordingly VisYikhrichai va icpaned to those legions and piopa- 
gated the tenets of the Jama Jj.iw among then inhabitants who wcic 
already iamihar with the doctrine. 1 Bhadrabahu is known to have deceased 
by the beginning of the thud century b. c. (b. c. 20 7 ) So the earlier contact 
of Jainism with the Chola and Pandya countries, l e., the Tamil Nad, as 
specified in this account, may be postulated approximately by the period of 
the 4th century b o. 

Testimony of another literaly source is available to show that tho 
above statement of Devachandra is not unfounded. Batnanandi, a wider 
of the 15th ccutnry a d, gives an account of Bhadi abrdiu’s exodus to 
Karnataka on similar lines rn his Sanskrit work entitled Bhadi abahuchauta 
and states that Visfiklificliarya, the disciple of Bhadi alului, led the Jaina 
samgha at the instance of his guru to the Chola country. 2 

BocKr Beds and Epigraphs After this we pass on to a different 
category of .sources whose evidence should be considered duect and decisive. 
In consequence of the researches conducted by the enthusiastic scholars of 
the Epigraphist’s office, Madras , 3 a large number of caverns containing beds 
carved out m the lock has been discovered m the hills and mountainous 
regions in the Pudukkottai aiea and Madura and Tmnevelly Districts of 
the Madras State. The Wo last-named areas are particularly rich in 
these antiquities and the Madrua District is known to possess considerably 
nqmerous monuments of this kind. These caverns are generally situated on 
mountain slopes at almost inaccessible heights, in out-of-the-way places and 
in the mteiioi of dense forests inhabited by wild beasts The beds sometimes 
designated as Pauchapandava beds are made into shape by chiselling the 
§tone and usually possess the elevation of a pillow. The caverns as a rule 
are provided with the conveniences of natural water supply. From this 
description it may be seen that these rocky hermitages on the hills must 
have been, at one time, occupied by ascetics, monks and leeluses who wanted 
to spend their lives in secluded retirement far from the habitations crowded 
by worldly people. 

The very position and nature of these stony couches which are 
characteristically simple and austere would point to their gieat antiquity. 
But on account of then association, m majority of instances, with inscriptions 
written in ancient script, it lias been possible to detenmne the age of these 

1 Ep Cnrn, Vol II, Introduction, p 39, Studies m South Indian Jainism, pp 20 
nnd 32. 

2 Ep Cnrn , Yol II, Introduction, p 3S. 

3 Vide An Rep on S I Epigraphy, 1907, pp 46-47, 190$, pp 16-47, 

1909, pp 67-70, 1910, pp 66-69,'etc. 
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monuments with some precision. These epigraphs are sometimes engraved 
quite close to and on the pillow sides of the beds, thus furnishing unerring 
proof of their synchronism. 1 The chaiacters of the records present archaic 
specimens of the Brahml script and may be referred to the peiiod of the 3rd 
century n. c. 2 In order to present a clear picture of the theme I may 
illustrate these remarks with a brief description of some of the individual 
monuments. 

Madura District : 1 ) A cavern with more than dozen beds and 

Brahml inscriptions was found in the Anaimalai Hill. Three of these are 
doublo beds. 2) A huge cavern, the biggest so far known, containing 
numerous beds and Brahml inscriptions, was noticed at A 7 arichchiyur. 3) The 
Tirupparankunram hill revealed the existence of two caverns. One of them 
possesses six beds with writing in Brahml script on their pillow side. The 
other cavern has two beds and no inscriptions. 4) A big cavern possessing 
many beds was spotted out at Alagarmalai. It has two Brahml inscriptions, 
one on the floor of the cave and another on the brow of the hill. 5) Kong- 
arpuliyangulam has presented at least four caverns possessing more than 
thirty beds in all. Writing in Brahml characters was detected in one of 
these caves. 6) As a result of careful examination the hill called Siddhar- 
malai or 'the hill of the sages’ near Mettupatti or Muttupatti has yielded 
one cavern with tkiity beds. Three epigraphs in Brahml, one on a bed 
and two on the sheltering rock, have been discovered here. A detached 
boulder was also found to possess a single bed and a Brahml inscription. 7 ) 
Three caverns have been ransacked at Kllalavu. One of these possesses 
beds and inscriptions in Brahml alphabet. The other two caverns contain 
beds, but no inscriptions. 15 

Tinnevrlly District. One cavern possessing writing in Brabml 
script and several beds has been explored at Marugaltalai. Dour caverns 
containing Brahml inscriptions and a large number of beds have been discover¬ 
ed at Kahigumalai which is lich in rock-cut architecture and sculptures. 
Ton bods have been traced out in a cavern at Yirasikliamani. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that on one of these beds was found cDgraved a figure made 
up of 64 small squaies. A game known as Ceylon Arasudi Keliya is 
associated with an identical diagram. 4 This figure iheiefore appears to 
have been intended for the playing purpose. This cavern is devoid of any 
inscriptions iu Biahmi alphabet. 

1 Compare, An Rep. on K. I. Ep #l RIOS, p 47. 

2 Proceedings ana Transactions of Third Oriental Conference, p. 2fc2, 

3 lbtd^ pp. 275-7S; An. Rep. on S. T. Rplgraphy, H>07, pp. 40-47, etc, 

4 Proceedings etc,, p. 27G. 
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PuDOKKOrrAi Area Sittannaviisnl is an important hill range 
containing a large numbei of ancient lelics. It contains a natural cavern 
known as Eladipattam. Seventeen beds aie cut on the rock of this cavern 
and by the side of the laigest of these beds is engraved an inscription in 
Brfihml alphabet. A hill known as Aluuttimalai among the group of hills 
called Nfirttfunalai has a natural cavern with traces of beds similar to 
those at Sittannavaial. 1 

The Problem of Epigraphs. In regard to the palaeography of 
the Brfihmt inscriptions noted above it may be remarked that the script 
of these epigraphs is akin in many respects to the alphabet of the cave 
records of Ceylon belonging to the same period and fmther that their 
characters bear lesemblance with the Brfihml sciipt of the Bhattiprolu 
documents 2 3 These writings thus constitute the earliest lithic recoids of the 
Tamil Nad and the relics, viz, the rock-cut beds with which they are 
associated, comprise the most ancient lithic monuments of the people who 
lived in the land in that eaily age But in spite of the general familiarity 
with the script the interpretation of these epigraphs has baffled the best 
eflorts of renowned epigraplnsts. This may be attributed to some extent 
to a few hitheito unknown symbols of uncertain value occurring in theso 
writings. But the main difficulty lies in regard to their language which 
has proved a veritable puzzle 8 

t Two divergent views have been held on the question. According 
to one view the language used in these epigraphs is only Tamil which is 
found here m its eniliest and undeveloped state. The exponent of this 
theroy is Mr K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, retired Superintendent for 
Epigraphy of the Archaeological Department. Mr. Ayyar has also shown 
that these monuments are associated mainly with the activities of the 
Buddhist missionaries who preached the doctrine of Lord Buddha in the 
Tamil country. 4 The other view advocates a Prakrit basis for these 
epigraphs According to this opinion their language is a variety of Prakrit 

1 An. Bep. on. S I Ep, 191C>, p. SG and Dianna] of Pudukkott.u State, Yol, II,. 
pt ji, pp. 1077 and 1092 

2 Proceedings etc , Third Oriental Conference, p, 2S2. 

3 These records linae still remained an unsolved riddle, though they irere discovered 
o\cr four decades ago The contributory factors for this stale of affairs arc 
these peculiar foims of the Brlhrnl alphabet, crude and archaic nature of the 
language winch uin) be an undeveloped aaricty of Prakrit ( 7 ), difficulty m the 
grouping of s\llables and words, prepossession in regard to their Buddhist origin 
to the exclusion of their Jnina relationship. 

4 Proceedings etc, Third Oriental Conference, pp 27S-S1. 
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known as the Paisachi Prakrit. One of the areas wliere Paisachi Prakrit 
is said to have been in vogue was the Pandya country, and this description 
agrees with the provenance of these inscriptions. Dr. C. Narayana Kao, the 
protagonist of this theory, has substantiated his agruments by interpreting 
these records in keeping with his theory. 1 

» - • Jaina Origin: We may pass over the disputed question of the 
language and the contents of the epigraphs and concentrate our attention on 
those relics, which are closely related with these records, to wit, the natural 
caverns with their unique rows of lock-cut beds. There is adequate 
justification to maintain that these monuments, at any rate, the majority of 
them, could not have been primarily and exclusively Buddhistic m their 
origin. The grounds for such a contention are as follows 

First, although it is possible to postulate the infiltration of 
Buddhism in the Tamil country and in Ceylon prior to the epoch of the third 
century b. o., it gained neither strength nor prominence in these regions, 
taio Buddhist doctrine gathered momentum only during the later period of 
the century on account of the mighty support and patronage it received at 
the hands of the Mauryan emperor A£oka on the one side and of the Ceylon 
ruler Devanampriya Tissa on the other. 2 On the contrary, as we have 
observed while dealing with the history of Jainism in the Andhra Dos'a, 
Jaina teachers were the early enthusiastic leaders of missionary movements 
in South India. 3 This observation is confirmed by the prevalence of 
Jainism in Ceylon during the early age of the 4th oentury b. o. noticed 
above. We have also discussed with the help of some literary traditions the 
possibility that the Tamil Nad could not have been excluded fLom the sphere 

6f missionary activities of those early teachers of the Jaina Law in those 
days, t 

Secondly, we have to note the Jaina associations and environments 
of many of these caverns and monuments. Here are a few by vay of 
illustration: 1) At Tirupparankunram, not far away from one of the caverns 
noticed above, have been found two square depressions cut into the lock at an 
inaccessible height. These squares contain standing naked figures with' 

1 New Indian Antiquary, 1938-39, pp. 3G2 ft. 

2 Mnlifis am^a, chapter xi. 

3 The more enduring and wider imprint left on the life and literature in Tamil 
land by Jainisua stands in fnsour of their prosch lizing oetruties, Scholars vho 
wewed tltis problem from the Buddhist point of viosv had also to concede the 
eirly association of thc ; e monuments with the Jaina monks Absence of other 

') Buddhist relics in these caserns ns In Ceylon and the prevalence of Jatna relies 

in them, on the contrary, are some of the serious questions of the prollem vhJch 
has e not been answered properly b} the Buddhist protagonists. Vide An. 
on P. I. Bpigraphy, 1907. p. 47; 1909, p. 70, 
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,-serpent' hood. These evidently represent the Jaina Tirthakaras. 2) In 
the cavern at Alagarmalai containing Pahchapandava beds a rock-cut 
image of the Jina has been discovered close to the writing in Brahml 
script. 3) The cavern at Muttupatti noted above possesses seuljrtures of 
the Jaina deities carved out on the overhanging boulder sheltering the beds. 
4) Of the three caverns noticed above at Kllalavu one contains a io\\* of 
rock-cut sculptures in relief. These may be eleaily identified as the Jaina 
Tirthakaras m standing and sitting postures. 5) In the natural cavern at 
Settipodavu near Kilakkudi aie to be seen rock cut sculptures of various 
Tirthakaras attended by Sasanadevatus. G) Ejastence of a series of 
rock-cut sculptures in relief representing the Jmas has been traced in a 
natural cave on Poygaimalai hill near Kuppfilanattam. This cave is knovn 
by the name Savanar Koil or ‘the temple of the Jama recluses’. 7) Kalu- 
gumalai noted for its beds and Biahml inscriptions is particularly rich m 
rock-cut sculptures of Jaina persuasion, which present a highly ekaimmg 
spectacle. On the rocks of these hills have been carved out panels of Jaina 
deities; and particularly interesting amoog them are some that portray the 
Yakshis in prominent positions. 1 8) Sittannavasal and Narttamalai contain 
caverns with beds and Brahml writing. These hills which are absolutely 
devoid of Buddhist vestiges abound in Jama lelics of an eaily age, such as 
rock-cut sculptures, fresco paintings and inscriptions. 3 

i 

Thirdly, we have to observe that these Jaina associations of those 
early mounments could not have been accidental. No doubt, it is possible 
to argue that some of the' Jaina sculptures were oarved out,' at a 
later date, on the rocks of caverns containing earlier relics, viz., the beds 
and the Brahml inscriptions. But we are equally justified in assuming that 
some of the caverns at least continued uninterrupted as Jaina resorts 
from the age of the beds and the Brahml inscriptions onwaids Further, 
the appellation 'Pahchapandava beds’ given to some of these monuments by 
the ordinary people need not be construed as necessarily conveying their 
Buddhist associations as Mr. Ayyar has presumed. 3 For there aie instances 
of hills which are styled Pahchapandava hills, but which own in large numbers 
Jaina sculptures and inscriptions only and no Buddhist vestiges. The hill 
known as Pahchapandavamalai near Arcot 4 another of the same name near 
Kllalavu and the Aivarmalai hill in the Madura District, winch is only a 

i 

1 Photographs in the collection of the Go\ eminent JUpigraphisl's Oflice, 

2 Manual uf Pudukkottai State, Vol I, p S3, Vol II, part I, p, 540. 1 

3 Proceedings eto, Third Oriental Conference, pp. 278-79. 

i Lp. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 136. 
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Shamil paraphrase 'of the former expression (Aivar = Five), may'be cited as a, 
few instances to illustrate this view. 1 

f i 

And lastly, there seems to subsist an early common substratum of 
Jaina religious movement both in Ceylon and in the Tamil area in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, which are not distantly situated from 
each other. As in Ceylon, so in the Tamil land, particularly in its soiitkern 
parts, Jainism might have impressed itself on the social and religious life of 
'the people by the period of the 4th century b. o. Significant in this context 
is the close affinity existing between the script of the earliest Brahmi 
records of the Tamil land and the alphabet of the cave inscriptions of Ceylon 
as noticed earlier. 2 

Jaina Immigration in Tamil Nad: Now we shall revert to the 

• • 

question of immigration of Jainism in Tamil Nad and state our views in the 
light of the facts detailed abovm. After their entry into the Andhra Des'a 
the advocates of the Jaina Law appear to have marched due south into the 
Tamil country. This is attested by the existence of ancient relics such as 
Jaina rock-cut sculptures and inscriptions pieserved in the hills of the North 
Arcot District which comprises one of the northern parts of the Tamil 
territory adjacent to the Telugu region. These preachers proceeded further 
to the southern paits of the country and crossing the sea entered into the 
island of Ceylon. This might have taken place approximately during the 
period of the 5th and 4th centuries B. o. Another -stream of Jaina teachers 
appears to have flowed into the Tamil country from the Karnataka region 
during the '3rd century b. o. These were the iponks belonging to t)ie 
congregation of Bhadrabahu, who carried out the last wishes of thejr master 
Under the leadership of Vi^akhacharya. The influx of this new band of 
preachers might have accelerated the pace of the proselytising movement 
in the Tamil country, particularly in its southern parts. It is on this 
"ground that we can explain the abundance of Jaina monuments and 
'inscriptions in the hills and elsewhere in the Madura and Tmnevelly 
districts as contrasted with their limited quantity in the northern areas. 

t 

2. Strongholds -of Jainism 

. Jaina Centres: Now we shall make an attempt to trace the origin 

and rise of some of the eminent centres of the Jaina religion that flourished 
in the Tamil country with the aid of the evidence 'furnished by anti¬ 
quities, inscriptions and literature. In doing so we - shall be generally guided 
by the considerations of their geographical distribution and chronological 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1909, p. 69-and 1910, p. 68. f t 
9 Proceedings eto., p. 282. 
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sequence in each case. One feature that becomes conspicuous to us vhile deal¬ 
ing with this subject is that most of these centres originated and developed 
on or by the side of the hills and mountains which arc noted for their pictuiesque 
view and endowed with nature’s bounty We can, therefore, indulging in 
a metaphor, describe these hills as the citadels of the Jama faith. In this 
wise it seems that the wheel of conquest of the Jaina Lav set in motion by 
Lord Mdhavlra on the summit of the Kumail Hill in the Kalinga countiy, 
rolled down on its southern expedition captuiing one hill after another and 
converting them into its strongholds till it reached the extiemity of the land. 

Kanchi Legion: Kauchl or Kanchi region which roughly represents 
the modem Chingleput District appears to have developed as a favourite 
resort of Jainism Loin early times. This area was the home of the Pallava 
power which was nurtiued from the 4th to the 8th century a. d Mayilappur 
which is no.v a part of the modern city of Madras claimed a substantial 
number of adherents of the Jama faith among its residents 1 Tnuvalluvai, 
author of the famous Tamil poem Kural, who lived in the fiist century 
A d. is said to have been Jaina by persuasion and a resident of this place. 3 A 
tradition from Mahabalipuram avers that the eaily members of the Kurumbar 
community of the area weie the followers of the Buddhist and Jaina faiths. 5 

Kanchi Proper. Coming to Kanchi pioper, the'capital city of 
the Pallavas, it had the unique privilege of being an eminent resort of the 
Jaina creed for a considerably long age of several centuries. Not only did the 
doctrine leceive active help and encouragement at the hands of the Pallava 
rulers in the beginning, but some of the eaily membeis of the house became its 
direct adlieients. The famous instance is that of MnhendLavarman I who 
ruled during the fiist quarter of the seventh centuLy a. d. and was a staunch 
adlieient of the Jama faith in the eaily pai t of liis life. 4 Equally note¬ 
worthy is the instance of the Saiva saint Appar who is closely associated v. ith 
the Pallava king as the renowned teacher who brought about the spiritual 
transformation of the latter from his eailier leanings with the Jama creed. 
Initiated into the Jaina fold, Appar spent the youngei yeais of his life m a 
Jaina monastery as monk Dharmascna. 5 We maj* note in this context 
the tradition regarding the origin of the two temples dedicated to the Jaina 
deities at Tirupparuttikkunram neai Kanchi These aie the shrines of 
Vardhamaila and Vushabhanatha Tirthakaras, which are believed to have 

1 Studies in South Indian Jainism, p 74, Up. Ind Yol VIII, p 290 

2 Ibid. 

3 List of Antiquarian ltemains in Madras Presidency, Yol I, 190 

4 South Indian Inscriptions (S. II), Yol XII, Introduction, p 2 

5 Studies in S I Jmnism, p. GO. 

5 
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been founded by a Pallava king at the instance of the teachers Vamana 
and Mallishena. 1 It is not unlikely that this Pallava king was Mahendia- 
varman I. 

It is of interest to note that the earlier attachment of Mahendravarman I 
to the Jaina doctrine is alluded to, though hi an indirect way, in an inscription 
of his own. 2 3 The epigraph is engraved on a pillar in a rock-cut cave of the 
king near Trichonopoly. Describing the erection of the Sivalihga in the 
cave, the record characteristically states that the knowledge of the king in 
lespect of god Siva was formeily posed in the opposite direction on account 
of ins having followed the path of the hostile creed. The passage m question 
urns thus * 

qtrrnmPTH TTVth sffin feffph 5TRH I 
SRTUT fisRRT TOlrPRk II 

Jina Kanchi. Tirupparuttikknnram, popularly known as Jina Kanchi, 
is situated at a distance of about two miles fiom the modern town of 
Oonjeeveram. This place has preserved a Jaina shrine to this day. The 
presiding deity of this shrine is Loid Vaidhamana who is also styled Trailokya- 
nathasvami. It is the biggest temple, adorned with artistic splendour, in tide 
Conjeevarain taluk and owns a large number'of well-preserved icons of the 
Jama pantheon.' About 17 msciiptions have been noticed by the epigraphists 
of the Mad Las Office at this place, and these furnish much useful information 
about the history of the temple. The epigraphs range from the 12th to 16th 
century a. d. s 

One of the inscriptions dated about a. d. 111G in the reign of the Chola 
king Kulottunga Chola I, speaks of the purchase of land made by the Rishi- 
samudaya or the assembly of Jama monks of the place for the purpose of digging a 
channel. 4 5 Another epigraph, dated a, few years later m the reign of Vikrama 
Chola, refers to two transactions, on two different occasions, pertaining to the sale 
of lands, free of taxes, for the benefit of the Jaina temple. 6 The Rishi-samudaya 
figures in this inscription also. In this lecoid Tuupparuttikkimram is referred 
to as ‘paLhchckandam’, which shows that the whole village was a gift property 
of the Jama temple. A third recoid, dated a. d. 1199, introduces a teacher 

1 An. Rep. on S I. Epigraphy, 1923, p 4. 

2 S 1.1, Vol. I, p. 29 The verse cited above contains the figure of speech known as 
double entendre. King Gunabhara was Mahendravarman I, Gunabhara being one 
of bis titles. 

3 Ep, Ind, Vol. VII, pp, 115 f£ , An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy Nos, 40-45 of 1890; 
Nos 188-89 of 1901, Nos. 97-100 of 1923, Nos. 381-83 of 1929. , 

4 Ibid , No 382 of 1929. 

5 Ibid., No 381 of 1929. 
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nnmod Kurukknl Chandmkirti, who, along with others, is Mid to have seemed a 
tax-free gift of land for the same temple 1 A fouith lmctiplion m Gianlha 
chaiaeters acquaints us with the constuiction of the gopuia of the temple bv 
the sage Pushpnsena Y.vraan.'iiya Mho boie the surname Paia\,uhmall,t ami 
was the disciple of Malhshena Vamanasfui 2 Of the remaining inscriptions, 
four belong to the age of the Vijayanagaia ruleis, two of Bubka II and two 
of Kiishnadevniaya. The foimer, dated a. d. 1382 and 13SS icspcctivelj, 
testify to the fervent devotion enteLtamed by Iiugappa, the minister of Bubka 
II, who made munificent benefactions foi the maintenance of the meat religious 
establishment and for new constiuetions m the temple. 3 In the eaihei of 
these giants the deity is addressed as Tiailokvavallabha, the god (Xayanai) 
of Tirupparuttikunni. 

•Taina AscKNDKNcy On account of the paucity of souices it is not 
possible to piesont a clear pictiue of the state of Jainism m the Legion of Kanchi 
pLior to the 7th century a. d Buddhism seems to have appioached this aiea 
eailier and developed it as one of its poweiful centres This might have been 
one or two centimes befoie and a few centunes after the commencement of the 
Chnstian Era. By the time of the 7th .century a. d. Buddhism appears to 
have lost much of its prestige and hold in the society and to have been passing 
through a critical period. This was probably due to the spi ead of the other 
doctrines, one of them being that of Lord Jma. We are led to diaw this 
inference from the caricature of the Buddhist creed, ludely depicted in a 
contemporary Sansknt play entitled Mattavilasaprahasanam. This voik is 
ascribed to the autkoisliip of the Pallava ruler Mahendravaiman I. Particularly 
notewoithy in this context is the manner m which the Buddhist mendicant is 
held to ndicule in .this burlesque It is also of smgificance to observe that the 
play contains no reference to Jainism though the followers of the other schools 
have been drawn into it. 4 

Jniuism w T as already in a prosperous stite by the time of the Gth and 
7th centimes a. d. This is attested not only by the account of Mahendravarman 
I, Appar and Sambandhar, nanated m the hostile literary compositions m 
Tamil, such as the Tovaram and the Perlyapnranam/ but also by the statement 
of tho Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang wiio visited Kanchi about G40 a. d. 

] liuen Tsiang tells us that the Jamas were veiy numerous in the city of 
ICincln and that Buddhism and Biahm.nnsm wcie about on a p nAn 

1 An Report on S. I. Epigraph), Xo, 43 of 1S90 Ivuiukknl is tho Tamil honorific plural 
of guru 

2 Ibid , Xo 9S of 1023 

• 3 Ep Ind. Ycl, VII, p. 115 ff 
4 H Gopalau Pallaias of Kanchi, pp. 10 and G3-94 
o Studies m S I .Tiimsiu, pp GC-67 

G Led of Antiquarian Remains m Madras Presidency p. 177. 
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investigation into the Buddhist antiquities, the Sthalapuranas' of various temples 
of the place, the local traditions and other sources, all lead us to arrive at the 
same result, to wit, Kanchi was a great centre of the Buddhist creed for a 
considerably long age of centuries and that subsequently it yielded place to the 
faith of Jin a 1 With the decline of Buddhism approximately by the age of 
the fifth century a. d., Jainism gamed ascendancy rapidly. It expanded and 
consolidated its position m and around the legion of Kanchi. This is observed 
from a survey of a good number of places in the area of the Conjeeveram taluk, 
which have afforded several smouldering relics of the Jaina creed. 2 We may 
now take a glimpse of these antiquities near Kanchi. 

v Vicinity of Kanchi. Anandamangalam has revealed the existence 

of a group of Jaina sculptures carved on the rock of a hillock lying near the 
village. On another rock near this group is a solitary Jama figure with 
attendants. The central figure in the group is believed to represent Anantanatha 
Tirthakara, consequently, it is conjectured that the village has derived its 
name from the Jama deity. But it will be shown presently that both these 
assumptions are mconect. No followers of the Jama faith are residing in the 
village at present, but'members of the Jama community living in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages come to this place once in a year to offer worship to the above- 
mentioned Jaina deities on the boulder. 3 An inscription dated a. d. 945, 
in the reign of the Chdla king Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman, is engraved 
on the boulder by the side of the Jaina sculptures. It records a gift of gold 
made by the divine Vardhamanapperiyadigal, a disciple of Vinaiyabhasura 
Kuravadigal for providing food to a devotee at Jinagiripalli. 4 This Jmagiripalli 
appears to have been the monastery situated at Jmagiri, possibly a name of 
the Jama settlement near the hillock at Anandamangalam 

Anandamangalam Sculptures Now before proceeding to other places 
in the vicinity of Kanchi, we may pause for a moment to take a closer view 
of the rock-cut figures near Anandamangalam mentioned above, for these sculptures^ 
seem to belong to an early age and their study is calculated to help us to 
understand some pecuhar aspects of the religious and monographic traditions of 
Jainism in Tamil land. 

The group contams a central figure which occupies a place of promi¬ 
nence/ This is evidently a Tirthakara seated on a throne m th q palyankdsana 

1 An. Rep on S I Epigraphy, 1923 pp 128-29 

2 Ibid, p. 129 

3 Ibid , p. 3. 

4 Ibid, Appendix B, No. 430 Periyadigal is an honorific suffix signifying high 

veneration Kuravadigal also is an honorific epithet indicating great reverence, 
derived from Sanskrit guru. 

5 Photograph m the collection of the Government Epi raphist’s Office. 1 >f 
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posture and surmounted by the familiar canopy of triple umbrella. In the upper 
space near the deity aie seen four small figures, two on each side. These 
probably represent the Sasanadc\atris and Ganadhaias. Jt is not known if 
the throne boie the usual cognizance of the .Tina. If it boie one, it is 
obliterated. To the proper right of the main deitj 7 lies a prominent female 
figure, decorated with head dress, ornaments on the neck and hands, and garment 
on the lower part of the body. She is standing on a seated lion, having lici 
right leg bent at the knee, the light hand turned towards the waist and holding 
some object, and the left hand placed on the head of a child whoso feet me 
planted on the hindmost part of the animal Tw’o dwaifs aie standing near 
her to the proper light. Behind the bended light arm of this female figure 
1 $ a tiee. In the upper space to the right of the tree is a fly whisk. A similar 
object is depicted also to the loft of the Tlrthakara 

To the left of the main deity, winch is the Tlrthakara, are two 
figuics which claim some prominence. They aie standing with their hands 
hanging down in the layotsavga posture, and then feet lesting on a full-blown 
lotus. The figuLe immediately to the left hems the canopy of the triple umbrella. 
The otliei figure also appears to have borne a similar decoiation, but it is obh- 
teratad on account of damage. Signs of damage may be detected in other spots 
of the group also. 

Their Identification What deity is the central figuie of the 
above description 7 The belief m regard to its identity with Anantanatba 
Tlrthakara has no justification. The characteristic tiaits enumerated 
above do not square with the known lconographieal featuies of Anantanatba 
Jina. The deciding factor in the present enquiry is, I think, the female 
figure. She must apparently be the Yakshmi of the Tiithakaia. Almost 
all the Yakshmis in the Digambaia School of Iconography are endowed 
with four hands, and it is only m two cases that tw T o hands me permitted. 
They are Ambikii, the Yakshmi of Ncminatha and Siddhayikii, the YakshinI 
of Mabavlia. Ambika is described as riding on a hon and canymg in her 
tw r o hands a bunch of mangoes and a child. 1 This description eminently 
suits the female figure of our group. Hence the Thtbakara heie must 
be Neminatha. The tree in the sculptures must be his Hcvala tiee which is 
said to be Mahaveuu (gieat bamboo) or Vctasa (cane). 3 

There still lemam to be identified the two figuies standing on a 
a lotus to the left. They might be P.iisvanatha and Mah.iuia, the 2!h<1 
and 24th Tiitlmkaias of the scries, Neininalha being the 22nd. Otherwise, 
they could be identified ns Padinapiabha and Niumiutha who beai the ice! 

1 B C BltaUnclnr\a Jiini Iconognpby, p U2. 

2 Ibid , p SO 
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and the blue lotus as their cognizance or specific symbols. 1 Or, in a general 
way they would stand for any two Jinas of the pantheon. When a 
Tirthakara attains Kevala Jnana or Perfect Knowledge, he commands 
all miraculous powers by virtue of which a golden lotus is said to move 
always under his fee + . 2 This supernatural phenomenon appears to have 
been depicted in the sculptures under notice. This panel of sculptures 
might be ascribed approximately to the age of the 9th and 10th 
century a. d. 

Important Observations As a result of the critical review of the 
Anandamangalam sculptures, we are furnished with the following important 
results. The Yakshinl enjoys a fanly prominent position by the side of the 
Jina, which is not commonly assigned to her. This is conspicuous in three 
ways. Pirst, she is marked out for an independent status m spite of her 
usual place of an attendant subordinate deity. Secondly, we may note her 
place to the right of the Jma, whereas her legitimate place is to the 
left. Thirdly, we may observe the special attention paid to her, as seen 
from the big size and elaborate decorations of the figure. The prominence 
that was being given to the Yakshinl of the Jaina pantheon at this penod 
and in these parts, is illustrated by the other ropk-cut sculpture not far away 
from the above group. The figures are not quite clear, but we can make out 
for what they appeal to be. 8 The mam figure might be Mahavira and the 
two-handed female figure standing to the proper right, his Yakshinl 
Siddhayika. Her right hand is placed on the waist and she is holding in her 
upraised left hand an object which may be a fruit. The point worth noting 
in this case also is the position occupied by this deity on the right side of 
the Jma. We shall have moie occasions hereafter to comment on the 
predominance of the images of Yakshinl m our siuvey. 

Relics at Arpakkam, etc.* Jama relics have been discovered in 
the villages of Arpakkam, Magaral, Aryaperumbakkam, Vishar and Siru- 
vakkam in the Conjeeveram taluk. 4 Arpakkam has preserved a temple 
dedicated to Adi Bliattnlakar or Arugar which is Tamil version of the term 
Arhat. Another temple dedicated to the same deity was found in dilapi¬ 
dated condition at Magaral. Jama images have been noticed in mutilated 
condition at Aryaperumbakkam and Vishar. An inscription in ill-preserved 
state was copied at Siruvakkam. The epigraph is engraved m early 
characters and records the gift of land to a Jama temple or monastery named 

1 Jaina Iconography pp 59 and 79. 

2 Abhidhanachmtamam I verso Gl. 

3 Another photogiaph m the collection of the Government Epigraphist’s office. 

4 Ann. Kep. on S. I. Epigiaphy, 1923, p. 129. 
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Srlkaranapperumballi at Sn uphkkam } The epithet 'permhballi 1 in the 
name indicates that it must have been a fairly big and important religious 
institution. 

pANcnATANDU amalm Fiom the legion of Ivfmchi we pioeeed hist 
towaids tlic west and tlienco towaids the south and enteL into the tiact of 
Panchapandavamalai and Tuunialai, which represents loughly the modern 
distiict of North Arcot. The word hnalai’ in these names means *a hill.’ 

The hill popularly known as Pa n c li a pa nd a v a ma 1 a 1 uhich means 
‘the lull of the five Pfmdavas’, is stituated at a distance of about four miles 
to the south-west from the town of Arcot. Tiruppamalai is anothei name 
of the lull. This lull contains two caves, one natural and another 
artificial. The natural cavern is on the southern side of the lock. Inside 
the cavern area few sculptures caived out m the lock These Mill be 
examined m detail piesently. An inscription is engraved on the front face 
of the rock overhanging the natural cave. Farther to the left and higher 
up on the same side of the lock is carved the figiue of a seated Jina, and 
below-this a tiger whose traces arc lather obliterated. Proceeding to 
the western side of the lock ive notice another inscription. The artificial 
cave consists of seven cells Math six pairs of pillars. An image of the 
Jina is cut into the rock above these cells. This cave bears no inscriptions. 0 

Tun Inscription The first inscription at Panchapandavamalai 
mentioned above is engraved m very aiehaic Tamil alphabet of the 7th and 
8th century a. d. It is dated in the 50th year of Nandippottaiasar and 
states that a person named Naranan who M r as a resident of Pugalrdaimangalam, 
caused to be incised the image of Ponniyakkiyar along with the preceptor 
Naganandi. 3 Nandippottarasar may be identified with the Pallava king 
Nandivarman who luled from a. d. 717 to 779. It is evident fiom the 
context that Naranan, the authoi of the sculptures, was an aident follower 
of the Jaiua creed, and that Naganandi ivas a divine of reputation. The 
expression Ponniyalhydr may be split up into pon and Tyalhydr which is 
honorific plural of Jyalli. Pon means ‘gold 5 and Iycilh is the Tamil form 
of the woid YakshI which denotes a female attendant deity of Jina 

The Sculptures: Now wc shall examine the sculptuies inside the 
cave. 1 The prominent figuie is that of a female who is sitting on n laised 
platform. She has tM r o hands Her light hand is lesting on the scat 

1 An Report on S. I Epigraph), 1923, Appendix C, No. G£ 

2 Ep Ind , Yol IY, p. 13G. 

3 Ibid , p 137. 

1 Ibid., plate faoiug page 13G 
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and she is holding some object in her left hand which 1 $ raised. The object 
looks like a fruit. A male figure of smaller size is standing to her proper 
right on the platform. On the lower side of the platform are shown ’ 
three miniature figures which might be of some devotees. Ponntyakkiydr 
or the Golden Yakshi in the inscription evidently lefers to the prominent 
female figure and the male figure by ’her side might be the preceptor 
Naganandi. 


Golden YakshI Who is this Ponmyakkiydr or Golden Yakshi? 
I think she is Siddhayika, the characteristic attendant deity of Mahavlra, 
As seen previously she is also sometimes portrayed with two hands. The 
more familiar attributes of her two hands are the Varadamudra (blessing 
pose) and the book. But another symbol which is attributed to her is 
the cytrus fruit 1 This is assumed to indicate, in particulai, her Yakshi 
nature. In the Piatishthasamgraha she is described as invested with 
golden lustre . 2 These canonical details of Siddhayika agree m many respects 
with the image of the above description m the cave. Preceptor Naganandi 
appears to have been a Avorshipper of the Yakshi and one who popularised 
the deity. 


One striking fact that deserves to be noted in regard to these 
sculptures in the cave is that the image of the Jina figures nowhere in the 
picture. This is strange and significant. The Yakshi or Yakshini, after 
all, is a secondary deity and she is generally portrayed in subservient rela¬ 
tionship with her master, the Jina. But here things are different. This 
unusual position may be attributed to the prominence that was being given to 
the worship of Yakshi in preference to that of Jina on account of her easier 
appeal and accessibility to the popular mind. This, I think, is the earliest 
remarkable instance, so far known, of the prevalence of the Yakshi cult 
in South India, afforded by the joint evidence of epigraphy and icono- 
gl-aphjr. 

’• God op Holy Hill- The second inscription on the rock at Pancha- 

paijdavainalai is about two centuries latei. 3 It is dated in the 8th year 
of the Chola king Bajaraja who ascended the throne m a d. 984-85. The 
epigraph introduces a feudatory chief of the Chola king, Lataraja Ylra Chola 
by name, who was a zealous adherent of the Jama creed and is described 
as a worshipper of the holy feet of the god of Tiruppanmalai, This chief, 
the- record states, assigned to the god of Tiruppanmalai certain income 

1 Jama Iconography, p. 146. 

2 5WT I Ibid , 1 n. 2. 

3 Ep. Ind,, Vo]. IV, p. 137. 
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derived from tlie village Kuraganpadi (modern Kurambadi near the liill) at 
the request of bis queen. The nature of the god is disclosed by the expre¬ 
ssion, ‘pallichchandam’, characterising the gift, which occuis more than 
once in the inscription. Palliehchandam usually means a gift to a ‘palli* 
which is a Jaina religious institution, a monasteiy or a temple, and is 
frequently met with in the inscriptions of the Tamil country . 1 

Who could be this god of Tiruppanmalai 2 3 * Tuuppanmalai consists of 
three words, tiru, pal and malai. Tiru is derived from Sanskrit £rl meaning 
‘holy’; and pal is milk. The whole expression may thus be rendered as 
‘the holy milk hill.’ The inscription evidently refeis to the Panchapapdava 
hill by this name and this assumption is justified by the still surviving 
another name of the hill, Tiruppamalai, noticed above. Since no other Jaina 
Shrine or image proper is traceable on the hill, the god of this hill evidently 
must be the figure of the seated Jina caived on the lock, descubed above. 
The presence of the tiger’s effigy near the Jina lends confirmation to this 
view; for the donor chief was of the Chola extraction, whose emblem was 
the tiger. In this manner the whole hill is invested with Jaina associations 
from very remote times and it must have been looked upon as a sacied resoit 
by the members of the Jama community residing in the neighbouihood. 

ViuApAkkam: Besides the images and the inscriptions examined 
above there is additional evidence to piove that the region of Paucha- 
pandavamalai was once a busy centre of Jainism. An image of a Tlrthakara 
has been traced in the village of Vilapakkam which is about a mile towards 
the south-east of Panchpapdavamalai. But more illuminating than the 
image is the insciiption found near the Naganatbe£vara temple in the 
village. 5 6 The epigraph is dated A. d. 945 during the reign of the Chola 
king Parantaka 1 and speaks of the sinking of a well at Vilapakkam by 
Pattini Kuratti Adigal. The well and a house were afteiwaids constituted 
into a nunnery and placed under the supervision of the Twenty-Four of the 
village. Pattini Kuratti Adigal, 8 as the name signifies, appeals to have 
been an eminent lady teacher. Liteially rendeied, the expression means 
‘Her Holiness Fasting Lady Preceptor’. According to the same source she 
was a disciple of Arishtanemi Bbatarar of the big Jama settlement of 

1 Ep. Ind , Vol. IX, p 231, Vol. XXIV, p. 154, etc 

2 An. Hep. on S. I Epigraphy, 1900, Appendix B, No 53. 

3 This name is interesting. 'Ihatitis a popular epithet and not a name of initiation 

is clear from the expression Pattini which means ‘fasting’. Kuratti is the Tamil 
feminine form of Sanskrit ptiru, Tho honorific plural, ‘Adigal’, signifying Eorne 

such sense as ‘Her Holy Feet’, ‘Her Worship’, etc., points to the eminent spiritual 
status of the teacher. 

6 
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Tiruppanmalai. The Jaina residents of the place had organised themselves 
and constituted a representative council of ‘twenty four ;members to Jook 
after their interests.' This is gathered from the statement in the inscription 
concerning the Twenty-Four. This specific number again bears particular 
significance in the context; for it is reminiscent of the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras of the Jaina pantheon. ,,, > f 

Vallihalai Hill: A few miles towards the north oF Paficba- 
pandavamalai is another hill by the side of the village Vallimalai. It has a 
natural cavern on its eastern slope, which has preserved two groups of Jaina 
images incised on the rock. The sculptures are impressive ; they represent 
the Tlrthamkaras, and other Jaina deities and also eminent Jama teacheis. 1 
Four inscriptions are engraved underneath one of these groups. Two of 
them are written in Giantha characters and the other two in Kannada. 
Their language however is all Kannada. 

One inscription belongs to the Western Ganga prince Rajamalla. 
It states that Rajamalla took possession of this, the best of mountains and 
founded the cave temple there. Another engraved near a sculptuie informs 
that the image, probably of his teacher, was made by the divine Ajjanandi 
Bhatara. The thud record agam refers to the figure nearby and tells that it 
was the image of monk Devasena, a pupil of Bhavanandi Bhatara, who was 
the preceptor of a chief of the Bapa family. The fourth epigraph points to 
another sculpture on the rock as the lepresentation of the teacher Govardhana 
Bhatara and tells that it was made by the monk Ajjanandi Bhatara, 
a pupil of Balachandra Bhatara. These records 2 may be roughly assigned 
to the period of the 9th and 10th centuries a. d. 

Tirumalai (near Polur ) . Now we journey towards the south and’ 
a PP roa °k another renowned hill leplete with Jama antiquities. It is the 
hill known as Tirumalai near the village of the same name about_10 miles 
from Poluc. The village is still inhabited by Jamas, and some of the Jama' 
families have preseived in their possession copies of Jama religious and' 
literary woiks written on palm leaf. Among these mention may be made^ 
of the following few: 3 i)Trailokya Chudamaiji. Piaknt text with com¬ 
mentary m Tamil; 2) Tattvarthasutram. Sanskrit text with commentary in 
Tamil, 3) Jlvandharachampu by Hanehandra. Sanskrit text and com-' 
mentary, 4) Gup.abhadra s Mahapurana; 5) Yatyacharadhaima. Sanskrit 

text with commentary; 6) Kunthunathasvamipuranam in Tamil ; 7) Srlpuia- 
$am m Tamil. c ' 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p, lio and facing plate. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 140-142, 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1887, pp. 3 and 7, 
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Rsview of Epigraphs: About a dozen inscriptions in Tamil and 
Grantha alphabet and Tamil language bearing on the history of Jainism 
have been discovered at Tirumalai. They are engraved at different spots on 
the rook by the side of the painted cave, near the rock-cot Jaina figures on 
the top of the hill and at the base. The earliest among them refers to the 
reign of the early Chola king Parantaka I and is assignable to about /. n. 
910. It registers a gift of gold made by two residents of Knduttalai for 
feeding one devotee in the Jaina temple on the sacred hill at Yaigavfir 1 

Another epigraph which comes half a centuiy later refers itself 
to the 19th regnal year of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III of the 
Malkhed dynasty. This date comes to c. 957 a. d. It records the gift of 
a lamp made to the Yaksha on the Tirumalai hill at Yaigaviir by a servant 
of GangamadevI, the queen of the Rashtrakuta monarch. 2 3 The persence of 
this servant of the Rashtrakuta family from Malkhed in the midst of the 
Tamil country requires explanation, and this is offered by the historical 
events of the period. Krishna III led an expedition against the ruler 
of the Tamil country and dealt a crushing blow to the Chola power in the 
famous battle of Takkolam in the North Arcot Dt. This was about the year 
A. D. 949. The Karnataka victor remained in the Tamil land subsequently 
for some years consolidating his successes 8 It was during this period that 
the servant of the royal household of the Rashtrakuta emperor appears to 
have offered the service to the deity of the c holy hill*, attracted by its fame. 

Monk Gunaura : The inscription on a lock at the foot of the hill 
refers to the 21st year of the great Chola king Rajaraja I, whose equivalent 
would be about 1005 A. d. It tells us that the great monk Gunavlramamuni 
constructed a sluice near Vaigai-malai and named the same after the teacher 
Ganis'ekhara Maru-poichuriyan who appeals to have been his spintual 
preceptor. 4 

Two Chola Records : Two inscriptions belonging to the reign of 
the Chola ruler Rajendra I, and mentioning his 12th and 13th years which 
correspond approximately to a. d. 1023 and 1024 respectively are found 
at different spots on the rock of the Tnumalai hill. The 6rst of these 
states that a lady named Ilayamaninangai made suitable provision for 
burning a perpetual lamp before the god Arambhanandi of the holy 
mountain, Tnumalai, at the Jaina endowment village of Vaigavur. The 

1 S.II, Yol. Ill, No 97. 

2 An Rep on S I Epigraphy, 190S, Appendix B, No 65 

3 K. A. Nilahanla Saslri. Cholas, Yol. I, pp, 159-61. 

*1 S. L L, VoL I, No 66. 
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record also informs us incidentally that a similar 'provision for boning a 
perpetual lamp bad been made formerly by Sinnavai, queen of the Pallava 
king. 1 It is of interest to note that the Jaina deity is addressed -in 
this inscription by the peculiar name Arambhanandi. 2 Details regarding 
the Pallava queen are not known. 

The second epigraph speaks of the provision made for burning a 
perpetual lamp and for offerings to the god of Sri Kundavai Jinalaya on 
the holy mountain at Vaigavur. 8 Vaigavur, we are told, was a ‘palli- 
chchandam’, i. e., a Jaina religious endowment. The donor in this instance 
also was a lady named Chamundappai ( = Chamundabbai). She was the 
wife of a merchant named Nannappayya, a resident of Malliyur. 

The name of the Jama temple introduced in this record is interesting. 
For we know that Kundavai was a princess of the Chola extraction. She 
was the elder sister of the famous Chola monarch Rajaraja I, and it is 
suggested that the temple owed its foundation to this great lady. This 
surmise is supported by the more explicit evidence of epigraphs. Kundavai 
was catholic in her religious outlook and looked upon the different 
gods, Vishnu, Siva or Jina, with common devotion. In addition to the 
temples of other deities she is also credited with the erection of two more 
Jaina temples, one at modern Dadapuram in the South Arcot Dt. and 
another at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly Dt. 4 

Yakshi Worshipped. We have noticed above an instance of a 
gift made to the Yaksha at Tirumalai in an early epigraph. Two more 
inscriptions deserve particular attention in the context of the prevalence 
of the Yakshi cult in the Tamil country, which has been alluded to more 
than once before. One engraved in a small shrine below the painted cave 
at Tiuumalai furnishes the following details. 5 Arishtanemi Acharya, hailing 
from Kadaikkottur, had the image of a Yakshi made and installed it here. 
Arishtanemi was a pupil of Paravadimalla who belonged to Tirumalai. 
The shrine containing this epigraph evidently bore the Yakshi image. The 
other record engraved on the outer wall of the doorway leading to the 
painted cave is still more interesting. 0 It tells us that the images of a 
Yaksha and Yakshi had been set up originally on the holy mountain of 
Arhat by Elini, a prince of the Chera family from Kerala. The images, 
in course of time, became subject to decay. Seeing this, a later descendant 

1 S. I. I., Yol. I, No 68. ~~ 

2 Does this stand for Rishabhanatha, the first Tlrthakara? 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp 229 ff. 

4 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1919, Appendix C, No 8: Cholas, Yol. II, p. 507. 

5 S. I. I., Yol I, No. 73. 

6 Ep. Ind,, Yol. YI, pp. 331 E 
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of Elini, by name Vidugadalagiya-Perumfil, son of Rajaiajn, had the two 
images lestoied and j^accd under worship in the usual fashion. The Chora 
chief, in addition, presented a gong to the shrine and constiucted a channel. 
The Tirumalai hill is referred to as ‘Tundmihvaya-mandalfirha-sugiii’ m the 
Sanskrit portion of the epigraph, which means ‘the eminent hill of Aihat 
in the region of Tundlra, i. e., Chola country’, and in the Tamil portion it 
is mentioned as ‘Engunaviiai-Tirumalai’ which connotes ‘the sacred lull of 
the god possessing eight attributes, i. e., the Jma’. It is clear horn these 
details that both Elini and Vidugadalagiya-Perumfil were ardent followers 
of the Jama religion. The epigraphs are not dated but may be broadly 
ascribed to the age of the 11th century a. d. 

VihAra NayanSr: The last epigraph to be reviewed is engraved 
on the wall of a Mandapa at the base of the hill. 1 It refers to the rule of 
the chief Rajanarayana Sainbhuvaraja and may be assigned approximately 
to the middle of the 14th century a. d. It informs that Nallattal, 
daughter of Mannai Ponnandai of Ponnur, caused the blessed Vihfira Nayanfir, 
Ponneyil-natha, to be raised to the holy mountain of Vaigai. Ponneyil-niitha 
means the ‘Lord of the golden fortress’, i. e., Arhat. Vihara Nayanar seems 
to be the Utsava-Vigraha or the duplicate image of the main deity, that 
is taken out in procession on ceremonious occasions. 

It may be gathered from the above review of epigraphs that the 
ancient name of the village at the bottom of the hill was Vaigai or Vaigavur 
and that the hill was called Yaigai-malai or Vaigai-Tirumalai. In course 
of time the term Vaigai fell into disuse and the hill was styled simply 
Tirumalai or ‘the Sacred Hill’. The sanctity of the hill was evidently 
derived from the presence of the Jaina deities. Subsequently the village 
also assumed the name Tirumalai, its old name Vaigai having been forgotten. 
Thus Tirumalai, in this case, constitutes essentially a Jaina appellation 
nurtured in Jaina associations for centuries. 

Lastly, we may note one more interesting Jaina relic that has 
survived to this day at this sacred place. It is the remnant of paintaings 
preserved on the wall and ceiling of the cave. The centie of attraction is 
a wheel whose nave is occupied by the figure of the Jma flanked by 
attendants. The intervening space between the spokes of the wheel con¬ 
tains groups of devotees in adoring postures. The wheel evidently symbolizes 
the Dharrna Chakra or the victorious Jaina Law set m motion by Lord 
Jina. The conception and execution of the piece are highly impressive. 
These paintings probably date from the 11th century a. d. Traces of 


1 S. 1.1., Yol. T, No. 70, 
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earlier paintings covered up by the existing works have also been observed 
here. 1 * - 

Hermitage of VedSl* Now we may notice two places in the Wan di¬ 
wash taluk of the North Arcot Dfc. which were characteristic resorts of 
the Jaina creed. Here also we have to negotiate, as before, with hills and 
caverns and boulders and rocks. Not far away from the village of Vedal are 
hills whose boulders have disclosed the existence of four Jaina inscriptions. 2 
Two of these epigraphs are engraved in archaic characters of the 8th and 
9th centuries A. d. and belong to the times of the Pallava king Nandivarnian 
II and the Chola monarch Aditya I. The natural caverns bn the hills 
which have been extended by Mandapas of later construction, appear to 
heve been Used as a monastery and a hermitage by Jaina monks and nuns 
in the mediaeval centuries. In the inscription of the time of the Pallava 
ruler 8 this hill resort has bean referred to as Vidal and Vidarpalli which 
means ‘the Jaina monastery at Vidal’. 

LAny Preceptor: The other epigraph 4 assigned to the reign of 
the Chola ruler Aditya I in the second half of the 9th century a. d. furnishes 
some interesting details m legard to the Jaina church and the ascetic 
teachers who were held in esteem by the residents of the locality in general 
and the followers of the Jama Law m particular. Here was residing in 
the cave near the boulder bearing the inscription, a renowned lady teacher 
named Kanakavlra Kurattiyar. She was the pupil and follower of the 
teacher Grunaklrti Bhatara of Vidal. A dispute arose between the lady 
teacher and her five hundred lady pupils on one side and the four hundred 
nuns of a different group on the other. In this situation the inhabitants of 
the locality who were lay disciples of the school to which Kanakavlra 
Kurattiyar 5 belonged, came forword with an assurance that they would 
protect the lady preceptor and her pupils and provide for their maintenance. 
In this manner came to prominence the hermitage at Vedal presided over by 
the distinguished nun, with the support of the Jaina adherents. We may 
incidentally note that Madevi Arandimangalam was another name of Vidal. 

Helios at Ponnur: Relics of the Jaina faith have been preserved 
to the present day at Ponnur which must have been an influential centie 
of the creed at one time. The place possesses a fairly big shiine of 

1 Vincent Smith. History of Fine Art m India & Ceylon, p 344. 

2 An. Rep. on S. I Epigraphy, 1909, Appendix B, Nos. 81-84. 

3 Ibid., No. 82. 

4 S. 1.1, VoL m, No. 92 

- ' 5 This name of the lady preceptor is interesting. - Her initiated name Kanakavlra does 

not indicate a feminine foim, Knrattiyttr is hhe honorific plural feminine form of 
Sanskrit guru. 
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Adinatha Tirlhakara constiucted on a low mound called Kanakagiri, The 
temple is under woiship and owns a few decent metallic images of Tutba- 
karas and other deities. Notable among these is an icon of the deity 
Jvalamalini. The image has eight hands and its head is suirounded by an 
aureole of flames. The following aie the details of attributes of hei hands 
the right series, disc, safety ( abhaya ), mace and spear (sfda), the left 
series, conch, shield, skull (kaptila) and book. This idol resembles in many 
respects the image of Mahakali of the Hindu pantheon. About thiee miles 
to the north-west of Ponnur is a hill named Nilagiu. On the top of this 
hill is carved the image of Helacharya, which is also undei woiship. 1 

The Maliamandapa of the Adinatha temple contains two inscriptions 
which provide some historical glimpse of the temple and its ntuahstic 
traditions The earlier of the two is dated in the 7th year of the Pagdya 
ruler Tribhuvanachakravarti Vikramapandya, which may be equated with 
a. d. 1289. This recoid speaks of the arrangements made for the woiship 
and repairs in the temple of Adinatha, out of the income derived from the 
taxes payable by the inhabitants of the Jama colony attached to the 
temple by the popular representatives of the tiact known as Vidal-panu. 3 
The second epigraph lays down a rule for the Jama residents of the place to 
follow. It is dated m Saka 1655 or a. d. 1733. The record states that 
the Jamas of Svarnapura-Kanakagin should take the images of Piirsvanatha 
and the goddess Jvalamalini Amman fiom the temple of Adis'vaia every 
Sunday to the Nilagiri Hill at the time of the weekly worship of 
Helacharya. 3 

JvAlSmAlim. Highly illuminating is the prevalence, at this place, 
of the tradrtions concerning the deity Jvalamalmi and the teacher 
Helacharya. Helachaiya, which name divested of phonetic hiatus would 
be Hlachaiya, according to a literary tradition, is intimately associated 
with the deity Jvalamalini. He was an eminent monk of the Dravida 
gaga and hailed horn Hcmagrama m the Dakshina Dos'd or southern countiy. 
JLn order to release a lady disciple of his from the clutches of a Biahrua- 
ldkshasa or evil spirit which had possessed hei, he propitiated the Vahm 
Devata oi the goddess of fire on the top of the Nilagiu Hill. This is the 
story of the origin of the cult of Jvalamalini, and Helacharya is regarded as 
its ongmatoi. 4 We can easily acquiesce in the identity of Hemagi.ima of 
Helacharya with Ponnur (poa = gold), which has treasured, as seen above, 
relics and traditions associated with Ins name. 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1929, p. SS. 

2 Ibid, Appendix J3, No 41o. 

3 Ibid , No. 41G, 

4 Ibid., p. SS. 
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Jvalamalim is the Yakshim o£ Chandraprabha, the 8th Tirthakara, 
according to the Digambara tradition. She rides on a buffalo and has eight 
hands carrying disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, sword, bow, etc. 1. According 
to another version she is seated on a bull and flames issue fiom her crest. 
Out of her eight hands two bear the snakes and others carry different 
weapons. 3 We may also note in this connection that the Jaina pantheon 
has another deity named Mahajvala or Jvalamalim who is reckoned as a 
Yidyadevl. ‘ This goddess rides on a buffalo and carries in her eight hands 
a bow, shield, sword, disc, etc. b The icon of Jvalamalim at Ponnur noted 
above, generally agrees with the description of other versions of the image 
though there are certain points of difference. 

Hkl&ohArya: There is nothing to doubt the historicity of Hela- 
charya, although not many historical details are known about him. "What 
bits of information we gather of him are from a treatise called Jvalamalinikalpa 
or Jvalmlmata. This was composed by Indranandi Yoglndra in Saka 861 or 
a. d. 939, probably at Malkhed under the patronage of the Rashtrakuta 
king Krishna III. 4 In this work Indranandi gives an account of Helacharya 
who was the oiiginator of the Jvalamalini cult and furnishes details of the 
doctrine as propounded by its founder. Indranandi also seems to have 
composed the d valamahnlstotra. Prom the way in which Indranandi refers 
to Helacharya, it may be inferred that the latter preceded the former by a 
pretty long period, say about a century or two. Thus we may place 
Helacharya somewhere in the 8th or 9th contury a. d., if not earlier. This 

Helacharya is most probably identical with Elacharya, an eminent teacher, 
who, according to another source, was at the head of the Hravida gaiia 
and lived m the South, m Malaya and m Hemagrama. 5 

Patalipura: Patahpura m the South Arcot Dt. was another centre 
of Jama preceptors. The JDigambara Jama work named Lokavibhaga which 
was rendered into Sansknt by Simhasuri contains a reference to the effect that 
it was wntten ( possibly m Prakrit) by Mum Sarvanandi in Saka 380 or a. d. 
468 at a place cafled Patahka m the Pana ftashtra. This Patalika has been 
identified with Patahpura, Padmppuliyur or Tiruppapuliyur, a suburb of 

1 Jama Iconography, p. 128. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, p, 462. The Chandraprabha Basti at Havana Belagolfl 
possesses the image of Jvalamalini. She bears only two hands. On the pedestal is 
the figure of a lion with riders seated one behind the other. This variant is note¬ 
worthy. Ep. Carn., To. IT, Intro, p. 5. 

3 Jama Iconography, p. 173, 

4 Pravachanasara, Introduction, p. 4, Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p, 34. 

5 Pravachanasara, Introduction, -p v 12. 
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Cuddalore in the South Arcofc Dfc. It is believed that there existed the 
Drnvida Samgba in this place about the 1st century b. o. According 
to Periya Puia^am this place was the seat of a laige Jama monastery in 
the 7th century a. d. 1 The fact that this region was a stronghold of the 
faith is vouched by the antiquities discovered at Villupuram, Tirunarungopdni, 
Singavaram and other places. We shall notice some of them heie. 

Cholavandipuram: Cholavandipuram was another centre of the 
Jaina faith in the Tirukkovil taluk of the South Aicot Dt. On a hillock 
called Andimalai near this village is a number of interesting Jaina sculptm.es. 
One of the rocks contains five or six gioups of couches known as Paucha- 
pandavamalai, cut into it. The rock ovei hanging this has the figuie of 
Mahftvlra carved in relief on its blow. This clearly indicates that these beds 
were used by Jama monks. A few yards from this spot aie two huge 
boulders butting against each other. In the intervening device is installed 
the image of PadmavatT carved on a loose slab of stone. She is locally known 
as Kaliamman. Prom the aichaic mode of the figure the icon may be loughly 
ascribed to the 10th century a. d. We may note here the independent and 
central position occupied by this deity. On the two faces of the bouldeis 
on either side of the image are incised on the lock the figuies of Gommata 
and Pai^vanatha. Near the toimer is engraved a brief inscription in Tamil 
characters of about the 10th century a. d., which lecords the erection of the 
Tevaram by Veli Kongaraiyar Puttadigai who was" most probably a Jaina 
monk of some distinction as his name indicates. 2 On another boulder of 
the same hill has been noticed one more epigraph to be placed by the middle 
of the 10th century a. d. It is dated m the 2nd year of the Chula pnnce, 
Gapdaraditya Mummudi Chola and registeis the grant of village Panappadi 
by the subordinate chief Siddhavadavan for the worship of the Jama deity 
Pindikkadavul consecrated on the hill and for the maintenance of the 
ascetics engaged in austerities. 8 Pindikkadavul means 'the god of the 
Asoka tree 5 and this may be indentified with the Jina m general without 


1 Ep. Ind, Yol. XIY, p. 334, Jama Literature in Tamil, p 9. 

2 An. Bep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1936—37, pp. 60-61 i. Patlndignl consists of two 
expressions: Puttn = Buddha and ‘adigal,’ denotes the respectability of the person. 
The other components of the name suggest that he mas a Chief of some status. 
The appellation Buddha for the Jaina devotee may be noted with interCit n. 
Tevuram may be compared vritli the expression* dchura’ occurring in a similar 
context m an-inscription from the Bellnry region. (S. I I, Yol. IX, pt I, Xo 110.) 
It may be derived from Sanskrit ‘dCvagriha’ and interpreted m the sense of nnr 
‘sacred construction’. 

3 Ibid, p 6b, 

7 
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specific reference'to' a’ny Tirfchakara in particular. 1 'The village" was to Be 
managed by the preceptor Guuavlra Bhatara of Kurandi. 2 r , ,, 

ChittAiuur monastery : The area of the ^Ginjee taluk in the South 
A rent Dt. was a stronghold of Jainism from olden days-; and it is interesting 
to note that it is so even to this day. On the hill known as Tirunathakunru 
at Smgavaiam, have been found two inscriptions, 8 com haem orating the' 
deaths of two renowned preceptors, Ilaiya Padarar (*= Bhatara) and 
Chandranandi iLcharya who passed away after SO and 57 > days of fasting 
by the religious vow of Sallekhana. One of these epigraphs is engraved 
in archaic Vatteluttu sciipt. 

The Jamas of the Tamil country are, at present, mainly concentrated 
in the areas of the North Arcot, South Arcot and Ohmgeleput Dts. The 
headquarters of their chief pontiff is situated at Chittamiir in the Ginjee 
taluk. This matha is affiliated to the principal Jama matha at Sravaija 
Belagols. Chittamur possesses two Jama shrines, the Malainatha temple 
and the Par^vanatha temple. The Malamatha temple consists of a rocky 
boulder having an oblong panel of figui.es elegantly carved -in half relief,' 
These represent Bahaubali and the Tirthakaras, Neminatha, Par^vanatha 
and Mahavira, with their attendant deities. This must have been the earlier 
and the original Jaina temple of importance. A modern mandapa has 
been erected in front of this boulder to provide shelter for the altar 
and the worshippers. It must be this same temple that has been referred* 
to as NattambaJh or Tiruvuiamballi in the inscriptions of about the 
10-11th century found in that place, 4 One of'these epigraphs speaks of 
the provision made for burning a lamp in the mandapa of the ParSvariatha 
temple, in which the scripture was expounded. 0 The reference here seems' 


.nevt: 


3 

4 

5 


‘Pinch’ means the AsOka tree in Tamil, and ‘Pmdiyan* connotes the Ai’liat. — - 
we should not construe the Asoka tree as the specific Kevala tree dr Chaityifcdrunia 
of a particular Tlrthakara (eg, Mallinatha}. All the Tlrthamkaras are distinguished 
m a geneial way by virtue of then supernatural characteristics such as 
the Asoka tree, Dharma Chakra, fly whisks, lion seat, etc (Jaina Iconography, p. 43)» 
The Jamas of the Tamil country seem to have been particularly fond of 
emphasising this emblem of the Jina, References to the Jama divinity m association 
with the Asoka tree are met with m the &ilappadikaram (see the Fourth Section). 
The AsOka tree figures as one of the piomment symbols m the description of Adi 

Jinendra in the Chavundarayapurana, a Kannada work of the 10th century A* 
(see verse 2). * v 

Kura an has been identified with the village of the name, i, in the Travanoore State, 
n. Ramanad Dt. But it seems there were many villages bearing the name and 
possessing the Jama shrines called KattambaUi, see An. Rep.' on S. I. Epigraphy, 
iy36-3<, p. 6o and ly37-3b, p. 109. ' 1 ' ■* * 

Ibid ; 1904, Appendix B, Nos 238-39. 

Ibid., 1937-38, p. 109. , , *> 

Ibid., 1902, Appendix B, No. 201. 
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to bo to tho Malainutha temple which appears to have been dedicated to 
Par^vanatha on account of the prominence given to this deity in the gioup. 

The other shrine, the official temple of Pfudvanatlia, is m elmi^e 
of the pontiffs of the matha. It is of later construction, though it appeals to 
have presei ved in its name the older associations of the shrine of the lock-cut 
Tirthakara. The growing importance of this temple has thrown the old temple 
into background. Two inscriptions engraved on the base of the Manastambha 
of this temple and dated a. d. 1578 state that the sacred pillar was erected 
by a Yaxija (merchant) named JBussetti, son of Bilyi feetti of Jngat api 
Gutti, who belonged to the Majianaga Kula, Another inscription on the 
inner wall of the gopura dated Saka 1787 or a, d. 1865 infoims that the 
pontiff Abhinava Adisena Bhattaraka made improvements in the temple 
by adding new constructions including this gopura with the Jaina images, 
in the 2529th year of the moksha (liberation ) of Vardbamaua. 1 

Sittannavasal AND NarttXmalai: Leaving many areas behind, 
though they are not devoid of notable Jaina vestiges, we go to the picturesque 
tract of Sittannavasal and Narttamalai roughly ^presenting the Pudukkottai 
State. This is the land wherein Jainism flourished for over fifteen hundred 
years, roughly fiom the 3rd century b. c. npto the 12tli century a. d. This 
is the region which is rich in varieties of Jaina antiquities, such as the 
natural oaverus, rock-out shrines, fresco paintings, structural temples, 
rock-out sculptures and statues of different deities of the Jaina pantheon, 
and inscriptions m Biahrni and Tamil alphabet. Heie is the temtoiy 
which, though it came under the impact of the Buddhist doctnne, remained 
untouched by its influence. Here is the spot where excavations have 
brought to light many interesting relics of the Jaina religion. 

Antiquities cf Sfttannava^al: Sittannavasal is the name given 
to a long range of lulls, which liteLally connotes ‘the abode of the revered 
Siddlias or Jaina monks’. The woid Siddha is pronounced as Sitta m 
Tamil and vas'al means ‘the dwelling place’. As the term Siddha is sometimes 
applied to a Jaina monk, we may possibly trace the Jaina associations of the 
hill even in its name. This hill possesses a natuial cavern vbicli is popular¬ 
ly called Eladipat-tam and Minch contains 17 beds with ptllous cut into 
the lock. On the largest of these beds, which must have Hen the oldest 
also, is incised an inscription in Biahrni alphabet of about the 3rd or 2nd 
century b. c. By the side of the other beds are engLaved small label inscriptions 
containing the names of Jama monks who evidently occupied them. The 
latter are in Tamil characteis of about the 8th and 9th centimes a. i>. : 

1 An. Hep. oil S. I. Bpigrapln, 1937-3S, p. 109, and Appendix B, ^sos. 317-18 and 320, 

2 Mnmnil o£ Pudukkottai State, 19It, Yol, II, pt, n, p 1092, 
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We may here note one important fact regarding the natural caverns 
found in this area. Besides Sitt&nnavaSal, natural caverns have been traced 
in the hills of Teniinalai, Narttamalai and Aluruttimalai. , No' vestiges 1 
of Buddhist contact have been discovered in any of these, and there is_ $10 
reason to believe that they were 'ever occupied by Buddhist monks whose 
activities 111 the other parts of the .Tamil country during the early ages have 
been known from vaiious sources. On the contrary, there are clear indications 
to conclude that these natural caverns were occupied by the Jaina monks 
from the earliest times until a late period of history. This observation is 
in consonance with our view m regard to the early immigration of Jainism 
m South India and the association of the Jaina ascetics with the most 
ancient monuments in the form of rock-cut beds and Brahml inscriptions, 
discussed above, and offers clear and concrete instances to the point 

The Cave Temple Next important spot of interest in the Sittanna- 
vasal range is the Arivar-kovil or'/the temple of Arhat’. This is a cave 
temple excavated in the rock. The belief prevails that the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I was its author. 2 Mahendravarman I was the originator 
of cave temples m the Tamil Nad; and many temples of the kind dedicated 
to Siva, Vishnu and other Brahmanical gods, excavated by him, have been 
discovered in other parts of the country. But this is the only cave temple 
which is consecrated to the Jaina deities. So this temple appears to have 
been executed by him when he was a follower of the Jaina doctrine. 

A few characteristic contents of this temple may be noted here. 
On the ceiling of the inner shrine is depicted a conspicuous wheel which 
resembles the Buddhist Dharmachakra, but which may be better described 
as the Vijaya Chakra of Jina as suggested by the inscription of Kharavela. 
Even the idea of Dhamachakra is not foreign to Jainism. A figure 
bearing the canopy of a single umbrella is carved in the niche of the outer 
hall of the temple. This figure is referred to as the Great Acharyainan 
inscription on a pillar near it. Facing this is the sculpture of Parsvanatha 
on the opposite wall. The inner shrine contains three images of Tirfcha- 
karas with their triple umbrella and other paraphernalia. 

Frescoes: One unique aspect of the^eave temple is its paintings. 
Originally the temple must have been picturesquely painted- all over; but 
only a few of the paintings have now survived. They may be seen on the 
ceilings, beams and upper parts of the pillais. The whole theme of the 
painting is remarkably Jama in its conception’ and the scenes depicted 
present a pleasing variety of Jaina religious ait. In the centre of the ceiling 

1 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol, I, <pt. 1 , p. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, pt. 31 ,* p. 1093.V - - 
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of the inner shrine is the charming portrait of the Jama heavens attended 
with the Samavasarana Mandapa and other details. Handsome are the 
piolures of two dancers on the pillars. 1 2 

The Sittannavilsal paintings constitutes an important link in the ait 
traditions of Indian continent and Ceylon and deseive to be studied in 
corelationsbip with the chronological senes of Ajanla fiescoes and the 
Bfigli caves frescoes of the Southern and Northern India and the Siginya 
frescoes of Ceylon, all asdibed to the period ranging between the 4th and 
the 7 tli centuries a. d. Sittannavasal ait may stand a good comparison 
with the art of Ajanta and Sigiriya. The frescoes of Sittannavasal furnish 
the earliest specimen of painting in South India, and from the Jaina point 
of view they are the solitary instance of the early Jaina art on fresco. 

Relics of NXrttXmalai: Narttamalai is the name owned by a gioup 
of low hills, about nine ill number. A local legend, probably,of late origin, 
connects the name with the sage Narada. These hills are saturated with 
Jaina relics which show that they must have been the resorts of Jaina 
ascetics from the ‘eailiest times to a' late epoch of mediaeval centuries. 3 
Many an eminent monk practised austeiities on these hills and founded 
^cloisters and monasteries in the natural caverns for the propagation of the 
holy doctrine. In course of time this place developed into an important 
stronghold of Jainism. 

The hill known as Aluruttimalai of the group possesses a natural 
cavern containing traces of rocky beds similar to those at Sittannavasal. 
Rock-cut Jaina sculptures depicting the Tirthakaras are also found here. 
A damaged inscription of the reign of a Pundya king, by name Mfiravarman 
Sundara Pandya (llth century), mentions the names of two Jaina teachers, 
Dharmadeva Acharya and his preceptor Kanakachiandra Pandita.® Dharma- 
deva, we are told, belonged to the monastery of Tiruppalhmalai, i. e., The 
hill of the sacied monastery’, and it is evident that the name was given to 
the hill Aluruttimalai on account of the Jaina religious institution existing 
there. 

Bommamalai and melmalai: The existence of another monastery 
in the same period on the adjoining hill which is now known as Bommamalai 
or ‘the lull of images’, is disclosed by another inscription. 4 This lecoid 
registers the gift of a village providing for offerings to the Jaina deities and for 

1 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Yol II, pp 1094-97, 

2 Ibid , p 10GS 

3 Pudukkottai State Inscriptions, Yol. II, No, 474. 

4 Ibid., No, GDS. 
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maintaining monks dwelling in the monasteries of Tirappallimalai and Ten- ' 
tiruppallimalai. The gift was addressed to the trustees of both tlie monasteries. 
The trustees were authorised to demarcate their lands with Sri Mukkudaikal. 
The Mukkudaikal signifies a stone bearing the figure of the triple umbrella 
carved on it. Such stones are characteristically Jaina ^in their origin and 
purpose as the triple umbrella stands for the specific emblem of the Jina. 1 
Ten-tiruppallimalai which means ‘the southern hill of the sacred monastery’ 
evidently derived its name from another Jaina monastery * situated on 
Bommamalai. Another hill of the Narttamalai group is called Melamalai 
or ‘the western hill/ This contains caves and caverns which must have been 
inhabited at one time by Jaina monks. This fact is also attested by another 
name of the hill, viz., Sammiarmalai or ‘the hill of the Jaina recluses’, 
handed down to the present day. On these hills, again, there exists a rook-cut 
cave temple which is known as the Samanar Eudagu or* ‘the hill shrine of the 
Jaina monks \ Originally it must have been a Jaina possession and there is 
evidence to show that it was converted into a Vishnu temple at the beginning 
of the 13th century a. d. 2 

Tenimalai Inscriptions : Tenimalai is another hill in the Pudukkottai 
area noted for its Jaina antiquities. It owns a natural cavern with a drip-line 
indicating its habitation in an early age. The cavern is called Audarmadairr 
or ‘the monastery of the pontiffs’. On a boulder m front of the cavern is 
engraved an inscription in archaic Tamil characters and ancient Tamil 
language of about the 8th century A. n. The epigraph graphically narrates 
that a Jaina ascetic named Malayadhvaja was performing penance on the 
Tenur Hill (i. e., Tenimalai) and that a local chief of the Irukkuvel family 
came there to pay his respects to him. Impressed by his eminence, the chief 
gave an endowment of land as ‘pallichchandam’, making it tax-free, for the 
maintenance of the sage. 3 Another boulder by the side of the cavern 
beais the carved figure of a Tirthakara who may be identified with Mahavlra. 

1 We may further note in this connection that stones bearing the figure of a pitcher, 
evidently meant to denote the symbol of a Jaina ascetic, were also planted to indicate 

the boundaries of lands assigned to Jama religious institutions The-e were called 
Kundigaikkal, Kundigali meaning ‘ascetic’s pitoher’. The existence of such boundary 
stones has been traced in the Tamil country from early inscriptions explored in that 
area (An. Rep on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 42-43, p. 240). The praotice of 
demarcating the lands endowed to Jama institutions with such char ctenstio stones, 
seems to have been prevalent in other parts also. This is illustrited by the expression 
‘Mukkoleya Kal’ occurring m a similar context in an inscription at Kopbal and 
‘Padmavatiya Kal’ mentioned m an epigraph from Mulgund (Jama Epigraphs 
( author’s collection ), No. 23 and Ep. Ind., Vol. SVI. pi 56 ). 

2 Mannual of Pudukkottai State, Vol, II, pt, i, p 618. 

3 Pudukkottai State Inscriptions, Vol, I, No, 9. 
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Underneath this image is engra\ ed an inscription of a like natnvo belonging 
approximately to the same age. The epigraph states that the holy image 
nas carved by one Valla Udana Seruvotti. 1 Mutilated idols of Yakshls 
have been found in this place and also elsewheie in this aiea, 

Ciiettipafti Excavations: Ohettipatti is another interesting spot 
in the same region which has jdelded a large number of ancient Jaina 
vestiges. In a large mound called Samanarkundu or ‘the mound of Jaina 
monks’, near this place, excavations have been conducted since 193G. Ihese 
have revealed the existence of two big structural temples surrounded by 
compound walls, containing some smaller shrines inside, the plinths of 
which have stepped approaches similar to those found in the shrines of 
Ceylon of this period. The style of the temples is that of the early Chola 
period of about the 9th and the 10th centuries a. d. A large numhei of images 
representing the Tirtbakaras and other deities of the Jaina pantheon has 
also been Unearthed. Of the inscriptions found here one belongs to the 
time of the Chola king Raj a raj a I. Another of about the 10th century 
a. d. mentions a Jaina teacher named Matisagara who was the preceptor of 
Dayapala and Vadirfija. 2 

Region ofM\dura: The next object of our enquiry is the region 
of Madura which comprises roughly the present day Madura Dfc, This 
area, apart from other vestiges, is characteristicly rich in three kinds of 
antiquities: i) natural caverns and hills beaiing lock-cut beds and Biabml 
inscriptions; ii) figures of Jaina deities and preceptors carved on the 
rock; and, lii) early epigraphs in Vatteluttu alphabet and Tamil language 
by their side Judging from these valuable relics along with other useful 
sources, we might well describe this tract as the cradle of the Jaina religion. 

i 

Vicinity of Madura: In spite of the absence of conspicuous 
relics tvhich evidently have been submerged or destroyed under the sweeping 
tide of the Brabmanical faiths 3 the city of Madura itself appeals to have 
been a flourishing centre of the Jaina faith under the fostering patronage 
of the early Pandya kings who had this ancient place as their favoiued 
capital. If we take into account the epigLaphical and archaeological 
evidence we have been able to marshal m this chapter on the eaily advent 
of Jainism in the Tamil land, there seems to be little leeson to disbelieve 
the veiw that the socio-religious activities sponsoied by the advocates of 
Jaina Law in the Tamil land culminated in the foundation of the M&Ja 
Samgha by Kupdakunduchfirya in as eaily an age as the first centuiy b c. 

1 Padnkkottni State Inscription 5 ;, ^oL I, l$o. 10, 

2 Alauual ot Pudukkottai State, Vol. II, pt. h, p. 1022, 

3 Compare for instance the paintings on the wall 0 f the JflnakshT temple at Mfidnra 
which depict the scenes of persecution of the Joim- ,Studies in S I. Jcioisin, p. 7&. 
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ol* its Subsequent r^tivat under ’the name Dravida SamgRa ’by VajrantndJ 
at , Madura in the 5th century a. d . 1 According to the statement of, 
the Tevaram h^mns and the Sthala^ Purana . of Madura 2 3 the city. of 
Madura and the neighbouring hills of Anaimalai, Nagamalai and 'Pashimalai; 
etc., were the strongholds * of Jainism, being the resorts ; of Jaina teachers 
and monks. This statements amply borne out by the following investigation.' 

Tirxtparankunram ; At some distance from, the city of Madura 
is the'hih called Tn uparankunram which has been not ( ed for its -Panchapaijdava 
beds and*Brahml inscriptions. On a sloping'boulder near the Sarasvati Tirtha, 
two,square depressions have been incised at inaccessible heights. 8 One of 
them contains the standing figure of a Jina flanked by two serpents and 
attendant deities on either side. In the other square is engraved another 
image of like nature with the five-hooded serpent and umbrella above and 
attendant deities. These should be Jinas, Parsvanatha and Suparsvanatha. 

Anaimalai Hill: This hill is about six miles towards the east of 
Madura. Notwithstanding the ascendency of the advocates of the Brahmanical 
faith who have subsequently converted this hill into a sacred resort of their 
deities, this place has still preserved antiquities of the Jaina creed, which are 
sufficiently conspicuous and attractive. 4 , A series of sculptures representing 
the Jinas and their Sasanadevatas is carved on the rock overhanging a natural 
cave. The sculptures are impressive. The last of the series to the proper 
left is the image of a Yakshml seated on a pbdestal attended by GatyadharaS. 
H^r light foot is hanging down and the left foot is folded. In the palm of, 
the' right hand which is raised, she holds a fruit and the left hand is resting 
on her lap. The prominence given to this deity is easily seen from 1 her 
elevated position along with Jinas of the series. This is onb more instance 
illustrating the raised status of a Yakshi. I am inclined to identify thi& figure 
as Siddhayika, the Yakshml of Mahavira. , ; * _ 

By the side of these sculptures is engraved a number of inscriptions 
in Vatieluttu alphabet and Tamil language, one of which mentions the 
name of a teacher named Ajjanandi. 5 On the analogy of sculptures bearing 
inscriptions m other places, which clearly attribute the authorship of such 
sbulptures to Ajjanandi, it may be surmised that. Ajjanandi was responsible 
for some of the rock-cut sculptures at Anaimalai. This cavern is still 
recognised by the people as Samajjar _Kovil t or ‘the temple of the Jaina 

monks’. It is { thus 'evident that Anaimalai was a favourite resort of the 
Jama teachers and devotees.in the early ages., 

1 Pravaohanasara * Introduction, p. XXI, Jam Xiterature in Tamil p. 9. 

”2 StudiesTift "S I. Jainism, p 68,-Madura Distflctftlazatteer (1906 ), pp. 264-66, etc, 

3 An. Rep, on S, I. Epigraphy, 100§, p.’ 68, 4 „ 

, .4, Ep. Ind., Vol» VIII, p. 31§. 

6 An. R-p on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916, Appendix, 0, Nos. 67-74. 
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Alagarmalai : The lange of hills known as Alagarmalai is about 
12 miles towards the north-west of Madura. It has a huge cavern containing 
Pahcbapandava beds and Brahmi inscriptions on the pillow side of a bed. 
On the same lock of the cavern and at about the same height of the writing 
m Brahwl is carved the figure of a Jaina ascetic in the siddhasona postuie. 
By the side of the sculptuie is an epigraph m Vatteluttu alphabet and 
Tamil language which speaks of the image as the work of Ajjanandi 1 2 
The figure probably represents the preceptor of Ajjanandi. Ajjanandi 
was a renowned teachei, and we shall make some observations legoidnig 
his personality at a later stage. The cavern at Alagaimalai appeals to 
have been converted into a Jama monastery by virtue of its occupation 
by Ajjanandi and the ascetics of his monastic older. It is also \eiy likely* 
that the Jaina monks of a still earlier age were associated with the stony 
beds in the cavern. 

UttamatAlaivam At Uttamaiialaiyain in the Periyakulam taluk 
the images of Jmas aie carved on the boulder known as Koruppanuasrtmi 
rock. Below and above these figures are engraved inscriptions in 
Vatteluttu alphabet and Tamil language. One ol the epigraphs mentions 
the teacher Arittanemi-peiiyar who was the pupil of Ashtopavasigal. 
Another refers to Ajjanandi as the author of the sculptuies. 3 * 

Muitupatti: Near this small village in the Nilakkottai taluk 
is a huge overhanging boulder that has slielteied the Panchapfmdava' beds 
cut into the rock. On the pillow* side of three of these beds is an inscription 
in Brahmi alphabet. Close to these beds is carved the sculpture of a Jmu 
seated on a pedestal flanked by rampant lions and attendant deities on 
both sides. 8 The image evidently represents Maliavlu. 

Another detached boulder m this natural cavern bears the figuies 
of two Jinas caned on the rock. They are decoiated with the auieola 
and attended by the guardian angels. Two inscriptions ate engiaved 
below the images in the Vatteluttu senpt and Tamil language. One of 
them states that the sculpture was caused to be cut by Kanakavlia 
Periyadigal, a pupil of Gunasenadeva who was a disciple of Kutandi 
Atta-upa\iisi Bhataia of Venbu Nadu. The second image according to 
the other epigraph was tbe wmik Of Maghanandi, a disciple of Km and i 

1 Au Rep ouS I Lpigraphy, 1910, p GD. 

2 Ibid , 1906, Appendix C, Nos. 723 and 729. The suffix ‘penyir’ signifies seniority and 
revered position of ArishtauC-mi The name AshtOpavasi must have been popularly 
derived from the fasting performance of the teacher. 

3 Ibid , 1910 , p. 67, 

8 
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Ashta-upavasi. 1 2 * 4 The hill possessing these antiquities is' known as 
Siddhaimalai or ‘the hill of the (Jaina) sages 5 . 

1 Kongar Pchyangllam This insignificant village m the Tiiuman- 
galam taluk has prcseived some lock-cut beds on the top of the hill nearby. 
At inaccessible height on the sloping side of the hill is caived a fine figiue 
of a Jaina sage sitting m the siddliasana postuie. The image is protected 
from the lain water by cutting an ornamental gioovo above it in the 
form of the aureola Below the image is engraved an inscription in 
Vatteluttu, 2 which leads ‘Sri Ajjanandi’. 

SiiTiiFoDAve Near Kilakkudi, a village in the Madina taluk 
stietches a hill lange called Ummanamalai In this lange is situated a 
cavern charmingly secluded. The cavern and the surrounding spots contain 
notable vestiges of the Jaina creed which create an impression that the 
place must have been an eminent resort of Jama monks and their followeis. 
The cavern is populaily known as Settipodavu or ‘the hollow of the eminent 
meichant 5 . It has an arched entianco and m the roof of this entiance 

u~e incised five gioups of sculptures inside the niches. 8 These sculptures 

will be noticed in detail presently. Three inscriptions aie engraved below 
the central group in Vatteluttu characteis and Tamil language/ 

The first of these epigiaphs infoims that the image on the pedestal 
of which it is ongLaved, was caused to be caived by the teacher Gunascmi- 
ppenyadigal He was a pupil of Vai ttamana (1 e, Vaidhamana) Pauditar 
who was a disciple of Gunascnadeva piesidmg over the monastery called 
Kuiandi Tnukkattamballi in Venbu Nadu. The second epigraph, again, 
alludes to the teacher Gunascnadeva as the head of the above-named 
monasteiy and states that the image healing the lecoid on its pedestal, 

was caused to be cut by a pupil of his The third epigraph also lefers 

to the preceptor Gunasenadeva as the president of the monasteiy. 

Yakshim as Wauiiiok Of the five groups of sculptuies lefened 
to above the first and the last are highly mtei estmg. The first from the proper 
light depicts a female wamor sitting on a lion. She holds a diawnbow m 
the right hand and anew m the left, the other two hands also healing 
weapons The lion has grappled an elephant ndden by a male wamoi with 
Say old and shield m his hands" The female wamoi must evidently be a 

1 An Rep ouS I Epigraphy, 1910, Appendix C, Nos. 61-62. 

2 Ibid, p j66 

3_ Ibid , p. 67. 

4 Ibid , 1909, Appendix B, Nos 330—332. 

5 Ibid, 1910, p. 67. 
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YakshinI whom 1 am inclined lo identity with Siddhavika, the guaidrm 
angel of M lhavlin, on account of her chaiactei istir association with the 
lion 1 TJic sculptui e probably poitiays a familial episode cumrrird with 
lier exploits. The next thiee gioups aie Hie .Turns n seated }o«luirs 
w'lili then attendants. The last sculpture is a yam a female drily with Iao 
hands She is siltum on a lai'-ed pedestal with one lea* Innirnm do,\n 
and tlfe othei lolded and placed on the scat hi the palm of I lie lamed 
light ban l she ImliB a fiuifc and heL left h »nd is leslmg on the lap 1 
Some attendants aic seen by Iicl side. This also must he a YakshinI 
and she occupies a pi online nt position on pai with the othei deities m the 
group We have noted a similar figure at Anannalai an 1 I thinlr that 
this YakshinI also is SiddbayiLl It would thus seem that the aitisthas 
sculptuied two aspects of the deity m the same panel, one vraihl e and 
the othei peaceful. 

AiNOTiimi Bilic To the left of the enhance into the Soitipolaui 
civethcieis anothei sculptural iepiesenlation A big image ol the Jnri 
wdio is to be identified as Maha\iia, with Ins usual accompaniment^ of 
lions, etc., in beautiful clccoiations, is caived on tlie lock. On the lower 
belt of the pedestal Is engiaved an mscnplion in Yaiteluttu scaipt and Tamil 
language” The epigraph puipoLts to state that the teacher Abmandnn 
Blnt.ua of the monastery of Kuiandi Tuukkattdmbnlh liad the sculptui es 
incised Three mole pieccplois who weio pi edeccssms of tins teachei aie 
mentioned m the lecord. Taking these names into consideiatie.n the 
succession of ieacheLS will stand as follows Kanukanandi Bhataia, Abmnnd m 
Bhatdra I, Abhunandaki Bhatfua, and Ahmandan Bhataia II 

Pfcucm P\mam Climbing liuthei. up fiom Settipadavu we leach 
the top of the hill whciem them is a spot known as Bochcln Pallam It 
moans‘llio speaking hollow.’ Jleie ai o imposing sculptuics of the .Tinas all 
facing the ea>t Thiee of them are in the sitting poAui e and five otlieiS 
aic standing. The latter bear the canopies of seipenis with five hoods 
spreading ovei thou heads and are accompanied by attendant deities, 
These must he the i opiesentations of the Tliihakaia Paisvandtln Six: 
liiscuptioiii m Yattelntiu ehaiad.eis and Tamil language aie found engiaved 
below these sculptui es. One epigiaph mentions Gunamatiyai the mnthcL 
ofA]janandi Piecoptoi Ganason rJeva who \U; in chaige of the heiimtage 
of Kurandi TuukkattamhaUi figiues m thiee lecorda ’ 

l Jain Icon* gr i t la, p 14(1 
J An Itfp on S I, Lp.'jripla, l r, 10, p G$ 
d 1 hid , Appendix 0, Xo, G3 
I Ibid., Ko' G1—09. 
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Poygaimalai Near Kuppalanattam in th-e TirUmangalam ta)uk 
is the hill called Poygaimalai. It possesses a natural cavern, and on one - 
of its walls is carved a series of Jaina figures which represent several Xlrtha. 
karaS. The images are arranged in three groups one below another.' 
The first row consists of four Jinas in sitting posture. The second row 
comprises three standing Jinas. Below this is the figure of a single standing 
Jina. The cavern is popularly known as ‘Samanar XoviP or ‘the’temple 
of the Jaina monks’. The images are worshipped by the common folk who 
smear them with butter. The rock facing these sculptures contains an 
obliterated inscription in Vatteluttu characters, which piobably purports 
to mention the names of monks who had these images carved 1 

Ealalavu: A hill called Panchapandavamalai is situated about 
a mile from the village Kilalavu in the Melur taluk. On this hill is a spot 
recognised by the people as ‘the school of children’. A boulder near this 
spot has preserved the figures of sis Jinas with their familiar accompaniments. 
Some images are m the sitting posture while others are standing. The 
latter are shaded by five-hooded serpents surmounting their heads. These 
might be the representations of Paisvanatha. On another side of the same 
boulder aie incised three figures of the Jinas seated on ornamental pedestals. 
The inscription on the pedestal of the second image states that Sangaran 
Srlvallavan had it carved and made provision for lamp and daily offerings 
to the deity. 

Reverting to earlier times this hill contains a very large number of 
stony beds, picturesquely arranged and carefully sheltered, indicating a big 
settlement of ascetics who had chosen this tract for their domicile . 2 

KarungXlakkudi . The hill near this village in the above taluk is 
known as Panchapandavarkuttu, It possesses a cavern containing beds 
and a Brahmi inscription. On a rock adjoining this cave is carved the figure 
of a Jina on a sculptured pedestal. Underneath this sculpture is an inscri* 
ption in Vatteluttu alphabet, which states that the image was caused to 
be made by the revered Ajjanandi , 3 

Aivarmalai . A large number of inscriptions in Vatteluttu script has 

been discovered above the natural cave at Aivarmalai in the Palni taluk. 

— 1 ■ ■ _ — — _ — * _ 

1 An Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1909, p. 70. 

2 Ibid., 1910 pp. 68-69. 

3 Ibid., 1912, p. 50, 

4 Ibid., 1906, Appendix B, Nos. 692, 694; 697, 700, 701 and 705, Here also Pattim, 

m the name Pattinikuratti^ar means ‘fasting’. 
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They refer to the teachers, Ajjanandi, Indrasena, Mallisenapperiyar and 
Pur£va Padfira (i. e., Blmtura). One of them mentions Puvvanandikhinait], 
tlie lady disciple of the lady preceptor Pattinikurattiyar of Perumhattiyui. 
Another epigraph dated Saka 792 or a. d. 870, in the reign of the P.lndya 
king Yaragann, states that Sfmtivlroguravar, the pupil ofGunavIiakkmavadigal, 
renewed the images of Parsva Padarai and of Yakslns at Tnnvayirai. 
Parsva Pad a far is equivalent of Parsvanatha Tirtliakaia (Padfira = Bliatai a) 
and Tiruvuyirai was probably the ancient name of Aivarmalai. 

Prominence of YakshI We may once more note in the above inscii- 
ption of Aivarmalai the specific reference to the lenewal of the images of 
Yakshls, which must have been evidently under worship as independent 
deities from eailier times. A careful examination of some of the sculptures 
in the Madura region described above shows that the Yakshinls have 
been given a preferential treatment by transfening them to the right hand 
side of the Jinas This, as I have pointed out pieviously, furnishes further 
evidence in favour of prominence given to the subservient deity of the Jaina 
pantheon with a veiw to raise her to a higher status in the devotional plane of 
popular religion. The elevated position of the Yakshinls in the sculptuied 
panels at Anaimalai and Settipodavu has already been described in detail. 

Rogk-olt Images Worshipped In the above survey of Jaina anti¬ 
quities we have noted the existence of a large number of sculptuies carved 
on the rocks of hills and natural caverns. Now we have to see the purpose 
served by these images. The inscription engraved below the sculpture of 
a Jina at Kaialavu noticed above, expressly states that the person who was 
responsible for the creation of the image on the lock, also made provision 
for its daily worship and offerings. From this specific instance ue may 
reasonably conclude that most of these lock-cut images were being duly 
worshipped not only by the monks and teachers residing in seclusion in the hills 
and caverns, but also by the laity of means who made adequate arrangements 
for maintaining the routine of rituals for them. 

A Renowned Monastery A perusal of the inscriptions discoveied 
in the region of Madura shows that there flourished in this aiea a renowned 
monastery known as Kurandi Tirukkfittamballi and more than one generation 
of reputed teachers who weie its constituents. Ashtopavasi and his pupil 
Arisktanemi, figuring in the recoid from Uttamapalaiyan, seem to have 
belonged to this monastery. This Ashtopavasi may be identified with his 
namesake who figures with two successive generations of pupils m 
the record from Muttupatti. Miighanandi was another disciple of this 
Ashtopavasi. Three generations of teachers, Gunnsena I, Yardhamana and 
Gunascna II, who belonged to this monastery are known Rom the inscriptions 
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at Settipodavu. Of those.Gnnasona, I was highly renowned and he is spoken 
of as the president of the monastery. It might be this same Gunasena who 
figures again as the head of "the institution m three 'inscriptions from Pechchi 
Pallam. The four generations of teachers headed by Kanakanandi, who 
hgure m another inscription from Settipodavu, were also connected with this 
.monastery and might have belonged probably to a slightly later ag e . 

Separating the word * pal U’ meaning 'monastery’ from the expiession, 
Kucandi Tirukkattamballi by which the'institution' was designated, Knrandi 
Tirukkadu would be the name of the place wheie the monastery was situated. 
(Literally rendered Kuiandi Tirukkadu may mean 'the holy forest of the 
thorny shrub/ or else, 'the holy foiest near Kuiandi,’ Kurandi being a place- 
name m'the latter case Kuiandi Tirukkadu, we are Luther told, was 
situated m the Yenbu Nadu. One thing is clear from the expression that the 
monastery was located m a forest which was looked upon holy, possibly on 
account of its association with the sacred institution. I'am inclined to believe 
that the monastery was located m one of the natural caverns m the Madura 
area, probably at Settipodavu, though the possibility of its location elsewbeie 
is not ruled out 1 This monastery appeals to have floiuished during the 
period of the 8th to 10th centuries a. d. Fi equent allusions to this locality 
are found in the inscriptions of Kalugmnalai. 

AjjAnandi, the Reiivalisi Another important fact that stakes one 
in the gtudy efthe antiquities of the Madura region is the great personality 
of Ajjanandi and his contribution to the promotion of the Jama lebgion m the 
Tamil Nad. Ajjanandi is the Pralait foirn ot the name Aiyanandi. 
Ajjanandi figures as the poison who was responsible for the caLvmg of the 
sculptures on the rocks of hills at Valhmalai m the North Aicot Distnct and 
at Anaimalai, Aivarmalai, Alagaimalai, Kaiungalakkudi and Uttamapalaiynm 
ill the Maduia Distnct. Going Luther south he also figuies as the author 
of the sculpture on the Irattipottai rock in the natiual cavern at Eiuvadi m 
the Tinnevelly District. 2 

It is highly interesting to observe that Ajjanandi figures in the 
same capacity in one more epigiaph at a distant place in the cornel of the 
land. On a hill called Tiiuclichanattu Malai near Chitaial in the Travaucore 
State area are a series of lock-cut figures m lelief. These represent the 

1 Mr K. Y Subrahm.'tnya Ayyfiv identifies ICuiandi with b place beaijng the name in 
the Travaucore area. But this area is.not rich m Jaiiia antiquities and I am not 
* sure if this identification would be justified. See Proceedings etc, Third Onental 
Conference, p. 27S. 

v* . 2 An, Rep. on S.-I. Epigraphy, 1916, p. 112T. 
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Jainn divinities and below one of tl.esc is an inscn].tion in auliaic 
scimi statum that the image Mas caused io be caned by Ajjm • 
Taking a 1 evicw of these seulpluies associated with Ajjanaiidi, we may m c 
that the majouty of them constitutes the Jinas, one might be the poitimt 

of Ins guru and another a \ akflnni. 

V\ T o nimbi also gathci from the above account that Madura region 
formed the Um.pbeto of Ajjanand* actnities Two moae facts lend further 
confirmation to this view. One is the mention of Ajjanandi s mother Guna- 
matey Jr m on inscription from Pcchchi Pallam The other rs the image of 
AWmdi himself carved on the lull near Kongar Puliyangulam vith an 
inscription recording his name below. This must have been incised by a 
pupil of Ajjanandi, may be aftei lus demise, to commemoiate his name. 

Inscriptions peitaining to Ajjanandi give no information legaiding 
his preceptor or precepiois and the monastery he was connected with This 
seems to imply the supiomo reputation and preeminent position enjoyed by 
him among the followers of the Jama religion Thcie is no adequate 
evidence to ascertain the date of Ajjanandi with precision. But on consi¬ 
deration of palaeography of the epigraphs related to him, he might he assigned 
approximately to the age ol the 8th and 9th century a. i> 

All these facts aic profoundly significant and they help us to judge 
the place of Ajjanandi in the histoiy of Jaiimm m the Tamil countiy. During 
the laid part of the 7th ecntuiy and aftei, a very giave situation arose in 
the Tamil countiy against the follon ers of the Jama doctrine The tide of 
revival m fa's our of the Saivitc and "Vmshnavite faiths begun to shake the very 
foundations of Jainism. Saint Appar m the Kancln area and bambandhar in 
the Maduia region, launched their crusades against the supporters of the 
Jaina lcligion Consequently, Jainism lost much of its prestige and influence 


in the society 1 2 It was m this critical situation that Ajjanandi appears 
to have stepped on the scene He must have been a remaikable personality 
enclosed not only with profound learning and dialectical skill, but also with 
practical insight and organising capacity Inspired by the noble ideals of 
Ins filth and sustained by indomitable energy, he, it seems, travelled from 
one end of the country to the other, preaching the holy gospel, erecting the 


1 Tr'Uftiicore Archaeological Senes, Yol IT, p 126, here the name has been read as 

Achch.in.uKh, ‘ - ' 

2 Such a stale of aCa’rs scenn'to hen e been redacted Tn the tiadjtions which attempt 
to explnu in their oiui wa\ the Jama associations of the hills like Anaunnlai, 
Tsagtiinalm and -Pasumulm, mem?-’--Madura -These‘will be-"exininned"iii ~detm3~ at 
a later stage 
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images 1 and shrinks in honour of the deities and popularising oiice again the 
principles and practices of Jainism. 

Kalugumalai : Proceeding further south we approach another 
extremely'interesting hill which was a highly picturesque stronghold of the 
Jaina faith. This is Kalugumalai (which means ‘a hill of vultures 7 ) near the 
village of the same name situated in the Koilpatti taluk of the Tinnevelly Dt. 
The steep hill of Kalugumalai has tieasured natural caverns with beds and 
inscriptions in Brahmi alphabet, which show that it was a resort of ascetics and 
recluses in as ancient a period as the Erd centnry b. c . 1 Coming to the 
later times it has proved a centre of attiaction for the devotee and the aitist 
of both the Brahmanical and the Jaina faiths, who have immortalised their 
religious fervour by creating out of the hard rock images and temples of 
superb workmanship in honour of their deities. The idols and shrines of the 
Brahmanical persuasion are known by the general name Vettuvan Kovil. 
The Jaina sculptures lie at a higher altitude and are carved in relief on the 
smooth surfaces of the overhanging rock. 

The Rock-got Sculptures These sculptures which number over a 
Hundred in all may be analysed into three groups. 1) The series of figures 

of small and almost uniform size are arranged in long rows one above the other. 
These depict the Jmas in general in the sitting postures on what appear 
like lotus thrones with the tuple umbrellas overhead. They possess neither 
the distinctive emblems nor the attendants. 2 ) Another group of figures 
is of Jinas of slightly bigger size carved in separate niches either as a single 
piece or in groups of two. These also own no other ohaiactenstic features 
excepting the three-fold parasole and the lotus seat. 3) Under the third 
category would come such individual figures as are furnished with the chara¬ 
cteristic details of the deities represented by them and as are depicted in the 
exuberance of artistic environments. Among these are the portraits of Malm- 
vlra and a few other Tlrthakaras, the Yakshmis, Bahubali, etc. These deserve 
to be studied minutely But here I confine myself to a biief examination 
of only two figures of this class, since they afford further illustrations m regard 
to the prominence given to the Yakshi in the popular phase of the Jama 
religion in the Tamil country. 

Two Yakseixis . At a spot to the left of the three rows of miniature 
Jinas is a fairly big niche containing the following figuies The stately image 
of a female deity is standing m the middle adorned with crown and ear orna¬ 
ments She has two hands. Her right hand is placed lighfly on the head of 
affemale child .which should not be mistaken for an attendant. In her left 


} An Eep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1907, p. 17. 
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hand is a bunch of fruits which might be taken to be mangoes To her left is 
a lion standing close behind, with its huge raised head at the faither end 
facing the front and with the up-turned tail Two male children aie standing 
on her left side and before the lion To the right of the deity is the standing 
figure, which is damaged, probably of a dancer m ecstatic pose. The deity of 
the above description must be Ambika, the Yakshml of Nominatha Tirthakara. 
This identification rests on three mam features that mark her out, viz, the 
lion which is her vehicle, the bunch of mangoes and the presence of children, 
which are her attributes. 1 2 To the left of this niche or slnme is the shnne 
of Mahavira , and it is significant to observe that the former is moie spacious 
and impiessive than the latter. 

To the right of the three rows of Jinas referred to above is a laige 
niche dedicated to Mahavira. On the right side of this is another niche of 
smaller dimension containing the images of two Jinas sitting side by side. 
Below this is another niche of about the same size consecrated to a Yakshini. 
She is sitting on a lotus seat with her folded light foot resting on it; the left 
foot is hanging down. Her head is encircled by the halo of serpent hood. She 
possesses four hands. In her raised upper right hand she is holding a snake; 
and an object which may be a fruit can be detected m the palm of her lower 
right hand which, being folded, is touching the shoulder. She seems to bear 
something like a goad in her upper left hand which is lifted. Her lower left 
hand with a noose is seen placed below on the lap. Two female attendants 
carrying fly-whisks are standing on her two sides. This must be Padmavati, 
the famous Yakshini of Par^vanatha Tirthakara.* 

The lock-cut sculptures on the Kalugumalai Hill present a glowing 
picture of the leligious aidour and artistic excellence attained by the adherents 
of Jainism in the Tamil land. The richness of imagery, the wealth of details 
and refinement of execution exhibited in them are really admirable. This 
imperishable galleiy of art created by the superior intellect of man on the 
strength of Nature’s bounty, will ever stand as a unique monument of Jaina 
culture in South India. 

Contents of Epigraphs Another important item inseparably associat¬ 
ed with these sculptures is the quantit} 7 of epigiaphs 3 * * * vhicli aie engiaved in¬ 
variably underneath almost all of them. These are, in general, of the nature of 


1 Jama Iconography, p. 143. 

2 The above description of the Kalugumalai sculptures is based on the study of the 
photographs in the office of the Government Epigraphist for Indin. 

3 An Rep on S I Epigraphy, 1894, Appendix B, Nos 20-117. These have been 

published in full in S I. I, Yol Y, Nos. 309-406. The last two of these arc isolated 

records. 
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labels furnishing the names of the person or persons who caused the particular 
images to Tbe carved on the nock' In two instances the image representing the 
deity is addressed as Araimalai Alvar’ or the £ lord of the rocky hillk They 
generally end with the expression ‘tiru mem’ which means this 'sacred image’, 
evidently referring to the particular sculpture above the epigraph. Th6 
images in some cases were the gifts of more than one person joined together » 

A perusal of these epigraphs shows that there was no regular scheme 
or plan drawn and executed by one master mind at a particular point of time. 
These sculptures appear to have come into being independently and individu¬ 
ally as several single pieces, being the votive offerings made by different persons 
on different occasions Still it is a matter for wonder and delight to notice 
that they are marred neither by the lack of unity of plan nor by the absence 
of uniformity of form. It must however be noted that no two sculptures in 

the series are separated by a wide disparity of age,. 

It is gathered from these inscriptions that the ancient name of'the 
place was Tirunechchura and the hill is referred,to as Tirumalai or Holy Hill 1 . 
We may note the occurrence of the word f tiru* meaning 'sacred’ in both the 
expressions The tract was called after this place as the' Nechchura Nadu. 
Among the donors of these images figure renowned teachers, both .male 'and 
•female, lay-followers, men and women, of the 1 faith, and members of the Velala 
and mercantile communities These persons hailed from different places -and 
regions some of which must have been far away. One of these places was Kurandi 
Tirtha in-the Venbu Nadu, and this name is already familiar to us. This place 
figures in seven inscriptions, which confirms the view that it was a renowned 
holy centre of the Jama faith We may note a few more places here, Chirupolal 
in Idaikkala Nadu, Peiumparrur in Kottur Nadu, Nalkurkkudi m Vepbu 
Nadu, Tirukkottar, Milalur, Tiruchcharanam (in the Travancore area), etc. 

Teachers and Lady Teachers Some of the teachers mentioned in 
the epigraphs appear to have been fairly important personalities. This is 
gathered from the manner m which they are introduced. By way of illustra¬ 
tion the following names may be noted 1) Srlnandi, senior disciple of Sri 
Vardhamana of Sri Malaikkula (No 314), 2) Kanakaviia, disciple of Baladeva 
Kuravadigal of Tirunarungondai (No. 317 ), 3) Kanakanandi Penyar, disciple 
of bri Kurandi Tirtha Bhatara (No 345 ), 4) Purnaehandra, pupil of Kurandi 
Kanakanandi Bhataia (No. 359), 5) Dayapala Penyar, disciple of Mauni 
Bhatara of ffS~adaikattm , Tiimffialai (N"o'.'' 333 )? ~ ~ ~~ ( * 

1 The bracketed figures in the above as well as the following lists refer to the number 
of inscriptions at ‘Kalugumalai published m S I. I, Vol "V\ The epithets ‘Periyfir 
and ‘Kuravadigal’(= guru ) are terms indicating great reverence It is interesting 
, to note that the preceptor in No. 3 of the above list as referred to merely us the 
‘Teaoher of Kura^di Tirtha’ without mentioning his name. 
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Bui more interesting and conspicuous me the ladv teacheis who 
figure piominenily and m a Imgc number in these epigiaplis Like other 
donors of the images these also hail from difiei ent places and they aie generally 
mentioned with 1 efei ence to the places to v inch they belonged In seveial 
instances the pieceptois and the disciples of the lad} 7 teacheis arc specified, and 
fiom this wo can make the following obseivations 1 ) The ladv teacheis ,is a 
i tile Jiad ladies foL thou teacheis <is well as for pupils n) But instances 
are not rare to shov that men also had then slime m both the idles m) In 
one instance the pai entage of the Jady teachei is mentioned iv) The lad} 7 
teacheis me m variably named as Kuiatti vhieh is Tamil feminine foim of 
Sanskrit guru. I may illustrate these statements by citing the following 
instances. The lefeienees aie to the numbers of inscnptions fiom South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol Y. 1) TuuchcluLanattu Kurattigal She figiues in 
two epigraphs Nos 324 and 326. Tuuchchaianam is the name of a hill m the 
Travancoie aiea. I shall pLesently deal with this place in detail 2) Pichchai 
Kuiatti of Ckuupolal (No 319) Pichchai, we may note with inteiest, is a 
nick-name conveying the sense of begging Compaie Sanskut bhilshd. 
3) Sangakkuiattigal Her lady disciple was named Suivisaiyakkuiattiyar 
(Nos. 322-23). Sanga is equivalent of Sanskrit Samghn This teachei was, 
possibly, the leadei of a Jama Samglia 4) Mammal Kuiatti She had a lady 
disciple named ALattanemi Kuiatti (No 371) The male name of the latter 
is noteworthy. Mamma i sounds like a nick-name 5) Tuupaiutti Kuratti' 
She was a pupil of the teacher Pattim Bhataia (No 372) Tirupaiutti may 
be an abbreviation of Tiiupparuttikkimranr 6) Nalkur Kuiatti She was 
the pupil of NalkCir Amalanemi Bhatara and had a lady disciple named Natti- 
kappatarar (Nos. 355-56) Nalkur is a place name Nattikappatarar is an 
interesting epithet and may bear some connection with the ait of dancing, its 
Sanskut equivalent would be Natyaka Bhataia 7 ) Mi alur Kuiatti She 
was a disciple of Peifu Kuiatti and daughter of Mmgaikuman of Prdankudi of 
Kmaikkana Nadu (No 394) 8) Tuumalai Kuiatti She had a male disciple 
in Enadi Kuttannn (No 370) 

Other Items of Interest Some of the records lefer to the provision 
made by the devotees foi the ablution and ofieiings of the deities and also for 
burning lamps befoLC them (Nos 327 and 361) We may reasonably suimise 
from this that most of the images wcie imdcL woiship Two isolated epigra¬ 
phs are dated in the icign of the Pandya king Mai an Sadaiyan They refer 
to the god of Tuumalai and speak of the aiiaugement made by the teacher 
Gunasagaia Bhatara for feeding ten and live ascetics (Yauagyai) respectively, 
including one Pcadei Bhataia oi the piceeptoi who expounded the sacred 
texts (Nos 405 and 400) All these records aie engiaved m Vatteluttuscript 
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with the exception of two whose alphabet is Tamil and Grantha. None of 
these mentions any precise date. But it is possible to assign them approxi- 
mately to the period of the 10th and 11th centuries a. d. on considerations of 
palaeography. Consequently the age of the sculptures also falls broadly within 
the same limits of time. 

The Hill of ChAranas : Now we come to the close of our journey 
and reach the last sacred resorts in the south-west corner of the peninsula. 
We have already come across this place, a lady teacher wherefrom figures in 
the votive records at Kalugumalai. It is a small craggy hill near Chitaral in 
the Yilavangod taluk of the Southern Division of the Travancore State. The 
hill is known as Tiruchchanattumalai. This name evidently is a corruption 
of the fuller name Tiruehcharanattumalai which is met with in the epigraphical 
records of the early period. 

Tiruehcharanattumalai or the ‘holy hill of the Char anas’ derives the 
name evidently on account of its association with the Charanas who, according 
to the Jaina theological conception, were a class of sages who had attained 
mastery over nature. The belief appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
that the above hill was the abode of the Charanas. Or according to another 
sense of the word Charana which connotes a Jaina ascetic, this hill might have 
been selected as a suitable place for the performance of austerities by a large 
number of Jaina monks. 

On the top of the hill is a natural cave which has been subsequently 
transformed into a temple by suitable constructions. This shrine popularly 
known as the temple of Bhagavatl is in the possession of Brahmanical followers 
who conduct worship therein according to Hindu practices under the belief 
that it is dedicated to a female Hindu deity. But a scrutiny of the images 
under worhsip in the central shrine has led to the astounding discovery that they 
represent the male Jaina divinities such as Mahavlra and Par£vanatha. Prom 
this we arrive at the natural conclusion that the temple must have been origi¬ 
nally a Jaina place of worship and that it was at a later stage taken possession 
of by the Hindus. 1 

, Jaina Figures on the Rook: This judgement is fully confirmed by 

the decisive testimony of the series of Jaina figures with inscriptions incised 
on the side of the overhanging rock which forms a natural cavern. These 
sculptures consist of two rows, one above the other. The upper row contains 
about a dozen miniature figures of Jinas in sitting posture with the tripel 
umbrella oveihead. Below them is a group made up of about half a dozen 
figures of bigger size representing different deities, interspersed by small rows 

1 Travancore Archaeological Senes, Yol, I, p. 194. 
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of miniature Jmas. 1 We may devote moie attention to these conspicuous 
figures of bigger size. 

YakshinI AmbikA: The last image seated on the propei light may 
be Neminafcha The next standing image to the left is Paisvaniitha To the 
left of Parsvanfitha is a standing female figure with two hands and without 
attributes. She might be either Padmavatl 01 Siddhiiyika. A bit avay to 
the left is Mahavna m sitting postuie with his usual attiibutcs To the left 
of this and the last of the series is a stately female figure standing She has 
two hands* tho light is in the varadct pose and the left is hanging free by 
her side. A lion with massive head facing the front is seen on her right side. 
Below the head of the lion is a female attendant standing. Two children of 
smaller size aie standing by her side on the left. I am inclined to think that 
this deity must be Ambika, the YakshinI of Nemmatha 2 3 The prominence 
given to this YakshinI in these sculptures alongside of or even in piefeience to 
the masters, the Jmas, is in keeping with the Jaina leligious conventions that 
had evolved in the Tamil land, as we have noticed before in a number of 
instances. 

Five Records . Now we shall review the contents of the epigraphs. 
These are engraved near the above sculptures in the Vatteluttu alphabet and 
Tamil language. One inscription of the reign of the Pandya king Vikramaditya 
Varaguna records a gift of golden ornaments to the Bhatariyar of Tiruchcharana- 
ttumalai, made by the lady teacher Gunandangi Kurattigal, disciple of Aratta- 
neini Bhatara of Perayakkudi. Another is a lecoid of Ajjanandi noticed 
above. The third refers to the caiving of the sculpture caused by Varagunan, 
disciple of Pattmi Bhataiar of the Tiruchchaianam Hill. The fourth speaks of 
a similai performance by the teacher Uttanandi Adigal hailing fiom the 
Kattambalh monastery at Tirunedumbuiai. The fifth lelates to anothei 
soulpture prepared by the teacher Vlranandi Adigal who belonged to the 
Melaipalli monasteiy at Ti unarungondai. 8 From the palaeogiaphy of the 
inscriptions and the rather crude and archaic mode of the sculptures, 
these antiquities of Tiruchchanattumalai may be bioadly assigned to the 9th 
and 10 th centuries a. d. 

BhatAri-BhagayatI : One of the insciiptions noticed above registeis 
a gift to the Bh at any ill. Bhatanyai is the honorific pluial of Bhatan vhich 
means a goddess or a female deity. We are justified m assuming that this 
deity is identical with the YakshinI Ambika of the above description. This 

1 Tra\n Arch Series, Vol I, photo facing p 104 

2 The late Mr Gopiaatharao Ins tried to identify this sculpture as PadiniUatl, which is 
incorrect, ibid Vol II, p. 127, 

3 Ibid., pp. 125-G, 
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predominence- of the worship of YakshinI or 1 Bhatari represented by the rock- 
cut image might have continued for some generations more and latterly idols 
of Mahavlra and other deities might have been installed m the natural cave. 
But still the reputation of the place as the abode of the goddess was 
preserved. In course of time when Jainism declined and the ownership of the 
temple changed hands, the Hindus gave their own name to the goddess, 
calling her Bhagavati. Not only had the ancient rock-cut sculptures df the 
YakshinI and other deities been long foigotton, but the Hindus, the last 
owners of the temple, did not even take caie to replace the Jama idols of a 
later period consecrated in the cave shrine. 1 And so the woiship continues 
of the male Jama gods m the name of the Hindu goddess Bhngavatl. This 
explains the strange anomaly of this religious place. 

' The Sacred Hill of the Charanas appears to have been one of the 
reputed strongholds of Jainism from ancient times Jama ascetics of renown 
resided here performing penance. It was visited by the adheients of the 
Jama doctrine from distant parts. This is indicated by the mfoimation contain¬ 
ed in the epigraphs about the authors of the sculptuies, who hailed fiom such 
places as are now included in the districts of South Arcot and Tanjore 

Nagarkoyil We may notice one more curious place m the same 
area, which has a similar tale to tell. Nagarkoyil is a prospeious town m the 
southernmost corner of the Travancore region. The Nagarajasvami temple 
here is now m the possession of Hindus and the Brabmamcal piiests called 
Pottis are m charge of its worship. Theie aie however, half a dozen images of 
the Jama deities, Mahavlra, Parsvanatha and Padmavatl. These have been 
carved on the pillars of the mandapas in the central slit me of the temple. It 
may be assumed from this that the temple was originally dedicated to the. Jama 
gods. This fact is confirmed by an epigraph also. The inscription is of a. d. 
1521, registering gifts of lands made by the Travancore king Bhutalavlra 
Udayamartandavarman, m favour of two priests of the temple, named Kamala- 
vahana Pai^dita and Gunavlra Pandita, who must evidently be Jama. The 
lands are referred to as 'pallichchandanT which, as noted before, denotes 
Jaina ownership. The sculptures of Parsvanatha mentioned above, are 
imposingly surmounted by five hooded serpents It is not unlikely that these 
canopied serpents in course of time developed into the mam deities as 
Nagarajasvami, leaving behind then Jama associations Traces of a laige 
colony of Jama residents at one time have also been observed near the 
temple. 2 

1 It is reported that along with the images of the Jaina deities a plaster image of 
Devi had been placed in the shrine till recently, Trava. Aich, Senes, Vol. I, p 194. 

2 Ibid , YoL II, pp. 127-129. 
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Coxclupix'g PiLmvrks: In tins slioit sin rev, manv plaices in the 
Trichmopoly and otheL distucts and the aieas of Pudukkottai and Tiavan- 
colc, containing msciiptions and othei antiquaiian remain^. which once 
llouiislied as funly important centic^ oi Jainism, h.tve had to he excluded 
I have however taken due caie to bung even into tins limited compass 
almost all the outstanding facts connected with the gi owtli of Jainism m the 
Tamil land, laying piopei stiess on its chniactenstie features 

3. Some Special Features 

In this section we shall concentrate our attention on some peculiar 
features of Jainism in the Tamil land Many of these have already been noticed 
in passing or lnnted at m our previous study. But as these topics deserve closer 
serutiny and fuller treatment, we shall deal with them here in their proper 
perspective. 

Tun Hill Feature Though it is not an uncommon aspect of the 
Jaina faith alone that many of its holy centres originated and developed on and 
around the hills, it has to be admitted that Jama associations with the hills and 
hill settlements m the Tamil land and South India are lather earlier and more 
numerous than those of other creeds and m othei parts. The Jama teacheis of 
the early age with their picturesque imagination selected the natuial caverns in 
the mountains and the tops and the slopes of the high and low lulls, as suitable 
places for their austenties and religious activities This must have made a 
very wholesome impiession on the minds of the populace who pieferred to 
follow the spmtual lead of these selfless sages 

In the early stage of the faith shrines and monasteries weie mostly 
confined to the hills Sculptures representing difierent deities of the Jaina 
pantheon were incised m small cavities 01 niches on the rocks of hills, and these 
seived the pmpose of ^hunes and temples. Such images weie worshipped with 
due ceremony, and suitable provision was made foi the maintenance of the 
customary lound of ntuals m honour of these deities Among the numeious 
instances available to illustrate these observations we may cite the sculptuies 
on the rock neai Anandamangalum, the seated figuie of the Jma and the 
Golden Yakshi at Paiichapandavamalai, the cavctemple founded at Vadimalai 
by the Western Ganga prince Bajamalla, the shimes dedicated to the Yaksha 
and Yakslu on the Tnumalai hill, Auaimalai and other hill spots in the 
Madura region, the unique sculptures of Kalugumalai and the ancient images 
carved on the rock of the hill Tiruchchfiranam. Structural temples of elaborate 
w’orkmanship like the one at Tuuppaiuttikkumam weie a latei develo] ment 
We may also note m this context the Malainfitha and Paisvanatha temples at 
Chittamur, which afford a vivid mstance of a hill shnne and a structural 
temple existing side by side. 
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The Yaks Hi Cult: Another highly interesting and remarkably 
characteristic feature of the Jaina creed in the Tamil land is the prevalence 
of YakshI worship from the early times and on almost universal scale. Yakshi 
or YakshinI, 1 strictly speaking, occupies a subordinate and secondary position 
in the Jaina pantheon; and whatever sense of veneration is entertained m 
respect of her is due mainly on account of her association with the Jma 
whose guardian angel she is conceived to be. So, according to the theo¬ 
logical or iconographical standaids, she cannot claim a place of independence 
or the privilege of individual adoiation in the hierarchy of Jama divinities. 
But there is a volume of iconographical and epigraphical evidence to show 
that here, in the Tamil country, the YakshinI was allotted an independent 
status and laised to a superior position which was almost equal to that of 
the Jina. This is not all; in some instances the worship of YakshinI appears 
to have superseded and overshadowed even that of Jina himself. 

This is not an,unparallelled circumstance in the history of the 
Jaina creed, so to say. No doubt, the YakshinI attained a place of impor¬ 
tance in the popular plane of Jaina leligion at a subsequent age of its 
history in other parts of the country also. But elsewhere the position 
appears to have been confined to only a few, one or two deities in particular. 
The reference is to Padmavatl, the YakshinI of Par^vanatha, who was 
elevated to the altar of the main deity and worshipped with ceremony in 
Karnataka. An early instance that would illustrate the point is the goddess 
Padmavati of Patti Pombuchchapura in the Mysore area. 2 

But the YakshI cult in the Tamil land has an independent history 
of its own. The following interesting facts deserve to be noted m connection 
with the rise and growth of this cult. 

1) The origin of the YakshI cult in the Tamil land may be 
traced to as early a period as the second century a. d. from an allusion to 
it in the Silappadikaram. This will be discussed in the following Section. 
The epigraphical reference, however, to this cult, as seen previously, dates 
from the 8th century a. d. It is possible to surmise the reasons that would 


1 The Jaina terminology is more familial -with the expression YakshinI and not YakshI, 
though the same idea is conveyed by both In the Tamil country YakshinI is 
invariably spoken of as YakshI This partiality for the particular nomenclature is 
noteworthy. 

2 Padmavatl was the tutelary deity of the S§antara chiefs. It was through her gracfe 

that Jinadatta established the ^antara family at Pombuchchapura.' This was abovt 
the 9th century a. d.; but the epigraphs furnishing this information are of the 
11th century a. d. and later j Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 138, Bp. Carn,, 
Vol. VIII, Nagar 35, eto, , 
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have necessitated the popularisation of this cult on the part of the champions 
of the Jaina doctrine. Jainism had to compete •with the Samte and 
Vaishnavite creeds in the Tamil country fLom the beginning as may 
be gathered fiom the Silappadikaram and othei •works of the Smigam Age 
In these latter creeds piominenee is given to the woiship of the deities 
like Parvatl and Lakshin!, who are the consorts 01 the female counteipails 
of Siva and Vishnu respectively The handicap that the advocates of 
Jama lehgion must have experienced m the competetion of populaii- 
smg their gods in this situation appears to be that the Jmas 01 the Tirtha- 
kaias had no female counterparts as m the Hindu pantheon. So with a view 
to capture the devotional mind of the common people, they seem to have 
stressed the Yaskh! worship m their religion by raising her to a higher rank. 
It may be inferred from the popularity and influence enjoyed for a consi¬ 
derably long time by Jainism in the Tamil land that this device worked well 
and fetched commendable success to its sponsois. 

2) Probing further into the subject we can find out the procedure 
adopted in assigning the exalted position to the deity from a study of the 
iconographical details of the sculptural representations of the Jaina gods. 
Prominence of the Yakshi was indicated, m the first instance, by depicting her¬ 
on the right side of Jma. Secondly, figures of the Yakshi which were depicted 
with gorgeous decorations and appeared as imposing as the Jinas, weie set up 
by the side of the latter. Thirdly, the propitious as well as the awe-inspiring 
aspects of the Yakshi were exhibited by placing her in the accompaniment of 
graceful attributes such as fruit, children, etc., on the one hand and dreadful 
attributes like the weapons of war, lion, etc., on the other. In some cases she 
was consecrated in separate niches and shnnes. These observations are borne 
out by the specific instances of a good many sculptures of Yakshls noticed at 
Anandamangalam, Cholavandipuram, Anaimalai, Settipodavu, Kalugumalai and 
other places and described in the foregoing Section. The inscriptions at 
Panchapagdavamalai, Tirumalai, Aivaimalai, Kajugumalai and Tiruchchanattu- 
malai contain references to the Yakshls, and sometimes to the Yakshas also, 
as independent deities and to the provision made for their worship and 
offerings. 

3) From the sculptural representations of the Yakshls I have 
been able to examine, I might say that Ambika, the Yakshml of Neminatba, 
had won greater reverenc from the Tamilians in the early age. She was 
dopicted in diflerent aspects with all her splendour, prominence beiDg given to 
her inseparable attributes, the lion and the children. Next comes Sid dh ay if a, 
the Yakshliff of Mahavlra. Though she received great devotion elsewhere, 

Padmiivatl does not appear to have been as popular as Ambika in the 
10 
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Tamil land, in the earlier period.' We may note in this context how Arnbika 
of the Sacred Hill of the Charanas has been able to retain her hold on tho 
mind of the masses to the present day, though in an altered garb and under 
alien auspices 1 

The Cult op JvalXmAlini The cult of Jvalamalinl generally speaking 
comes under the category of the YakshI cult. Hut on account of its associat¬ 
ion with the Tantric worship this deserves’ separate treatment. Possibly the 
promulgator of this cult, as we have observed before, was Helacharya of PoUnur. 
In consonance with the belief prevailing in those times in the efficacy of 
incantations and spells and following the practices of the religious leaders of 
the other schools in the country, the Jama preceptors and mohks appear to 
have indulged in claiming proficiency in this craft also from the times of Hela¬ 
charya onwards, as far as we know in this part. Mastery over the spells or 
Mantra Vidya came to be considered as a creditable qualification of a Jaina 
teacher, many of whom took pride in styling themselves Mantravadins. 

I may illustrate these remarks by citing a few instances taken at 
random from the inscriptions of Sravana Belgola. 1 No.- 66 contains a 
description of the teacher Srldharadeva who was well-versed in the Mantric 
lore. The same epigraph speaks of another teacher named Padmanaudi 
who was expert in the science of spells (Mantravadi^vara). No. 67 refers 
to the teacher Kalyanakirti who was unrivalled in the art of exorcising 
the evil spirits like Sakinl. Such instances can bh multiplied. 

Ceremonial Development: Popularity of a religion is based on its 
ceremonial aspect which has a direct appeal to the common man. This fact 
was realised by the protagonists of the Jaina religion, who reared their 
religious rites and practices in ceremonious surroundings. They emphasised 
names like Adlsvaraand Trailokyanathasvami, which could better attract the 
attention of even the followers of other faiths. Jaina deities were often 
referred to by the popular Tamil expressions, Nayanar and Alyar, meaning 
‘the loid, master,god’, etc. The practice of taking the Jamadeities in procession, 
appeals to have been fairly co mm on, as may be gathered from an epigraph at 
Tirumalai. From the holes bored by the sides of the sculptures at Kalugu-, 
malai and other places it may be inferred that these were intended for 
decorative purposes on ceremonious occasions. Provision was made to light 
the lamp and offer worship to even such sculptures as were carved on the 
hills in out-of-the-way places. 

Teaohers and Preceptors: The credit of spreading the message of 
Lord Jina to the nook and corner of the Tamil country goes unmistakably^ 

1 Ep. Oarn,, Vol, II. ' 

• i 
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to the zoalous bands of monks and ascetics who by their immaculate religious 
practices and mcossant preaching of the holy doctime attracted the minds 
of both masses and classes. A large number of teachers figures in the 
inscriptions of the Tamil countiy, and the number of such as not have found 
a place in these sources must be many times more. References aie 
available in the epigraphs, which show that many of these teaeheis weie 
associated, either as founders, or ecclesiastical heads, or supei intending 
priests, with various renowned religious organisations known as Pallis which 
were either hermitages or monasteries or temples or even educational 
institutions, and their number must have been considerably laige. Pedigiees 
of teaeheis for a few generations are also enumerated in some epigiaphs 
From such notices it becomes clear that these teachers possibly hailed fiom 
diffeient pontifical thrones and belonged to various monastic ordeis that 
flourished in the land. The chiefs of the ascetic orders appeal to have 
enjoyed certain privileges as may be gathered from the lefeiences in the 
msciiptions to the specific endowments (munuttu) enjoyed by the Gams 
or leaders of monks 1 2 

The Jaina church had organised itself into seveial monastic ordeis 
almost all over India; and these orders had crystalised themselves into what ai e 
known as the Samghas and theii sub-divisions, the Ganas and the Gachch- 
has. While introducing a particular teacher it was the common pi notice to 
mention the Samgha, Gana and Gachchha to which he belonged. This practice 
was widely prevalent in Karnataka, as well as in Andhra Desa. But it is 
surprisingly strange to obseive that no such details of the monastic ordei of 
a teacher are ever mentioned in the inscriptions of the Tamil land. Not to 
speak of the elaborate details like the Gana and the Gachclia the existence 
of which in the Tamil country is not commonly known, even the allusions to 
tlie Miila Samgha or the Diavida Samgha which are alleged to have been 
founded and revived in this region by Kondakunda and Vajranandi respecti¬ 
vely, are conspicuous by their absence. This absence looks all the moie 

glaring as the Tamil country is supposed to have been the home of the Dravida 
S imgha. If at all any details of a teacher aie furnished m*the Tamil epigraphs, 
they are only in regard to his preceptors for two or three generations and 
the place he hailed from or the monastery he was related with In contrast 
to this, we may note how the teaeheis belonging to the Dravida Samgha aie 
mentioned along with the elaborate details of the gana, gachchha, etc., 
in the inscriptions of the Mysoie territory. 1 This position is inexplicable. 

1 S. T. I, Yol ir, No 4 and Vol III, No. 205, etc 

2 The Dravida section of the monastic order i* mentioned in oier two dozens of 
epigraphs, for in*tance, Ep Carn , VoL Y, Hasan 119, Vol YI, Mudgere 11, Kadur 
09, Vol VIII, Tlrthahalji 192, etc We may also note the regional association 
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Female Monastic Orders Another noteworthy factor in’ regard to 
the Jaina church in the Tamil country is the prosperous institution of lady 
teachers and their wide circle of female disciples. The lady teachers are 
generally referred to as Kurattiyar or Kuratti Adigal, both of which are 
honorific forms derived from Sanskrit guru. They are found to take leading 
part in the social and religious activities along with the brother teachers 
of the monastic order. They commanded a large following of the lay disciples 
of their class and held high positions as the heads of hermitages and mon¬ 
asteries. The well-known instance to the point is that of Kanakavlra 
Kurattiyar of Vedal, with whom we are already acquainted. Some of the 
interesting points regarding these lady teachers who, in some cases, were 
initiated by the male preceptors and also sometimes entertained men as 
their pupils have already been dealt with. 

i 

If we go to the origin of the Jaina ascetic order we find that 
Mahavlra made no distinction between mien and women. He was in his own 
life time followed and accompanied by male as well as female recluses. 1 It is 
recorded that his following included 14000 monks and 36000 nuns 3 . But 
notwithstanding the absence of a technical bar or conventional stigma, the 
annals of the Jaina church have preserved few examples of ladies having been 
in the forefront of religious leadership and played the rble of teachers and 
preceptors. We may, here and there, meet with stray instances of nuns like 
YakinI who is said to have converted the famous author Haribhadra to Jainism 
and made him her pupil. 8 But an exclusive organisation of nuns alone does not 
appear to be quite popular ia.the history of the Jaina church. However the 
practice of renouncing the world and taking to the life of a nun has no doubt 
survived to this day among the followers of Jainism. 4 

Turning to South India many ladies who were lay followers of the 
faith and some who had renounced the world figure in the inscriptions of 

the term Dravida m the following monastic orders 1) Dravidar Samgba, Pustaka 
gaohohha and itondakunda anvaya; Ep. Carn , Yol. Yf, Mudgere 11. 2) Dravida 
Samgha, Nandi gana and Arungalanvaya, Ep. Carn. Yol. VIII, Nagar36. 3) Dravida 
gana, Nandi Samgha and Arungalanvaya, Ep. Carn., Yol V, Arkalgud 98; Coorg 
Inscriptions (revised edition), Nos 34-36, 37, eto. 4) Mula Samgha, Dravida 
anvaya, Ep. Carn , Yol. YI, Mudgere 18. 

1 B C Law: Mahavlra, His Life and Teachings, p. 66 

i i 

2 Sinclair Stevenson: Heart of Jainism, p. 66. 

3 Ibid., p, 80. 

4 Ibid., pp. 232-33 and 169. We are informed that there exist two monasteries 
, attached to the Pfir4van&tha temple of the &v6t&mbaras at Nausari, one for the m<d e 
and the other for the female ascetics see; Ep. Ind, Yol. XXI. p, 136, 
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Karnataka and a few in those of Andhra Desa This is as it should he; 
for women are well-known as devout supporters of the faith in all religions. 
But it is only when we study the epigiaphs of the Tamil country that we 
come across, for the first time, a large number of ladies who were not merely 
the lay followers of the faith or even solitary 1 eel uses and nuns, but also 
played the r61e of teachers and preceptors guiding the religious aetmties of 
the creed. From the successions of such teachers indicated m these lecords 
and the allusions to their large following, we have to assume that 
there were regulai monastic orders of lady preceptors and that some of them 
even occupied the status of pontiffs These Kuiattiyais of the Tamil land 
have to be distinguished from the Sravikas or lay disciples vho aie found in 
all parts and from the Kantis and Apis (Sanskrit Ary a,), signifying nuns 
and female recluses who are mentioned m the inscriptions of Karnataka, or 
from the Sadhvls who are more familiar m North India. 1 

The Kurattiyars of the Tamil countiy constitute a suiprismgly 
unique class by themselves. According to the conception of the Digambara 
school women are not entitled to attain Moksha in this life. 2 The 
Yapanlyas, a well-known sect of Jainism in the South and having some 
common doctiines both with Digambaras and Svetambara, are characteristi¬ 
cally distinguished for then view which advocates liberation or mukti for 
women in this life strlnam tad-bhavo molshah 3 . The factors that contributed to 
the growth of the institution of lady teacheis in the Tamil land on such a laige 
scale are not fully known. This subject requires furthei study and reseaich. 

Royal Patronage : It was a privilege of the Jaina faith to claim the 
patronage and support from royal princes and princesses of many a disting¬ 
uished ruling family of the Tamil country. Adverting to the Pallavas the 
famous instance is that of Mahendravarman I who was an adherent of the 
doctrine. Reference to a lady of the Pallava house who was a devotee of the 
Lord Jina is found in an inscription at Tnumalai and this has been noticed 


1 Heart of Jainism, p 232 

2 Ibid. Compare Pravachanasara, Translation, p 28. Also see, Jainism and Karnataka 
Culture, pp 138-39 

3 Journ. of Bomb Uni Arts and Law, Vol I, p 227. Thurston has noted the 
existence, m tho South Arcot District, of a sisterhood of nuns called Aryiingams, who 
aro some times maidens and some times women who have left their husbands but 
in either case take a vow of chastity. Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. 
II, p. 433 These must evidently belong to the Digimbara Sect and probabh represent 
a meagre survival of the ancient institution of nuns in South India. AryUnganis 
are Ary&nganfts or Aryfts v Inch was the term used to denote the sisters of the ascetic 
order. Its labdhata form Ajji is often met with in Kannada inscriptions Compare 
Ajjiyfi of Pr&krit literature. 
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previously. The earliest allusion to Pallichchandam which is an endowment to 
a Jaina institution is to be traced in a record of the Pallava king Vijaya 
Kampavarman. 1 2 

The allegiance to the doctrine of Lord Jina, * of the early rulers 
of the Pandya house at Madura, till the time of Sundara Pandya, has already 
been referred to. Maran Sadaiyan, an early king of the Pandya, family, 
figures in two inscriptions at Kalugumalai. Varagunan, a disciple of Pattini 
Bhatara of the Sacred Hill of the Charanas, who was responsible for the 
carving of a Jaina image at the place, was probably a member of the Pandya 
royal family. 

Numerous instances are at our disposal to testify to the solicitude 
evinced by the rulers of the imperial Chola dynasty in safeguarding and 
promoting the interests of the Jaina community and the Jaina religious 
institutions We come across references, in the Chola regime, to the villages 
which were inhabited by the followers of the Jaina creed and were entirely 
under their management like the agraharas which were owned by the Brahm- 
apas. No distinction was made between such Jaina villages and others 
settled by the followers of Brahmanical faiths. The rights and the privileges 
of these Jaina settlements were duly protected by the royal orders. It is 
interesting to note that the Jaina villages and endowments find a specific 
mention in such royal proclamations, 3 We have already seen how Kundavai, 
the elder sister of Rajaraja I, actively contributed to the glory of the Jaina 
religion by erecting more than one Jaina temple in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

There is evidence to show that some members of a family of feudat¬ 
ory chiefs of the Chola extraction were zealous adherents of the Jaina faith. 
These were Lataiaja Vira Chola and his queen Lata Mahadevi, figuring in 
an inscription of Panchapandavamalai, as the donors who made a gift ip 
favour of the god of Tiruppanmalai. 

An inscription at Tirumalai shows that a collateral family of Chera 
chiefs hailing from Kerala was under the influence of Jaina Law at least for 
some generations. This is gathered from the performance of Vidugadalagiya- 
Perumal who restored the images of the Yaksha and Yakshi, originally 
set up on the holy hill by one of his ancestors named Elini. Jainism 
received due patronage from state officials also. 

Pallichchandam: Scholars who have studied the inscriptions 

of the Tamil country are familiar with the expression Pallichchandafrn 


1 An Rep. on S. I, Epigraphy, 1923, Appendix 0, No. 116, 

2 S, 1.1., Yol II, No. 4, Yol III, Nos. 9, 205, etp. 
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which is often met with in them. Even in the course of our cursory suncy 
of the cpigLuphs ve have come across this phrase previously and ha\e 
commented upon it on more than one occasion. We may examine it lieie 
once more in its fuller implications. Leaving out of consideration for the 
moment its Buddhist associations which aie neither numeious nor so frequent, 
the word Palli signifies a Jama temple or monastery or academy, 1 and 
'chandam’ must be a simplified foim of ‘chontam,’ Minch is derived from 
Sanskrit ‘svatantram’ meaning ‘one’s own’. 2 3 * So Pallichchandam means 
'whatever is owned exclusively’ by the Jama religious institution of the above 
description, a land, village, etc. 

The earliest reference to Pallichchandam, as remarked above, occurs 
in an inscription of about the 9th century a d. in the reign of the 
Pallava king Vijaya Kampavaiman. In the records of the Chola legime 
and also of the later Pandya rulers, roughly covering the period of the 9th 
to the 13th centuries a. d., Pallichchandam grants figure frequently m a 
considerable number in almost all parts of Tamil country. As in the case 
of land endowments made for the benefit of the Hindu gods known as 
Hevadanas, and those in favour of the Brahmanas called Brahmadeyas, ceitain 
privileges were attached to the Pallichchandam piopeity also, and these 
privileges were meticulously guarded in all transactions connected with them 
by the administrative authorities of the state. For instance, when a village 
was sold to a Brahmanical temple or to a private person, care was taken 
to see that, if there were any Pallichchandam lands belonging to the village, 
they were excluded from the transaction and allowed to enjoy their formei 
privileges as before. 5 

Besides these general Pallichchandam grants of Jaina ownership, 
there were in existence other specific endowments which appear to have been 
the exclusive property belonging to the community of the heads of the 

1 In Tamil Pnllikkutam means 'a school’. This expression may have originated from 
the Jama institution of Palin The institution of school was intimately associated 
with a monastery or temple in ancient times, and Jama teachers were renowned 
for their learning and educational activities "We have a similar word for school 
in Kannada also, viz , mafha which originally means ‘a monastery’ 

2 The late H Krishna Shnstn has tried to derive ‘Chnndam’ from Sanskrit ‘sat 
which is doubtful, see S I L, Vol. II, p 52, f n 2. 

3 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol II, pt. i., p 68S Prom the Udaycndiram 

plates of Prithivlpnti II it is knovn that the Digambara Jamas were in the enjoy¬ 

ment of an ancient pallichchandam endowment of land and that it was specifically 
excluded from the gift of the village KaJaikhOttur made m the 15th regnal year 
of the Chola king ParnntakA I (a. D. 907-947), S I. I, Vol II, No. 76 
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Jaina ascetic orders (Gai^is). They were known as Gauimurruttu or 
Kanimurruttu and are met with in the records of the Chdla rulers. 1 

* * i 

Popularity: Existence of Jaina antiquities on a large scale in 
all parts of the land from one end to the other; the survival of good many 
Jaina works of high classical standard in the Tamil literature; and the sense 
of veneration cherished almost universally for the Jaina deities and 
preceptors by the different ranks of the society, from the members of the 
ruling class to the persons of ordinary run. these facts speak immensely for the 
popularity of the Jaina faith in the Tamil country at one time. This 
popularity rested not so much on the patronage it received at the hands of 
the royal families and high officials of the state as on the voluntary devotion 
of the common citizens who welcomed its teachings and followed them in 
practice. 

Indications are furnished by the epigraphs to surmise that as social 
workers and spiritual teachers, the Jaina monks and nuns came into close 
contact with the masses who treated them with reverence and a feeling of 
attachment. This may be gleaned from the manner in which Jaina teachers 
and preceptors are generally mentioned even in such public documents as the 
inscriptions on stone and rock. The reference to the teachers in these records 
is found, not usually, by their formal denominations of the ascetic order, but by 
the familiar terms of address which sometimes even amount to nick-names. 
Though one may not see much of peculiarity in the names like Gu^avira 
Mamunivar, Arittanemi Periyar and Kanakavira, Periyadigal, still the 
suffixes, Mamunivar (the eminent sage), Periyar and Periyadigal (the great) 
obviously denote the combination of intimacy with respect. The appella¬ 
tions like Mauni Bhatara, Pattini Bhatara, Pattini Kuratti Adigal and 
Pattini Kurattiyar constitute not the names proper, but familiar epithets 
by which the teachers were known among the people, on account of their 
characteristic traits such as the observance of the vow of silence, fasting, 
etc. Lastly the expressions like Pichchai Kuratti are merely nick-names, 
specific reference being made to their mode of living by begging the 
food (pichchai = begging). 

In this context we may further note the prevalence of names like 
Samanar Malai, Samanar Kovil, Samanar Kudagu (Samara = Jaina monk), 
etc., associated with the places possessing Jaina antiquities. It is intere¬ 
sting to obseLve that the names still continue, though the places have been 
deserted centuries ago and no votaiies of the creed worth the name have 
survived m the vicinity. 

1 S. L I., Vol. II, No. 4, Vo! Ill, No 205, etc Sanskrit Gani becomes Kam m Tatod 

pronunciation. 
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With the ascendency of other creeds, the influence of Jainism declined 
in this area and its followers either migiated to othei parts or passed 
into different folds. This happened, it seems, without much lancour, parti¬ 
cularly in the lower layeis of the society. The common people, in spite 
of their allegiance to the new gods and goddesses, did not entertain sense 
of abhorrence as such towards the Jama deities Nay, sometimes they on en 
offered worship to the Jaina images wittingly ol unwittingly. 

As illustrations to these remarks, I may ciie heie a few instances 
of homage being paid to the Jama idols until present day by the ordinary 
folk. Thiee of these have been already alluded to. One is the so-nailed 
Bhagavati temple at Tiruchchanattumalai in the Travancore legion, whcic 
lespect continues to be lavished on the images of Makavira, etc. m the name 
of the goddess Bhagavati. Another is that of the rock-cut sculptuies m the 
natural cave on the hill of Poygaimalai near Kuppalnattam in the Madura 
District. The third one is the image of Padmavatl locally known as Kfiliam- 
man at Cholavapdipuram. I may mention here one moie instance which is 
of interest. This is the Trimurti Koil or ‘the temple of the Tnnity’ at 
the foot of the Anaimalai Hills in the Coimbatoi e Dt. The Trinity consists 
of the figure of the Jaina Tirthakara with the attendant Yaksha pair, 
carved on a boulder. An inscription near the image lefeis to it as Aniane£- 
varasvami and the surrounding region is called Amanasamudram. 1 ’ Here 
Amancsvarasvami evidently means the Jaina image, because Sarnana becomes 
conupted into Amana. But the belief prevails that this deity represents 
the Trinity of the Hindu pantheon, and it is worshipped with gieat devotion 
by the Hindu inhabitants of the neighbouring paits. 

Reverses and Recovery . As it was the doom of the faith in other 
parts of India, Jainism had to encounter formidable opposition in its caieer 
in the Tamil country also. This was in the period of the 7th and 8th centuries 
a d. to start with; and its opponents were the champions of the Saivite and 
Vaishapavite faiths of the Brahmanical leligion. Almost simultaneously, 
under the leadership of Appar and Sambandliar, the advocates of the Saivite 
school launched ruthless attacks against the adherents of the Jaina Law and 
earned signal success in the Pallava and Pandya kingdoms The Pallava kmg 
Mahondravannan I and the Pandya rnlei Maravarman or Sundara Pandya 
became converts to the Binlnnanical faith. 2 

This must have dealt a seveie blow to the cause of the Jama religion. 
Jaina Law was challenged, Jaina philosophy was questioned; Jaina religious 

1 An. Hep. on S, I. Epigraphy, 1927, p, 11S 

2 Slodies in S L Jnimsw, pp G1 and GG. 

11 
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practices were discredited everywhere. „ [Polemics were raised; .disputations 
were held between the supporters of rival creeds regarding their superiority, 
proofs .were demanded, and sometimes even ordeals and miracles were, resorted 
to* The elated victors backed by-the authority,of the state indulged in 
violent activities; The vanquished were pursued, and. persecuted. • ' . 

r i 

The accounts of the persecution of the 1 Jainas given m the 
Periyapuranam and other literary works of the Brahmanica’l school present a 
highly coloured and exaggerated picture of the times. Still it must be a 
fact that the Jainas met with iniquities and maltreatment at the 1 hands of 
their intolerant opponents.- The scenes of these-persecutions are found 
sculptured - on the walls- of the temple at Tiruvattur in the North Arcot 
District . 1 .Similar scenes are depicted imtlieTorni of paintings on the wall 
of the mantapam of the Golden Lily Tank- of the famous MlnakshI temple at 
Madura . 3 - * - 

The Sthalapurana of Madura contains some interesting legends - which 
describe the hostile relations that subsisted between the'followers of the Jaina 
creed and'the devotees of SivaAs these stories might, in all probability, be 
referred to this period of Jama history in the Tamil land and since they seem 
to reflect the disturbed religious conditions of the age; wd may briefly notice 
them here. Anaimalai is a hill near Madura which has evidently derived the 
name Elephant hill 1 on account of its configuration resembling an elephant. 
But, as. the story goes, the advocates of the Jaina dectrine of Conjeeveram who 
wanted, to convert the Saivite devotees of Madura to their faith,, resorted to 
magical practices and raised the huge 1 elephant. When the beast was directed 
to proceed against Madura, its king invoked the aid of Siva in this calamity. 
The god appeared on the scene and killed the elephant with his mighty anow. 
And lo, there it lies petrified to this day! 

Two more legends similarly describe the creation of the demons in 
the forms of a huge serpent and a cow, as a result of the black magic practised 
by the Jaina miscreants, and their conversion into the two hills called 
Nagamalai^and Pasumalai respectively, situated close to Madura-, by the grace 
of Lord Siva . 8 As we have noticed previously, the Anaimalai hill owns a 
large number of Jaina antiquities. Nagamalai or ‘the serpent hill’ aDd Pa£u- 
malai or ‘the cow hill’ obviously bear the names on account of their natural 
resemblance with the respective animals, and this fact has been worked up into 
mysterious legends by the protagonists of the Hindu faith. 

*-—-*-—----L- —- ---- 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1923* p. 4. i - • 

2 Studies m S. I. Jainism, p. 79. 

3 Madura District Gazetteer, 1906, pp, 254-55 r 7 and 278. Also see An. Rep. on S 1< 

Epigraphy, 1927, pp. 74-75. , . ' 
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These reverses sustained by the champions of the Jaina Law did 
not crush their faith completely. The upheavel of the rival schools and the 
deseition of a substantial number of its followers had, no doubt, the dccisne 
effect of weakening the strength and reducing the prestige of the Jaina religion 
in the Tamil country. But thanks to the resourcefulness of its leader* and the 
unflinching fervour of its adherents Jainism soon recovered fi.om the catnsUophc 
and gained considerable strength, though not to the fonner extent 

The Cholas "who rose to soveieignty soon aftei this penod, followed 
the libeial policy of tolerance and fail tieatment towaids all religious cieeds, 
particularly in the earlier legimes, m spite of their avowed leanings foi Saivism 
The local chiefs and subordinate officials of the state followed their example 
and some of them even actively supported the Jamacieed. Fuither, the 
moorings the Jama creed had m the minds of the people, were not entirely 
shaken. In this mannei Jainism not only continued to live but even prospered 
till the period of the 12th century a. d., m some parts at least 

During this age, i e., from Sth to the 12th century a. d., the Jama 
teachers weie held in lespect, the old Jama temples and monasteries flounshed 
as usual, and even new ones were erected It was during this age that Palli- 
chchandam lands and properties were bestowed in considerable numbers and they 
were scrupulously protected. These statements are substantiated by the evidence 
of inscriptions and other antiquities found on a large scale in the legions like 
the Pudukkottai State, which help us to lead the story in its chronological 
continuity. 1 The same facts may be gleaned from the contents of the epigraphs 
at Tirupparuttikkuniam, Tirumalai, Chittamiu and other places also, reviewed 
eailier in course of this brief survey 

5. Life and Literature 

Introductory. For over fifteen long centuries Jamism remained in 
intimate contact with the Tamil land and made a deep impression on the life 
and culture of its people. This fact is borne out by the Tamil literature also 
which has preserved a large number of works dealing with the teachings 
and the practices of the faith, written by Jaina authors. Much has been 
said regaidmg the contribution of Jaina writers to the literature in 
Tamil. So 1 shall try to take a passing view of some of the glowing features 
of the Jaina influence on the Tamil literature But I shall, at the same time, 
discuss m more details the position of the Jaina faith as it is known from an 
early work available iu the Tamil liteiatuie; foi this constitutes a laie and 
precious source for reconstructing the ancient history of Jainism in the Tamil 
Nad. 


1 Mnouil of Pudukkottai State, Vol. II, pt i, pp. 574-7 and 6S7-S, 
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> < 1 The history of the Tamil litrature commences with an account of the 

Sangam or the Literary Academy that flourished at Madura. It is believed 
that there Existed three Academies which attained prominence one after the 
other. The age of these Academies is still an unsettled problem of the Tamil 
literature ; but the most reasonable view appears^ to be to place them within 
the first few centuries of the Christian Era. 1 Like the poets and composers 
of other schools Jama authors ,also participated m the literary activities of the 
Tamil land from the beginning. It has been suggested further that the very 
conception and the name of the Academy owe their origin to the ascetic 
leaders of the Jaina religious movement in the Tamil country, who with their 
characteristic insight formed themselves into well-constituted monastic insti- 
tutions known as the Samgha, gana, etc. 3 

Influence of Jaina thought and philosophy has been traced in the 
Tolkappiyatn, the earliest extant work on Tamil grammar and other earlier 
compositions, such as Kural, Silappadikaram, Naladiyar, etc. It is also claim¬ 
ed that the authors of these works were Jaina by persuasion The argu¬ 
ments in favour of this claim do not appear to be unjustified. 8 Of the five 
major epic poems in the Tamil literature, three, namely, the Silappadikaram, 
Valaiyapati and Chintamani, are attributed to the authorship of Jama writers. 
Among them Chintamani is considered to be the greatest Mahakavya in Tamil. 
It was composed about the 10th century a. d. 4 A tradition aveis that impre¬ 
ssed by its literary excellence, the Chola king Kulottunga II inspired the 
great Saivite poet Sekkilar to compose the famous Periyapura^am whioh deals 
with the lives of Saivite saints. c All the five minor epic poems" in the Tamil 
literature are composed by Jaina poets. The credit of enriching the Tamil 
literature by composing various works on didactics, grammar, prosody and 
lexicography and commentaries, goes to the Jaina authors. 0 

Many of the Jaina compositions in the Tamil literature have been 
appreciated by foreign scholars on account of their chaste style and impressive 
manner of treatment. The Jamas thus played a distinguished rble in the 
development of the Tamil literature and it is a glorious achievement to be proud 
of for a follower of any faith. A large number of Jaina works appears to have 
been destroyed during the tide of Hindu revival and consequently the Jaina 
books in the Tamil literature are fewer than those m the Kannada literature. 
But the literary activities of the Jainas m the Tamil country appear to have 

1 K A Nilakanta Sastri: Cholas, Yol I, pp 36 and 71. 

2 Jaina Literature in Tamil, p 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-12. * . 

4: Cholas, Yol, II, part i, p. 516. 

5 Ibid,, p. 605. 

6 R, Narasimhacharya; History of Kannada Literature, p. 67. 
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been coeval with then religious movements and distributed over a period of 
moie than one thousand years. In spite of the large number of Jama vvi liei ^ 
the Tamil literature claims no such specific classification as the Jama Pci led, 
as contrasted with the Kannada hteiature wherein a laige numbei of classical 
Jaiiia wolIcs have been mostly concentrated within the bnef span of a few 
centuries, fLorn the 10th to the 12th century a. d. 

The SiLArpADiKXRAM With these brief observations on the Jaina 
aspects of the Tamil literature, I shall proceed to make an elaboi ate sm vcy of 
an eminent classical poem of the Sangam epoch, viz., the Silappadikfuam. 
The leasons for selecting this particular work for a critical examination 
in the context of these studies are as follows. Firstly, it is one of the 
early literary creations m Tamil, the authoi of which is believed to have been 
an adherent of the Jaina faith and wheiein is reflected many a pha^e of contem¬ 
porary social and leligious life of the Jaina community in the Tamil countiy. 
Secondly, since the age assigned to this epic is considerably eaity and as we 
are confronted with paucity of sources for this period, a closer perusal of this 
work is calculated to be fruitful either for filling in gaps m the eailier pait of 
our story of Jainism m the Tamil land or for supplementing the results obtai¬ 
ned previously with the assistance of epigraphical and archaeological mateiials 
Thirdly, though this wrnrk lias been studied by a numbei of scholars and its 
importance for the Jama studies has been noted more than once before, a 
systematic investigation of the Jama data embedded therein in a pioper 
perspective is still a desideiatum. 

As a background for our review we shall fiist sketch a brief outline 
of the mam story of the poem. Kovalan, the son of a merchant of the prospe¬ 
rous city of Puliar, was married to Kannaki, the daughter of another merchant 
of the same place. After a period of happy mairied life Kovalan got into the 
snares of a courtesan girl and lost his fortune. Accompanied by his wife he 
left Puhar and proceeded to Madura to earn his livelihood. On then w r a}~ 
they made friendship wuth a Jama nun named Kavunti 1 w T ho escorted them to 
their destination Journeying along the bank of the Kaveri they passed 
Uraiyur and reached the outskirts of the city of Madura, where they were 
given shelter by a cowdierdess named Miidaii. Kovalan wanted to sell one of 
the anklets of Kannaki m the market of Madura. He was, however, betrayed 
by a goldsmith who having himself stolen a similar anklet of the queen, repre¬ 
sented Kovalan as the culprit Consequently Kovalan was beheaded. When 
Kannaki learnt this new'S, hei grief knew no bounds. She lushed to the palace 

1 Kavuuti means *n female Jama ascetic’ But here it is used as if it were a personal 
name. "We base a similar word Knnti m Knnnada. Both these are possibly derived 
from the Sanskrit svord Ivanthfi, a patched garment 
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and proved to the king the innocence of her husband by exhibiting' the other 
anklet. Shocked by his own atrocious injustice, the. king of Madura died. 
The dire curse of Kannaki visited Madura which was consumed to flames. 

Its Historical Data * Having conceded the' historicity of the poli¬ 
tical set up of the story, scholars have tried to extract material therefrom 1 2 for 
reconstructing the early history of the Tamil Nad. The scene of the events 
in the story is laid in the Chola kingdom, one of the principal cities 1 of which 
was Puhar, identified with Kaverippattmam; U aiyur being another. In the 
latter part of the narrative the action is shifted to - Madura,' the capital of the 
Pandy a kingdom. Finally, we pass onto the-Chera kingdom which has no 
direct bearing with the story proper. It was Ilango, the younger brother of 
the Chera king Senguttuvan, who heard the pathetic tale of Kannaki and 
moulded it in the form of the present epic. Thus the narrative brings under 
its purview the three mam divisions of the Tamil country and touches almost 
all the important aspects of its social and political life. 

A Glimpse op J ainism : A perusal of the epic furnishes the following 
glimpse of the state of Jainism in the Tamil country. Jainism was established 
on a firm footing; and there flourished in almost all important places Jaina 
temples, monasteries and other religious institutions. Wending our way 
first to the Chola capital Puhar itself, the 5th canto informs us that by 
the side of the temples and organisations of Brahmanical and other faiths 
there existed Jaina temples and institutions m&ide the city. 1 Outside the city 
were Srlkoil and other sacred establishments. Again in the 9th canto we 
meet with an allusion to the temple of Nirgranthas. 3 The 10th canto opens 
with the parting account of Kovalan and Kannaki from the city of Puhar. 
After paying due respects to a temple of Vishnu and the Buddhist Viharas on 
the way, they reached a holy place of worship. As the description of this 
place is interesting I shall cite it in detail. 8 

“They then worshipped, and went round the highly shining Si lata la 
which was the abode of Arhat, jointly built by the Jama householdeis for the 
benefit of the Charanas who would assemble on festive days, such as the day 
of the first fleshes (in the Kaverl) and of the car-festival, under the entranc- 
ingly cool shade of the golden flowered Asoka tree, standing on a high 
platform where the great community of five (Paramcshthins) converged. 

1 Silappadikaram, translated'by V. R. Itamachandra Dikshitar, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, p. 118. All my references hereafter will be to this book. Bat wherever 
I thought it necessary, I have referred to the original work and made suitable 
alterations and additions in my citations. 

2 Ibid., p. 152. 

3 Ibid., p. 157, 
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There gathered the men of penance who had abjuied meat-eating, and taken 
the vow of speaking the truth alone, and purified themselves of all sins under¬ 
standing the true path by restraining their senses ” 

This Sil.ltala appears to have been a celebiated religious institution, 
representing both a temple and a monastery, erected by the eminent adherents 
of the Jama faith. It was the resort of the Chdrauas, the itinerant monks, 
who went round the country elucidating the truths of the holy doctrine to the 
believers The Silatala is referred to on tvo more occasions, once again m the 
10th canto when the travellers arrived at Arangam or SrTrangam and again in 
the loth canto after they reached the outskirts of Madura. 1 

Leaving Puhfir and walking some distance outside the city, Kovalan 
and Kanuaki came to the hermitage of the venerable Jaina nun Kavunti, 
situated in a flowery grove on the bank of the Kaveri. The hermitage is 
referred to as Kavunti Palli. We are already familiar with the expression Palli 
which occurs in an earliei context in this poem also. This hermitage is said 
to have been a part of Srikoil 2 3 * * * * which is mentioned previously. From this it 
appears that Srikoil was a big Jama temple wi h attached monasteries for the 
monks and nuns. 

Uraiyur, another headquarters of the Chola rulers, was also a resort 
of Jainism. After reaching this place Kavunti offered her prayers in a Jaina 
temple which is thus described 8 “Underneath the thick shade of the A£oka 
tree with its hanging flowers, the female ascetic worshipped the first God 
Arivan, more radiant than the rising sun, under the three umbrellas arranged 
like three moons placed one above the other, and graciously spoke the good 
and wise words uttered by the Ckaranas to all the sages of the Kandan Palli in 
the extensive grove adjoining Arangam”. 

As a stronghold of Jainism, Madura was perhaps more renowned and 
highly sanctified by the presence of gieat teachers and numerous religious 
institutions many of which were situated outside the crowded localities of the 
city. Actuated by the sense of pity and kindness for the tender lady Kannaki 
and also feeling 'very anxious to visit flawless Madura m the good Tamil 
country of the south, to worship Anvan theie by listening to the Dhaima 

1 Silappadikaram , pp 163 and 216. In the latter place it has been translated ns 'the 
shining slab of stone.’ This does not convey its real significance. 

2 Ibid , p. 158. 

3 Ibid, p 171. We meet with the epithet Arivan in the extract under reference, 

which stands for Arhat and conveys the sense of‘the Supreme Ivnower,’ the Sanskrit 

term Icing SnrvnjGa This expression occurs sometimes in the vrork "We mny nl«o 

note tlie occurrence of another expression to specif}' the Buddha It is Aravon which 

means 'the Suprcmcl} Righteous One’ 
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preached by the sinless saints, who have, by their purity, got rid of all their 
Adhaima’, the pious min Kavunti accompamed i the T eo'uple to their destination. 1 
There were Jama establishments Outside the gates of Madura, inhabited by 
ascetics engaged m austerities. In these quarters was a temple dedicated to 
the flower-eyed Iyakki or Yakshi. Madari, the cowherdess, met the refugees 
from Puhar in this place, when she returned after making her ‘daily offering to 

this deity. 2 * 

Precepts and Practices : The narrative contains references to the 
well-known teachings of the Jaina faith, such as non-injury, truthfulness, contiol 
over the senses, philanthropy,^ austerities, etc., preached by its advocates and 
practised by its followers. But there are certain peculiar aspects of the Jaina 
precepts and practices which bear special significance in the context of our 
studies; so we shall notice them here, rather critically. 

According to the Jaina philosophy there is no supreme godhead 
piesiding over the destiny of this universe. On the contrary, it postulates the 
existence of a multiplicity of perfect souls who, having been liberated from the 
bonds of Karma, have attained omniscience, tianscendental bliss and other super- 
sensuous attributes. But here in the Tamil land, as also elsewhere, Jainism 
was placed m*the midst of leligious schools and philosophies which claimed 
then origin m the all-absorbing Vedic scriptures and whose advocates believed 
m single soveieigu godheads such as Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, etc. Even in the 
Silappadikaram itself we meet with numerous references to these vanous 
Hindu divinities and their cults which had taken deep roots in the minds of 
the people. Consequently, m this atmospheie of competition, though it was 
healthy to start with, the champions of the Jaina leligion and .philosophy had 
to make suitable adjustments, without violating the fundamentals, in the minor 
details of their philosophical concepts and leligious terminology, with a view 
to capture the popular understanding and maintain the impression among its 
adherents that theii faith was in no way inferior to other religious faiths. I 
shall illustiate these remarks with a very illuminating passage from the 
Silappadikmam. 

When the three travellers reached Arangam or Silrangam, there 
appeared the Churunas “who were well-known for their gieat skill in expound¬ 
ing tlie ltilcs of Dhaima, given to the world by the pre eminent Peruraakan of 
transcedcntal powers." 8 The Chaianas declared that the laws of destiny 
were inexorable and expounded to the suppliant Kavunti the nature of the 
supreme divinity in the following woids, 4 

1 SilnppndSkiiram., p 158. 

2 Ibid., p. 214. 

8 Ibid, p 103 PcrnniftVnn mentis the Grtat Peraonabty referring'to the Arlmk 

4 Ibid , pp. IG1-G5. 
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“The Aii Knowing, the incarnation of Dharina, He who hav tians- 
ccnded all limits of understandmg, tlie AlKMeieiful, Victoi among vicl<>i", the 
Accomplishei, the Adoiable One, the Ongm ofDhaima, the Oveibnd. AHnhiio 
Right ousness, the Essence, the Holy One, the Ancient One, the All-Wise, 
the Vanquisher of Wrath, the Mastei, tlie Siva-gati (Sublime Recoil), 
Supieme Leadei, the Exalted One, the Possessor of all Vn tues, the Transcen¬ 
dental Light, the Gicat Truth, the All-God, the SupcmaturaJ Sage ( Chaianan ), 
the Root Cause of all, the Master of mysteLious powers (Siddan), the Parn- 
mount One, the infinitely Radiant Illumination, the Dweller m everything, the 
Guiu, the Embodiment of Nature, oui Gieat God, the Abode ol never dimim* 
slung Eminence, the Empeioi of Viitues, the Samkaian (Bestow er of Supiemc 
Bliss), the Is'an (PaLamount Rulei), the Svayambhu (Self-boin), the Cliatur- 
rnukha (Fom-faced), the Bestowei of Angas, the Aihat, the Ascetic of Giacc, 
the One God, the Mastei of Eight Attubutes, the indivisible Eternal Substance, 
the Dwellei in the Heaven, the Foiemost of the Vedas (Veda mudalvan), and 
the Shining Light that dispels ignorance* None can escape the puson of this 
body unless he obtains the illumination of the revealed Veda pioclanned by Him 
who has the various above-mentioned names ” 

No strict advocate of the Jama doctime and philosophy would pass 
this description of the Jma or Arhat unchallenged. Particularly interesting 
among the epithets in the above extract are the expressions Is'an, Samkaian, 
Siva-gati, Svayambhu, Chaturmukha and the reference to the revealed Veda. 
No doubt, all these phiases are capable of interpretation to suit the Jama 
conception of the Arhat, and it is evident that they are not used heie in then 
noimal sense, but m a speciahsed sense, possibly to airest the credibility of the 
followers of the other faiths. 

An examination of the relationship that subsisted between the follow¬ 
ers of various doctrines and the worshippeis of different deities as reflected in 
the Silappadikaram, shows that it was an age of perfect religious tolerance, 
wherein few occasions aiose involving conflict of creeds and recrimination of 
faiths. But even then, incidents leading to peaceful discussions m legaid to 
the superiority of the respective creeds, when followers of different schools came 
together, do not seem to have been laie. How the followers of the Jama faith 
fared m such debates and how they tried to score the^ point against their 
opponents on such occasions, is happily illustrated m the Silajipadikaiam itself. 
While at Uiaiyur the travellers met a Brahmana who, under the pretext of 
informing the proper route to Madura, dehvered a sermon on the excellence of 
God Vishnu consecrated on a hill adjoining a miraculous cave neai Madura. 

Having lienid the arguments of the Brahmana, Eavunti gave the 
following significant leply. 1 “O Brahmana versed m the four Vedas and 

1 bilnppidikurniD, pp 177-7S. 
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engaged in doing good! We have no desire to go to the cave; the literature 
given by Indra who lives longer than the Devas, can be found in our holy 
scriptures 1 If you wish to know of deeds done in the past, do you not 
look for them in the present birth 2 Is there anything that cannot be gained 
by those who lead a life of truthfulness and non-injury 2 Go your way 
seeking the feet of God sacied to you. We go the way suited to us.” 

Here ‘ the literature given by Indra’ possibly refers to the Aindra 
Vyakarapa as taken by some scholars. 

R6le op the ChAranas Noteworthy is the r6le assigned to the 
Charapas m the Jaina theological conception and popular religion. The 
belief prevailed that they had attained superhuman powers by virtue of their 
having practised the truths of the Jaina doctrine and so their example was 
often and conveniently pressed mto seivice to prove the efficacy of the Jaina 
faith. While studying Jainism in the Andhra De£a we have Seen how the 
Charapas figure in the story of Dhanada. The associations of the Charapas 
in the traditions and literature of the Tamil country are rich and interesting. 
The Silappadikaram contains several allusions to the Charanas some of which 
have been already noticed m the passages cited previously. 

The Charanas weLe itenerant monks endowed with spiritual powers 
who preached and transmitted the precepts of Lord Jina to the faithful 
and the virtuous. The A£dka tree which is the symbol of the Jina, was 
favourite with them; and it was believed that they gathered occasionally 
beneath its cool shade to carry out their holy mission. They ran to the 
rescue of the afflicted souls at the right time and consoled them with then 
wise words. They were never afflicted, being heroes who had conquered 
attachment and anger. They had knowledge of the past, present and future 
and were also aware of the inexorable laws of destiny. 3 We may at this 
junctuie recall the tradition associating the Charanas with the hill Tirucli* 
chapattumalai in the Travancore region noticed before. One more hill which 

bears the mark of its connection with the Charanas is the Chara$adri of Elora. 
We shall deal with this while studying Jamism m Karnataka. 

The Cult of YakshI : It is highly interesting to note that we have 
a reference to the cult of YakshI in the Silappadikaram. This has been 
mentioned previously while desciibing the Jaina establishments outside the 
city of Madura We have to observe, in particular in this connection, that 
the divinity is mentioned as the ‘Flower-eyed Iyakki’ and that an independent 
shrine was allotted to her. We are already familiar with the expression 

1 Compare S. Knshnaswami Aiyangar. Mammekhalai m Its Historical SettiDg, 
XXVII, p. 195. 

2 Silappadikaram, pp, 163-64. 
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Iynkki and her epithet ‘Flower c) ed’ only conveys a poetic metaphoi In tlie 
absence of any indication we aie not in a position to identify tins YaKshT 01 
YakshinI If the age of tlie Silappadikaiam is as eaify as the second centuiy 
a i)., then herein we have the earliest evidence of the Yakshi cult in South 
India, which, at any rate, appears to be eailiei than the evidence of 
epigraphy and iconography discussed before 

The Author of the Epic. Ilango Adigal, the authoi of the Silappa- 
dikiiram, was the youngeL brother of the Chcra king Senguttuvan. Proceeding 
on this datura which is suppoited by otheL histoncal considei ations, the 
date of the epic has been refeired to the second cenliuy a. n 1 Ilango had 
renounced the world and become a recluse when he wiote this woik. Ddlerent 
views have been expressed in regaid to the leligious leanings of Ilango, who 
is believed to have been a Jama by some and a follower of the Biahmanical 
leligion by others. 1 2 3 Ilango was a liteiary aitisb par excellence, and he was 
pnmarify interested in presenting a living picture of the contemporary life 
and society m his eminent poem. His sympathies w’eie wide and he has 
described in minute details various religious cults prevailing in the land. 

But in spite of his catholic outlook, Ilango’s partiality for the 
doctrine ot Lord Jina is transparent throughout his woik. He has taken 
more than one opportunity to inculcate the paramount principle of Alums! 
and the transcendental glory of its supreme exponent, the Jinn. Kavunti, one 
of the principal characters of the epic, was a Jaina ascetic and a fervent 
follower of the Jama principles She cherished intensive devotion and supLemc 
faith in the teachings of Loid Jma, wdnch is expressed in glowing teims 
m the following passaged 

“My ears will not open themselves to hear anything othei than the 
words of wisdom revealed by Him w r ho vanquished the Three (Desire, Angei 
and Delusion). My tongue will not say anything other than the 100S names 
of the Victor of Kama. My eyes will not see, though they seem to see, any¬ 
thing othei than the pair of feet of Him who has taken upon himself virtue 
out of His grace. My two hands will not join together to reverence any one 
other than the All-knowing ALhat w r ho expounds the Dhaima. My ciown 
will not suffer any flow r er to be placed on it except the flower-like feet of Hun 
wdio walked upon flowers My mind will not permit me to leaiu by heart 
anythiug other than tlie sacred woids uttered by the God of Interminable 
bliss.” 


1 6ilappadiUram # pp 9, 10 and 1G. 

2 Ibid., pp, GS-G9, 

3 Ibid., p, 165. 
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Kavunti was the guardian angel as it were,' who escorted the hero 
and the heroine to their destination. We may not be wrong, if we are incli¬ 
ned to think that the hero and the heroine of the epic are also portrayed 
as the followers of the Jaina faith. 1 In one place the allusion is precise, 
stating that Kovalan observed the vows of the Sravakas. 2 There are other 
items of Jaina attachment such as the .elaborate description of ascetic practices, 
belief in the activities of the Charanas, which should prove the religious 
leanings of the author m favour of Jainism. There is nothing unhistorical in 
the position that a prince of the ancient ruling family in the western part of 
the Tamil land should have been influenced by the doctrine of Jainism, for 
there are reasons to believe that Jainism had penetrated to the farthest 
points of South India in the very early period of its history. 

6. Further Facts 

In this section I propose to record further evidence in support of our 
findings made out earlier m respect of the state of Jainism as it obtained m 
the two regions of the Andhra Desa and Tamil Nad. This has been necessi¬ 
tated in view of some valuable additional material that is forthcoming as a 
result of the zealous activities of the members of the Epigraphist’s Office 
during recent years.® 

Eminent Sage Vrishabha. There lived, in the 7th century a. d. at 
Penikelapadu in the Jammalmadugu taluk of the Cuddapah Dt. a gieat pre¬ 
ceptor of the Jaina Law, who appears to have wielded considerable influence 
by his profound learning and ascetic practices. The inscription furnishing 
information about him is engraved in archaic Kannada-Telugu alphabet and 
Sanskrit language on the rock overhanging a small natural cave on the 
h ill near the above village The epigraph is not dated, but may be ascribed 
to the 7th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. In a verse 
composed in the Anushtubh metre, the record states that on this mountain 
resided the supreme sage named Vrishabha who was the mighty cloud to the 
crops in the form of the faithful followers of the Jama Law and who stood 
unshakable like the mountain in the disputations with the advocates of the 
rival schools. 4 The small natural cave must have evidently served as the 

1 6ilappadikaram, p 52 

2 Ibid , p. 220. 

3 I am grateful to the authorities of the Epigraphical Branoh for the kind permission to 
utilise this unpublished material in the proof stage, which was accessible to m e ftS 0 
member of the Office of the Government Epigrapbist for India. 

4 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-40 ;to 42-43, Appendix B, No. 401 of 1940-41. ^ he 

verse in question with slight adjustment may be read thus: 1 

qftst unit umr [ gbrtrr ] h 
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dwelling place for the teachei. It is highly interesting to note that the 
boulder has still, after a lapse of over twelve centuries, preserved its association 
with the monk m the name ‘Sanjiisi Gundu’ or the ‘Monk’s Boulder’, whereby 
it is i ecognised by the village folk The inscription itself might have been 
caused to be incised by a pupil of the monk 

Hills and Natural Caverns • We turn again to the Tamil country 
to c ecuie in the fiist instance a glimpse of a few more hills and caverns which, 
on account of their unerring association with Jainism claim a place of 
importance in our studies. 

1) In the hills near about Kannikapuiam and Nagai i, two adjoining 
villages in the Chittoor Dt, have been found 4 caverns with beds carved out 
in the lock therein. These couches are locally known as Pafichapandava 
beds. The existence of Jaina vestiges in the vicinity coupled with othei 
indications has led the explorer to believe that these beds must have been 
primarily used by Jama monks who dwelt in these caves at one time. 1 

2) About a mile to the west of the village Sedarampattu m the 
North Arcot Dt. there is a hillock called Panchapandavai Tippa. It has 
treasured a series of beds under the canopy of an overhanging rock. On one 
of these beds is caived the triple umbrella, 2 the familiar emblem of a Tirtha- 
kara. This figure unmistakably proves that the beds must have been used by 
the Jaina monks who spent their days in seclusion performing penance 
under the benign tutelage of the Jma This piece of information furnishes 
conclusive pioof m support of the Jaina origin of at least some of the Paiicha- 
pfmdava beds which are so characteristically met with in a piofusely large 
number of hilly caves in the Tamil country and eminently confirms the 
observations made by me earlier while discussing the antiquity of Jainism 
m this territory 

3) Tirunarungonrai m the Tnukkoyilur taluk of the South Arcot 
Dt. has retained to the present day its importance as a Jama place of 
pilgrimage. It appears to have flourished as a great stronghold of the 
Jama religion from the eaily times. This is seen from the large number 
of Jama antiquities including inscriptions still preserved in the hillocks neai 
the village. On one of the hillocks is a spacious natural cavern with two 
driplines at the top preventing the ram water from coming inside A number 
of beds with pillow lofts is carved inside and outside of the cavern From the 
inscriptions engraved on the rocks by the side of this cavern it is gatheied 

that theie flourished in the period of the 9tly century a. d. on these hills two 

.- -- ■ - - ___ ♦ . 

1 An Kep on S I. Epigraphy, I939-4S, p 11. 

2 Ibid. 
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Pallis or Jaina monastic institutions arid a shrine dedicated to the god 
Obaturmukha. The latter appears to have been attached to the monastery 
called Kilaippalli. A little to the north of this cavern is a cavity formed by 
the meeting of two big boulders. This has served as a shrine for the figure of 
Pai\4vanatha cut in relief on the inner face of one the boulders. This deity 
was worshipped as Kanaka Jinagiri Appar in the period of the 13th century 
a. D. as known from an inscription. Kanaka Jinagiri Appar means the Father 
or Lord of the Golden Jama Mountain and the hill itself appears to have been 
designated as Kanaka Jinagiri. Latterly, the name was changed to Appandar 
( = Lord, the Father) by which the deity is recognised to the present day. 
As ah Chittamur, constructions of a later age and introduction of other deitiqs 
like the Chandranatha and the Paliyilalvar have thrown the original sin ine of 
Par^vanatha into the back-ground. 1 

4) A mile to the north of the valley of Singikulam, a village in 
the Nanguneri taluk of the Tmnevelly Dt., is a hill called Bhagavatl Malai 
or the hill of the Goddess. The hill contains several hollows inside the 
rocky boulders and commands the convenience of water supply through its 
natural springs. Interesting Jaina vestiges have been discovered on this 
hill; and these viewed in the natural setting of its being a fitting resort for 
ascetics and recluses lead to the reasonable surmise that it might have flourished 
as a colony of Jaina monks at one time. This surmise is very happily 
confirmed by an epigraph engraved on a wall of the Bhagavati temple on 
the hill, wherein the hill is referred lo as Jinagiri Mamalai. 2 The name 
Jinagiri Mamalai which means the Great Mountain of the Jina, is full of 
significance pointing to the fact that it must have been a sacred spot dedicated 
to the Jaina gods and inhabited by pious monks who held the torch of Jaina 
religion aloft dming the early age of its history. 

TachghambAdi, a Jaina Centre : As noticed previously, the area of 
the Polur taluk in the North Arcot 33t. was a stronghold of Jainism. We may 
take note of one more notable place in this tract which has still preserved to 
an extent the ancient inspiration of the Jaina religion. This is Tackchainbadi 
about 15 miles from Polur, It contains a well-built temple dedicated to 
Vardhamana Tirtharikara. The temple might be assigned to the loth 
century A. d. considering its architectural features. One interesting fact that 
deserves our attention in connection with this shrine is that it possesses a 
large number of beautiful metallic images. These represent the mam deities 
Vrishablianatha, Suparsva, Santmatka, Neminatha, Pardvanatha and Mahavlra 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, pp, 1-2 and 272-73. It is interesting to note 
that PA}iyil6}v&r literally means ‘the god without temple 

2 Ibid,, p. 4. and Appendix B, No. 269 of 1940-41, 
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of ibc Jaina pantheon. Then there is the composite group of 14 images, 
starting with Vi ishabha and stopping with Ananta; and another of the 24 
Jinas known as Chauvlsa Tirthankaia. Besides, there are other icons depict¬ 
ing the later development of minor deities, such as the Navndcvata, Mahfununi, 
JvalfuniilinT, DharmndevI and PadmavatT. 1 We are already sufficiently familiar 
with the YnkshipTs, Jvrilrimalim and PadmavatT, and Dharmndovi, it may be 
suggested, was probably another Ynkshini. 

Two Icons Identified Odalavadi in the Poliir taluk owns a shnne 
dedicated to the Arhat. The central image herein, made of granite, is 
depicted as seated in the meditative pose with the palms joined over the lap 
An inscription m the shrine referring itself to the reign of the Pandya king 
Kula^okhara I (circa 13th century a. d ) registers an endowment of land 
to the deity by a private person 2 3 In this record the deity is refeired to 
by the epithet ' Apiyad-alagiyar ’ wdncli means *He xvho is beautiful without 
adornment’. Now Bahubali, the youngei son of the first Tlrthakaia is consider¬ 
ed as endowmd with natural beauty par excellence and the image of Gommate- 
svara at SravanaBelagola, which represents the former, is described as supremely 
beautiful 8 From this we aie persuaded to think that the presiding deity 

in the temple at Odalavadi is m all probability, Bahubah or Gommatanatha. 

^ i 

At Sembattur in the Pudukkottai state w r as found an image of a 
seated Yakshi in a grove near the Siva temple. It bears two hands, the 
right holding a lotus wdiile the left lests on the thigh The right leg is 
let down and touches the back of a lion, and the left leg is folded and placed 
parallel to the seat. 4 This icon stands for Siddhayika, the Yakshipi of 
MaliavTia. We have discussed at length the prevalence of the Yakshi cult 
in the Tamil country and this instance further adds to the mass of evidence 
testifying to the wmrship of the YakshinI as an important deity almost of 
independent status. 

Tamil Lexicographer Mandalapdrusha Among the Jaina celebrities 
that contributed to the wealth of Tamil literature deserves to be mentioned 
one more name. It is the Tamil lexicographer Mandalapurusha whose 
Nighantu-chudamaui is reckoned the biggest lexicon in the language. This 
author is believed to have lived m the age of the 15-lGth century a. d. He 
was a disciple of the preceptor Gupabhadia. Both the lexicographer 
and his aforesaid teacher seem to have been important personalities 


1 An Rep on S I. Epigrnpbj,, 1930-43, p S 

2 Ibid., p. 249 

3 Ep Carn , Yol II, No. 334. 

4 An. Rep. cte. ( op cit,), p. 273 
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and 1 wielded considerable influence among the people. This is realised 
from a study of a good number of epigraphs which speak of their 
activities. J From two inscriptions in the Appa$dar temple at Tim- 
narungonrai noted above, it is gathered that the monk , Gunabhadra was a 
native of Kondaimalai, i. e., Tirunarungonrai and that he was famous in the 
southern land as a great scholar both in Tamil and Sa n s kr it and the head 
of a monastery of the above place. He is also described ,as the founder 
of the Vlrasamgha, which seems to mean that he reorganised the Jaina 
church establishing it on a sound footing. Mandalapurusha figures as the 
Tanattar, i. e., local trustee of a Brahmanical temple in a record from Padavedu 
in the Polur taluk of the North Arcot Dt. Lastly, we may note with 
interest the association of the name Mandalapurusha with the village 
Mai^dalapurushanpattu which was an endowment to a Brahmanical temple 
situated at Tiruvur in the Chingleput Dt . 1 

} ? 

CHAPTER IV 

> 

JAINISM IN KARNATAKA " " 

♦ 

I < t 

1. Preliminary Review 

! • 

Now we go to the third region of South India, viz., Karnataka. I 
may '.here note at the outset that I have not included in my survey that 
area, of Maharashtra, which, technically speaking, though it forms part of 
South India proper or Dakshinapatha, is generally excluded from the latter 
denomination of territory. Still I shall take a passing review of a few 

interesting places which at present lie m Maharashtra, but which, in earlier* 
periods yrere subjected, directly or indirectly, to the influence of Karnataka. 

Although a consolidated chronological history of the Jama faith 
in Karnataka is still a desideratum, much has been written in the form of 
monographs and various articles in the journals on different aspects of the 
Subject. ' Many facts regarding the advent of Jainism in Karnataka, its 
widespread growth, the patronage it received from the ruling dynasties, 
its popularity, its contribution to the development of Kannada literature, 
etc,, are already well known to the students of South Indian Jainism. So I d° 
not .want to traverse the ground previously covered by others and repeat 
what is sufficiently familiar. But still there are certain features which, 
though noticed in a way previously, have not been seen through their proper 
perspective. I shall briefly allude to some of these with a view to stiess 

I An. Rep on S I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 265. Also see Quarterly Journal of Myltte 
Society, Vol. XIII, p 4S7 ff. 
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their significance. But tlicio exist other topics winch dcxci ve fuller treat¬ 
ment, particularly m view of the epigiaphical discoveries that have made 
progiess during the past two decades and over. 

For the convenience of ticatmcnt, I shall lake up the divisions 
of Karnataka as they obtain at present politically and geogi aphicall) , 
for example, Hyderabad Karnataka or the area included in the Hyderabad 
State; then the Bombay Karnataka area comprising the four Kannada 
districts in the Bombay State, viz, Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar and 
North Kanara, next the Karnataka portion m the Madras Slate, 
etc. I shall exclude in my review the entire area of the Mysore Slate, 
for, almost all the cpigtaplncal material therein has been published 
long ago and frequently drawn upon by scholars and also because, there 
is available for this region one entire precious volume of inscriptions from 
Sravana Belagola, edited twice with introduction and translations of the 
epigraphs 

Early Klfkrisncks Before proceeding to trace the picture of 
Jainism in different parts of Karnataka, 1 shall leview some early 
references which, though noticed previously, require further attention. These 
relate to the existence of the followers of the Svetambara School m Karnataka 
The general notion seems to prevail that South India was the sole abode 
of the Digambara Sect fiom the beginning and that it afforded little quaiter 
to the followers of the Svetambara Order, or to their precepts and practices. 
But as we shall see in this chapter, substantial evidence, both duect and 
indirect, is available to dispel this notion once for all from our minds 

According to the statement of Haribhadra, the region of Malkhcd 
was inhabited by the followers of the Svetambara doctrine when Padahp- 
taciiarya, an eminent divine of Noith India, visited the place. This was about 
the first century a. d . 1 2 We need not discredit this testimony on the ground 
that it comes from a literary source of a later period. This piece of informat¬ 
ion is sufficiently supported by the authority of an early epigraph. A copper¬ 
plate charter of the Kadamba ruler Mrigesavarma, dated m his fourth regnal 
year, regrstors the giant of an entire village for the benefit of the Jama gods 
and the Jama recluses. 3 Among the latter, distinction is made between the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, who weie engaged in the works 
as enjoined by the excellent leligion propounded by the At hat and the giedt 
congregation of the Nugrantha ^ascetics. We may thus see that heic arc 

1 Mya Arch, Rcpurt, 1923, pp. 10-11. 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII, p. 37, It is interesting to note that the Jalna gods arc referred 
to m this inscription as Bhaga-snt, Arhal and MnhfijmCndra 

13 
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mentioned the ascetics of both the orders, Svetambara and Digambara. "We 
may also note from the mauner in which the former are described that the 
monks of the Svetambara doctrine not only had a decent following but that 
they weLe held in great esteem m the country. This position obtained in the 
5th century a d. at Vaijayanti or Banavasi which was the capital of the early 
Kadamba kings and an important cultural centre in the southern part of 
Karnataka. 

These facts lend welcome support to the two main observations made 
by us in respect of the advent of Jainism in South India in the First Chapter. 
They are: 1) More than one campaign of missionary conquest was oi ganised 
by the champions of the Jaina Law. 2) The advocates of the Svetambara ordei 
played a prominent role in these campaigns. But unfortunately, we are not in 
a position to oftei a clearer and well-defined picture of the activities of the two 
schools and have to indulge in surmises. Soon after the Svetambara and 
Digambara split in the Jaina chuLch and in the wake of migration of 
Bhadrabahu, the leaders of the Svetambara order also appear to have moved 
into the south holding strategical positions in Karnataka and Andhra I)osa. 
That the Svetambaras had penetrated far into the interior of South India is 
attested by the above-mentioned record of Mrige^avarma and the Srlsaila 
inscription which we have noted previously. The advocates of the 
Svetambara order who were in the foiefiont of the race of proselytization for 
a few centuries in the beginning, seem to have subsequently lagged behind 
and almost vanished from the scene. The presence of the monks of the 
Svetambara order in Karnataka appears to have been the outcome of missionary 
activities sponsored by Samprati who is intimately associated in the traditions 
of south-western India 

1 , ' t > > 

Although the preceptors of the Svetambara School do not figure 
prominently in the history of the Jaina church of South India, the teachers of 
the Yapanlya Sect which had much common both with DigambaraS and 
Svetamhaias played a distinguished idle in propagating the Jaina Law in South 
India and influencing its monastic traditions. This influence was exeicised 
from the land of Karnataka; for the main sphere of the Yapanlya activities vas 
Karnataka and excepting one or two stray instances of their existence in the 
Telugu country, the Yapanlyas are not met with in other parts of South 
India. By the time of as early an age as the 5th-6th century a. i>., Ike 
Yapanlyas had established themselves firmly in the northern and southern 
parts of Karnataka, This is disclosed by the epigraphs of the early Kadamba 
kings some of whom were staunch supporters of the Jaina faith. As stated in 
the copper plate charter of Mrigeiavarma, issued in his eighth regnal year, 
the monks of the Yapamya order were residing at Palaiika or modern 
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Jlrtlsi in the Bolgaum District 1 2 In the ordinance promulgated by Bavivai ma 
from the same renowned city of Pala^ika for the glorification of the JinOndra, 
it has been expressly specified that the Yfipaniya ascetics should be fed 
propeily during the four months of the rainy season. 1 Devnvarmii, another 
prince of the Kadamba family, made a gift of land at Siddhakedara to 
the congregation of Yapanlya monks. 3 The importance thus gained by the 
Yapaniyas was sustained through several centuries, and they built up 
prosperous monastic organisations all over the country. We shall revert 
to this subject once again at the end of this chapter. 

2. Hyderabad Karnataka 

Among the early antiquities of the Jaina faith in the Hydeiabad 
area deseive to be mentioned those characteristic monuments excavated in 
the rocks of hills known as cave temples. Not all of these are important; 
and so it will suffice our purpose if we notice only two of them which are not 
only representative but historically significant. 

Eloka Caves The Jama caves at Elora are situated in the northern 
spur of the hill called Chdranfidri. They consist of some six large excavations 
containing many artistic creations. From the inscriptions noticed m some 
of these caves and other considerations, the age of these cave temples has 
been determined as ranging approximately from the 8th to the 13th centuries 
a. i). On the top of the spur possessing the excavation is a huge image of 
Pars'van atha Tirthakara, the cushion of whose seat bears an interesting 
inscription. The record is dated 1234-35 a. d. and speaks of the creation of 
the image on the hill by a person named Chakres'vara whose family hailed 
from Vardhamfmapura. In this epigraph the hill has been referred to as being 
frequented by the Charanas. 4 

The Hill of Charanas This association of the hill with the Charanas 
is significant. Interpreting the expression Charanas cither as supeihuman 
beings or as Jama ascetics possessing miiaculous abilities the hill appeal’s 
to have been considered religiously sacred from early times. The belief that 
it was the abode of the Charanas is preserved to the present day in its name 
Charanadri which means ‘the hill of the Charanas/ This reminds us of another 
hill bearing similar name, viz , Tiruchchanattumalai which we have described 
while reviewing the Jaiuu antiquities of the Tamil country. The resemblance 
between these two hills removed hundreds of miles away, one situated at 

1 Ind Ant., Y 0 1 VI, p 24. 

2 Ibid , p. 26. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VII, p. S*. 

4 Fergunon and Purget* s Cato Temples ot Indin, p 502, 
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the northern extremity and-the other in the southernmost comer nf the land, 
is striking—nob only in respect'of their names and traditional .-associations, 
but also on account of the attractive excavations in one case and the characteri¬ 
stic sculptures in the other. The Charanas figure in the Kannada’ Jaina , 
literature also. 1 ’ 

DmArX&va Caves- These caves are situated in a ravine near 
Dharasiva, also known as Osmanabad. ■ Of the total number of caves which 
are seven, four have been identified as Jaina. Judging from their structural 
features and similaiity with the Buddhist caves elsewhere, the' Dharasiva 
caves have been approximately assigned to the middle of the 7th century 
a, d. by the archaeological experts. 1 But taking the clue from a Jaina literary 
work, Professor Hiralal Jain has suggested a date as old as the fifth 
century b. c. for these Jaina caves. 2 The arguments set forth m favour of 
this early age are briefly as follows: 

According to the story narrated in an Apabhrarrj£a work called 
Karakaijdachariu by Kanakamara Muni, Karakanda, the ruler of the Anga 
country, came to Terapura and excavated two caves on the adjoining hill. 
There already existed on the hill an old cave containing the images of 
Par&vanatha. This cave was the performance of two Vidyadhara princes who 
originally hailed from the Himalayas and had adopted the Jaina faith after 
their founding of a kingdom at Terapura. This Terapura or modem Ter is the 
ancient Tagarapura of the Silahara family and the caves under reference in the 
story are to be identified with the Dharaiiva caves. Now Karakanda was an 
eminent sage who is believed to have lived prior to the times of Lord 
Buddha and Mahavira and is claimed by the followers of both. The name of 
Karakanda still associated with these caves as their author, their ancient 
mode and the absence therein of Mahavlra’s image, are in favour of assigning 
a very early date to these excavations. 8 

If it is proved beyond doubt that these caves belong to such an 
early age as the 5th century b. c., then, herein we shall be in possession of 
another piece of evidence which determines the early advent of Jainism in 
South India through the Dekkan Plateau pnor to the migration of Bhadra- 
bahu and lends welcome support to our findings of a like nature in other 
parts of the territory. Bub the following considerations seem to pull their 
weight against subscribing to this view. 

Firstly, in the history of cave monuments in India the occupation 
of natural caves in the hills for the peiformance of religious austerities 

—- - _ _ i 

1 Aroh. Surv. of West, India, Vol. Ill, p. 11. 

2 Annals of Bh, Or. Res. Inst., Vol. XVI, p. 7. 

3 Ibid., pp. 2-7. 
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presents a very early phase, prior to the beginning of-the Christian Eraj 
and the excavations and artificial constructions in the lock are ascribed to a 
much later age. The monuments of the latter category came into existence 
only from the 7th century a. d. onwards in many parts of South India 1 and 
the creations of this kind found in Karnataka or Maharashtra do not seem 
to constitute an exception. Further, it has to be noted in particular that 
the Dhara^iva caves come under this latter class. Secondly, as I have 
shown while editing the Akkalkot inscription of Silahara Indarasa, which 
discolses the oldest branch of the Silahara stock, the foundation of the 
Silahara principality at Tagarapura might be referred to the eaily 
centuries after the Christian Era 2 3 and not to such an anterior date as the 
otli century b. o. Thirdly, the practice of associating the names of great 
personages of legendary fame, such as Rama, Pandavas, Buddha, etc., with 
later places and works was.prevalent all over India and among the followers of 
different creeds. Lastly, Kanakamaia Muni lived about the 11th century 
a. n 8 audit is just possible that he has only incorporated in his woik the 
oailier traditions that were current in his time. 

SatayAiiana Traditions Jaimsm appeals to have wielded considerable 
influence over the rulers and the territory of the Sritavahana Dynasty during 
the early days of its career in South India. Piatishthanapum oi modem 
Paithap, the celebrated centre of the Satavahana power, was a stronghold 
of Jainism. Some kings of the Satavahana house seem to hove believed 
in the teachings of Lord Jma and contributed to the propaga¬ 
tion of the faith by their patronage and support. These facts are gleaned 
from a number of traditions and legends incorporated m their liteiary 
compositions by Jaina writers of later age. 4 The fiist Satavfiliann king 
who is sometimes styled Hula, of literary fame, but who might be Suuuka, 
the founder of the dynasty, 5 * became a conveit to the Jaina faith and built 
many Jama temples m the capital city of Pratishthrmapuia accoidmg to 
the Jama account. The fifty-two stalwart warriors who were in the court 
of this king also built Jama temples m the city after their respective names. c 
We may also gather from the stoiy of Kalakucharya 7 who shifted the day of 
the observance of the Paryushana festival at the instance of a Satavahana 
king, that Jainism had taken film loot m the Satavahana capital and that 


1 An Rep on S I Epigraph}, 1909, p 71 

2 Kp Ind , Vol XXVII, part n, No ID 

3 Knrakfuvla Cnrju, Introduction, p 37 

4 J D. B R A.S., Yol.X, p 131. 

D lv, GopaUchan. Eirly History of Andhra Country, pp 29-30 Rnd 41-42. 

G J. D B. R. A. 8., Yol. X, p 133. 

t Tnd, Ant, \ ol XI, pages 247 and 251. 
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it' was honoured alike both by the members of the royal household and the 
common people. J ’ ‘ - J > 

J ' On account of the chronological uncertainty of the data we are 
not in a position to assign precise dates to these events in the history of the 
Satavahana rulers. But as 'the rise of the Satavahana power is generally 
assigned to the end of the 3rd century b. c., we may place them' broadly 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian Era. 

Bodhan: Bodhan is the headquarters of a taluka of the name in 
the Nizamabad Dfc. It contains a large number of ancient Jaina' sculptures, 
inscriptions and other antiquities. The inscriptions are in Kannada and 
belong to the regime of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana An inscription 
of Trailokyamalla or Somesvara I, dated in a. d. 1056, informs us that Bodhan 
was' the capital of the B&shtrakuta emperor Indravallabha who may be 
identified with Nityavarsha Indra III (a. d.' 913-22). The mosque 
known by the significant name Deval Masjid here must have been originally 
a Jaina temple. This fact is evident from its pillars bearing the figures of 
Tlrthakaras carved on them. A damaged epigraph of the reign of Vikraraa- 
ditya VI found at the Belial Tank, registers the grant of certain lands and dues 
to the teacher Munichandra Siddhantadeva for the benefit of a Jaina templet 

But this is only a fringe of the later history of the place the begin¬ 
nings of which penetrate into the hoary antiquity of several centuries before 
the Christian Era. To trace its early history some material is available ini 
the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanieal literature. In the inscriptions at 
Bodhan noticed above, the place has been mentioned as Bodana, which form of 
the name is also found in modern usage. The ancient name of the place was 
Podana; and the identity of Podana with Bodana does not rest on conjecture. 
In the Kannada Pampa Bharata, it is stated that Yuddhamalla I, the early 
ancestor of the poet’s’ patron Arikesari II, indulged in the bathing ceremony 
of five hundred elephants every day at Bodana which, from the manner of the 
description in the passage, appears to have been the capital of Yuddhamalla I. 
The same incident is related m almost identical phrases in the Vemulavada 
pillar inscription and Parbham copper plate charter, which aie composed in 

Sanskrit. In these two records the word Podana is substituted for Bodana, 
establishing the identity of both 2 

1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No 7. 

2 The history of this identification is interesting In the article entitled ‘Ankcsan and 
Pampa’ (Prachlna Karnataka, April, 1933), the present -writer established tho ldenildy 
by citing the parallel passages. M. Govmd Pai arrived at the same conclusion 
independently in his article, •Pampa, bis Country and Times', published in the 
Kannada journal Bbfirntl, September, 1033. In his Mediaeval Jainism (p. 186}&' 
B, A. Saletore proceeds with ttio identification, but does not go into the detail*. 
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Paudanya and Paudana weie still eailiei variants of tbe place name. 
Accoidmg to the Makabharatn, Paudanyapuro was founded by A^inakn. 
Asmaka was also the name of a country, figuring in the Purfipas It lay 
between the rheis, Godavari and Narmada, having Podanapura as its capital. 
Asrnaka becomes Assaka m the Buddhist literature wheiein Assakas arc 
referred to as a people ora tribe. The Buddhist viiteis mention this place as 
Potana and Potali 1 In the DasakumarachaLita, chap. S, the king of the 
Asmaka country is stated to have been a feudatory of the luler of Vidarbha 

Podana appears to have been a stronghold of Jainism in veiy early 
times. It is celebrated in the Jama hteiature as the capital of Baku ball/ son 
of the first Tirthakaia, whose former name was Purudova. It is also mentioned 
in the life of Parsvanatha 3 By the time of the 10th eantury a. ij it had ceased 
to be a centre of the Jaina faith, and legends and miiaeulous talcs had grown 
around it Tins is illustrated fiom an account of the foundation of the statue 
of Gommatcsvaia at Sravarm Belagola by Ckriruuiidnruya as narrated m an 
inscription from that place. The emperor Bkarata, elder son of Puiudma, 
caused to be made near Paudanapura, an image of Bfihubnli, 525 bows high 
After the lapse of time, a world-terrifying mass of immeasurable Kukkuta- 
sarpas sprang up near the image. Afterwaids the region became invisible to 
the common people, though seen by many skilled in charms. There could be 
heard the sound of celestial drums, and there could even be seen the details of 
divine wmrship. On hearing of the supernatural powers of the Jina, a desire 
aiose in the mind of Chamundaraya to see him. But finding that the place 
was distant and inaccessible, he caused to be made the image of Gommate^vara 
and installed it at Sravana Belagola. 4 

Jaina Research in Hyderabad: Except for such stray notices and 
casual discoveries as are noticed above no systematic efforts have been 
made to tap the vast resources lying concealed in the unexploied area of 
Hyderabad Karnataka which is lick m inscriptions and other antiquities. 
The Archaeological Department of Hyderabad has published a monograph 
on the Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal 5 which furnishes good material for 

1 Nando Lai Dey. Geographical Dictionary of Anoient and Mediaeval India, pp 
12-13. But its identification with Pratishthana is evidently meorrent (p 157). 

2 Adipurupa, IX, 65-prose passage, XIV, 43-prose passage, etc. 

3 Bharat! (Kannada journal), 1933, September, p. 26, f n. 19. 

4 Ep. Cam., Vob II, No. 234. Bodhano had inherited similar legends in the 
Brahmanical literature also This is testified by tbe Hab&blmrata of the Kannada poet 
Kumnra Vyasa, In the Bakavndha Parvn tbe poet specifically refers to the place by its 
name Bodana and describes the events originally attributed to Lkachakransgom as 
having taken shape in this region. The place is also spoken of ns Viprapura nnd 
Bahudhanyanagan in the chapter 

5 Hyderabad Archaeolgical Series, No. 12, 
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reconstructing the history of the eminent Jaina stronghold. The results of 
the systematic epigraphical survey carried on some years ago on a modest 
scale for the first time by the present 'writer have been incorporated m the 
subsequent pages of this volume. . This would give usSan idea in regard to 
the wealth of the material lying here. 

J , T _ 1 \ ’ T ' 4 > 1 . 

3. Bombay Karnataka , 

* ' f 

Since the year 1925 the Karnataka area included in* the Bombay 
State, comprising the four districts specified above, is being surveyed 
Systematically by the Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Department. 
In consequence of this epigraphical survey a large number of inscriptions has 
been discovered so far. Many of these inscriptions refer to the activities of 
the followers of the Jaina religion and offer much 1 valuable material for 
reconstructing the history of the faith in the* Karnataka region. The main 
contents of a majority of these inscriptions have been published in the Annual 
Reports on South Indian Epigraphy. As the Reports subsequent to the year 
1938 are under publication, the summaries of inscriptions collected during 
the past decade are not yet available for study to the scholarly public. Some 
of the inscriptions in the Bombay Karnataka area have been published in 
full in the Epigraphia Indica, Indian Antiquary and other journals. After 
this brief statement of the present position of epigraphical research in this 
area, I shall proceed to review the important facts of Jaina religion ,and culture 
as reflected in these inscriptions, in their chronological setting, accoiding to 
the geographical units, 

Bijapur District , , r . . 

Aihole: An early survival of the Jaina faith < in, this tract is 
the famous inscription engraved on stone in the Meguti temple at, Aihole. 
Composed in highly classical style in Sanskrit, it eulogises the military 
exploits of the renowned Western Chalukya monarch Pulakesi II. Its author 
Ravikirti who claims himself to be placed along with Kalidasa and Bharavi for 
his poetic excellence, was an adherent of the Jaina doctrine, and probably an 
ascetic of the monastic order of the Yapanlyas as suggested by Dr. IJpadhye. 
With the generous support of the king, he founded a Jaina shrine and wrote 
the pra^asti, a standing monument to the catholic outlook of the rulers and 
the respectable position enjoyed by the followers of the Jaina Law in the 
kingdom. Ravikirti’s claims to the literary art could not have rested on 
this single piece alone and he must have tried his hand also on other works, 
which unfortunately remain unknown. The epigraph is dated a. d. G34. 
This date, on account of synchronism furnished by the enumeration of 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp l ff 

2 Journ of Bomb Uni.; Arts and Law, 1933 May, p. 230. 
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Iho year according to the Kali Era as well as the Saka Em, presents an 
important landmark in the history of Indian Chionology. 

Makol: Next important inscription to be noticed is fiom Marof m 
the Hungund taluk. 1 It belongs to the leign of the Westein Chalukya king 
Jayasimha II 01 Jagadekamalla I and bears the date a. d. 1024 The recoid 
lcgisteis a gift of land made to a Jama temple at Maiavojal by Gliateyanka- 
kiira, a chief of the Nolamba-Pallava family The Uact of Nolarabavadi and 
KaLividi Thuty Mas undei the administration of this chief, and Mnhadcv! who 
was apparently his wife, was managing the affairs of the village Uuiavolul oi 
modem Marol. MahadevI, we are told, was the daughter of Sattiga or Saty.I- 
<raya Invabedmga of the Western Chiilukya house. The full name of the 
donor as known from the Alur inscription of Vikramaditya V was Iriva- 
Nolambadhiraja Ghateyaukakara. 

The epigraph contains information about a line of pontiffs who were 
apparently connected with the Jaina temple. But on account of the paitly 
damaged nature of the record, all the details of the genealogical account of the 
teaohers cannot be made out clearly. .Kamaladeva Bhattaraka, was the 
earliest teachei of the line He was followed by Vimukta Yratlndu, 
Siddhanta Deva, Anmya Bhattaraka, Prabhachandra and Anantavirya 
Anantavirya appeals to have been veiy learned He is desenbed as well- 
versed in grammar, lexicogiaphy, mathematics, erotics, astronomy, science of 
omens, prosody, Smriti literature, music, poetics, poetry, drama, spiritual 
science, science of polity and Jama philosophy. The two successive disciples 
of Anantavirya probably were Gunakliti Siddhanta Bhattaraka and Devakirti 
Pandita The monastic order to which these teacheis belonged, is not speci¬ 
fied in the record, but it may be surmised that they belonged either to the 
Yapaniya Samgha or to the Surastha gana and Chitrakuta anvaya of the Mula 
Samgha, as the existence of teachers of these two sections in general, is dis¬ 
closed from other inscriptions m the area. 

ArasibIdi Arasibldi 2 m the same taluk, the ancient name of which 
was Vrkramapura, was one of the secondary capitals of the Western Chaiukya 
kings of Kalyana and an important seat of the Jaina religion Akkadovi, 
a princess of the royal house and sister of Jayasimha II, was a patron of the 
Jama faith, and she allowed her name to be associated with a Jaina temple in 
the place, called Gonada-Bedangi Jmalaya, evidently designated after one of 
her titles, which was Gonada-Bedangi. In the year a. d 1047, when 
Somo^vara I was reigning and while Akkadevi was m the camp around the 

1 Bomb Kirn, Inscriptions, Vo] I, parti, Iho 61. 

2 Arwibldi literally means ‘the resort of the princess'. This name seems to be reminiscent 
of tbe aisociation* of this place with the princess Akk&dSrL 

14 
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fort of Gokage which is modern Gokak in the Belgaum Dt., she made a gift 0 f 
lands for the benefit of the above-named Jinalaya and for the maintenance of 
theBishis and Ajjis, i. e., the Jaina monks and nuns, attached to the religions 
establishment. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the preceptor 
Nagasena Pa$dita of the Mula Samgha, Sena gana and Hogan gachchha. 1 
About 40 years later in the reign of Vikramaditya VI, a gift of income 
derived from the tolls, was made by Mamtara Barmana, the Toll Superin¬ 
tendent of the Sinda chief Barmadevarasa, in favour of the same institution, 
specifically for giving free food to the monks. 2 3 A record of the Kalachuri ruler 
Bijjala, dated in A. D. 1167, further registers income derived from the tax 
on thresholds in favour of the same temple. 8 

HonwAd: Honwad in the Bijapur taluk rose to eminence by the 
middle of the 11th century a. d. on account of the magnificent Chaityalaya 
called Tribhuvana-tilaka or ‘the ornament of three worlds’. The temple was 
dedicated to the god Santinatha, and it also contained collateral shrines for the 
Tirthakaras, Par^vanatha and Supar^vanatha. As a result of the religious 
fervour evinced by Chankiraja, this Jama temple was erected in the 
midst of the ancient town which was a Brahmanical agrahara named Ponna- 
vada. Chankiraja belonged to the Vanasa family and was an officer in the 
service of Ketaladevi, the queen of Somes'vara I, who was in charge of the 
administration of the town. At the request of Ketaladevi the king sanctioned 
in a. d. 1054 an endowment of lands and house-sites for the upkeep of the 
temple and for the maintenance of the attached Biskis and Ajjis, i. e., monks and 
nuns. Chankiraja was a devout follower of the Jama doctrine and a lay disciple 
of the preceptor Mahasena who belonged to the Mula Samgha, Sena gana and 
Pogari gachcha which is the same as Hogan gachchha noticed above; and the 
two successive preceptors who preceded him in the line were Aryasena and 
Brahmasena. Jinavarmayya, another lay disciple of Mahasena, actively 
participated in the foundation of the Chaityalaya by contributing the image 
and erecting the shrine of Par^vanatha, 4 

NandavAdige An inscription from Nandavadige in the Hungund 
taluk, belonging to the reign of SomeSvara I (a. d. 1046-68), introduces a 
distinguished feudatory chief whose religious fervour was remarkably catholic. 
He seems to have borne the surname Bhavana-gandhavarana The religious 
activities of this chief, which comprised the construction and renovation of 
temples, the erection of halls attached to temples and monasteries, etc., were 

1 Ep. In<3., Yol. XVII, p. 122. 

2 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appends E, No. 39. 

3 Ibid,, No. 40. 

4 Ind. Ant., Yol XIX, pp. 268 2. 
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extended equally into the sphere of Brahmanical as well as Jaina faiths and 
brought within their compass almost the whole of the Chalukynn kingdom 
sketching from Kalvaua in the north to Banavusi m the south The record 
enumeiates the temples and other stiuetures dedicated to the Brahmanical 
gods such ns Traipuiusha, etc , founded m various places by this dignitary, but 
as we are not concerned with them here, we shall only consider his Jaina 
monuments This chief caused the constiuction of a low of tenaments leading 
to the Peimadi Basadi in the capital town of Annigeie and lenovated the Tri- 
bhuvanatilaka Jinalaya and Mahasrlmnnta Basadi at Ponagunda (modem 
Hungund), Vila Jmfilaya at Puragur (model n Hulgiir) and another Jaina 
temple at Kundurage 1 The name of this great and adventuious philanthro¬ 
pist is unfortunately lost m the damaged part of the epigraph. 

ChAm)\kavate In Part I of the Jama Epigraphs I have discussed 
some pecuhai modes of electing the Nishidhis, one of which consisted in dedi¬ 
cating a pillar, generally forming part of a temple, to the memory of the decea¬ 
sed. An instance of this class of Nishidhi is affoided from this region also. 
At Cliandakavate in the Sindagi taluk is a pillar lying near the well called 
Basavanna Bhavi. This pillar must have been originally installed as a 
Nishidhi memoiial m honour of a preceptor. This is disclosed by the inscri¬ 
ption on it, which speaks of the demise of Maghanandi Bhattaiaka of the 
Surastha gana and the setting up of the Nishidhi by a lady named Jakhiyabbe, 
a lesident of Sindige. 2 It is known from other epigraphs that Surastha gana 
was a branch of the Mula Sarngha The date of the epitaph is a. d 10GS. 

Hungund Hungund, the ancient name of which was Ponnugunda, 
was a stronghold of Jainism from eaily times. This fact is already disclosed by 
the above-noted inscription horn Nandavudige, which alludes to the renovation 
of two Jama temples in this place. An epigiaph at Hungund itself, dated in 
A. d. 1074 in the reign of king Somes'vara II, infoims that Ponnugunda 
was the chief tow r n of a geographical unit of thirty villages and that it was 
styled Bajadhani oi ‘royal seat 1 The inscription 3 registers a gift of land for 
the benefit of the Jaina temple named Aiasaia Basadi, situated m the centre 
of the town, made piobably by Mahamandale^vara Lakshamarasa, the governor 
of the districts of Belvala Three Hundred and Puligere Three Hundied, at 
the lequest of his five ministerial officeis, three of whom weie followers of the 
Jama faith. The preceptor who leceived the gift was Arya Pandita of the 
Mula Sarngha, Suiastha gana and Clntrakuta nnvaya The pedigree of the 
teacher* of this line as set forth m the leeord is as follows Kanakanandi 


1 

2 


Bomb Karn Inscriptions, VoJ I, part j, No 103. 

An Kcp on S I. Epigraphy, 193G-37, Appendix E, No 
Bomb. Karn Inscription*, Vol I, part i, No 113 
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Bhattaraka; his pupil: ' Uttarasamga Bhattaraka; his- three pupils: 
Bhaskaranandi Pandita, Srmandi Bhattaraka and Aruhanandi Bhattaraka; his 
pupil: Arya Pandita. 

Kandgal* The preceptors of the Kranur gana of the Mula Samgha 
are not commonly met with in the records of northern Karnataka. But 
here we have an instance of their existence in this area. An inscription found 
in the compound of the Hanuman temple at Kandgal 1 in the Hungund taluk 
records the gift of land and money for feeding the Jaina ascetics and for offering 
worship, etc., to the god Parsvanatha installed by the lady Nagasiriyauve, 
a lay disciple of Sakalachandra Bhattaraka, who belonged to the Kranur 
gana of the Mula Samgha. The circumstantial details of the event narrated 
in the epigraph are interesting. The gift is stated to have been made when 
the members of the great tiading corporation of the Five Hundred Svamis 
of Ayyavole, together with the Prabhus, the Mummuridapdas and the One 
Thousand Nanadesis of Halasige Twelve Thousand and Banavase Twelve 
Thousand, were assembled as a Mahanadu 3 (i. e., a conference of represent¬ 
ative bodies) at Kandagale, the ‘maligeya mane’ (i. e., place of convention) of 
the district of Kannada Four Thousand. The record is dated in the 21st 
year of the Devagiri Yadava monarch Singhana, corresponding to a. d. 1220. 

Babanagar . A damaged inscription found in the ruined Siva temple 
at Babanagar 8 , in the Bijapur taluk, discloses the existence of a Jaina temple 
at the place in the 12th century a. d. It registers a gift of land into the 
hands of the preceptor Manikya Bhattaraka of Mangaliveda for the benefit of 
the temple in a. d. 1161 in the reign of the Kalachuri ruler Bijjala. The 
preceptor belonged to the Mula Samgha and Desi gana. Mangaliveda where¬ 
from he hailed is identical with modern Mangalavedhe near Pandbarpur. 
This place had the privilege of being the home and the ancestral headquarters 
of the princes of the Kalachuri house throughout their regime. Mention is 
made in the epigraph, of the Kalachuri prince Mailugi who may be identi¬ 
fied as a younger son of Bijjala. 4 Kannadige, wherein the Jaina temple 
was situated, must be the ancient name of Babanagar. 

BijApur Museum: An epigraph engraved on the pedestal of a Jama 
image deposited in the local Archaeological Museum at Bijapur, 5 s tatesJ hat 

- 1 An. Re P- on S L Epigraphy 1928-29, Appendix E, No 50. 

2 This expression is of lexical interest. Mahanadu is current in modern Tamd 
often used m the sense of ‘conference or conveDtIon , Modern Kannada is straug er 
to this word which was once xn usage even m northern Karnataka. 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 120. 

4 I have discussed m detail some of these points of Kalachuri history m a document 
article under publication in the Epigraphia Indica This prince ruled for a brief period 
of two years at the ondof Rfiyamurari SOvidova’s reign. 

5 An. Rep. etc., 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 164. 
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the image was installed by a chief named Krishpadeva who belonged to the 
Mula Samgha and Nigama anvaya. The record is dated m Saka 1232 or \. r>. 
1310. The reference to the Nigama anvaya, which appears to be a new name, 
is interesting. 

Gundkarjioi Gundkarjigi in the Muddebihfd taluk hns prcseived a 
part of a Jaina image, which thougli mutilated, furnishes interesting informa¬ 
tion. On the pedestal of the image aie engraved the names of eight deities of 
the Jaina pantheon. 1 Of these one is the Tirthakara Santinatha and the rest 
refer to the Yaksha and Yakshinis of various Tirthakaras. The names of the 
Tirthakaras to whom they belonged, aie not specified m the epigraph, but it 
is easy to identify them. On account of the peculiar nature of the record 
I shall give the whole list, along with my identification of the respective 
deities in the original order: l)Aparajita, the Yakshinl of Mallinatha , 2) 

Vrishabha Yaksha, of Bishabhanatba, 3)Patala Yaksha, of Anantandtlia, 

' __ ^0 

4) Kubera Yaksha, of Mallinatha, 5) Mahamanasi YakshI, of Santinatha; 
6) Anantamati, the Yakshipl of Anantanatha; 7) Chakie^vaii, the Yakshinl 
of Kishabhanatha; 8) Santinatha Svami. 

It may be noted that the two Sasanadevatas each, of Rishabha, 
Ananta and Mallinatha and the Yakshml alone of Santinatha are represented 
here We may also note the expression Yakshi used m the lecord. I am 
not in a position to explain the purpose and the leal significance of these 
names which are inscribed on the base of a single idol. All these deities 
were probably incorporated in the sculpture which is unfortunately mutilated. 
The list, at any i ate, is lemimscent of the popularity of the seveial deities 
that were under worship m this place oi area. 

Hullur An inscription on a stone standing in a field near Hullur 3 in the 
Muddebihal taluk, lecoids a gift of land to the Jama temple of the Kandur 
gaga at Puluvara (modem Hullur), made by the lady Mrigdvatiyabbe m the 
presence of the Twenty-four, the headman of the village andotheis. Kandur 
gana, as we shall see, belonged to the Yapaniya Samgha The Twenty-foui 
appears to have been a body of 24 repiesentatives of the Jaina community, 
their numbei perhaps imitating that of the 24 Jmas We may lecall om having 
met with a similar oiganisation in the Tamil eountiy. This and the piecedmg 
epigiaph fiom Gundkaijigi aie not dated, but they might be loughly 
asciibed to the 13th century a d 

Belgaum Begjon 

The tiact covering roughly the pLesent da}' Belgaum Distnet and 
the adjacent aie as, was known in olden times b} the name Kumh oi 

1 An Hep on S I lip 1920-30, Appendix li, No 17. 

2 Ibid., No 29. 
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Kuhundi Mandala. Thi£ region was tinder the rule' of the princes of the 
Silahara and Ratta families who were Jaina by persuasion and 1 who 
contributed substantially to the prosperity of the Jama faith Since 
most of the facts concerning these rulers have been brought to light by 
earlier writers, I shall avoid their repetition. 

Halsi. Halsi in the Khanapur taluk distinguished itself as an early 
and thriving centre of Jainism, where several learned preceptors and religions 
institutions owned by different schools of the faith flourished under the 
stimulating aegis of Kakusthavarma and other princes of the early Kadamba 
house. It was the second capital city of great importance and is referred to 
as Yijaya Palasika in the records of the Kadamba rulers. Divested of its 
epithet, Palasika or its Kannada derivative Palasige, was the ancient name 
of the place. A large number of copper-plate documents issued by the Kadamba 
kings commences with an invocation to Jinendra and registers various grants 
to* the Jaina institutions and personalities. Some of them having a direct 
bearing on the history of Jainism in this particular tract may be noticed here. 

A copper-plate charter dated m the eighth regnal year of ihe Kadamba 
king Mrige^avarma informs that he caused to be constructed, in memory of 
his revered father, a Jaina temple in the city of Palaiika and made a gift of 
land to the god Arhat and to the monks of the Yapaniya, Nirgrantha and 
Kurchaka sects . 1 Ravivarma, the next ruler, was a more zealous supporter 
of the faith than his predecessors. He issued an ordinance at the mighty 
city of Palasika exhorting that the festival for the glorification of Jinendra 
should be celebrated on specified days regularly every year, that the ascetics 
of the Yapaniya sect should be fed during the four months of the rainy season 
and that the worship of Jinendra should be performed perpetually by the 
pious countrymen and citizens 2 In the eleventh regnal year of the same 
king his brother Bhanuvarma made a gift of land at Palasika for performing 
the ablution ceremony to the Jama gods legularly on the days of full moon . 2 
Imbibed with the sense of devotion to the Law of the Lord Jina, nurtured 
by his ancestors, Harivarma, the son of Ravivarma, made piovision, in his 
fourth regnal year, for the perpetual anointing with clarified butter during 
the eight days’ festival every year, m the temple of Arhat constructed 
at Palasika by Mrige£a, son of the general Simha, and for feeding the Jama 
monks , 4 

These events might be placed in the period of the 5-6th century a. 
Jainism continued to prosper m this area for a few centuries more But it is 

1 Ind, Ant. Vol. VI, p 24. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 Ibid., p. 28. 

4 Ibid., p. 30. 
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rather curious to notice that modem Halsi is absolutely devoid of vestiges 
of the Jaina deed 1 It possesses a large number of temples and antiquities 
of the Bralimanical faith which date approximately from the peiiod of the 
lltli century a. d, About half a dozen sets of coppei-plate recoids disclosing 
the above-noted details among otheis regarding the state of Jainism under 
the enily Kadambas were found buried some 90 years ago, m an earthen 
mound neai a well called Chakratirtha outside Halsi. 5 These appeal, to have 
been deposited heLe by their Jama owners finding no use for them when 
Jainism lost its ground in the country. 

GokAk Plates An eaily lecord from this legion discovered lecently, 
deserves fuller attention. It is the Gokak Plates of Hejja Mahai.Ija. 8 
The inscription registers a gift of land in the Jalaia giAma, situated in 
the Kashmiindi Vishaya, foi the worship of the divine Arliat and for the main¬ 
tenance of learned ascetics devoted to teaching. The gift was made into 
the hands of AchiUya Aryanandi who was learned, well-versed in Jaina 
philosophy and engaged in austerities He belonged to the Jnmbukhai^da 
ga$a. The grant was made for the augmentation of the merit of his ancestors 
as well as of himself by Indrananda Adhuaja, son of Vyayananda Madhyama- 
raja, of the ISendraka family, who was a feudatoiy of the Pashtrakuta king 
Dojja Mahaiaja. These rulers were unknown hitherto and are introduced for 
the first time by this interesting epigraph. Hejja Maharaja appears to have 
belonged to the early Pashtrakuta family which is believed to have ruled in 
the Dekkan area prior to the lise of the Western Chalukyas, as indicated by 
the statements in later epigraphs. 

One more point of great interest to the student of Indian Chrono¬ 
logy is the enumeration of the date m the inscription, which refers to the 845 
expired years of the Aguptayika kings in the enhancmgly holy age of the 
Twenty-Fourth Tlrthakara Vardhamana in this Avasarpini Cycle. The years 
of the Aguptayika kings seem to refer to some calculation that was known to 
the Jaina tradition and was prevalent among the follow eis of the Jaina 
religion. This reckoning of the Aguptayika kings or the Aguptayika Era 
is a new name m Indian Chronology and its significance is yet to be determined * 

1 I have visited and explored the antiquities of the place personally In the compound 
of the Nnrasimhn temple I saw an idol of Maruti set-up on a lion pedestal. This 
pedestal probably belonged to a Jaina image 

2 Ind Ant,, Vol. VI, p. 22 

3 Ep Ind, Vol. XXI, pp 291 f ; glana-vnddha’ m 1 11 appears to be a mistake for 
‘jDana-vriddha’ 

1 I may here venture a suggestion for what it is worth JigupatAyika Era, I think, 
has something to do with the Sitavalianas whose early partiality for the Jaina creed 
has been celebrated in the Jama legend and literature But the foundation of the 
Sltar&hana power is itill an unsettled problem of Indian History Acc^rdmg to the 
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From the provenance of the record at Gokak and from the reference therein 
to Jambukhanda which may be identified with modern Jamkhandi, it maybe 
surmised that the feudatory chief Indrananda was governing the tract repre¬ 
sented by these two places in the Belgaum region and that the community of 
Jaina monks also flourished in the same area. It may be seen from the above 
details that the inscription testifies to the strong position of influence enjoyed 
by the Jaina religion in these parts by the end of the 6th or the beginning 
of the 7th century a. d., to which period the epigraph may be ascribed 
approximately on palaeographio considerations. 

Satjndatti: This ancient town the earlier name of which was 
Sugandhavarti, developed as a powerful centre of Jaina religion from the 
period of the 9th century a. d. It was the capital of the feudatory governors 
of the Rashtrakuta or Ratta family, who attained political prominence by the 
beginning of the 10th century a. d. An epigraph 1 found in the Ankale^varn 
or s Ankesvara temple at Saundatti furnishes many details in regard to the 
religious leanings of the early rulers of the Ratta house and their activities 
that promoted the spread of Jaina doctrine in this region. 

The Ratta chiefs appear to have been adherents of Jaina Law 
from the beginning. Merada was the originator of the family. His son 
Mahasamanta Pnthvlrama was a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor 
Krishna III. He has been assigned 2 to 940 a. d. Prithvlrama was a religious 
student and lay disciple of the preceptor Indrakirti. Indrakirti was the disciple 
of Gupakirti whose pieceptor was Mulla Bhattaraka. Prithvlrama constructed 
a Jaina shrine at Sugandhavarti and endowed a piece of land for its upkeep. 
Counting three generations backward we may place Mulla Bhattaraka by the 
middle of the 9th century a. d. These preceptors belonged to the Kareya 
gapa of Mailapa Tirtha. 

We may pause here for a moment to consider the monastic moorings 
of the preceptors enumerated above. The monastic section Kareya gapa occurs 
in the inscriptions of Kalbhavi, Badli and Hannikeri, which we shall review 
presently. In the inscriptions of ..Kalbhavi and Hannikeri Kareya gapa is 
associated with Mailapa-anvaya. Fiom this we can readily infer that Mailapa 

old view it was somewhere between 220 and 211 b, o. Dr. K. Gopalaohnn, who hs* 
discussed the starting point of the Satavahana rule in his Early History of the Andhra 
Country (pp. 28 ff.), shifts its date to 234 b. o. This date would probably suit th c 
calculation of the years speoifiod in the present record. If so we shall have to 
refer the name Gupta iu the expression to Chadragupta Maurya and the express! 03 

- .Agupt&yika kings to the Satav&hanas who were the successors of the Masurya 

political sense 

1 J B. B. R A. S., VoL X, pp. 194 ff. 

2 Uomb Gaz., Vol. I, pt. n, p 552 
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rmvaya derived the name from the holy place MaiiapaTuiha We have analogmu- 
instances in the Jaina monastic orders wherein an anvayn 01 lineage takes its 
name after some holy place, for example, Kondakundanvayn from the ullage 
Kondakundc ; Hanasoge anvaya from Hanasoge , etc Our epigraph, further, 
does not specify the Samgha of which Kaieya gana was a blanch. But this 
point is clarified by the epigraphs at Badh and Hanmkeii, which asseit that 
Kaieya gana was a section of the Yapanlya Samgha. This piece of 
information is valuable and it fits in with another piece of eudcnce. Wc 
shall presentlj' see that pieceptois who belonged to Kandfu gana which was 
anothci section of the Yapanlya Samgha w eie also established at Saundatfi, 
The histoiy of both these sections can be pushed back to the 9th centmy a. j>. 
From tins we are led to surmise that next to Halsi, Saundatti was an caily 
and important stronghold of the Yapanlya organisation. 

Another epigraph 3 in the same temple at Saundatti is dated A n. 
980 The introductory lines of this msciiptidn refei to the Jaina temple 
owned by the loyal house of the Rattas (Kattuia patta-jinalaya) The record 
narrates further the details regarding the patronage enjoyed by the Jaina 
creed at the hands of the Batta family. Mahasamanta Santivanna was the 
grandson of Pnthviiama noticed above He was a feudatoiy of Taila II of 
the Chfilukyas of Kalyana. Having erected a Jama temple at Sugandhavaili, 
Santivanna made a geneious donation of land for its maintenance This temple 
appears to have earned the privilege of becoming the favourite slnine of the 
royal household as specified eailiei Santivarma’s mother Nijiyubbe also made 
a similar benefaction m favour of the same temple. The gift was received by 
the preceptoi Bahubah Bhattaiaka. 

Bahubah Bhattaiaka was a renowned scholai and an eminent teachei 
of the Jama Law. He belonged to the Kandur gana which, as levealed by 
other epigraphs to be reviewed presently, was a blanch ot the Yapanlya 
Samgha .Five moie pieceptois who belonged to the same monastic section 
are described in the epigiaph. They are Bavichandra Svami, Arhanandi, 
Subhachandia Siddhfmtadcva, jVIaumdova and Prabhachandra. The lecoid does 
not specify their mutual relation. Howevei it is not unlikely that the lattei 
were the successive pieceptors of Bahubah commencing with Prabhachandra. If 
this surmise be correct, it will yield the middle of the 9th centuiy as the approxi¬ 
mate ponod of Ravichandra Svami. Tins mfeience seems to secure confirm¬ 
ation from another fiagmentaiy inscription 1 discovered near the same temple 
at Saundatti. Its date falls within the regnal period of the Kal) ana (Jhalukya 
infer Bhuvanaikamalla or Somesvaia 11, i. e., A. D. 10GS to 1076. In the lattei 

1 J. B. B R A. S,, Yol. X, pp 204 ft, 

2 Ibid., pp. 2IS C. 

15 
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part of the record commences the genealogy of the teachers who belonged to the 
Kandur gana. The first two names only in the pedigree which are Ravichandia 
Svami and Arhanandi are preserved, the remaining names’ having been lost. 

To continue our account we revert again to the first inscription 
noticed before. Jainism maintained its hold and continued to secure the 
same support from the successive princes of the Ratta family. Mahasamanta 
Anka, grandson of Kartavirya I, who belonged to some other branch of 
the family than that of Prithvlrama, appears to have made a gift of land 
to a Jaina temple in a. d. 1048 in the reign of the Kalyana Chalukya king 
Somesvara I. 1 2 We can even trace the association of his name as preserved 
to the present day in the appellation Ankale^vara of the Jaina shrine. 
Anka’s nephew Kalasena or Sena I erected a Jaina temple at Sagandhavarti. 
Kalasena’s son Mahamandalesvara Kannakaira II was a lay disciple of 
Kanakaprabha Siddhantadeva who was well-versed in the three lores 
(Tiaividya). To this preceptor he donated a piece cf land. Mahamandalc- 
svara Kartavirya II was the junior brother of Kannakaira II. Kartavirya H 
was a subordinate of the Kalyana Chalukya monarchs, Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya VI, and his dates range from a. d 1069. By the time of 
this ruler the gift of land made by Prithvlrama appears to have lapsed or 
fallen into disuse. So Kartavirya II revived the grant in favour of his 
preceptor. His chief queen Bhagaladevi also made suitable provision for the 
piomotion of the Jaina faith. Sena II, son of Kartavirya II, appears to have 
granted a piece of land to the temple erected by his grandfather Sena I. 3 

Lastly, we may notice one more inscription 3 from Saundatti which 
oilers interesting details about a Jaina teacher. The epigraph is dated a. d. 
1228 and refers itself to the reign of the Ratta chief Mahamaijdalosvaia 
Lakshmldeva II who was governing the kingdom from his capital Venugraina 
or modem Belgaum. The Jaina teacher was Munichandra who is styled the 
loyal preceptor of the Ratta house (Rattaraja-guru). Munichandra’s activities 
weie not confined to the sphere of leligion alone. Besides being a spiritual 
guide and political adviser of the royal household, he appears to have 
taken a leading part not only in the administrative affairs, but also ui 
connection with the military campaigns of the kingdom (vara-baha-bcijctdiw 
virddhi-nnparctm bemlcomdan, etc.). He is stated to have expanded the 
boundaries of the Ratta territory and established their authority on a firui 

1 J. B B, R, A S., Vol. X, pp. 172-73. 

2 Some of the inscriptions of the Ratta chiefs discovered at Saundatti appear to have 

been Inter compilations. This has given rise to some confusion in the genettlc# 10 *^ 
and other details in the account of the family, 

3 J, B. B. R, A, S., Vol, X, pp. 2G0 fi. 
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footing. Both Lakshmideva II and his father Kartavlrya IV were 
indebted to tins divine for his sound advice and political wisdom. Municlnndra 
was well-veised in sacred lore and proficient in militaiy science. “Worthy 
of respect, most able among ministeis, the estabhsher of the Bat la kings, 
Munichnndra surpassed all others m capacity for administiation and m 
generosity.” 

The epigraph incidentally reveals the following details about certain 
other Jama teachers. Prnbh.lchnndia Siddhantideva was the supeiintending 
pi lest of the Hanikyatirthada Basadi at Hfili. His colleague was Subhachandra 
Siddhantideva. Indraklrti and Sildharadeva weie the disciples of 
Prabhachandia The temple MamkyatTrthada Basadi owned the endowment 
of the village Huiyakummi 

KalrhXvi Kalbhavi in the Sampgaon taluk contains an interesting 
Jama record 1 incised on a stone outside the temple of Ramahnga The 
epigraph is w r rilten in the characters of the 11th centuty a r> , but it cites an 
impossible date which is Saka 2G1 Notwithstanding the doubtful natuie 
of the inscription, its mam purport may be considered as fauly genuine and 
utilised in our present study on the assumption that it is a later copy of an 
earlier lost document. The inscription lefers to the reign of the king 
Amoghavarsha and introduces his feudatoiy Mahiimandalesvara Saigottn- 
Ganga-Permanadi alias Sivamara of the Western Ganga family, with his 
characteristically Jaina epithets. Sivamara constructed a Jama slmne at 
Kumudavada which is modern Kalbhavi, and endowed the whole village in its 
favour The gift was entrusted into the hands of the preceptor Devakuti 
who belonged to the Mailapa anvaya and Kareya gana which as seen earhei 
was a section of the YapanTya Samgha. Four geneiations of pieceptois who 
pieceded Dcvaklrti ate mentioned m the lecord They aie bubhaklrti, 
Jinachandta, Nagachandra and Gunaklrti. A latei scion of the Ganga stock 
named MahaniandaleSvara Kahchaiasa levived the endowment which appears 
to have lapsed in course of time. If the above pedigiee of the Jama pieceptois 
is reliable, it sheds some light on the activities of YapanTya teacheis in this 
area during the early age of the 8th century a. p 

Konnur : This village in the Gokak taluk was a prominent seat of 
Jainism. It was included m the territory of the Rati as and its ancient name 
was Kondanuru. An epigiaph 2 found here affords further testimony in 
respect of the patronage extended by the Ratta rulers to the Jama preceptois 
and institutions. The fust part of the inscription is dated A. P. 1087 m the 
leign of the Kalyuna Chrdukya king Vikramaditya VI and refers to Ins sub- 

1 IuJ Aut., Vol xvm. 

2 J. B li. R. A. Vol. X, pp. 2S7 fr. 
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ordinate Mandalesvara Sena II of the Batta family. We are next introduced 
to Mahaprabhu Nidhiga or Nidhiyama Gamanda, the headman of the village. 
A devout follower of the Jaina creed, he erected a Jaina temple at ELontlanuru 
and. made a gift in its favour. The gift was received by Nidhiga’s teacher 
Sudharadeva who belonged to the Balatkara gana of the Mula Samgha. This 
Srldharadeva was the second of the name in the line of preceptors whose 
aecount as enumerated m the epigraph is as follows.' Gunachandra was an 
early teacher. His successive disciples were Pakshopavasi (one who fasted for 
a fortnight) Nayanandg Sridhara 1 and Chandrakirti. Chandrakirti seems to 
have had a co-preceptor named Srutakirti. The former’s disciple was Sri- 
dhaia II. The latteL had three disciples, Nemichandia, Vasupajya Traividya 
and Malayala. Vasupiijya had a disciple named Padmaprabha. The admi¬ 
nistration of this region appears to have been placed under the direct super¬ 
vision of Jayakarna, a son of Vikramaditya VI, and the former is mentioned 
in the- record in connection with the gift. 

, , Kalboli This is another village in the Gokak taluk and its impor¬ 
tance in our study lies on account of an inscription 1 found here describing the 
activities of the Jamas m this part of the country. The epigraph is dated 
A. i). 1204 in the reign of the Ratta ruler Kartavlrya IV who was governing 
the Kfindi province in conjunction with his younger brother Malhkarjuna from 
the capital Venugrama or modern Belgaum. Chandaladevi, mother of these 
princes, was an ardent follower of the Jama doctrine. She hailed from a 
family of chiefs who administered the tract of Hagaratage m the modern 
Hyderabad State. These chiefs claimed their descent m the Yadava lineage 
and were staunch suppoiteis of the Jaina faith. Chandaladevl’s parents, Baja 
I and Mailaladevt, her bLother Simha's wife Bhfigaladcvl and their sun 
Raja II are praised for their devotion to the Jaina creed. At Kalpole or 
Smdana-Kalpole, which is modern Kalholi, situated in the tract of Kurumbetia. 
Raja II constructed a shrine m honour of Santinatha and entrusted the same 
into the hands of his pieceptor Subhachandra Bhattaraka. This teaeliei 
besides being called the high priest of the Santinatha temple is characterised 
as the regional pontiff (Mapdalficharya). With the approval of Mahfmiandalc- 
£vara Rurtavlrya IV some land was endowed to the temple which received 
various other gifts. 

The epigraph contains a brief account of the spiiitual lineage of the 
preceptors of Rilja II. Subhachandra Bhattaraka was the disciple of Ncini' 
chandra whose pieceptor was Maladhari. Subhachandra again had a disciple 
named Lalitakirti. These teachers were renowned for their scholarship and 
asceticism and exercised considerable influence. They belonged to the 

1 J, B. B, II. A. S., Yol. X, pp. 220 ff. 
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soge section of the Miila Samgha, Kundakunda anvaya, Desi gann and Pu c taka 
gachchha. 

Goluiaj.u. Tliis small village near Bidi in the Kdianapur talok 
contains a Jama inscription neai a Siva temple outside the Ullage. The 
epigraph is damaged, still the following information can be gathered fiom its 
perusal. After mentioning the ieign of the Kalyana Chalukya king Bhfdoka- 
malla or Somesvara III the record gives au account of the Kadamba mleis ol 
Goa. Nevt we ai e told that Angadiya Malhsetti erected a Jaina temple at 
Kim Sampagiidi, which appears to be the ancient name of Golihalh, with the 
support of certain sections of the trading communit}*. Hereafter commences 
an elaborate account of a line of preceptors who belonged to the Mula Samgha 
and Balfitkara gana. But it is lost m paits. The fust name in the pedigree is 
Vai dhamana which is followed by that of his disciple Vidyananda Next come 
Ashtopavasi, Pakshopavasi Gunachandia, [Kukkutasana] and Sildhaia, all of 
whom appeal to have been the disciples of Vai dhamana. These are succeeded 
by Chandiaklrti and Meghachandra. Three co-preceptois, Nemichandra, Yasu- 
pipya Traividya and Maleyala Paudita are then mentioned and Kutnuda- 
chandia aftei them. Thiee successive disciples of Kumudachandra were 
Yasupiijya, TJd ay a chandra and Tribhuvanadeva. It may be seen that some of 
tlie names in the above genealogy are identical with those in the Konnur inscri¬ 
ption noticed above. The inscription bears the probable date a. d. 1175-76 in 
the reign of the Goa Kadamba princes Vira Permadi-Vijayaditya and registers 
a gift of land to the Jama temple 1 2 

Huli The Jainas appear to have caived out a respectable position 
for themselves m the midst of the flourishing ngrahaia town of Hull in the 
Saundatti taluk It is lurther important to note that teachers belonging 
to two difleient sections of the Yapaniya Samgha thrived here An 
inscription now found m the Vlrabkadra temjile at Hull, of the ieign of 
Somesvaia I and dated in a p. 1043 speaks of the piety of Lachchij'abbe 
who was the wife of the governor of the Kundi piovince and a generous 
benefactress She constructed a Jaina temple at Pfili (i. e., Hfili) and made 
a gift of land for its maintenance, appointing Balachandra Bhattfirakadeva 
as the trustee m charge of the establishment This preceptor belonged 
to the Yapaniya Samgha and Punnagavnkshamfila gana 3 Another fiagmen- 
tary epigraph of the reign of Yikramaditya YI refers to the Yapanlya 
Samgha and Kandur gana which was a monastic section of the Yapanlyas. 
Bfihubah was an early preceptor of this line. Three more teachers who 
were not, probably, far removed from the age of the lecoid, are mentioned, 

1 Author's 0 \\ u Study 

2 lip Ind., Vol. XVIII, p p . 172 & 
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viz., Subhachandra, Maunideva and Magkanandi. The inscription is badly 
damaged and the slab bearing the record was found lying in the Pafichalinga 
temple. 1 Kanduru gana mentioned in the epigraph from Hullur in the 
Bijapur District noticed above, is evidently identical with this Kandur gana 
of the Yapanlya Samgha. 

Babli With the stimulating support of the rulers of the Ratta house 
the Jaina preceptors appear to have expanded their activities and developed 
new centres of the faith in the territory. One such was Badli not far 
away from Hiili in the same taluk. A mutilated inscription 2 built into 
a modern temple, mentions Ganga-Kandarpa Brahma Jinalaya and seems 
to register certain gifts made to the temple in the reign of a Hoysala king 
who may be identified with Vlra Ballala II (a. d. 1173-1220 ). As Ganga- 
Kandarpa was one of the titles borne by the Ganga prince Marasimha 8 
( a n. 961-74), the Brahma Jinalaya with which this title was associated, 
was probably built by him at Badli. 

A fragmentary epigraph 4 lying in the Narayana temple of the 
same village refers to Mahamandalesvara Lakshma or Lakshmideva II 
of the Ratta family and is dated m a. d. 1219. It gives the genealogical 
account of a line of teachers apparently belonging to the Yapanlya Sariigha 
and Kareya gana. An important member of the line was Mahamandalacharya 
Madkava Bhattaraka in whose time the preceptors seem to have baen elevated 
to the status of ecclesiastical heads of the region as indicated by the 
title Mahamapdalacharya The record seems to mention the following other 
teachers of the line: Vinayadeva, Jmadeva, Kanakaprabha and Sndhara 
Traividya. As both these records are fragmentary no more information can 
be gleaned about the Jama activities m this place. 

Hanxikeri. The Ratta ruler Lakshmideva I figures, in an 
inscription from Hannikeri, near Sampgaon, as the patron of the Yftpanlya 
monastic order The epigraph is dated in a. d. 1209 and introduces an influential 
line of preceptors who belonged to the Yapanlya Samgha, Mailiipa anvaya and 
Killeya gana. They were Kanakaprabha I, his pupil Traividya ch dcL*6.^vaia 
SrTdharndeva and the lattei’s disciple Kanakaprabha II. Kanakapiabka 
II was highly renowned and respected in the province of Kupdi. This 
teacher was recipient of a gift of land made to the temple of Par^vanfitho, 
built by Ammagavunda at Clnnchunike with the approval of Lakshmideva 1 
who was tilling from his capital at Venugrama. 6 

1 Up lad , Vol XVIII, pp. 20fE " “ 

2 An Hep on Kannada Research in Bombay Province, 1939-40. p. 5G, No. 29. 

3 Ind. Ant, Vol. \ H, p. 108. 

4 Karnaink Inscriptions, Vol. 1, No 32. 

5 lv, G, Kimdangar: Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and Kolhapnr State, No. 22i 
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Honshu: Interesting mior.nation is, furnished by the inscription 
on the pedestal of an image in the Jaina temple at Honnur near Kfigal 
in the Kolhapur region. 1 It records a gift of land to the Jaina temple, 
constructed by Bammagavunda, made by Mabiimandalesvnra Ballulndewi 
and Gaidaraditya for feeding the ascetics. This Bammagavunda, we aie 
further told, was a lay disciple of Kanti, i. e., the Jaina nun, Ratrimati who 
belonged to the Punnagnvrikshamuln gana of the Mfda Samgha. It become''' 
clear from this that, as in the Tamil country, there were in Karnataka 
Jaina nuns who entertained men as their disciples. We are not suic if 
Ratrimati is the correct reading of the name; could it be Kantinmti? The infor¬ 
mation regarding the existence, m the Mfda Samgha, of the Punnagavriksha- 
miila gana which is generally associated with the YapanTyas, is also noteworthy. 
Ballaladeva and Gandaraditya were the princes of the Silfihara family of 
Karad. With the assistance of this fact we can assign the inscription 
approximately to a d. 1110, though it is not dated. On the pedestal bearing 
the inscription stands the stately image of the Jinn surmounted by the 
seven-hooded serpent. He might be identified as the Tirthakara Pdisva- 
natha. 

TkrdAl Teidal in the Siingli area had developed as a renowned 
centre of the Jaina religion in the age of the ll-12th centuries as a result 
of the patronge it received from the rulers of the Ratta house on one side 
and the devotion bestowed by the membeis of the wealthy mercantile 
community on the other. This town with the adjoining tiact was under the 
administration of the chief Mandnjika Gonka who was an ardent follower 
of the Jama fartlr. Mallrdcva and Loka were the two immediate ancestors 
of Gonka and this family was an offshoot of the Sildhdia stock. The implicit 
faith of Gonka in the Jama religion is illustrated by an anecdote nanated 
in the inscription in the Jaina temple at Teiddl 2 , which reveals that he was 
cured of snake-bite by pronouncing the names of the Five Saints 

At Teridrda, which was the old name of Terdal, situated m the 
Kuudi province, Gonka constructed a Jama temple dedicated to Xemmatha 
and made suitable endowment of land for the maintenance of its establishment 
and for the feeding of Rishis or the Jama monks. The grant was made in 
the year corresponding to a d. 1123-24 under the auspices of the Ratta 
chief Kartavlrya II, and the re\ered pontifl and preceptor Maghanandi 
Saiddluntika who was specially invited for the occasion ^Maghanandi was the 
superintending priest of the illustrious Rupa-Xaiayanu Basadi of Kolklpura oi 
Kollagira and head of the provincial pontifical seat ( Mandalacbarya ). He 

1 Ind Ant, Tol. XII, p. 102. 

2 Ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 14 0. 
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belonged to the Mfila Sarhgba, Ku^dakundanvaya, Besiga gana and Postaka 
gachchha, being a disciple of Kulachandradeva. Maghanandi claimed a large 
number of disciples of that monastic order, among whom are mentioned 
Kanakanandi, Srutakirti Traividya, Chandrakirti Pandita, Prabhachandi a 
Pandita, and Yaidhamana. Maghanandi, again, was the preceptor of the 
chief, Samanta Nimbadeva who was responsible for the construction of the 
Rupa-Narayana Basadi. , 

Sixty years later (i. e., in a. d. 1182) a gift in the foim of income 
derived from the imposts on the mercantile commodities was made m favour of 
the same temple of Neminatha by the members of the great commercial 
oiganisation, Ayyavale Pive Hundred, whose leanings towaids the Jama faith 
are attested by the expression signifying their devotion to the goddess 
Padmavatl occurring m their prasasti. 

After five years (a. d. 1187) the same temple of Mandalika Gonka 
was recipient of another gift consisting of land and house-site made by 
Bhayidcva, son of the great general Tejugi Dandanayaka who was the governor 
of the Hunch province. 

Kolhapur Maghanandi The same high pontiff Maghanandi is 
mentioned in one of the two incriptions from Kolhapur itself. The inscription 
on stone found near the Parsvanatha temple close to the Sukravara gate 1 
refers itself to the reign of the Silahara king Gandaraditya and introduces his 
reputed feudatoiy Makasamanta Nimbadeva. Nimbadeva was a devout 
follower of the Jaina Law. He had perpetuated his religious feivour 
by erecting the temple of Rupa-Narayana at Kolhapur, previously. Ho 
constructed one more temple dedicated to the god Pai^vanatha in the market 
bite of Kavadegolla and m a. d 1135 a grant of income denved from imposts 
was made for the benefit of the temple by several members of the mercantile 
corporation of Ayyavale Five Hundred. The gift was entrusted to the caie 
of the preceptor Srutakirti Traivrdya of the Rupa-Narayana Basadi, who, \\c 
know, was a pupil of Maghanandi. Rupa-Narayana was an epithet of Gandara- 
ditya and the Jaina shrine bearing the name was evidently designated by 
Nimbadeva, after the title of his master. The present day Parsvanatha 
temple near the Sukravara gate must be survival of the ancient sluine built 
by Nimbadeva at Kavadegolla. 

The second epigraph 2 also was discovered in the same place near the 
Sukravara gate. This record is dated in a. d. 1143 and registers a gift of land 
and house-site for the benefit of the temple of Parsvanatha founded at Havira 
Jleiilagc by Yasudeva^ a disciple of Maghanandi. Yijuyaditya, son of the king 
Gandaraditya, of the Silahara family of Karad was the donor. 


1 Up, Xnd n XIX, pp. 30 fT. 

2 Ibid., Yoh III, pp. COT fT. 
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The Silfih’ira chief Ygayadityu figures seten yoais latci (a. i> 
1150) in a snmlai lehgious transaction iccoided on u stone it Il.uinim’ 
in the Kagal aiea of the Kolhapur legion He donated land .aid a 
site foi tlic worship of the image of Pai4\anatha and foi the ew'uit* 
ion of the repairs k> tlie temple established b\ the local official Chodhoir 
Kfunagavumla at Madiur. The gift was handed over to the dial go of 
Aihauandi Siddhantadovu, a disciple of Haghanandi. 

The name of KoJhapiiL is referred to a good munbci of timc^ m time 
dif!erent forms, viz , Kollaputa, Kollagua and Xshullakapuia, m the msc upt¬ 
urns of Teulal and Kollupiu noticed above. Wo may indulge in a bnof 
digression in iegaLd to the origin of the name here. On the analogv of 
place names like Kollipaka (in Kai naiaka ), Kolhpdra (in Andhia ), etc, 
Kollfipura appears to have been oiigmally a Hravidian pLopeL name IP 
base ‘kolli’ ol ‘kollai’ is an ancient indigenous expression, and this is found 
with its allied variations m Kannada, Tamil and Telugu hnguages. Jt 
connotes a foiest tract, valley, dLy land, etc. On account of its Jama 
associations the name appears to have been Sanskntised into Kshullaka- 
puru, Kshullaka being an older of Jama monksThe aspiration m 
the second syllable of the present name is a latci accietion and lias 
nothing to do with the Marathi expression ‘kolha/ meaning ‘ajackal'. 
The earliest lefeience to the place is to lie tiaced perhaps m the pilgrim’s 
record at Kopbal, 3 roughly ascribed to the 10th centuiy a. d 

Maghanandi of the Kupa-Naiayaua temple at KolhfipUL was an 
eminent personality in the lnstoiy of Jaina chuicli of this area, and he 
contributed immensely to the prosperity of the faith by Ins erudition 
and efficient administration of the ecclesiastical organisations uudcL lmn 
and through the able band of Ins scholarly disciples, during his long icguuc 
of nearly three generations. 

Kolhapur was an eminent stronghold of Jainism from early times 
and it has maintained its reputation almost to the present day. It was 
reckoned among the four pontifical centres or spmtual tin ones ^acied to 
the Jaina community. 4 This tradition is affimied m a latci inscription,'' 

1 Lp~ImlYof JII pp 2 11 i 

2 Ibid , Vol XXIV, p 272 

o Sec No 39 of the Jaina Epigraphs of the authors collection As noted alm\e Kollagira 
was one of the early names of Kolhapur In his K.i\yainfmaius i (Gnekwnd r s Orient nl 
Series, No 1, p 03) Kilja-okhara (Dili ceutur^ \ v ) mentions KoHnyiri n*-one 
of the regions situated in the Dahsbin'ip-itlm Could this Kollagiri represent the tract 
near about Kolhapur? Contra, N L De \’s Gcogr\p!nc\l Dictionary, wherem Koligir 
has been identified iwlh Kol igu or Coorg (p. 101) 

1 lnd. Ant, Vol XXXII p. 460 

5 Inscriptions iu Xorlhern Karnataka and Kolhapur Mite, No, 40 

10 
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from the Jaina temple at Vadgaon in the Kolhapur area. The record 
is dated in a. d. 1774 and refers to the preceptor Lakshmisena Bhattaraka 
as presiding over the Simhasanas of Dilli, Karavlra (i. e., Kolhapura), Jina 
Kan chi and Penugonda. This teacher belonged to Sena gana, Yrishabha 
anvaya and Pushkara gachchha. The epigraph incidently mentions Jvalinldovi. 

BELGauM* How Jainism was flourishing in the Belgaum region 
during the early part of the 13th century a. d. under the benevolent patro¬ 
nage and with the substantial support of the princes of the Ratta family 
is illustrated by two inscriptions 1 which were originally found at a Jaina 
temple in the Belgaum fort and are now deposited in the British Museum, 
London. Both the epigraphs are dated in a. d. 1*204 and register grants 
to the Jaina temple dedicated to the god Santmatha by the Ratta 
ruler Kartavlrya IV. The temple was constructed at Venugrama (mod¬ 
ern Belgaum ) by Bichana or Blchiraja, minister and chief scribe of the 
king, and named Ratta Jinalaya, evidently after the name of the illus¬ 
trious ruling family of his masters. Kartavlrya IV and Bichana both 
being devout followers of the faith, it was easy to provide sumptous endow¬ 
ments for the temple, which consisted firstly of a piece of land and secondly 
of one whole village called Umbaravani. The gift property was entrusted 
to the management of the preceptor Subhachandra Bhattaraka, disciple 
of Ncmichandra, disciple of Maladharideva. These teachers belonged to 

the Pustaka gachchha of the Mula Samgha and Kundakundanvaya and 
were attached to the Hanasogc line of the monastic order. 

The same occasion uffoided an opportunity to enlist their devot¬ 
ion for the cause of the Jaina religion by the local representatives of 
the commercial guild of Mummuridapdas, who granted for the benefit of 
the above temple the income denved from the imposts on various commodities 
of tiade. These representatives are descubed m the following interesting 
terms viz., * guardians of the traditional creed of Vira Bananjus as prescribed 
m the code of the lay followers of the Jaina religion ( gudda-£astia), 
proclaimed by the Jaina monks stationed in Maghapattipura and reci¬ 
pients of the giacious boon of the goddess PadmavatT \ It becomes plain 
from this that these Muminuridaudas were adherents of the Jaina Law. 

We may note in this connection the following fact in regard to 
the parent body of the Vira Bananjus, to which the above guild was 
attached. Allegiance to the faith of Lord Jina appears to have been 
a part oi the creed of the corporation of Vira Bapafijus. This is gleaned 
irom the loll owing epithet, commonly occunmg in their prasaslg to wit, 

* embellished bv the banner of the guddas ’ ( gudda-dhvajavirajainana)^ 
i Kp, ImL, Voh XIII, pp, ID 0, 
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The Jaina leanings of this body are clearly disclosed by the word 
f gudda’ here, which is a peculier Jaina expression signifying 4 a lay follower 
or disciple of the Jaina faith' The ordinal v sense of the woid connoting ‘ a 
mountain ’ does not fit in the context, though some scholais have tried 
to interpret it in this sense . 1 

More confirmatory evidence is at our disposal to show that this 
corporation of Vira Banaujus which is characteristically designated as the 
Five Hundred SvFunis of Ayyavale, originated and developed in decidedly 
Jaina environments with the active support of enterprising businessmen of 
Jaina peisuasion. Revealing in this context is the oft-Lepeated phrase which 
figures prominently m their prasasti, viz., ‘ Bnlndeva-Vasudeva-Rhandali- 
Mulabliadra-vam^odbhavaium *. The full sagnificance of this expiession 
which appears to be conupt at certain points, is not known I may, 
however, attempt its plausible interpretation. According to the Jama 
mythology, the 24 Tufchamkaras, 12 Chakravartis, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas 
and 9 Prativasudevas constitute what are known as G3 Saliika Purushas. We 
can trace a clear reference to Baladevas and Vasudevas m the 
above phrase. The word * Khandali 5 is intriguing and I am once inclined 
to treat it as a corruption of ‘ kandali * kandala ’ meaning ' a banner \ 
The alternative suggestion would be to take it as Akhandala oi Akhandali. 
Akhandala is a name of Indra. Further, BliadLa figmes among the 
Prativasudevas; but it would be better to assume that Bhadra oi Mfilabha- 
dra was the name of some mythological hero of the Kshatriya or Vaiiya 
class. Thus the expression may mean either, c born in the lineage of 
Mulabhadra who bore the banner of the Baladevas and Vasudevas’ or 
‘ born m the lineage of the. Baladevas, Vasudevas and Mulabhadra who 
was a scion or devotee of Indra ’ 

Hukkri* Huken oi some village nearby appears to have been 
a seat of the teacheis belonging to the Yapanlya school This is gathered 
from an incomplete reference to the teacher Traikliti and his lay disciple 
(name lost) contained in a fLagmentaiy inscription found on a stone 
lying m the compound of the Munsifftrs’ court at HukoiiJ 

North Kanara District 

Formerly as an amateur epigarphist and latterly as a member of the 
Epigraphies Bianch of the Aichaeological Department, I surveyed parts 
of this district comprising the areas ot the Sirsi, Siddapur and lvumta 
taluks and Bhatkal Petha. The members of the office of the Director of 

1 Ind. Ant, Vol. 5fiv7p 24; Ep Ind , VoL XIX, p7T97et^ 

2 An. Kep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 193^-40 to 1942-43,.Appendix E, Na C of 1942-43 
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Kannada Research, Dharwar, have surveyed the southern tract of this 
district, particularly the Bhatkal Petha. As a result of these explorative 
activities a large number of Jama antiquities consisting of monuments, 
inscriptions and sculptures has been discovered in this region. These are 
very useful for reconstructing the history of the Jama faith in the 
western strip of Karnataka. 

The history of the Jama church m the western parts of 
the Karnataka presents some interesting features which stand in glaring 
contrast io that in the main land Firstly, the rise and growth of 
the Jaina chuich in the former area generally coincides with the decline 
and almost total eclipse of the same in the latter region. Secondly, 
minor chiefs and petty families of rulers come to the forefront as the 
champions of the faith m this later epoch unlike the imperial monarehs 
and groat feudatory dynasties of the earlier centuries. It seems as 
though Jainism which was strongly opposed and chased by the followers 
of the Brahmanical faiths m the mam land, took refuge m the mountain 
foLtresses of the west coast. Heie it gamed vigour and thiived for centuries 
until the advent of modern epoch. This was piobably due to the less 
accessible nature of the terrain and the unbiased minds of its people. 
Consequently, we find even to this day a good many living centres of 
Jainism surviving though m a fallen condition m this part of the country. 
The number of the Jama centres exceeds those in any othei region and 
they attract a large number of visitors and pilgrims from the Jaina 
community all over India 

During the period of 14th to the 17th century a. d. there flour¬ 
ished in this region four pi inequalities, viz., Nagne, Sangitapura, Biligi and 
Solid!. The main facts lcgardmg the first of these chiefdoms known as 
Nngui Riijya, have been the subject of detailed study by other scholars. 1 
So I shall deal with the other three here in brief. But before "c 
pioceed with the subject it is necessary to give the account of an import¬ 
ant lino of Jaina teachers who flouiislied m this area. 'I be history of 
the daina faith m this tract is closely interwoven with the activities of 
these preceptois who wielded poueiful influence over the political and 
lehgious life of the uileis and the people 

SangTtapura Piikcu’TOhs, It is intei esting to observe that Jainism 
appears to have stepped mto this terntoiy horn the soutli and the tea¬ 
chers who yore mainly instrumental for the propagation of the butb, 
hailed iroin bias ana Belgola. The-sc teachers who belonged to the Mul" 

i Mediaeval Jnmism, pp, 34G-4P; K&rniltnk Inscriptions, No). I, Introduction If 

H- 1 S, etc 
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Snmgha, Dcsl gana and Pustaka gachha, claim tlieu* descent m the line of 
pontiffs founded at Sravann Belgola by Chtirukirti Pandit a somewhere by 
tlie beginning the 12th centuiy a. d. Srutakirti, a picceptm of Charu* 
kirti’s line, came to Hfiduvalh oi Sangltapuia in the Bhatkal Pet lu 
and established a pontifical sc at some time by the eaily part of the 
15th century a d. The succession of these pLeeeptois was hence known 
as the Sangltapuia line An inscription m the Batnatraya Basadi 1 at 
Biligi gives the pedigree of these teachers as follows Srutakh ti (1), 
Vijayakliti (I), Srutakirti (II), Vijayakliti (II), his two pupils Akalanka 
(I), and Chandiaprablia, Akalanka (I) had thiee geneiations of pupils 
Vijayakliti (III), Akalanka (II) and Bhattakalanka. 

The earliest date available for Bhattakalanka, the last member, 
in another inscription fLom the same temple at Biligi, is Saka 1510 (ad* 
3 58S). Starting on this basis and calculating at the rate of 25 years 
per generation we can approximately assign Saka 1350 or about A. n. 1430 
as the date of Srutakirti I. The first of the Biligi lecords mentioned 

w 

above informs that Charukirti Pandita boie the titles, Siimnd-raya-raja- 
guru, Mandalacharya, Mahiivada-vadis^ara, Rayavadipitiimalia, Sakala- 
vidvajjana-chakravarli, Ballalaraya-Jivarakshapalaka, and Desiganagraganya; 
and these were inherited by the preceptors of the Snngitapura line also. 

Origin of the Nagire kingdom and the foundation of the ruling 
family of Sangltapura were almost contemporaneous events which may be 
placed during the last part of the 14th centuiy a d 2 The rulers of 
Sangltapura weie of Saluva extraction and the two families were connected 
by blood relationship. On account of their leanings towards the Jama 
cieed they leadily accepted the spiritual leadership of the preceptors of 
Sangltapura Nay, the very establishment of the pontifical seat at Sangi- 
tnpura by Srutakirti I must have been possible oil account of the support 

1 This Jmna temple, now in dilapidated condition, contains two inscriptions which ore \ory 
\aluablo for reconstructing the history of the pontifnte of Sangltapura nnd for under¬ 
standing the acliwties of the Jaina ancestors of the Biligi fniml}. T copied these 
inscriptions in 193S and the following stud} is 1 ased from their copies m my 
possession. Tentatnc tcvfs of the-c epigraphs ha\e been published in the Parana c ahitya 
1910, Octobcr-November, b\ KlrtnnakCsnn B Snainurti Sa'tri who had MSitcd the place 
m 1*120 - Subsequently the Kannada Research Olhce, Dharwar, has aI*o cop cd and 
noticed them in their Annunl Report, 1P39-40, Nos SS-S9, vhtch contain 'mue error? 

'J he late It Karasimha< liar ha' referred In one of thc'e inscriptions in hi? a^coun; of 
Bhnttukalanh » based on its cop} found in the Madras Museum (Karnataka Knnclnnte i 
Vo] II, p 31S) Rut it l* now 'cen that that cop} mn=t Ijtv e been defective m *o*nc 
parts 

2 Karnatak Inscription', Vol I, Introduction, p. 14; An Rep. on KannnJa Research 
1939-40, p. 46 
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extended by the early chief of the place. It was soon realised that the 
guidance of these preceptors was not confined to religious matters alone 
and that their advice and assistance were equally effective for steering 
through the troubled sea of politics and other worldly affairs. 

Biltgi Inscriptions The Biligi Ratnatraya Basadi inscription No. 
I furnishes interesting details regarding the leligious and secular 
activities of some of the teachers of the Sangltapura line and it would 
be of help to notice them here. Vijayakirti I, it is stated, earned 
great renown by securing the throne of Sangltapura for Indra Bhupiilfi. 
This Indra Bhopal a appears to be mdentical with Indaradeva Odeya of 
Haduvalli who figtnes in an epigraph from Kaikini 1 dated in Saka 1594 
or a. n. 1471. It is possible to read through the inscription and make 
out the circumstances that led to the estrangement of Indra Bhupala 
from his royal authority and why he had to be reinstated into his own 
kingdom by Vijayaklrti I as suggested by the Biligi record. The Kai- 
kmi epigraph luforms us, though vaguely, that there was a dispute 
between the two brothers, which took a serious turn. These two brothers 
were possibly Indra and one of his younger brothers, Malliraja or 
Siiluvendra This fratricidal conflict affoided an excellent opportunity to 
the neighbouring rival rulcis of Nagiie who were frequently at variance 
with the chiefs of Haduvalh. Mallnaya Odeya, one of the rulers of 
Nagire led an invasion against Haduvalli. This must have proved a 
grave threat to the very existence of the Haduvalli principality. In 
this critical situation Vijayakliti I appears to have mediated between 
the contending patties and effected a compromise by virtue of which 
Indra was restored to his ckiefdom. 

In legard to Srutakirti II we are told that he established 
his disciple Sangiraya In the absence of specific details and corrobora' 
tive testimony of other sources it is difficult to interpret this 
statement properly m its historical setting. Sangiraya appears to have 
been one of the successois of Indra of the Haduvalli family though 
his name finds no mention m its genealogical accounts. 3 Either his rule 
was shoitdived or he may be identical with Siiluvendra, one of the 
junior hi others of Indra. The inscription engraved on the Munasta* 
mbha m the Hire Basti at Haduvalli 3 introduces a teacher styled 
\ audit ir-.tyn who is described as the Parama Guru or supremo preceptor 
<ff the Haduvalli uiler SabivOndra. It is dated m Saka 1407 or a. a. 

1 Knrnntnl Inscriptions, Vol. T, No. tl. 

~ An. Kcp. on Knn Ite^cjirch, 1939-40, p. 17. 

3 Kimi^Uk Inscriptions, Yol I, No 05. 
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1481. This teacher might be Srutakhti II as lie appeals to have 
lived approximate!}' b}' this peiiod 

Now we come to Vijayaklrti II foi wliom uc are m po^ess- 
lon of another synchronism As the Biligi epigtapii a\eis, he caused 
to be consbiucted for his pupil king Dewuaya a well-planned tow if 
named Battakala near the western ocean. This town is modorn 
Bhatkal and the king Devaraya seems to be identical with the 
namesake younger biother of Saluvcndra. 1 Siiluvendia had anothci 
younger brother named Gurmfiya and the latter’s second son Chenna- 
riija was an unflinching promoter of the Jama doctnne. This 

Chennaraja is desenbed as £ the swan m the lotus which aie the feet 

of the sage Akalanka’, in an lnscnption fiom Mudabhatka], 3 recording 
the death of the former under the vow 7 Sallekhauft in a. d. 1490. It 
would be re isonable to identify tins Aklaanka with Akalanka I of the 
above genealogy. 

Haduvalli Soon after this and before the middle of the 16th 
* ♦ 

century a. d. the rulers of Haduvalii lost then individuality and 

vanished from the political hoi won as a ruling family. The reasons foi 

this may he traced partly m the weak and inefficient administration 
of these chiefs and the growing strength of the mleis of Nagire who, 
by virtue of their close matrimonial alliances, often pushed themselves 
into the affairs of the foirner, and partly m the new r political arrange¬ 
ment by which the whole area was placed under the authority of one 
provincial governor by the emperois of Vijayanagara 3 The lulers of 
Haduvalii were staunch suppoiteis of the Jama faith and inspired by the 
wholesome precepts of the pontiffs of Sangltapura they established many 
religious institutions and endowed them liberally. The Iaige number of Jama 
antiquities explored at Haduvalii, consisting of temples, images of 
bronze and stone representing various deities of the Jaina pantheon, 
and inscriptions, spread over an extensive area of lums,* testifies to 
the intensive fervour cherished by these chiefs for the doctrine of 
Lord Jina and the great encouragement it received at their hands. 
Kaikiqi and Bhatkal weie othei strongholds of Jainism m this region, 
wdrerein also has been traced a good number of Jaina antiquities. 

An inscription from Haduvalii 5 contains a graphic description of 
the demise of an eminent teacher of the Jaina Law* under the vow of 

1 An Rep. on Kan. Research (op cit.) p 47 

2 Knrnntnk Inscriptions, VoJ. I, Ko. GO 

J An. Rep, on Kan. Research, 1939-10, pp 13-40. 

4 Ibid , pp. JO-31. 

ii Karuntak Inscriptions, Vol. I, Ko 49. 
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Sallokhana and it would be interesting to notice some of the details here. 
Sanga Bhupa, born of the parents, Haiva Bhtipa of Nagire and Bhairala 
Rani, was ruling the chiefdom of Sangltapura or Bhlduvalli. Haiva Nripa 
and Manga Mahipati were his two sons. His preceptor Monikyasona, 
^disciple of Jayasena, was renowned for his religious austerities and ascetic 
practices. He was residing in the monastery attached to the temple 
of Chandraprabha. One day m .the presence of the chief, his sons and the 
faithful adherents of the Jama doctrine, Mamkyasena communicated his 
determination to undertake the vow of Sallekhana and to carry it thiough 
with their help and cooperation. Accordingly in the bright fortnight of 
the month Jyeshtha in the Saka year 1352 and Saumya, the monk commenc; 
ed his vow with due ceremony. He reduced the quantiy of his food 
gradually and subsisted on liquid juices only for some days. Finally he 
gave up everything and after 33 days of absolute fasting passed away oil 
Sravana su. 1, without physical langour and in perfect control of the senses. 
The obsequies of the teacher were celebrated by the chief in the manner 
befitting his greatness and the Nishidhi memorial was set up to perpetuate 
the event. The epigraph is dated m a.d. 1429 and it is engraved on a 
stone standing m the Hire Basti. 

Biligi Chiefs: From Sangltapura we proceed to Biligi in the 
Siddapur taluk. This was the headquarters of a family of chiefs whoso 
early members were zealous adherents of the Jaina faith for about a 
dozen generations. Arjdanna was the founder of this principality and 
his early headquarters was at Aisur situated near the mountain ot 
Chandragutti. 1 This event may be placed approximately by the middle 
of the 14th centruy A, d. Without entering into the genealogical details 
of this family, 11 which evince some discrepancies in the accounts of diilerent 
soulcos, the main succession of ruling chiefs may be made out as follows: 
Andanna, Par^vabhupa, Mundai^na, Rallappa, Narasimha I, Gha^tap^a 
iSTarasimha II, Virappa, Rangaraja, Ghantanna, or Ghantendra II. 

The Biligi Ratnatraya Basadi inscription Ho. I describes the 
various temples erected by these chiefs and by the members of the royal 
household in honour of the Tlithakaras and the munificent benefactions granted 

1 A oomple’c account of the Blhgi family is given in the Blligiya Arasugaja 
n Kannada literary -work of the last contary. The Ratnatraya 

inscription No 1 narrates genealogical history of the house in details from the Jainap 0 ^' 
of view. 

- 1 ha\c discussed almost all the important facts of the history of this family ^ 

article dealing with the Copper Plate Records of ihc Bljigl Chiefs’ Under pnh-i<a 
tion in the llpigraphia ludicn. Here I am concerned only with the essential partfoB* > 
of the early ruler* who were Jnitm b) persuasion, 
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iU their favour. During the regime of Naiasimha 1 the family rose to emi¬ 
nence'. Brave and ambitious, he appears to have actively participated in the 
campaigns of the Vijayanagaia cmpeiOL Kiishnadevaiaya (ad. 1509-29) who 
bestowed honours upon him. Ghantaijna I built the town of Biligi on the bank 
of the liver Somanadi and made it the permanent capital of his family. Ranga- 
raja was a successful rulei. He started constructing at Biligi a Jaina 
temple called Ratnatraya Basadi; but it was left unfinished probably on 
account of his pLemature demise. His son Ghantcndra II completed it and 
consecrated the images of Nemlsvara, Parsvanatha and Vaidhainana therein 
with great ceremony. Ghantendra II was the most renowned luler of the 
family. He was a contemporary of the Vijayanagara king Venkatapati 1 (a. d. 
1586-1614). A zealous adherent of the Jaina faith, he was well-read and 
entertained learned men at his court. He was i elated matrimonially with 
the Sonda chief, Arasappa Nfiyaka II. 

Let us levert to the account of the pieceptors of Sangltapura. These 
teachers seem to have come into closer relationship with the rulers of Biligi 
during the time of Narasimha II and his elder brothei Timmaiasa who became 
the disciples of Akalahka I and Chandraprabha. Henceforth the Biligi chiefs 
claimed these teachers as the hereditary preceptors of their royal family and 
lavished all attention and honours upon them. 

Akalanka and BhattAkalanka Akalahka II and Bhattakalanka of the 
Sangltapura line were the most celebrated teachers who commanded universal 
respect and influence, not only in the chiefdoms on the west coast, but even m 
other parts of the country. This was due to their profound learning and 
versatile scholarship. Well-veised in secular arts, a pleasing personality, of 
extraordinary ability and immaculate chaiacter, Akalanka II lose to eminence 
as the foremost among the circle of preceptois on account of his incessant 
practice of proclaiming and expounding the scriptures, tendered with affection. 
His disciple Bhattakalanka had mastered seveial branches of learning, was 
endowed with many good qualities and excelled m the art of exposition. Pro¬ 
ficient in the tieatises of his own school o! philosophy as well as m those of 
other doctrines and constantly engaged in study and teaching, he proved himself 
to be an impressive figure, a critical scholar and a judicious advocate in the 
royal courts and in the assembly of learned men. His familiarity with the pole¬ 
mical science of logic, his mastery on the science of grammar, poetiy, poetics, 
piosod} 7 and drama, hi* insight into the Jaina scriptuies as w ell as into the Vedic 
literature extending Bom the Samlutas down to the Smritis and the Puranas, 
his knowledge of the science of polity, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, music 

l The Bfpgi Bataatraya Basndi inscription No. 2 expressly refer a to the reign of Vcnkn- 

tapnti who was ruling from Ins capital PenugonJa 
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and dancing and his skill in the lores of architecture, Mantra (holy incantation), 
Tantra (science of rituals) and spiritual concentration: these were v the 
subject of pLaise by all people. 1 

Akalahka II and Bhattakalahka figure prominently in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Biligi chiefs wherein they are praised at length and described as 
the family preceptors and supreme teachers. Rangaraja calls himself the 
favourite disciple of Akalahka II. Ghant-endra II was equally attached to 
Akalahka II, but he came into direct and more intimate relationship with 
Bhattakalahka. From the colophon of the famous work on Kannada grammar, 
named Karnataka Sabdanu^asana, it is known that its author was the Jaina 
teacher Bhatt&kalanka, disciple of Akalanka and that these two teachers bear¬ 
ing all the specific titles mentioned before in connection with Charukirti 
Papdifca, belonged to the pontifical throne of Sangitapura. This analogy of 
details supported by the evidence of chronology has led to the irresistible conclu¬ 
sion that Bhattakalahka of the Biligi records was identical with his namesake 
grammarian. 2 It is stated at the end of one of the two records at Biligi that 
both of them were the creations of Bhattakalahka. "We can detect the perso¬ 
nality of the learned author Bhattakalahka even in these epigraphical records 
fiom their literary style and scholarly treatment. These inscriptions are dated 
in Salta 1515 or a. d. 159 A The above work on grammar is dated a d. 1604. 


It would be interesting to take note here, in passing, of two legends 
touching the great Kopdakundacharya, as related in the Biligi Ratnatraya 
Basadi inscription No. 1. One of them is like this. Once a mischievous peison 
who was not well-disposed towards the sage, concealed a pot of wine m the 
cell of Kopdakunda and complained against him before the king. The 
teacher was summoned to the court along with the pitcher. And lol by the 
power of holy incantation he had turned it into a jar full of jasmine flowers. 
Hence he became famous as Kupdakunda (i. e., Jai of Jasmine). We con 
easily detect in this story an attempt to explain the Sauskntised appellation 
of the teacher, whose real name was Padmanandi, by a sympathetic tale. The 
second legend narrates that the preceptor, like a Chuiapa, moved in the space 
lour lingo is above the earth, in ordeL to illustrate, as it were, the truth that 
one who was the living incarnation of forbearance, was superioi to this eoidli 
which N called Forbearance (kshamft). The wiiaculous feat of traveliingin fh* 3 
an, aiti ibuted to the divine, seems to have been a tvidely prevalent belief; and 


1 i hi*. description of the two teachers is based on the contents of the two cp'grapb* i c 
the UnlnRltRjji Basndi at Mpgi 

2 In m\ article on Bha*tukn{onkndOvf\ published in the Journal of the Kannada Jot era”'/ 

Academy Bnnyjtlore, ~\ oh XXX, Nos 3— t, I hare disenssed this topic cxbaustiTel/ 

nil it* I hni e summarised here some of the main nreoments act forth Is 

the article. 
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it is voiced in a good many inscriptions from Sravano Belgola. 1 Bnt the 
interpretation given by one of them 2 differs when it says that he did not 
touch the dust of earth, because he was untainted by the dust of worldly attach¬ 
ment. In all these records Kondakunda is invariably compared with the 
Churapas. 

SondX : From Biligi we turn to Svadi or Sonda in the Sirsi taluk. 
The small principality of Sonda 8 came into being in the early part of the 
16th century a. d. Arasappa Nayaka II, son of Arasappa Nayaka i, was its 
real founder who also contributed to its strength and prosperity in bis long 
reign of 43 years, from a. d. 1555 to 1598. Swayed by the poweiful influence of 
the prevailing doctrine of Lord Jina, the early members of the house 
became the adherents of the Jaina faith, 4 and the preceptors of Sangltapura 
seem to have had their share m this religious conversion. Arasapp t Nayaka 
II had two daughters one of whom was given in marriage to the Biligi chief 
Ghantendra II. This matrimonial alliance must have biought Arasappa 
'Nayaka II into closer contact with Akalanka II and Bhattaknlanka, who 
were wielding supreme influence m the court and royal household^ of the 
Biligi rulers. Arasappa Nayaka II readily accepted the spiritual leadership 
of these teachers and enlisted his allegiance to their religious preceptorship. 
This is attested by a copper plate record of Arasappa Nayaka II dated in a. d. 
1568 wherein he styles himself the favouiite disciple of bis Exalted Holiness 
the illustrious Akalahkadeva. 5 

During my visit to Sonda in the month of January 1940, I explored 
its antiquities and collected some interesting Jama epigraphs found in the area. 
A Jaina matha under the supervision of a Jaina Svatm was found in existence 
at this place. The matha owned a few coppei plate records and a laige num¬ 
ber of manuscript works, which, foi want of proper care and protection, were 
not preserved in a satisfactory state. Some of the documents and works, I 
was told, had been taken away for study and never returned. I was informed 
by the Svamiji that the matha was known as the Bhattakalanka Matha. 
According to another tradition hailing from reliable quarters, I learnt sub¬ 
sequently that it was also called Akalanka Matha. Besides this matha, I also 
inspected a Jaina temple surviving in a deserted and dilapidated condition I 

1 Ep Carn, Vol II, Nos. 64, 66, 117, etc. 

2 Ibid, No. 254. 

3 The following brief sketch of the history of the Sonda chiefs is based on epigraphi- 
cnl sources and an extract acconnt of the family. 

4 An inscription at Gerasoppe records the death, by samadhi, of Ssnt&ladcvi who was 
a granddaughter of Arasappodeya This Arasappodeyo was probably one of the two 
early chief* of the name at SOndfi Vide Mysore Arch. Report, 1928, p. 99. 

0 Copper plate record* from Svadi, No. 6; Jaya Karnataka, 1925-26 
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noticed herein an image of Adinaiha along with his Yakska Gomukha and 
Takshim Cliakre^varl who boie twelve hands. 

Two Nishidhi Records: Among the Jaina records collected at Sonda 
two epigraphs engraved on the Nishidhi memorials standing in the funeral 
ground specially reservd for the followers of the Jaina faith, deserve particular 
attention. 1 One of them records the demise of a teacher named Akalanka 
bearing all the titles of the Sangltapura preceptors, in Saka 1510 or a. d. 
1607. It is stated at the end of the epitaph that Bhattakalahka, an advocate 
of the Syadvada philosophy caused the Nishidhi Mandapa to be erected. The 
second epigraph registeis the death of the preceptor Bhattakalahka possessing 
similar titles, in Saka 1577 or a. b. 1655. 

Taking into consideration the historical facts discussed above, these 
two teachers specified in the Sonda records seem to be identical with Aka* 
lanka II and Bhattakalahka of the Sangltapura line. Illuminating in this 
context is the assertion of Devachandra who narrates in his Rajavalikathe 
that the giammarian Bhattakalanka studied all the sciences at Svadi or Sonda, 
presumably under his teacher Akalanka. It may reasonably be assumed from 
this that the Sonda ruler Arasappa Nayaka II, who was a great admirer of 
Akalanka II, founded the Jaina matha in his capital and installed Akalanka II 
as its first pontiff. 2 * * * * * After the demise of his teacher, Bhattakalahka succeeded 
to the pontifical throne in a d. 1607. On account of the great reputation of 
ilie two teachers, the names of both were associated with the matha. Cal¬ 
culating on the basis of the years of their death as indicated in the above 
epitaphs, we fmd that Akalanka II and Bhattakalahka died at the ripe ages of 
about 70 and 90 years respectively. 

Jainism lost its hold in this region by the period of the 17th centuiy 
a. n. The tide of Muslim invasion 8 swept the country and shook the found- 

1 Kannada S&lmya Parisbat Patrike, Yol. XXX, Nos 3-4, p 45. 

2 "While editing the copper plate records from Sriidj m the journal, Jnya Karn&tal'a, 

1925-JG, Prof Knndangnr has noticed a tradition wbioh attributes the foundation 4 

the Akalanka Matha at SOndfi to as early an age as the 4th oenturj a n. But this B 
disproved by historical facts I doubt the existence of any Jaina matha at the pls'' c 

prior to the age of Akalanka II, of the Sangltapura line. Existence of a large number 

of tcicher*! bearing the name Akalanka in the Jaina monastic orders has given rise to 

soch wide and speculative legends which are found an other places also. On account of 
the disrupted condition of the monastery no genealogical account of the Aka] Ari k® 
tha at c^ndt is unfortunately availab’e. Nishidbis of teachers who succeeded BhailAu** 
la-'ifca e,uild he traced in the Jaina burial ground at SOndA. 

** The hlhgMrt Arntugnln Vam«ivaji refers to the expedition of a Molmmmadan 
in the retgn of Gha^l^ndra III, the grandson of Ohant^ndra II (vene l~6). 
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ations of the old social order. 1 Added to this were the inronds made by the leaders 
of the Vira^aiva movement and other rival faiths Eventually, the chiefs of 
the two principalities of Biligi and Sonda discarded the .Ininn creed of their 
ancestors and became the followers of the Vlra^aiva school. 

Dharwar District 

Apur: Two early inscriptions engraved on a single slab of stone 
come from Adur in the Hangal taluk. The first of these registers a gift of 
land made to a Jaina temple by Dharma Gavupda, and it mentions three 
preceptors, Vinayanandi of the Paralura gnna, his disciple Vasudeva Guru 
and the latter’s disciple Prabhachandra. The second epigraph refers itself 
to the reign of the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarma II and records the 
grant of a piece of wet land, probably to the same temple, by the local officials 
with the permission of the feudatory governor Madhavatti Arasa. Prabhacha¬ 
ndra Guravar, belonging to the Ckediya or Jaina temple of Paralura received 
the gift. 2 3 * * * * This teacher is evidently identical with his namesake of the former 
epigraph. The records are not dated, but may be assigned approximately to 
the middle of the 8th century a. d. from their palaeographical set up and the 
allusion to the king in the latter inscription. Madhavatti Arasa was probably 
a chief of the Sendraka family. We may note here the early Jaina associations 
of the expiession Guravar occurring in the name of the above teacher. Guravar 
is the same as Guravar and it has its variant in Goravadigal. These denote 
preceptorship. They are met with in connection with the Jaina teachers 
mentioned in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. The feminine 
form of the expression, Guravi, also occurs m No. 7. All these epigraphs are 
dated about a. d 700. Subsequently the term Gorava acquired specific 
significance denoting a class of Saivite teachers and priests. 8 

1 It is interesting to note how Jaina images are being honoured unwittingly by the 
followers of the other creeds to this day In the village Kalkam, a few miles from 
Sirsi, I found a fragment of the Jama image of a Tlrthakara with the triple umbrella 
being adored as Guru Murti by an orthodox family of Brahmapas 

2 Knrnatak Inscriptions, No. 3, Paralura mentioned on this record appears to be identical 
with ‘ greater Paralura ’ mentioned m a copper plate charter dated in the third regnal year 
of the early Kadamba king MugSiavarmii; Ind. Ant, VoL VII, p. 35. 

3 This suffix of the name evidently derived from Sanskrit ‘ guru ’ and applied to Jaina 

teachers is interesting Though any teacher can be called a ‘ guru' or ‘ goravnr a conven¬ 

tion ctme into being by which a particular community of taai\ a teachers, pnests or mendicants 

came to be designated as Goravas. Goravas figure m the Karn&taka inscriptions from the 

9th century onwards and their Saivite affiliations are sufficiently manifest. ( Ep. Ind , Yol. 
VII, p 201, Vol. X, p. 67, Yol. XV, p 92; S. I. I, Vol VII, No, 580, etc.) 
The expression Gorava is met within its Telugu form Goraga in an early Telogu inscription 

of the 9th century a. d. , Up. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 157, 
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’ 'Mulgund- Mulgund in the Gaclag taluk was a renowned centre of 
Jainism from early times and this is gathered from a number of epigraphs 
discovered here, which date f from the beginning of the 10th century a. d. Ida. d, 
902-3 during the reign of the Bashtrakuta king Krishna II, when his official 
Yinayambudhi was governing the tract of Dhavala Vishaya or Belvala, 
Chikarya, son of Chandrarya of the Yaigya caste, caused to be constructed a 
lofty abode of the Jina, and Chikarya’s son Arasarya made an endowment of land 
for the maintenance of the establishment. The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of the preceptor Kanakasena Suri, disciple of Yirasena, who in turn was 
the senior pupil (maukha)of Kumarasena belonging to the Sena anvaya of 
Chandnkavata Another piece of land was bestowed on the same temple on the 
same occasion by the four leaders of the local guild of 360 merchants. 1 

j r 

The above information furnished by the epjgraph is important in that 
it introduces many interesting facts. The introductory verses in the Kannada 
literary wbrk Cbavundarayapurana are devoted to the praise of a large 
number of renowned Jaina preceptors who were associated with the spiiitual 
lineage of its author Chavundaraya. Ajitasena was the immediate preceptor 
of Chavundaraya. He was preceded by Aryasena or Aryanandi. This was 
preceded by Nagasena, Yirasena and Chandrasena, who seem to be colleagues 
and co-disciples of Kumarasena whose predecessor was Dharm&sena ( verses 14 
to'20). Thus postulating direct succession, it would seem that Kumarasena 
was the fourth predecessor preceptor from Chavundaraya who composed the 
work in a. d. 978. This would yield approximately the middle of the 9th 
century as the age of Kumarasena. 

ChSvundarAyapurAna • From his description in the Chavundaraya- 
purana, Kumarasena appears to have been an eminent divine. He seems to 
have been connected with Mulgunda where, it is stated, he formed 
a resolution to observe the vow of Sanyasana with a view to attain liberation 
from worldly bondage. Accordingly, he repaired to the hill of Kopana (modern 
Kopbal, Hyderabad State) and laid down his life (verse 15). In regard to his 
predecessor Hharmasena, we are told that he was foremost among the Trai- 
vidyas and that he earned renown from his abode at Chandnkavata (verse 14). 

Now let us revert to the above inscription from Mulgund. In this 
epigraph Kumarasena is refeired to m highly reverential terms as 1 Acharya^ 
Kumarasena whose feet were worthy to be worshipped by men, kings and great 
ascetics. ‘ Kumarasena, again, belonged to the Sena lineage of Chandnkavata 
and had a pupil m Yirasena. Further, this Kumarasena lived two generations 
earlier thau the date of the record; and this would show that his age was by 

1 Ep. lnd, VoL XIII, pp. 150 ff, In lines 7-8 of the text I vrould prefer to re»4 
* Chandnkrw&ta-6( S jen-unvay-anugaya \ 
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the middle of the 9th century a. d. Thus it looks fairly certain that Knmara- 
sena of the Mulgund epigraph and his namesake of the Charuodarayapuraija 
are both identical. We may also note that accoLdmg to the epigraph from 
Mulgund Virasena was the senior disciple of Kumarasena. VlrasOna appears 
to have had two disciples, viz , Kanakasena of the mscuption and Aryasena 
or Aryanandi of the Chavuijdarayapurana. Kanakasena may possibly have 
been the senior of the two. Fiom the manner of description in the 
Chavupdarayapurapa it may be gleaned that Chandrikavata was a place 
name The same place is referred to as Chandrikavata m the Mulgund 
inscription and the Sena lineage of Kumarasena is associated with it. This 
shows that these teachei3 belonged to the Sena lineage and hailed from 
the place named Chandrikavata or Chandrikavata. 

A Record ok Mxkastaubha . Interesting is the revelation made by the 
inscription engraved on the dbvaja-stambha or flag-pillar standing in front of 
the temple of god Narayapa m this place 1 (i. e., Mulgund). The epigraph 
refers to this pillar as the Manastambha and records its erection m a d 977- 
78. From this it is plain that the pillar belonged originally to a Jaina temple 
and that it was subsequently appropriated by the builders of the Narayn^ta 
temple. 

Mulgtjkd and Lakshme^vara Records * The epigraph incised on a slab of 
stone found in a Jaina temple at Mulgund, furnishes valuable information re¬ 
garding a line of preceptors some of whom were great scholars having specialised 
particularly in the treatises on grammar. These were Nayasena and his guru 
Narendrasena. The inscription 5 is dated in a. d. If 56 during the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Somesvara I and registers a grant of land in 
favour of the Jaina temple named Tirthada Basadi. Ttie gift was made into 
the hands of Nayasena by Beldeva, an officer in charge of peace and war. 
Beldeva was a devout Jaina and a disciple of Nayasena. Nayasena is described 
as having been a consummate master in all grammatical lore. His pieceptor 
Narendrasena was the disciple of Kanakasena and grand-disciple of Ajitasena. 

These teachers belonged to the Seua anvaya or lineage of Chandrakavata, of 
the Mula Samgha. 

In this context we may also examine the illuminating contents of an 
inscription form Lakshmesvara 8 m the adjoining region It is dated in a d. 

1 An. Hep on S I E, 1926-27, Appendix E, No S9. 

2 Ep. Ind, Vol XVI, pp 53 ff. We may note vritb interest the expression ‘Padmflvatiya kal 
occurring in this inscription ( 1. 33 ) vrlnle specifying the boundaries of the gift land This 
must be the stone bearing the figure of Padm&vntf planted irith a mcw to deno'c the 
Jaina association of the gift land With this may be compnred the expression ‘Mukhoicya 

kal’ occurring m an inscription from Kopbal, No 28 of- the Jama Epigraphs ( author s 
collection ). 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, pp. 58 ff. 
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1081 in the succeeding reign of Vikramaditya VI and takes the genealogy of 
these teachers one generation ahead. After mentioning Narendrasena (I) 
Traividya and his disciple Nayasena, who are described in identical terms as 
proficient in the science of grammar as in the earlier epigraph, this record 
introduces Nayasena’s disciple Narendrasena (II) who is styled Traividya- 
chakre^vara. Hence on account of their contemporaneity which is supported 
by the analogy of details, Naiendrasena (I) and his disciple Nayasena of 
the Mulgund and Lakshmesvara records must be identical. One more 
Nayasena is known to the students of Kannada literature 1 He is the author 
of Dharmamnta and there are reasons to believe that he was also a 
grammarian. This Nayasena who is ascribed to a. d. 1112 (circa), was a 
resident of Mulgund and disciple of Traividya Narendrasena. In his work 
Nayasena praises his guru for his profound scholarship and describes how he 
earned the distmguishing title Traividya-chakresvara. These details lead us a 
step further and help us to equate Narendra II of the Lakshmesvara inscription 
with the namesake guru of the Kannada author Nayasena. On the strength of 
this identity we may call Nayasena of Dharmamnta as Nayasena II of the Sena 
lineage of Chandrakavata commencing with Ajitasena. 

Chandrikavata, Its Identification. It may be seen Lorn the above 
discussion that one and the same place is referred to in three different forms, 
Chandrikavata, Chandrikavata and Chandrakavata and these variations must 
be attributed to the change in pronunciation due to the passage of time. This 
place may be mdentified with the present day village Chandakavate m the 
Sindgi taluk of the Bijapur District This village, as noticed previously, 
possesses some Jama antiquities and an inscription found here, dated a. d. 1068, 
speaks of the settmg up of the Nishidhi memorial m the name of the preceptor 
Maghauandi Bhattaraka by his disciple nun Jakhiyabbe. 2 Maghanandi 
belonged to the Surastha gana which, as we know, was another name acquired 
by the Sena ga$a of the Mula Samgha. 8 Many sections of the Jaina monastic 
order derived then* names from the places they hailed from ; for instance, Kittur 
gai^a, Navilur gana, Hanasoge anvaya, etc. Accordingly it is but natural that 
the preceptors discussed above were associated with the Chandrikavata oi 
Chandrakavata lineage of the Sena gana on account of their ancestor Dharmasena 
who was connected with Chandnkavata. We shall further see that Ajitasena 
of the second epigraph from Mulgund must be the guru of Chavu^daraya. 

Ajitasena, his Lineage I may at this stage pause to take 3 
consohdated glimpse of the sources reviewed so far, viz., the Chavuijdaray 3 ' 

1 Karnataka Kavjcharrte, Vol I, p. 117. 

- An. llep on S L Epigraphy, Appendix E, No 16. 

3 IncL Ant., Yol XXI, p. 73 
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purax* a >' Mulgund inscriptions of Rashiaakfiia Krishna II and Western 
Chilukya Somc£vara I and the Lakshmesvaia inscription of Yikrnnuditya VI, 
in J addition to others bearing on the subject and try to glean the main 
historical facts regarding this highly distinguished monastic order of 
Karnataka, which flourished ovei thiee long centuties maintaining its great 
reputation for piofound scholarship and wielding considerable influence among 
the rank and file of the society. The monks of this order belonged to the 
Sena gana or anvaya of the Mula Samgha. We may trace the histoiy of 
tho preceptors, of this line from Dharmasena onwards, some details about 
whom are known from the Chavundniayapurana (verse 14). As stated 
above, he seems to have settled and founded a monastery at Chandrikavata 
oy modern Chandakavate in the Bijopui District. This was somewhere in 
the beginning of the 9th century a. d. It is on tins, the most reasonable 
assumption, that we can account for the association of the expression 
Chandrikavata or Chandrakavata with some later membeis of this line, as found 
in r the inscriptions from Mulgund. 1 
' •' 

- Kumarasena who was, most probably, a direct disciple of Dharmasena, 
seems to have shifted his sphere of activities from Chandrikavata to Mulgund 
near Gadag in-the Dhaiwar District, may be in the later part of his careei. 
The successors ‘ of Kumarasena appear to have selected Mulgund as their 
permanent headquarters. The Chavundarayapuiana introduces the teachers, 
Nagasena, Yirasena and Chandrasena after Kumarasena and it is very likely 
that these three weie immediate disciples of the latter. Mulgund inscription' 
of .Krishpa MI expressly avers that Yirascna yvas the senior disciple of 
Kumarasena and further that .Virasena’s disciple was Kanakasena, There 
seems to rest some doubt in regaid to the next generation of teachers and 
the Chavundarayapurana is not explicit on the point. This source 
mentions Aryanandi or Aryasena in the next two verses 1 (17-18); but it 
does not specify his' relationship with the three colleague preceptors 

» * r * - - - - 

1 ^fke editors of these records have evidently missed the point Fleet suggests that 

£i j r ' “Cfiandrikayata is the name of an enclosure. The Chavundarayapurana uses the expression 
<<’* , * Chandrikavota-vasaconveying thereby that it was a place name. Place names ending 

< w vata, vada or vadi are common m the areas of Karnataka and Alabarasktro and 
elsewhere also. 

2 According to the accepted reading of verse 18 gnenin the Kannada Sahitya Panshat 
'edition of the Chavundarayapurana (192S), a teacher named KayasCna followed 

' Aryanandi and AjitasGnn was the pupil of Kayasena The other reading indicated m the 

foot-note makes AryasCna the preceptor of AjitasCna. This must be the correct reading 

-as-rcquired—hy the context-and. other, sources and we can easily equate Aryanandi of 

aerse 17 with Aryasena of verse IS. Compare, Jaina Literature and History (Hindi) 
pp 295 and 296, n, 2. 

18 ~ 
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mentioned previously. It is however likely that Aryasena was a direct 
disciple of Vlrasena. Aryasena was succeeded by his eminent disciple 
Ajitasena, 

f 

Ajitasena was the most renowned teacher of the lineage. He was 
the preceptor of the Western Ganga princes, Marasimha and Raehama]la J and 
of the reputed general Chavui?daraya. Nemiehandra Siddhanta-chakravarti, 
another great teacher of the age, who was also a preceptor of Chavundaraya, 
pays glowing tribute to Ajitasena in his Gommatasara as the one ‘who had 
attained perfection and was universally respected (bhuvana-guru)’. This 
Ajitasena lived approximately in the latter half of the 10th century a. d. 
Now, if we calculate the age of Ajitasena from the generations mentioned in 
the Mulgund inscription of Somesvara I, it approaches approximately the 
same period. So, not merely on account of this contemporaneity, but on the 
solid ground of the fact that both, Ajitasena of the Chavundarayapurana and 
his namesake of the Mulgund epigraph, were constituents of the Sena anvaya 
of Chandrikavata, as seen previously, we are eminently justified in assuming 
their identity. Ajitasena appears to have primarily held the pontifical throne 
at Mulgund, though he might have been brought into contact with other 
places by his spiritual activities. 1 2 

Mallishena Suri was a reputed scholar and author of the Mahapurana, 
Nagakumara Kavya and other works on Tantric lore in Sanskrit. He liv6d 
by the middle of the 11th century A. d. and belonged to the monastic lineage 
of Ajitasena. 3 From the colophons of these works a few "more details are 
known regarding these preceptors of the Mulgund monastery. In his biogra- ’ 
phical account in the Mahapurana, Mallishena Suri refers to Mujgundas a 
Tlrtha or sacred resort and records the completion of the work in this town 
in Saka 969 or a. d. 1047. The pedigree of Mallishena as known from his 
other works is as follows: Ajitasena, then his pupil Kanakasena. The latter 
had two disciples Jinasena and Narendrasena, and Mallishena was the pupil 
of the former. We may here note the identity of this Narendrasena with 
Narendrasena I of the Mulgund inscription. We may also incidentally 
observe that Mallishena Suri was well-versed in logic, grammar and poetics, 
besides other sciences and lores. Postulating a period of 30 years per genera¬ 
tion the pedigree of these teachers with their approximate dates may be shown 
as follows: 


1 Compare, Ep. Ind, Yol XVI, p. 53. 

2 Jains Literature and History, pp. 413—119. 
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Dharinasena Traividya ( c. a. d. 830) 
(renowned at Chandrikavaia) 

_ i 

Kuraarasena (o . a. p. 8G0) 
Virasena (c. a. p. 890) 


Kanakasena ( c. a. p. 920) A ryanandi (sena) (c. a. d. 930) 

Ajitasena (c. a. d. 9G0) 

(Chavundaraya’s gum) 

I 

Kanakasena II ( c. a. d. 990) 


Jinasena (c a. d. 1020) Narendrasena I (c. a. d. 1020) 

I I 

Mallishena (a. p. 1050) Navascna I (c. a. p 1050) 

I 

Narendrasena II (c. a. p. 1080) 
( Traividya-chakres'vaia) 

Nayasena II (c. a. p. 1110 ) 

(author of Dkarmamrita ) 

Asitnpi: An epigraph fiom Asundi 1 in the Gadag taluk, furnishes 
some interesting information, as it speaks of the administration of the village 
Pasu^di (modern Asundi) by the preceptor Chandraprabha Bhatara, the high 
priest of the Dhora Jinalaya at Bankapura. The village, evidently, was an 
endowment of the Jaina temple. The inscription is dated in a. p. 925 in the 
reign of the Rashtrakuta king Nityavarsba, i.e., Indra III. We may incident¬ 
ally note the peculiar name of the temple, viz., Dhora. Dhora looks like a 
derivative from the Sanskiit term Dhruva, and we know that an early prince 
of the Rashtrakuta family was named Dhruva. 

i 1 

Naregal: When the Eastern Ganga prince Butuga II was entrusted 
with the administration of some of the northern parts of the kingdom by his 
ally and brother-in-law, the Rashtrakuta suzerain Krishna III, the former 
appears to have utilised the opportunity to advance the cause of the Jaina 
religion which was so dear to his heart. The Ganga governor’s wife Padma- 
bbarasi constructed a Jaina temple at Naregal in the Ron taluk; and in the 
year a. p. 950 the grant of a tank was made to the charity house attached to 


1 Bombay KarnA^aka Iniorjptions, Vol. I, part i, No. S4, 
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the temple by the subordinate chief Namayara Marasimghayya. - The gift 
was received by the preceptor Guriachandra Pandita, a pupil £ of YIranandi 
Pandita who was a disciple of Mahendra Pandita. These preceptors belonged 
to the Kondakunda anvaya and Desiga gana. 1 , 

Lakkundi ; Attimabbe Lakkundi in .the Gadag taluk, the ancient name 
of which was Lokkigundi, flourished as an important Jaina stronghold. It had the 
privilege of having been selected as one" of the centres of her munificent religi¬ 
ous activities by Danachintamani Attimabbe or Attiyabbe < who is well-known 
to the students of Karaat&ka Jainism and Kannada literature. Attimabbe 
was the-wife of the general;Nagadeva, son of Dhalla of the Vaji family. When 
her son Padevala Taila, the commander of the forces, was governing the traot 
of Masavadi, she constructed a Jaina temple at Lokkigundi and made a suitable 
endowment for its maintenance. The gift was entrusted into the hands of her 
preceptor Arhanandi Pandita who belonged to the Surasta g^na and Kaurur 
gachchha. 2 The epigraph furnishing this and the following information is dated 
in a. d. 1007 during the reign of the Western Chalukya.'kmgj/ Ahavamalla or 
Irivabedanga Satya^raya and was found at Lakkundi. 8 This inscription is of 
great interest to the students of Jainism in Karnataka. It is one of the few 
epigraphical records, that furnishes an elaborate account of the great pious lady 
of legendary fame, though many facts about her are fairly made known by Po* 
hna in his Santinatha Purana and Ranna in his Ajitatlrthakarapuranatilaka. 

Attimabbe had attained sainthood by the time of this record and mys¬ 
terious powers and miraculous performances were being ' attributed to her. 
This is illustrated by the seven miracles- narrated about her in this epigraph. 
We shall notice some of them here. 1) She took a vow once to see the Kukku- 
tegvara Jina on the hill (at Sravana Belgola) without taking food. While 
climbing the hill she was tired ; bub she felt (relief so'on by the showers 
which, though, untimely, were in time. 2) On another•’ occasion fire 
broke out and spread like wild fire in the city. Danachintamani sprinkled 
the holy water of the Jina and it was extinguished. 3) She took an'irrevocable 
decision at one time to fast unto death unless she secured the Jma>of KurulapS- 
ve on the Narmada river. Her desire was fulfilled and the Jina became her 
life long possession. 4) One more story is like this. At the instance of the 
king she walked forth into the waters of the river Godavari fearlessly with the 
image of the Jma upon her head; and the river stopped flowing. 4 1 

1 Bomb Karn. Inscriptions, Yol, I, part i No 38. ’ * ’ 

2 Not far away from Lakkundi is a village named Kerulur in the Kopbal District of the 

' Hyderabad State In the inscriptions of thus village the place is referred to as ICaurPh 

liaurur gachchha, probably, derived the name from this place. 

S Bomb. Horn. Inscriptions (op. cit.), No. 52. ” _* 

4 This miracle is referred to in an inscription of a, 11187"from" Sravana BeIgoT<V ^ 

Carn., Yol. II, No. 73. - . . * ■ 
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1 - The Jama temple built by Attimabbe at Lakkundi was the crowning 
‘glory of her pious achievements in temple construction; and v e are told that 
she Lad erected till then 1500 Jaina shrines. We may particularly note in this 
connection the interesting fact that Lokkigundi was a great and prosperous 
Brahmanical agrahara administered by One Thousand Mahajanos who are 
Specifically referred to as the Dvijns and characteristically described in the epig¬ 
raph as having been fond of the Ynishnava Hymn. Pleased with the creation 
of the magnificent temple in their town, the Mahajanos of the place designated 
it as the Brahma Jinalaya saying ‘this Jina is verily our Brahma*. 

t t 

Jainism continued to receive due sympathy and support from the mag¬ 
nanimous residents of the agrahara town of Lokkigundi at least till the end of 
the 12th century A. d. This may be gathered from a lapid review of a few 
more epigraphs discovered at Lakkundi. i) The inscription on the pedestal 
of an image m the Neminatha Basadi, bearing no date, states that the image 
was the gift of Samkhadeva of the Mula Samgha and Deva gapa. 1 ii) The 
epigraph on a stone slab found in the vacant site opposite to the Nagaresvara 
temple registers ihe gift of a site for the charity house, made in favour of the 
god Tribhuvanatilaka Santinatha of the Yasudhaika-bandhava Jinalaya, by the 
One Thousand Mahajanas of Lokkigundi. 2 lii) The inscription engraved on 
a pillar in the mapdapa of the Somesvara temple, 9 records a gift of gold made 
by the, artisans of the temple of Bharateivara to the god in a. d. 1118. From 
this it becotnes clear that the pillar must have originally belonged to the Bhara- 
te^vara temple which is no more now iv) The epigraph on the slab built 
into the roof of the Ganesa shrine 4 registers a gift of gold made by some mer¬ 
chants for the eightfold worship of the god in the Nompiya Basadi. The 
record is dated in a. d. 1185 in the reign of the Western Chulukya king Tri- 
bhuvanamalla Somesvara IY. The slab beaiing the inscription must have been 
formerly set up in the Jama temple and subsequently used in the construction 
of the temple of Ganesa after the former fell into disuse. 

Hosur * The epigraph® engraved on a slab built into the roof of the 
Siva temple at Hosur in the Gadog taluk introduces a line of eminent teach¬ 
ers who belonged to the Yilpaniya Samgha. The name of the gana is lost 
on account of the damaged condition of the record. Aycha Giivunda was a 
detout Jama and he constructed a Jaina temple in memory of his deceased 
wife Katichikabbe at Posavur which was his native place. To this temple 

1 An Rep on S I. Epigraphy, 1926-27, Appendix E, No 31. 

1 2 ' Ibid., No. 34. 

S Ibid, No. S3. 

4 Ibid, No. 53 

5 Bomb Karn, Inscriptions, Yol. I, part I, No. 65. 
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he made a gift of areca-nut garden and house-sites laving the fe^Bt of the prece¬ 
ptor Nagachandra Siddhanti in the year a. v. 1028-29^ during the reign of 
the Western Ohalukya king Jagadekamallal, ydien Revakabbarasi, 1 wjfe.jof 
the governor Vavanarasa was administering Posavur. Nagachandra Siddha¬ 
nti was a preceptor of great reputation, being,the pupil of Jayakirti. 1 An 
earlier preceptor of the line who bore the epithet Traividyadeva, is also men¬ 
tioned in the inscription. - - , 


> , . r MuGAD; YapanIya Preceptors: A record from Mugad in theDharwar 
taluk reveals the existence of another important and well-established line of 
teachers of the Yapanlya sect in that area. The epigraph is dated in a. d. 
104^ in the reign of Somesvara I and registers the gift of lands made by the 
local official Nargavunda Chavunda Gavunda in favour of the Samyaktva- 
ratnakara Chaityalaya constructed by him at Mugunda, for maintaining the 
repairs and feeding the visitors of the four castes. The gift was received 
by the‘ senior preceptor Govardhanadeva. This teacher belonged to the 
Kumudi gana of the Yapanlya Samgka. The inscription furnishes elab¬ 
orate genealogical history of these teachers; but on account of the damaged 
condition' of the, epigraph in some parts, the successive relationship of some 
of the preceptors is not clear and ,the names of some of the intervening 
beachers appear to have been lost. 

t ^ 9 \ ' ^ 1 j | ^ 

The earliest teacher mentioned is Sriklrti, After' two or three 
names which are lost, comes Prabhasa^ahka or Prabhachandra, Ekavlra, 
Mahavira, Simhanandi (?) and Narendraklrti appear to have been the brother 
teachers of Prabhachandra. The name of Prabhachandra’s disciple seems to 
be (JNagachandia. The co-preceptor of the latter was Niravadyakirti, who 
seems to, have had a large .number of colleagues who were almost contem¬ 
porary. , ( They were Vasudeva Svami, Parsvadeva Svami, Subhachandra, 
Madhavachandra, Balachandra and Ramachandra, Ramachandra had two 
disciples in Munichandra and Ravikirti. After this we are introduced to 
the succession of Niravadyakirti. He was followed by Govardhanadeva. 
Next comes Anantavlrya whose relationship with Govardhanadeva is not 
dear. Kumaraklrti was the co-teachar of Anantavlrya and' Damanlandi 'Was 
the formers disciple. Damanandi again had a brother teacher in Traividya 
Govardhanadeva whose disciple was JDamanandi Gandavimukta. At the 
time of the gift mentioned before Traividya Govardhanadeva was’the senior 

priest and pontiff conti oiling the affairs of the monastic organisation with 
its congregation of monks and lay disciples. 

The family of Nargavunda Chavunda Gavunda was a zealous adherent 
of the Jaina doctrine and this is attested by the following details, Mab&- 

1 Bomb, Kara. Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i. No, 78, T 
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samanta Murfcanda was the grandson of this Chrmmda. He subsequently 
repaired the temple constructed by his grandfather and erected a theatrical 
hall attached to it. This Martanda, we are told, was a worshipper of the 
goddess Padmavatl. We may also note incidentally that Mugunda (modern 
Mugad) was situated in Mugunda Thirty which foimed part of Mahfirajavudi 
Nadu in the province of Palasige Twelve Thousand This territory was 
under the administration of the Kadamba feudatory Chattayyadeva. 

Moiub * Morab in the Navalgund taluk appears to have been an 
important seat of the preceptors of the Yapaniya sect. This is disclosed by 
a Nishidhi memorial found in the place. 1 The record on the memorial 
stone states that Nagachandra Siddhantadeva, the pupil of Jayaklrtideva of 
the Yapaniya Samgha, expired m Saka 981 (a. d. 1059) by the rite of 
Samnyasana in the Gkatantakiya Basadi. Nagacbandia is piaised os a 
great scholar and he bore the significant title Mantrachudamani. The 
memorial was set up by Kanaka^akti Siddhantadeva, disciple of Naga¬ 
chandra ; 

Jxvur Interesting is the information furnished by ad inscription 
from Javur 2 in the same taluk. We know from the record that the village 
Javuru had been endowed formerly to the temple of Jvalumalini at Navi- 
lugunda, constructed by Jayaklrtideva. The gift was subsequently renewed 
and made over to Sakalachandra Bhattaraka. The teachers, Jayaklrti and 
Sakalachandra, seem to have belonged to the Yapaniya sect. It would 
appear from the information of this and the previous epigraph that the area 
of the Navalgund taluk was a stronghold of the Yapaniya teachers who were 
advocates of the cult of JvalamalinI and proficient in the occult lore. 

Soratur : Coming to the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla or Somo^vara II 
we meet with an important official and feudatory governor who was a devout 
supporter of the Jaina faith. This was general Baladevayya of the Ganga 
extraction, lord of the agrahara town Saratavura, who boie the titles Maha- 
slmantadhipati, Mahapradhana, Heri-sandkivigrahi, etc. He was a younger 
brother of Beldeva who appears to be identical with the namesake of the 
Mulgund inscription of Some^vara I. Baladevayya constructed a Jaina 
temple at Saratavura ( modern Soratur, Gadag taluk), which was named after 
him. To this temple he made a gift of land and it was entrusted into the 
hands of the nun Huliyabbajjike who must have been the managing trustee 
of the establishment. This nun was the disciple (riskyinti) of Siri^andi 
Pa^dita of the Surastha ga$a and Chitrakuta anvaya. 

1 An. Rep on S. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No. 239. 

2 Ibid. No. 228. 
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Sirinandi P&ndita was th'e disciple of : Kanakanandi - Saiddhantika 
who had a colleague in Sakalachandra. Chandranandi was the-, preceptor - of 
Sakalachandra whose pupil was Davanandi. As a rule, the finale members 
of the monastic order are found to be in charge of the f temples as the super¬ 
intending priests; and so this instance of a nun holding that office ; is invested 
with peculiar interest. Baladevayya’s guru was Nayasena who appears to 
be identical with Nayasena X ot the Mulgund and Lakshme^vara records 
discussed above. The epigraph furnishing this information hails from Sora- 
tur 1 in the Gadag taluk and is dated in a d. 1071. 

Gudigere: Soon after this we meet with another member of thp 
female section of the monastic order, who played a prominent ^rdle in a relig¬ 
ious transaction, though her part is not as responsible as that oft,Huliya- 
bbajjike of the above record. _ This was Ashtopavasi Kantiyar who figures 
in an inscription from Gudigere 2 in the Dharwar taluk, dated in a.'d. 1076. 
She was a disciple of the eminent and highly influential preceptor Srinandi 
Papdita. At the instance of her teacher she made a gift of land for thejbene* 
fit of the temple of Parsvanatha at Dhvajatataka which is a Sanskritised 
name of Gudigere. Ashtopavasi Kantiyar, it may be noted, is not a persona} 
name, but an epithet connoting ‘the nun of eight fasts.’ , } ^ 

, Doni: Doi^i in the Mu^ddragi Petha was a conspicuous abode ; of 

the Jaina doctrine during the period of r the 11th to the 13th centriry k\ v. 
This town whose ancient name was Droi?apura, was being administered 'by 
Lakshml MahadevI, the senior queen of Vila’amaditya VI, in A. p. 1097. I n 
that year a Jaina temple was constructed in this place by a merchant nam^d 
Sovisetti who made a gift of land for its maintenance into the .hands, of the 
preceptor Charukirti Pandita, the disciple of Munichandra Traividya 
of the Yapaniya Samgha and Vrikshamula gana. 8 Besides the temple cons¬ 
tructed by Sovisetti, a few more Jaina temples must have existed in this place 
formerly; but they have been wiped out of existence in course of time. This 
is revealed by the solitary idol of Parsvanatha lying in a desolate condition in 
front of the Maruti temple and by the inscription engraved ,on its pedestal., 

, • 1 Bomb. K.nrn. less, Vol. J, part i, No 111, The name of the nun Hu|iyabbtijjike is_inWr* 

, f esting. Hnliyabbe was her proper name and the sufEix Ajjike from Sanskrit Aryifc* 

(Aryh) is a Jaina conventional term connoting a nun. It may be compared with its other 
equivalents, Ajji, Ajjia, Aryfinganfi, etc, we have already met with. 

2 Ind. Ant., Yol. XYIII, pp. 35 £F. The nun Ashtopavasi Konti is referred to as thfc 

i *4isbyinti’ of 6rlnandi in the record, which means 'a female disciple’, being the Konnal# 

feminine from of 'gishya.’ Fleet who had edited this record has missed this correct 
(see p. 38). ’ ' 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1927-28, Appendix eTNo. 74. 

4 Ibid,, No. 81. * 
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The epigraph refers to the Basadi of Marudevi Awe and states that the ima¬ 
ge of Parlvanatba was installed therein by the revenue official (Srikaraijadhi&i) 
Boppaga m a. jd. 1269, when Tipparaja was governing the entire Karpata 
Mapdala. The name of the temple is interesting. Marudevi, as we know, 
was the mother of the 6rst Tirthakara JEiishabbanatba; and so the temple 
might have been erected to celebrate her sacred memory. Or else, it derived 
the name from a local lady of some distinction who was directly or indirectly 
associated with its construction. 

Niralgt: An inscription from Niralgi in the Havori taluk registers 
a gift of land to the temple of Mallmatha Jinesvara constructed by him m his 
village Nerdage by the regional administrative official (Nalprabhu) Mallaga 
vunda. The record is dated m a. d. 1147 in the reign of Pratapachakravarti 
Jagadekamalla J IL and mentions the Digambara Jaina teacher Harinnndideva" 
of the Mula Samgba, Surastha gana and Chitrakut-a anvaya. 1 

7 j Mangundi Mangundi in the Dharwar taluk rose to distinction as a 
conspicuous seat of the Jaina faith during the age of the 12th and I3th centu¬ 
ries a. d. It owned a famous Chaityalaya which was known as Nagara Jma- 
Jaya This,shrine seems to have been consecrated to the deity Par^vanatha. 
The temple was under the management of the preceptors of the Yapaniya 
sect. The Bhavyas or the lay followers of the faith residing in the village, 
inspired by religious fervour, made a series of grants for tne benefit ot the 
local temple. Preceptor Bahubali f SidcLbantideva who was the trustee of the 
temple, received these gifts. The inscription furnishing these details refers 
to the reign of Jayakesi III who was a prince belonging to the feudatory 
family of "the Kadambas of Goa. The epigraph bears more than one date 
the last of which may be approximately equated with a. d. 1215. The record 
mentions the names of two generations of preceptors of Bahubali. One of 
; them appears to be Ekaviryacharya and the name of his pupil is unfortunately 
, obliterated. The village Mangundi is referred to in the epigraph as Magigu- 
:< ndi or Manigundage and also by the Sanskritised appellation Mai?ikyapura. s 

Garag : Garag, another village in the same taluk, appears to have 
f been a resort of the preceptors belonging to the ELumudi ga$a of the Tapani- 
^ yaSamgha. This fact is disclosed by two inscriptions 3 found in that vill¬ 
age. One of the epigraphs is much damaged and the other lecords the death 
, of a teacher named Santivliadeva by the vow of Samadhi. The precise dates 

J 1 An. Rep on S. L Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 61. 

2 Ibid, 192o, Appendix C, No 439 and George M. iloraes: Kadamba Kcla, Appendix 

in, No. 6. 

3 Ibid, Nos. 441 and 442. 
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of these records cannot be ascertained, but they maybe assigned approxim¬ 
ately to the period of the 12-13th century a.d. ' 

f 

Shirub : An inscription has been found engraved on the pedestal of 
a Tirthakara image at Shirur in the Kundgol taluk of the former Jamkha^di 
State. The epigraph 1 which might be ascribed approximately to the period 
of the 12th century a. d., states that the image of Parsvanatha Bhattaraka was 
presented by Kalisetti to the Kusuma Jinalaya of the Yapanlya Samgha and 
Vrikshamula Samgha (evidently a mistake for gaha). We may note here 
with interest the specific attribution of the temple to the Yapaniya sect. 


Kadakol : Kadakol in the Haveri taluk appears to have been a fairly 
prominent Jaina locality many of whose residents and local officials were Jaina 
by persuasion. This may be seen from"a number of stones "and pillars bearing 
inscriptions, set up as Nishidhis to ^commemorate the deaths of the men and 
women devotees of the faith, found in J fhe place.' These epigraphs are dated 
in the 13th century a. d , and speak ot the preceptor, Siinandi Bhattaraka of 
the Mula Samgha and SuTastha gana, who;appears to have been wielding eccle¬ 
siastical authority over the tract. 2 3 > , , , t, i c , 

Kav&rGana: Two undated inscriptions, ‘ one 1 from Kalkeri in the 
Mupdargi Petha and another from Kaginelli in the Hirekerur taluk, furnish 
information legardmg the religious institutions of two monastic sections ot the 
KS^ur ga$a. The former, engraved on the pedestal’of a lost image; states 
that Hali GaVu^da/disciple of Bhanukirti Siddhantadeva of the Mula Samgha, 
Ko^dakundaUvaya, Kanur gana and Tmtrnji 1 gachchha, constructed a temple 
for Akalankachandra Bhattaraka of Kalkeie, and installed the image of Par- 
Ivanatha therein. 8 The latter, whose provenance is revealing, having been 
engraved on the belt ot a sculptured pillar built into tlie wall of the tomb of 
Bhaijdarikeri Svami (of the Bfahmanical order) in front of the' Adikesvara 
temple, registers gift’of the pillar to the Basadi of -the Kaijur ga$a and Mesha* 
pashftoa gachchha by the warrior chief Adityavarma. 4 5 The epigraphs may 
loughly be ascribed to the period of the 13-14th century a. d. 

Sangdr . An inscription from Sangui ;c in the Haveri t&Iuk contains 
interesting information about a distinguished J aina family that flourished here* 
When Harihara II was ruling at Vijayanagara and his provincial governor 
Madhava was in charge of the administration of Gova Nagaii, the latter find a 

1 An, Eep. on. S. L Epigraphy, 1938-39, Appendix E, No. 98. 

2 Ibid., 1933-34, Appendix E, Nos. 51 and 63, Ind.-Ant., Vol. XII, pp* 100-102. 

3 Ibid., 1927-28, Appendix E* No 51. 

4 Ibid., 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 28, 

5 ItucL, 1932-33, Appendix D, No, 105, J * • r 
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general named Jaina Mallapa. This Mallapa received gift of the village 
Changapura (modern Sangur) from his superior, probably, for his faithful ser¬ 
vices Mallapa died at Gutti in the cyclic year Nala corresponding to a. d. 
1377. His son was Sangamadeva. He also died in course of time by drowning 
himself in the sea in a. d 1395. Sangamadcva’s son Nomagga made a gift of 
land to the temple of Parsvanatha of Sangur for conducting worship to the 
tombs of his ancestors who had died by the vow of voluntary death The epi¬ 
graph may be roughly ascribed to the 15th century a. d. 

The SilShXras of Bxsavura : A petty family of the Soiluhara stock 
was ruling in this area for more than four centuries and it deserves to be not¬ 
iced that the members of this house consistently maintained their devotion to 
the Jaina doctrine. On account of their association with the administration 
of the area of Basavura, they may be conveniently called the Sil&liaras of 
Basavura. 1 2 Their pra^asti avers that they were born in the lineage of 
Jlmutavahana and belonged to the Khachara race; and from the other epithets 
therein it may be gathered that they bore the serpent emblem on their banner 
and were worshippers of the goddess PadmavatT. 

The earliest known member of this house was Kaliyammarasa who 
was holding the office of Nalgamundu in the reign of the Kashtrakuta emperor 
Amoghavarsha Nripatunga in the 9th century a. d. During the subsequent 
regimes of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana and the Yadavas of Devagiri 
the status of this family seems to have been raised, for the then members of 
this house are seen styling themselves as tne Mahasamantas and the Maha- 
mandaleSvaras. These chiefs held authority essentially over the tract of Basa¬ 
vura consisting of 140 villages, which appears to have been their native region. 
L'his fact is frequently mentioned in the epigraphs. Inscriptions referring to 
their activities hail from Kolur, Devageri and other places in the Haveri taluk.* 

Guttas* Another family of petty chiefs living in this area, who 
gained some prominence in the history of Karnataka in the ll-12th century 
a. d., lent their support to Jainism. These were the Guttas of Guttal. This 
is gathered from an inscription found at Guttal in the Haveri taluk. The 
epigraph, dated in a. D. 116*2, refers to the rule of the Mahamapdale^vara 
Vikramildityarasa of the Gutta house and registers a gift of land made by 
him to the temple of Par*vanatba constructed by Ketisetti. The record 

1 B&s»vura 'which was the headquarters of these chiefs may be identified with the modern 
village Hire BSsur in the Hangul taluk. I hare explored the place personally. It 
po«iesse« traces of an old fort on the overhanging hill and other antiquities The place 
is referred to a3 Vynsapura in a local inscription ol the 12th century a. v 

2 An, Bep (op. cit.), 1933-33, Appendix D, Nos. 10, 12, 19, 24, 32, etc.; and Ep Ind, 
Yol. XIX, PP . 180 ff. 
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also mentions two teachers, Some^vara Pandita and Maladharideva of the 
Pastaka gachchha. 1 

Age of Decadence : The downfall of Jainism was partly due to the 
violent activities of the followers of the rival faiths and Karnataka was not 
free from outbursts of religious persecution. Other calamities also were 
added to this. These observations are substantiated by a few epigraphs 
noticed in this area. An inscription from Annigeri 2 3 in the Navalgund taluk 
registers a gift of land to the god TrikuteSvata of Ga'dag. The record is 
dated in a. d. 1184 in the reigD of Tribhuvanamalla Some^vara IV, the last 
ruler of the Chalukya house, and states that the gift was entrusted to the care 
of Vira Goggidevarasa. This trustee of the Saivite temple appears to have 
been a local chief of some importance; and what is> significant in the context 
is* the display of the titles of this dignitary in the .inscription, suc^ as ‘a 
death to the Jamas’, 'an eagle to the Jaina snake’. This shows that hostile 
propaganda against the followers of the Jama doctrine had been organised 
and the movement of persecution was already afoot in the country by the 
latter part of the 12th century A. D. This is further confirmed by the evidenoe 
of .the famous inscription at Ablur 8 in the Hire keriir taluk, which graphically 
narrates the victories gained by that unflinching advocate of the Saivite faith, 
Ekantada Ramayya, against the adherents of Jainism by violent methods 
reinforced by mysterious miracles. The Ablur record is placed approximately 
by the end of the 12th century a. d. 

Jaina religious institutions and works of art must have also become 
viotims of - the forces of vandalism let loose in the country in the wake of 
foreign invasions. Revealing in this context are the incidents recorded in 
two inscriptions at Mulgund. One found on a pillar m the Par^vanatha 
temple, 4 5 refers ■ to an encounter with the Mohammadans who burnt the 
temple of Par^vanatha and states that the preceptor Sahasrakirti, disciple 
of Xrditakirti Acharya of the Desi gana, Hanas5ge anvaya and Pustaka 
gachchha, died in the fight. Another on a pillar in the Chandranatha 
BasadP, states that Banddmbike, wife of Nagabhupa, reeonseciated the 
image of Arhat Admatha, which was polluted by the Mohammadans. The 
former epigraph bears no date and the latter is dated in a. d. 1675. R 
is not known whether the two records allude to one and the same raid 
by the Mohammadan aggressors or to two assaults on difterent occasions, 

1 An. Rep. (op citv), No. 51. 

2, Ibid., 1928-29, Appendix E, No. 207. 

3 Ep Ind., Yol, Y, pp 237 fr. 

' 4 An* Rep. ( op mt ), 192G-27, Appendix E, No, 92, 

5 Ibid., No. 93. 
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' i. Madras Karnataka 

Bellart District 

j 

Adoni* The area of the Adoni taluk appears to have come 
under the influence of Jainism at an early age and some of the Jama 
relics preserved here deserve to be noted. On the Burahilla Hill at 
Adoni exists a rock-cut Jam temple which has treasured sculptuies of the 
Tirthakaras seated in a row, carved in the rock. In the hill fort of 
Adoni has been discovered the figure of Par^vanatha with writing inscribed 
on the rocky side. On aVock at Halahaiavi, a village in the Adoni taluk, 
has been found an important inscription of the Bashtrakuta legime. 1 It 
states that when Chandiyabbe, the queen of Kannara, was administering the 
district of Sindavadi One Thousand, she constructed a Jaina temple at 
Nandavara and made suitable provision for its maintenance. Mention is 
made of a teaoher named Padmanandi. The recoid is dated in Saka 
854 or roughly a. d. 932 in the reign of Nityavarsha who might be Indra 
III. There seems to be some discrepancy m regard to the date. Kannara 
referred to above might be Krishna III who appears to have been holding 
some subordinate position as a junior prince at the time. 

Kogaei : Kogali in the Hadagalh taluk was an important centre of 
Jainism from early times. Though the earliest inscription disclosing the preva¬ 
lence of the faith here, belongs to the 10th century a. d., its history goes back 
to a still earlier ade. The inscription on a slab set up near the Basti 2 or Jaina 
temple is dated in a. d. 992 m the leign of Ahavamalla or Taila II, the founder 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana. At that time the king vas on 
his southern expedition and, having captuied 150 royal elephants of the Chola 
king, had encamped at Bodda in the modern Anantnpur District. The epi¬ 
graph describes m detail the settlement of the revenue by allotting the lands 
and fixing the taxation for the several tenants of Kogah, as sanctioned by 
the king. In this connection mention is made of the pontiff Ganndharadova 
Bhattaraka who was the supreme religious head of the locality (sthrm.idlupati) 
An extensive area comprising several thousand acres of land was alienated and 
it was prescribed that the income derived from the transactions connected with 
the titles of land, etc., within the municipal limits of the town, should be uti¬ 
lised for the benefit of the local Jaina temple. 

The epigraph found on another slab in fiont of the same Basti,* 
furnishes interesting information in regaid to the origin of the temple aim 

1 An Rep (op cit.) 1916, Appendix B, No. 540. 

2 S. I. L, Vol IX, part I, No. 77, 

3 Ibid, No, 117, 
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takes the history of the place several centuries back. It is stated that the 
temple was caused to be constructed by Durvinlta who may be identified with 
the Western Ganga king of the name who ruled in the 5th century a. d. The 
epigraph registers a gift of land to the temple by the preceptor Indraklrti for 
imparting education. Indraklrti belonged to the Desi gana of the Mula Samgha 
and seems to have been an eminent scholar being respected even in the royal 
court. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Some^vara I and bears the 
date a. d. 1055. 

This inscription comprises an important land mark in the history 
of Kannada literature and deserves to be studied for its literary merit, 
particularly the portion relating to the pra^asti of Indraklrti composed in 
the elegant Ragale metre. This pra^asti constitutes an independent piece 
by itself and appears to have been inserted in the record by an admirer of 
the preceptor, who owned some skill in the art of poetic composition. 
Harihara (circa a. d. 1200) was the first great poet' in Kannada who 
appropriated the Ragale metre successfully for his narrative compositions 
on an extensive scale and these are appreciated for their lucidity and easy 
flow. But here is an unknown poet, the author of the pra^asti, who anticipated 
Harihara being anterior to him by a century and a half. The Jaina 
environment of the Ragale composition which is usually attributed to the 
Vira^aiva authors, also, deserves attention. Lastly, the name of the 
metre, as specifically mentioned in the epigraph, is Tomara Ragale, whereas 
the same is more familiarly known as Laiita Ragale to the students of 
Kannada literature. 1 

After a gap of over two centuries we again obtain a glimpse of the 
state of Jainism in this place (i. e., Kogali) from inscriptions engraved on 
the pillars of the same Basti (Jaina temple) noticed previously. Both 
these records bear identical dates and refer themselves to the reign of the 
Hoysala king Ramanatha, The epigraphs catalogue a series of grants 
made in the form of money for the daily ablution of the god Chenna 
Rir^vanatha. The donors consist of several devotees including ladies, hailing 
from different regions and belonging to various classes of the society, suoh 
as looal officials and chiefs, civil and military functionaries and prominent 
merchants. We may note with interest the following places associated with the 
names of the donors; Kollipaki (Hyderabad State), HaDiya, Kottur (Bellary 
Dt.), Holagunde Sindavige (Sindagi, Bijapur Dt.), IJchchangi (Mysore 
State), Lokundi (Lakkupdi, Dharwar Ht.), Soge (modern Sogi, Bellary Rf*) 
The most significant fact to be noted is the reference to this place in 

1 I have discussed in detail this topic along with others m my article entitled < EpiS r *P^f 
and Literature, published in the Kanuada S&hitya Parishat Patrike, 1946, Jvne. 
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these inscriptions as a Tirtha (Kogaliya Tirtha) or ‘holy centre’, pointing 
to its religious importance. The inscriptions 1 are dated in a. d. 1276. 

At the top of one of these epigraphs is an incomplete piece of writing 
made up' of one verse in the Anushtubh metre in Sanskrit and unfinished 
part of another. It commences with the description of Kanakanandi Muni 
of the S&manta Jinalaya of Kollapuia and introduces his disciple Prabhii- 
chandra It is not possible to explain, precisely, the purpose of this super¬ 
script and why it was left incomplete. But we are already awaie of these 
teachers from the Terdal record, and it is likely that they were in some 
way connected with this renowned religious centre in the south. 

An eminent Jaina preceptor of Kogali figures in an epigraph from 
Sogi 3 in the same taluk. But unfortunately on account of the damaged 
condition of,, the record we are not in a position to make out the 
necessary details about him. The inscription may be referred to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Vlra Ballala II (a. d. 1173-1220). It registers a 
gift of land to the teacher Ubhayacbarya of Kogali, who belonged to the Mula 
Salhgha, JDesi gapa and was connected with the monastic order of Hanasoge. 

NAndi Bevoru : Nandi BevQru, now an ordinary village in the Hara- 
panahalli taluk, was a famous stronghold of the Jaina faith which attracted 
even members of the royal family and officers of state. In this place was 
residing in the 11th century a. d. a, renowned Jaina teacher familiarly known 
as the AshtopaVasi Bhalara or ‘the preceptor of eight fasts. 7 The temple 
constructed by this teacher at Behuru ( modern Nandi Bevuru ) was recipient 
of a gift of extensive land from the chief Jagadekamalla Nolainba Brahmadhi- 
raja who was a member of the Nolamba-Pallava royal family and governor of 
tlie region. The local officials and the Brahmapa representatives of the 
locality readily accorded their assent to this religious transaction. Another 
member of the distinguished royal house, who held the fief of Kogali Nadu, 
by name Ghattiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasimghadeva, caused to be cons¬ 
tructed a Dehara or sacred abode 8 in the same place and bestowed it to 
the teacher. This teacher belonged the Mula Samgha, Desiga gai?a, Postuka 
gachchha and seems to have had a disciple named Viranandi The epigraph* 
furnishing this information is dated in a. d, 1054 in the reign of the Western 
Chulukya king tiomesvara 1. 

Mann era MasalevXda: Manucra Masalevada, another village in 
the same taluk, sprang to fame in the 13th century A. n. on account of the 

1 S. I. Vol. IX, part I, Nos 346-347. 

2 Ibid., No. 3b0. 

3 Deh&r* may be derived from Sanskrit * DCvagnba.' 

4 S. L L, Vol. IX, pt 2, No. 11D. 
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pious works of a distinguished lady and her faithful son. Kamnayi, mother 
of Kesava Pandita, who was minister of the provincial governor Saliveya 
Tlkamadeva, had, constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to Parsvanatha at 
Mosalevada. It was subsequently repaired by KeSava Pandita and on this 
occasion a, gift of land was made for the service of the temple by the 
local chief Bhairavadeva with the cooperation of his officials and residents 
of the place. The endowment was left in the management of the preceptor 
Vinayachandra, disciple,of Nemichandra Jtavula, of the Mula Samgha, Desi 
gana and Postaka gachchha. It is of particular interest to note that the donor 
Bhairavadeva was a devotee of the god Chenna Kesava, and. ‘an ornament 
of the Vaishnava lineage’. The inscription 1 disclosing these facts refers 
'itself to the reign of the Devagiri Yadava king Ramachandradeva and bears 
the date a. d. 1297. 

, , , Kodatani. Kudatani is a notable place in the Bellary taluk, which 

owns Jaina antiquities consisting of temples and sculptures. 

Rayadurg. Rayadurg, the headquarters of the taluk of, the name, 
appears to have been a resort of the Jaina religion , and specifically of the 
adherents of the Yapamya sect at a later period. This is disclosed by the 
epigraph engraved on the pedestal of the Rasasiddha images m the looality. 
After,referring to the construction of a Nishidhi, the inscription mentions 
the names pf eight persons who were, possibly, authors of the sculptures. 
Among them were Chandrabhuti of the Mula Samgha and Chadrendra, 
Badayya and Tammana of the Yapanlya Samgha. 3 

Anantapur District 1 1 - 

i ^ 

Kondaiujnde—Konakondla Now I approach in a solemn mood a 
unique place of great antiquity in the history of South Indian Jainism," though 
many of its mysteries are not fully revealed to us on account of the chequered 
activities,of Time. I have visited the place in person and studied its 
antiquities carefully. The results of my investigations which are reinforced 
b} T the impressions I gathered about the place during my visit - may h e 
summarised as follows. 

Modern Konakondla is a village about four miles towards south fr 0Q3 
the Guntakal Railway Station, situated m the Gooty taluk of the Anantapur 
Dt Konakuntla is another variant of the place name. The former is th* 
official appellation of the locality and to all outward appearance it looU 
as though it is a Telugu village. But the fact that this is only a i ater 
metamorphosis brought about by the impact ot Andhra culture and that 

1 S I L, ^ ol IX, pt I, No 3S7 

2 An. Hep on S I. Epigraphy, 1914, Appendix B, No 109. 
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place originally’ belonged to Karnataka proper, is vouched not only by 1 lie 
■Kanhada epigraphs discovered nr this place, hub also by its eailiei name 
Kopdakundi still in use among the less sophisticated inhabitants of the legion. 
It ( is known from the early epigraphs discovered keie that Kondakunde 
was the ancient name of the place. 

The onginal name of the place appears to have been Kondahunda or 
Kondakunde which is a purely Kannada term. Whereas place names ending in 
‘kunda’ or ‘gunda’ are rare in the Andhra parts, such arc lather common m Kar¬ 
nataka ; for instance, Nargund, Navalgunda, Hungund, etc. Similarly, a huge 
number of place names ending in ‘kunrain’ can be traced in the Tamil country. 
‘Kunda’ of Kannada may : be equated with ‘kunram’ of Tamil and these mean 
‘a hill*. But when they form components of a place name, we may interpret 
them as ‘a hill settlement’. Konda also means a hill in Kannada Now the 
whole expression Kondakunda may be construed to convey the sense of ‘a place 
situated on or near a hill’. This description eminently suits even the present- 
day location of the village which lies m close pioximity of a range of hills 
Indications, however, are not lacking to assume that the eaily settlement 
of the village 1 commenced on or in the hill lange itself. 

I have discussed fully the history of Kopana oi modem Kopbal 
in the Hyderabad State, as a supremely holy lesort of the Jama religion, 
below in Parts I and III of the Jaina Epigraphs. Konakondla or Kondakunde 
resembles Kopana in many respects. Firstly, both are situated in the hills 
which are similar to each other in then natural formation and picturesque 
topographical set up. These hills possess sheltering spots like the natural 
caves and caverns. Consequently, they compnse fitting resorts for the 
ascetics performing austerities in seclusion and retirement. Secondly, botli 
have treasured antiquities of the Jaina creed. As we shall see present^, 
like Kopana, Kondakunde also vas lenowned as a Tirtha or sacied place 
in the mediaeval age. Thiidly, except in faint memory m some quarteis, the 
eminence of Kondakunde, like that of Kopana, has been almost completely 
forgotton and remained unknown to the followers of the Jaina religion, 

Amiquitils: Now I would examine the antiquities. Host of the Jaina 
antiquities of Konakopdla are to be traced m the hillock called Basasiddhula 
Guf-ta, about two furlongs towards the north of the village. Basasiddhula 
Gutta (in Telugu) means ‘the hill of the Alchemists’ and this name is 


1 The fact that (here ncre more thau one settlement of the >i]loge is djicohed by tic 
allusion to Kinya Kondakunde or minor Kondakunde occurring in the inscription on the 
hilllock Kaildsappa Gutta, S. L I., Vol. IX, pt i, Ko IDO, line 29. 
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significant. 1 On the top of the hillock is a 'shrine made up of improvised 
short walls on three sides and without roof. In, this shrine are installed two 
images of Tirthakaras in standing postures, with triple umbrellas and 
attended by the Sasanadevatas. The sculptures are made of reddish granite 
stone and measure about feet in height. They may be roughly attributed 
to the period of the 13th century a. d., if not earlier. 

According to the popular belief these icons of Tirthakaras represent 
the Rasasiddhas or the mystic sages endowed with the art of alchemy. From 
their unfailing and repeated experiences, the villagers have learnt to recognise 
the efficacy of these deities possessing miraculous powers. Whenever the 
rams fail or are delayed, the inhabitants hold prayers and make their 
offerings in honour of these saints. And then, even before the pilgrims have 
left the hallowed precincts, they are favoured with the propitious rain. 

On a rock behind the shrine of the Rasasiddhas or the Tirthakaras 
is engraved a big figure of the Jina standing on a lotus. Another rock 
nearby bears the engraved diagram of a circular Yantra possessing mystic 
significance. 

Inscriptions * Several boulders not far away from the above shrine 
contain inscriptions incised on their rocky sides. Some of the epigraphs aie 
in archaic characters of the 7th century A. d., while others belong to the age 
of the 10-11th century A. d. A few of the records at least could be definitely 
stated to be Jama. An early epigraph roughly of the 7th century A. D. refers 
to ‘one reveled by Singanandi.' The name of the revered person is not 
disclosed. But it is apparent that he must have been a venerable personality, 
most probably, the preceptor of Smganandi; and very likely the epigraph was 
carved by Singanandi himself. Another inscription of about the 10th century 
a. n. states that it was the Nishidhi memorial of the teachar Nagasenadova. 
A thud epigraph of about the 16th century a. d. mentions Sri Yidyanonda 
Svami who is probably identical with the gieat Jaina scholar Vadi Vidyk 
nanda 2 3 who flourished in the 16th century a. d. It is stated about this 
Vadi Vidyananda that he held great festivals in Kopana and other Tirthas, 
If the above surmise be correct, Vadi Vidyananda might have performed 

1 The Juma monks indulged in the practices of thy Tantric cult and engaged tbetnseU fl 
In alchemist pursuits in the later age of Jainism m South Indio. The above o* 12 * 
is probablj reminiscent of this state of affairs, 

2 I may offer an alternative suggestion also. If, on palaeographioal oonsider&fr° D * ^ 
record is to be placed in the 14th century a. d^ then Jsrl Vidyananda SvSnn 
most probably be identical with his namesake of the Mslkhe4 inscription, btk r < 
the Jama Epigraphs, No. 14. 

3 Ep. Carm, Yol. VIII, Nogar 46, J “ 
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some religious ceremony at Kondakunde also; because it was considered a 
Tirtha ahd associated with the sacred name of the great teacher Kondakunde. 

We may next review here two more epigraphs found in other 
places at Konakondla. The inscription 1 engraved on a slab on the hillock 
called Kuilasappa Gatta, registers a gift of land, flovei-garden and 
house-sites for the benefit of the temple named Chatta Jmalaya. This 
was constructed at Kondakundeya Tirtha by a lady named Nalikabbe in 
memory of her deceased husband. The gift was made by MakamandalcsSvara 
Joyimayyarasa who was governing the tract of Sindavadi One Thousand 
in a. D. 1081 in the, reign of the Western Chfilukya king Vikiamaditya VI. 
It is of particular interest to note that the place is referred to in this record 
as a Tirtha, Kondakunde being the name of the place. We may also note 
the establishment of the Jinalaya in this place. 

Another inscription 2 was found on a slab set up in front of 
Kdi Ghennake^ava temple in the village. The .record is, unfortunately, 
damaged and worn'out and so its purport cannot be propeily made out. 
It" is a 1 Jaina record. It commences with the familiar invocation to the 
Jina^&sana. The next few lines (11. 8-10) seem to have contained the 
description of 'the place to the effect that it was renowned in the world, 
being the place of birth of the eminent teacher Padmanandi Bhattuiaka 
who conquered the quarters with his doctrine of Anekanta, a veritable 
ship to- brossi the ocean of worldly existence. The name Padmanandi 
occurs twice in the description and there is allusion to the Charanas, which 
bears significance ; for Kondakunda is invariably compared with the Charanas. 
Alter this comes the > reference to the Kondakunda anvuya. I am 
inclined to think' that in this highly interesting recoid, Kondakunda was 
praised under his proper name Padmanandi. This record would thus furnish 
almost a conclusive evidence in favour of the identification of the domicile of 
Kondakunda with modern Konakondla. In the subsequent portion of the 
epigraph, we are introduced to a preceptor of great reputation by name 
Nayaklrtideva Saiddhantika Chakravarti, and to the prince Kumiira Tailapa 
who was administering the tract of Sindavadi wherein the village 
Kondakunde was situated. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Taila- 
pa’s father, the Western Chfdukya king Vikramaditya VI (a. d. 1076-112G) 
and the portion containing the precise date seems to have been lost. 

Further Evidence: Further, we may take into account a few of the 
souices that purport to connect the great teacher Kondakunda vith this 


J S. I I., Vol, IX, pt i, No. 150 
2 Ibid,, 283, 
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place bearing the name. In his Srutavatara, Indranandi mentions the 
preceptor Padmanandi-who hailed from Kundakutfdapura and this Padmanandi 
has been accepted as identical with Kondakundaqhaiya. 1 In the Sravana 
Belgola epitaph of Mallisliena, Kondakundacharya is referred, to is Kaundm 
kunda 3 which shows that he belonged to a place named Kondakunda or 
Kundakunda. Moie explicit is the statement contained in an inscription of 
a. d. 1134 from BastihaEi, which refers to the pervading fame of the 
eminent sage (Kondakunda) who, a fountain of the sentimenf of’ tranquillity 
(^antarasa-pravfiha), as it 11 were, hailed from Kondakunde graced by the 
Chftranas. 3 Then, there is preserved a tradition prevailing in ihese'parts, 
which associates this place 'with Kondak'unda'charya'; and the authenticity 
of this tradition stands unquestioned. 4 We may'also note in’‘this context 
that Jaina families had survived in this 1 locality within the living memory of 
the present generation, though it is a pity 1 that not' a J single 1 follower 
of the Jaina faith is residing here at .present M 

Conclusion;! Thus judging -on the whole from the weight.of the 
above substantial evidence .based on a variety* of reliable isources, .the 
conclusion seems to ibe> irresistible'that the great teachefc.KondakundacMrya 
hailed from< this , ^lace .whose earlier 1 name\was Kondakiinda or Konda¬ 
kunde and which was subsequently changed/fcoKonakondla undel*.the influence 
of Telugu, possibly,.!in. the Eater age of the Wijayanagara j iregime. The 
real name of the teacher. vAs Padmanandi, but, dn course--of time, fhis name 
was pushed into .the i back-ground, and he came to .be distinguished more 
prominently on account of .his unique’ personality, by the. characterstic 
name of the < place which was his domicile. , This name which* * was originally 
Diavidian in .general and Kannada, in particular, was Sanskritisod into 
Kundakunda and Kundakunda. .Still the Dravidian form of the iiame persisted 
with equal credit and this is .attested by. the' numerous allusions tolthe teacher 
as Kondakunda, especially in the epigiaphs. 


/ i 


A Jaina Tirtha Koudakuildaekarya seems to have flourished in 
the first century a. d. £ ; and this place had possibly developed as > a stronghold 
of Jainism even prior to this age. B * But it must have sprung to much fame 
through that eminent preceptor and his well-organised religious activities. 
This place owned the standing reputation of a Tirtha by the time of 
the * 11th century a. n.; and at might have maintained its fame until a fej 

1 PrdVAohnaasiird, Introduction, pp 4 and 18. ' * A ’ j ' M ,J 

Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 190, lino 13. 

3 Kp. Carn, Vol. V, Bdur 124. , , ' , 

4 An Hep. on S I Epigraphy, 191G, p ‘ 134 1 11 ' 

5 Pravaclmnasiira, Introduction, p. 22. * , 

0 Jaina Literature and History (Hindi), p. 11. *, * 
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odflturies latpr. The sanctity enjoyed by this place and the eminence 
attributed to it as 'a Tirtha must have been due to its importance ns 
a Jaina religious centre, as vouched by the preponderance of Jama relics 
and associations which aie earlier and more numerous than the Brahmanicat 
ones. In - fact there is nothing outstanding m the BLabmauical antiquities 
of the place to justify its claim for a Brahmanical Tirtha. 

Comparison with Kopana . As compared to Kopana which was reputed 
as a Mahatlrtha, the Jaina relics of Kondakunde are not ns numerous and 
of as early an age as one would expect them to be, considering its antiquity 
and eminence. Perhaps therein lies the difference between a Tirtha and 
a Mahatirtha. , ’ , There seems to be another reason that explains the 
comparatively Ihsser number of earlier Jaina relics at Kondakunde. The 
practice of inscribing on stone and carving out sculptures in the rock was 
not rather common in the age in which Kogdakundacharya flourished, as 
was the cafce in the later period, say, from the 8th and 9th century a. d. 
ohwards. l ' Besides, on account of its geographical position Kopana seems 
to have been placed in very congenial circumstances, especially political, 
that contributed to its rapid growth as a Mahatlrtha. On the contrary, 
situated in the borderland between Karnataka and Andhra, Kondakunde 
had to pass through several vicissitudes many of which must have proved 
trying, on account of the changing political conditions under the administration 
of various, ruling families 1 3 professing different faiths. With all this, one 
is impressed with the simple grandeur and unique glory of Kondakunde that 
has given to the world the great Ko^idakunda, one of the greatest exponents 
of Jaina philosophy and the Leader of Jama church m South India. 

« , Madaka6irX Taluk The tract of the Madakariru taluk must have 

t 

been a renowned, abode of Jaina faith. This is realised from a study of 
the Jaina antiquities such as temples, Nishidhi memorials and inscriptions 
fonnd in a considerable number in tbe villages of Hemavati, Amarapuram, 
Kottasfvaram, Pata£ivaram and Tammadahalli. 5 Hemavati was one of 
the capitals of the bJolamba-Pallava chiefs. A damaged inscription 5 ou a 
broken pillar in thecouityard of the Siva temple in this place dated about 
the 9th century a. d., seems to record some donations to a local Jaina temple 
by the Kolamba-Pallava tuler Mahendra I and his son Ay-ynpu. 


1 A perusal of the inscriptions found at Kon^honJIa itself shows that it was under the 
rule of the Western Chaluhyas, the Telugu ChOlas, the Nolamba-PallaMU and other* 
See An. Rep, on S I. Epigraphy, 1912, Appendix C, Nos. 7G—7i >; 191C, Appendix B, 
Nos G65-GG,etc 

2 Ibid , 1917, pp. 71-75. 

3 S 1.1., Vol IX f pt. i No 39. 
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AmaeSpurAm : At Amarapuram in the 13th century, a. d! came into 
being a magnificent temple dedicated to the god Prasanna Par^vadeva 
which was named Brahma Jinalaya. Balendu Maladharideva,- senior pupil of 
Tribhuvanakirti Kavula, who belonged to the Mula Saihgka, Kondakimdanvayn, 
Desiya gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingale^vara 1 bali, • was responsible for 
the creation of the holy structure. 1 Mallisetti, a lay disciple of the former 
teacher, made a gift of 2000 nreca trees at Tammadaballi for the benefit 
of the * temple. The income derived from the gift was, to be, used for 
reconstructing the Jaina temple with stone from the foundation to the pinnacle 
with the mahamandapa, bhadramandapa, Lakshmlmandapa/gopura, enclosure, 
vnndanamala (festoons), manastambha, sampurnavahana and .makaratprana. 
The gift was received by the temple priest Chellapille jfho hailed, from 
Bhuvalokanathanallur, in the. southern } Pandya country., He ,was a ; Jinn 
Brahmana of, Yajurveda, Aitareya Sakha,, Vasishtha gotra and the.pravara, 
Kaundinya-Maitravarmia-Vasishtha. 2 These, Brahmanical attributes , of the 
Jaina priest are worthy of note. At this time the region, was, under the 
administration of the Nolamba-Pallava chief Irungola II who was a patron 
and follower of the Jaina religion.. The record furnishing this,information 
is dated in a. d. 1278. Balendu .Maladhari was an influential, predeptor and 
he also figures in other, records of the tract. ., ■ , i * 


Amarapuram contains a good number of Nishi’dhi 1 memorials one 
of which 3 refers to the teacher Prabhaehandra Bhattariika of Ingale^vara 
bali of the Mula Sarhgha, etc. Another celebraltes the demise of the preceptor 
Bhavasena Traividya-chakravarti who ^was a terror to the disputants and 
belonged to the Mula Sarhgha, Sena gana. 4 ' ‘‘ 

Kotta^ivaram The dilapidated mandapa seen at the entrance into 
the village of Kotta&varam was originally a decent Jaina temple constructed 
by a preceptor and renovated by a distinguished lady of the ruling family 
This is known from the inscriptions engraved on two of its pillars. One 
of them states that the Jaina temple was built by Davanandi Achfiry^ 
pupil of Push pan andi Maladharideva, of Kunur gana and Kondakundanvaya 
The other introduces Alpadevi, wife of the above-noticed Nolamba-Palk" 
governor Irungola II, and informs that she protected the Jaina charity wink it 
was in a ruined state.® Alpadevi appears to have been a My of the Al 0 ? 1 


1 An. Rep on 8 I. ISpigraphy, 1917, Appendix C, No. 42 

2 Ibid , No 10 tind p 113. 

3 I hid , No 43 

4 Ibid., No 4 44 
H Ibid., No 21. 
fi Ibid., No. 20. 
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extraction., She was a devout adherent of the Jama faith, being a Jay 
disciple of the Kdnur gapa and Kondakundanvaya. 

' Pata&yabam : The inhabitants of the village of Pata4ivaram in the 
12th century a. d. must have considered themselves fortunate on account of 
the presence in their midst of an eminent teacher of the Jama Law who was 
an ardent apostle of truth and non-violence. He was as earnest and compa¬ 
ssionate in his teachings as he was severe and rigorous in his own studies 
and incessant religious practices. This was the illustiious Padmaprabha 
Maladhiiiidova, disciple of Vlranandi Siddhanta-Chakravaiti, of the Mula 
Samgha, Hesi gana and Pustaka gachchha. The damaged record on the 
pillar standing at the southern entrance into the village 1 describes at 
length the great qualities of this teacher. 

Padmaprabha MaladhSri The preceptor Padmaprabha was constantly 
engaged in contemplating the supreme truth which is immutable, boundless 
and self-existent He never indulged in discussions that would huit the 
feelings of others. The epigraph gives the following details of date. Saka 
1107, Visvavasu, Phalguna s'u. 4, BhaianI, Monday, end of the fust nddi 
after midnight. The equivalent of this date would be a. d 1185, February 
24, Monday. On this day and at the time specified, Padmaprabha Maladhdn 
was liberated from this worldly bondage i. e., passed away. This information 
is contained in a verse in the Mahasragdhaia metre m the insenption 
(lines 30-34) of published text which needs emendation. The text emended 
with the help of the original impressions of the epigraph would xead thus. 

swr ssow qfcfaftft*wgsn^rcnsg- 

The inscription belongs to the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Some^vara IV. At this time Tnbhuvanamalla Bhogadeva Cbola 
Maharaja of the Nolamba-Paliava family, was the feudatory governor 
administering the province from lus headquarters at Henjcru. The 
composition on the second" face of the pillar seems to have contained the 
genealogical account of the spiritual line of this teachei m Sanskrit verse; 
but unfortunately it is obliterated. We may however note here the occurrence 
of the name Kortishepa of a teachei. 

Padmaprabha Maladhari is a memorable personality in the Jaina 
holy literature. He is the author of a commentary known as Tatpaiya-vritti 
on the treatise Niyamasara of Kondakundacharya. The commentator 

1 S. X. I, Yok IX, pt> i, Xo. 27 S. 
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Padmaprabha was the disciple of Viranandi and he describes himsdlf in his 
work by the epithets, Sukavi-jana-payoja-mitra (sun to the “lotuses, the 
benevolent poets), Panchendriya-prasara-varjita (free from alb projected 
activities of the five senses) and Gatramatra-parigraha (one vhose only 
possession was his physical body), 1 It is of interest to, note that besides 
the fact of his being a pupil of Viranandi, the last two of the above epithets 
are found in the pias'asti of Padmaprabha Maladhari occurring in the above 
inscription at Patasivaram. Hence it is beyond doubt that Padmapiabha 
Maladhari of the Patasivaram epigraph must be the renowned author of Jaina 
religious work Tatparyavritti. , , ,, 

Two inscriptions from the Tumkur District m the Mysore State 
furnish interesting information testifying to the eminence of Padmaprabha 
Maladhari and his sphere of influence. One is from Nit turn 2 in the Gubbi 
taluk which speaks of a pious lady called Jainambika, as a lay disciple of this 
preceptor. Another is found in a Jaina temple on the hill at Nidugallu® in 
the Pavugada taluk. This epigraph purports to record the erection of a Jaina 
temple by a local chief named Gangeyana Maraya. But the inscription prob 
ing deeper into the history of the religious associations of the donor, narrates 
that he was initiated into the Jaina faith by Nemi Pandita. Now this Ncmi 
Papdita, we are told, had attained the summum bonum of his life by serving 
at the feet of his master Padmaprabha Maladharideva, a veritable sage 
of peifection on the face of this earth (medinl-siddha). The epigraph furthei 
states that Padmaprabha was a disciple of Viranandi Siddhfmta-Chakravarti 
and that he belonged to the Mula Samgha, Des'iya gapa, Pustaka gachcblia, 
Kopdakund.invaya and Vapada bali. These details confirm the identity of 
Padmaprabha Maladhari mentioned in the Patasivaiam and Nidugallu epigra¬ 
phs. The Nitturu and Nidugallu inscriptions are dated about a. d. 3210 and 
3 232 lcspectively and it is clear that Padmaprabha was not living by this time 
We may incidentally note the lineage Vanada bali of the monastic order 
attributed to Padmaprabha in the inscription from Nidugallu, 

?v . To 0 aiakunta in the Dhaimavaram taluk had attained 
importance in the age of the 11—12tli century a. d. by the activities of the 
advocates of the Jaina doctrine. A damaged insciiption on a stone found 
in a field near the village refers itself to the reign of the Western Chfduky- 
king Vikium.iditya VI and states that his Mahamapdalesvara Kumlra Tailap^ 
v,ho is noticed in a ioLmor locord, was governing the district of Sindavwfi 
One Thousand This Kurnu ra or prince was a son of the king by his 

1 Compare, Jaina. Literature and History, pp. 433 fi. 

2 Ep. Lorn., \ oL X . II , Gubt>i S» 

3 ILL, Paru^ala 52, 
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ChandAladevi who is also mentioned in the epigraph. From the references 
to ibis exploits in the prasasti he appears to have played a distinguished 
rdfo in'the campaigns 1 of his father against the Chdlas and the Vcngi kingdom. 
The inscription seems to record gifts of land, garden, house sites, etc., 
sanctioned m favour of the* god Chandraprabha in the Basadi at Togarikunte 
by prince Tailapa at the request of the local officials The record mentions 
at the end the preceptor Padmanandi Siddhantadeva of the Kianur gana. 1 

' Penugonda Penugonda 01 Penukonda possesses a few Jaina 
antiquities, and 'the place appears to have attained a high status as a Jaina 
e^ntre in the' later period, 1 particularly by virtue of its added political 
importance as the capital of the 1 Yrjayanagara empire. Jinabhushana 
Bhattaraka mentioned in the inscription in the Par^vanatba Basadi of the 
place* was probably an early pontiff associated with this region. According 
to the tradition current among the Jaina community of the Mysore area, 
Penugonda is reckoned as one of the four Yidyasthanas of the Jaina church 
along with Delhi, Kolhapur and Jma Kanchi. 8 It is of interest to note 
that this tradition has been authenticated having been incorporated formally 
in an epigraph of the Nagamangala taluk, Mysoie State: 

’ ‘ This inscription 4 introduces the pontiff Lakshmiscna Bhattaraka' 

as 'the lord of the Simhasanas or spiritual thrones of Dilli, Kollapura, Jina 
Kanchi and' Penugonda. Heie the term Yidyasthana, occurring in similai 
contexts elsewhere, is replaced by Simbasana; and wc might see from the 
prasasti of the'Malkhed teachers, discussed m Part I of the Jaina Epigraphs, 
that 'both these terms were treated as synonymous. The inscription refers 
to the grant of a village received by the teacher from the Mysoie king Dcvaraja 
and tnay be roughly assigned to a. d. 1680. 

-> Leaving aside the authority bver the Delhi region, which -needs 
further confirmation, the inclusion of the other three places in the pra^asli 
of 'the preceptor LakshmTsena, may probably be justified on the assumption 
thak they 'wfele the main centres of Jainism m the south recognised among the 
followeis of the faith in that area and at that period. As noticed previously, 
this tradition us mentioned in a late inscription fiom the Kolhapur region 
also. We can also see that the region of Penugonda must have contained a 
large following of the Jaina faith. This is attested by the famous charter of 
the Yijayanagara king Bukka I (a. n. 136S), which specifically mentions, along 
with others, the Jainas of the Penugonda Nadu, 5 or Penugonda region. 

1 S. I.L, Vol. IX, parti, No 221. ~ * ~ _ 

2 An Bep. on S. L Epigraphy, 1902, Appendix A, No. S45, 

3 Ind Ant., Vol. XXXlI, p 460. _ - . _ 

4 Ep Carn, Vol IV, Ng 43. 

5 Ibid, Vol. H, No. 334. * - - 
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, Tiie history of,the pontifical .throne of Penugonda seems !t6ndat$ 
from ,an , early 'epoch. Jinabkushana . figuring in, the inscription« of {the 
Par^vanatha, Basadi mentioned before, might, be an early pontiff!,of, this 
place/ The monastic' affiliations of this preceptor are not known andrWe 
are.,not sure if .the, same line continued in an unbroken chain., Any >way 
pontiffs of the Sena gana.are seen exercising, the spiritual authority from 
their seat attached to the Par^vattatha temple 1 at Penugonda - in. the .16th 
century a. , d. Payanavrati, 1 the author of the Kannada work Samyaktva. 
kaumudi, was,,a disciple of the pontiff Lakshmisena jMuni'.of Penugonda 
and he lived ; approximately , in the > 16th r century a. d. Lakshmisena of the 
Nagamangala taluk record might.be ,his later successor. #-,*•* . ^ , 


' l 1 ‘ ' ’ Salem'District ' ' " ’ 

r < f , » t f J f i » 1 { t < / > k * “ J J l * 1 t 1 ; i } * t 1 I * 

, Dharmapuri in the Dharmapuri taluk came to the forefront as a • re¬ 
sort of the Jaina faith through the efforts; of,a ,few zealous^ .devotees-in' .th'e 
9th, century a. m Its ancient-name was Tagadurmr iTwo .residents of, the place 
Nidhiyanpa and CliandiyajgLna built here a, Jama temple and secured ?an endow-! 
ment of the village Mulapalli, free from all encumbrances, from> the f Nolamba 
-Pallava king Mahendra I. The gift was received by Kanakasenai Siddhanta 
Bhatara, pupil of Vinayasena,Siddhanta Bhatara, of, the Mula Samgha, Sena 
anvaya and Poganya gana. Mahendra I, it may;be noted, had chosen ,Dhar- 
mapuri as his headquarters at this time and was .having a palace here,, Pour, 
Samayis, the Nadu, , Nakai-ja and the Nara^asana, were the witnesses to this f 
transaction. Some, years later the same;, temple received a gift-of, another 
village from Mahendra I’s son Ayyapadeva. 2 r . , , ( ^ f r, r , rj(jT) ilt „j 

Nolamba-Pallava Chiefs. As ^territorial governors'of the feudatory 
family, the, Nolamba-Pallava princes, ruled over large parts, of Karnataka, co¬ 
mprising portions of the Mysore State; and the districts of .Bellary,' AnantapuiS 
and Salem. Mahendra I of the above record was the first distinguished ruler, 
who expanded and established his dominion, on a firm footing. Ancient Hen-, 
jeru which is modern Hemavati in the Anantapur District, wasjone of ,, the? 
capitals of this family. The Nolamba-Pallava chiefs, though all of them were 
not formal adherents of the faith, cherished great regard for the. doctrine of 
Lord Jinaand warmly patronised the Jaina religious institutions.fin. them 
kingdom. We have seen how. Mahendra land his > son; Ayyapadeva .fig 1116 
as the donors to a Jama temple m a record from Hemavati. - - - ! 


The giant made to a Jama shrine at Marol in the Hungund taluk 
of the Bijapur Dt. by another ruler of the family, by* name Ghateyankakara, 


1 Karnataka Kavicharite, Vol, XI, p. 332, 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. X, pp. 65 & 
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has been noticed previously. Further, Ave have the instances of three chiefs 
of the same lineage, Trailokyamalla Nolamba-Pallava Peimiinadi, Jagadoka- 
malla Nolamba Brahmudhiraja and Ghattiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasingha- 
dSva, one as the provincial governor, another as the chief of the district and 
the third as the feudal lord of the tract, all joining together and making their 
contributions for the promotion of the Jaina religion, in the record from Nandi 
Bfcvuru. ' Lastly, we may note Tribhuvanamalla Bhogadeva Chola Maharaja 
of the Pata^ivaram record, who was a patron of the faith, and Irungola II and 
his queen AlpadevI of the Amarapuram and Kotta£ivaram inscriptions, who 
were its formal followers and promoters. 

South Kanara District 

i i 

> j The District of South Kanara is immensely rich in Jaina antiquities, 
though they are of a late period. In this region is surviving still a large num¬ 
ber of Jaina centres which have preserved the religious and social traditions of 
the creed. Most of the antiquities of this area have been explored and a good 
many inscriptions have been fully published in the volumes of Epigraphia In- 
dica and South Indian Inscriptions. The full texts of the inscriptions at Ku- 
rkala, Mudabidure, Vei^ur and other places are available for study in one 
place in Volume VII of the latter publication. Historical accounts of some of 
these centres and epigraphical collections of a few individual places have also 
been published by several writers in the Gazetteers, Manuals, Survey Reports, 
etc. The material is too vast to be brought within the limited compass of 
this brief sketch. It ‘would be an act of real justice if the whole material is 
studied critically and presented in a decent monograph. 

. r ’ 

6. Some Notable Facts 

I 

,. In this section I propose to examine some notable facts connected 
with the history of the Jaina faith in Karnataka. As these facts 
have nqt been adequately noticed by other writers, I think it necessary 
to deal with them here though concisely. Further justification for the 
treatment of these topics is to be fonnd in the larger context and wider 
setting of South Indian Jainism wherein we have pitched our studies. 
For, some facts the significance of which is not propeily understood when 
viewed from a single provincial angle, become conspicuously luminous when 
placed in juxta-position with similar facts in other parts of the country. 
This is realised by a comparative study of the main currents of the Jaina 

religious movement particularly in Karnataka on the one hand and in the 
Tamil country on the other. 

Tni YxpanItas • The Yupanlyas seem to have played an important 
rOle in the history of Jainism in South India by influencing the religious 
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thought . and | moulding the*, monastic traditions ,,of its teachers, ^Except 
for one or two/legendary accounts of doubtful authenticity, ,re,corded in later 
literary treatises, not many historical facts are .known,, regarding, the origin 
of the Yapaniya sect. Still, we,,may t^ke it^as fa.irly,,.certain that .this 
sect,was founded in the early centuries of,the ( Ohpisjbian Erp., soon afteiv the 
division t , of J the Jaina church into , ( the, , Syetambara,, ,and ^, /Digambara 
orders and that the early .provenance of this sect, was, somewhere in the 
northern,region of Karnataka. 1 A large number«■ of allusions to the Yapanlyas 
found in the epigraphs of the Kannada country as cpntrasted; with their 
almost total absence in other regions, shows ,that s the Yapanlyas, were, i rather 
exclusively, a product of Karnataka Jainism ,and that they grew from 
strength to strength and developed several monastic orders of their own, 
encouraged by-the'ruling class and supported'by the sectibns "of the' populace 
in many* parts - of'Karnataka from the "age of the fifth'to the'fourteenth 
century A. d 1 .' But it is rather curious to'find at the same time'that the 
Yapaniya’ teachers figurb very rarely in J the inscriptions' of the 5 southernmost 
parts of Karnataka ‘including ’Mysore^ "No .preceptor J of 1 'the 1 ‘ Yapanlya 
order is mentioned in the epigraphs of Srhvana Bel'gola, at ’least 1 hr an 

I 1 • • l 1 1 I (II 1 ( 1 , f \ ! U I ( . f * ' ' ! I T ' 

explicit manner. ( ‘ 

As a result of the researches conducted during the,pas,t half a century, 
and over, existence of,the preceptors of the, Yapaniya sect has been ^revealed in 
the following places * , 1) Adaki, Sedam and Tengali in the Gulbarga District 
of the Hyderabad State,. This is known from the epigraphs edited in Part II 
of the Jaina Epigraphs (author’s collection). >2) Honnur,i KagaVadj, Kolhapur 
and Rayabag in the Kolhapur region. 3 ) r Badli, Belgaum, Eksambi, Halsi, 
Hapnikeri, Hukeri, Huli, Kalbhavi and Saundatti in the Belgaum District. 
4) Aihole ,( ? ), Huilur and Marol (?) in the. 1 Bijapiir District/ 5) Doni, 
Garag, Hosur, Javur, Mangun'di, Morab, Mu’gad, Navalguhd aid Shiruf ’in 
the Dharwar Districit. 6) Rayadrug in the Bellary District. J< 7) Silagrama 
and Si,ddhakedara in' the ' Mysore' State (?)." Some of ’these 1 were very 
influential centres of the sect. 2 ' ' " 5 17 4 41 ' 

' l , f f ; ' ‘ l ' (d 1 ‘ in l f ' 

r (J I may here supplement , the above account, ,of the Yapaniya 
organisations by/additional information, based ;on ( fui;ther epigraphy material 


" i 


1 : 1 i i ! i i s i 1 > , V I r ( / .. t i " I > 1 . > 

1 Joam o£ Bomb University, Arts and Law, 1933, May, pp 224 £E, Jaina Literature 

and History (Hindi )j W'41. ‘ ’ " ’ ‘ ~ 1 i,p ’ 

i \ t i i i ■’IS 11 ’; x f — J J ^ 

2 As some of these centres, e. g., Sedam, Javur, Navalgund, were also noted ^or the 
lance of the cult of JvalamalmT, I am inclined to believe that the Yapaniya teacher 9 * 

- along with others, might have been also responsible*’for its popularity, i $il5grama is 
>■ > mentioned m the Kad^ha Plates of'Pjrabhiitavarsha; Ep. ,Ind, .Vol. IV, p. 345., 
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that is available now. 1 Two strongholds of f the Yupanlya monks 
have been diseoveied in the old Parasgad or piesent Sanndatti taluk of 
the Belgaum Dt., one at Hosui- and another at Manoli. At the former 
village flourished dming the age of ll-12th century a. d. a line of renowned 
preceptors who belonged to the Kandur gana of the Y&pamya Samgha. 
The reoord furnishing valuable details regarding these teachers was damaged 
and broken into more than one piece when I visited the place in 1940-41. 
The fragments were lying near the temple of Basavanna and no whereabouts 
of the Jaina shrine which is referred to in the inscription as having been 
dedicated to ^antinatha Tlrthankara and with which these preceptors 
were obviously connected; could be traced. Some of the names of the 
preceptors occurring in’the genealogical account of this monastio organisation, 
may f be noted here; Subhachandra (I), phandrakirti, Subhachandra (II), 
Nemichandra ( I ),,Kumaraldrti, Prabhachandra, Nemichandra (II). 

The other inscriptions also were secured by me in the same year on 
partly buried slabs of stones set up in a neglected corner of the village Manoli 
near the shrine of a local deity named Kariyavva. They constitute three 
Nishidhi records commemorating the demise of reputed Jaina preceptors who 
lived and preached here during the 12th century a. d. Three teachers 
are known from these epigraphs, viz., Bfdaklrti, his disciple Municlmndra, his 
pupil Pulyaklrti. Municliandra was a divine of much influence. He was the 
high priest of the Jaina temple built at Munivalli (i. e., modern Manoli) by 
SiriyadevI and a lady of high status who was his lay disciple, was responsible for 
the erection of his Nishidhi. It is interesting to note that these teachers be¬ 
longed to the Vadiyur or Yamdiyur gana of the YapanTya Samgha. Vamdiyur 
gana is one of the less known monastic sections of the Yapaniyas, though we 
have come across this name more than once in our survey. This name of the 
order is displayed prominently on the top panel of one of these epitaphs. 

Turning to the Dharwar Dt., two more strongholds of the Yapanlya 
monks are disclosed as having existed in the area near Hubli during the age 
of the 13th century a. d. One is the suburb of modern Hubli called Hale 
Hubballi and the other Adargunchi. The inscription on the pedestal of a 
Jaina image kept in the Anantaniitha Basadi at the former place, mentions 
the Yupamya Samgha and Kiidur gana which is evidently the same as Kapdur 
gana. The epigraph at Adargunchi found on a stone set up near a field, re¬ 
cords the grant of land made by the Gaundus and the Sthamkas of Adirgunte 

1 I acq grateful to the authorities of the Epigraphieal Branch for their kind penmsron 
to utilise this unpublished material in the proof stage, vhkh is accessible to me as a 
member of the Office of the Government Epigraphist for India These epigraphs hare 
been registered as Nos. 15 and G3 to CD of 1940-41, Appendix E, An Rep on S I. 
Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 1949-43. 
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(i. e., modern Adargunchi):in favour of the Jaina temple at Uehchangi which 
belonged to the monks of the Kadur gaDa-of the Yapanlya Samgha. 1 Uchcha- 
ngi, it may be noted, is identioal with* the present J day Neighbouring village 
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\ ^ An important monastic organisation of ,the . Yapanlyas.. was the 
Nandi Sarharha and a well-known, branch of this was the. PunnagamkshamhU 

' 1 ! 1 1 t 1 ‘ , i . ' . 1 -> 1 # 

gana^. Most of the preceptors figuring in the epigraphs belong to this gana, 
The. Yrikshamula gana, mentioned in an inscription ,froin Doni noticed before* 
appears to have , been identical with the Punnagavrikshamula,gana.Besides 
this gana, the Yapanlyas had other, influential, (though less known, ihonastic 
orders. , They, are ( the,j Kumudi gana described in the Garag and - Mugad 
chapters; Kandur gana, mentioned in the Adargunchi, HNsur, Hubli, Huli, 
Hullur and Saundatth epigraphs; Maduva ; gana occurring in’the Sedam record; 
Vandiyur gana referred to in the Adaki, Sudi, Tengall and, Manoli inscrip¬ 
tions;, apd Kareya , gana, and Mailapa ,anvaya. met with' ini> the' Badli, 
Hannikeri, .,Kalbhvai; f iand Saundatti 'inscriptions, j Existence (of t all,>these 
ganas ,has been collectively noticed, here for the; first. time.-i.-No gaehchha 
is associated ( with, the Yapanlyas, though Nandi Samgha itself seems .to 
have, b,een referred to, as, Nandi gaehchha in an' inscription from 'the Andhra 
region. This inscription is ,the Maliyapundi grant of Ammaraja II, reViewed 
in detail while dealing with Jainism in the; Andhra De£a.. In this epigraph 
mention is made of the Maduva or Kotimaduva gana ofthe'Yapa'nlya Samgha 
and Nandi gaehchha., ;This is the only instance so far known,' revealing the 

existence,of the .teachers of the Yapanlya Samgha in the Andhra country. j!: 

1 1 

- * ’ '■ 'No evidence is available so far to 'show if any preceptors of the Yapa* 
nlya Samgha had penetrated into the Tamil country.’ ’ ' ' ll ' ; ‘ . 

SvetAmbara Influence • Though no direct, proof is forthcoming in 
regard to the activities of the Yapanlyas in the Tamil land, I am inclined to 
tliink tliat their reformist precepts ancTliberaf practices had much to do in,sha¬ 
ping the 'traditions of the Jaina church in that region even ,to a larger, extent, 
So to say, than in Karnataka winch ‘ was their stronghold. - No doubt, as I 
have discussed before, the Svetambaras also had led their "missions atr ; an early 
age in South India 1 ; the Svetambara monks were in a prosperous state J in the 
arba'of Banavasi in the 5th century a. d. yand traces'of their following are to 
be noticed in the southern part of thehTelugu .country till as late a period as. 

, , 1 An. Bep. on S. I. Epigraphy Nos. 34 and 3 of 1941-42. Near the village Adargono^ is a 

' » , [ shrine dedicated to f the deity popularly known and adored under the name Poddapp 8, 

i , As indicated by the name, the idol is fairly big j but on scrutiny it is revealed 
image is of Mabavlra, The village folk are quite ipnocent of this fact. 1 
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the 16th century a. d. But still; the Svetambara preceptors weic nc\ cr prom¬ 
inent in the history of tho Jaina church in South India. 

, The Jaina church in South India was apparently dominated by the 
preceptors of the Digambara order. But a careful study of its working 
as, gleaned from its teachings and particularly its practices reflected in 
the epigraphical and other souices, leads us to the conviction that tho 
rigidity of doctrine generally attributed to this order was hardly maintained 
and t rarely transformed into action. This need not be interpreted ns 
a reflection on the slackness or lack of moral courage on the part of its 
preachers. We have to search for the reasons that were responsible for what 
may be described as the toning down, in the environments these teaoheiS 
were placed in and in the conditions through which they had to woik 
their way. 

All religions have their moorings in social sunoundings and these 
Act ’’And ‘ react reciprocally.' However lofty and rigid the precepts of a 
TeligiOn, they have to be 1 adapted to suit the standards of the people, if 
that religion is to prosper as a faith The leadeis of the Jama church in 
South India' who were aS practical and sagacious in theii social outlook 
as ’they "were zealous and steadfast m their religious beliefs, chalked 
out 111 their own course to achieve their end. The foundeis of the 
Yapanlya school appear to have been the early pioneeis of the reformist 
movement m the Jaina church of South India and then* example and 
precept seem to have been followed and assimilated by the teacheis of 
several bther monastic orders, tacitly j without making much fusS about 
it. It is known to the students of Jainism that some of the dogmas of 
the Yapanlya sect were directly influenced by the doctrines of the 
Svetambara cshool, , * r , , , , • 

• ’ Reformist Trends: I am not concerned here with the theoritlcal' 

discussion of the different doctrines advocated by the Svetambara, 
Digambara and Yapanlya schools. So I shall confine myself here with a brief 
review of three main doctiines of the Yapanlya* sect, which testily to 
its liberal' religious outlook and must have made deep impressions on 
the social life of the people. They are thus :* 

1) Paraidsanc mol shah, the followers of tho othei doctiines also 
Can attain salvation. 

2) Sagranthandm molshah, not necessarily the monks, even the 
householders are entitled to freedom from woildly bondage. 

1 Journ of Bomb -University (op at), p 227, extract from'^rotTvSgjrrR'r-TOmriieLtary. 

Compare, Jaina Literature and Historv, p ii 
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a ) Strlnam tqd-bhqve mdkshcth; women can attain liberation in this 
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very life. 

• ‘ It is needless 1 to t describe why and bow these generdiis precepts 

followed by persuasive practices mijthi have' contributed to tlie ! 'great' po^hl&rly 
and warm reception ofthe Jaina preceptors'wherever 4hey M went7 !: T^may 
pointedly refer m this context to the reply given by the huir 'Kdvunti to 
the Btahmana as an illustration of ! thie" proselytizingc policy 1 ^adopted by 
the Jaina teachers in tlie Tamil country in pabtichlat^ as 1 hoticedffn kny 
review of the’ Silappadikarani in'the 4th’ Section 1 of *the' "previous CH^yiter. 
The same sense of accommodation and 'capacity for adaptability musf‘Have 
been responsible for 1 the’ popularisation' of the Yak&hi cult’‘and also for the 
ceremonial and, ritualistic innovations 1; in irespect' 1 J of the 1 ’ worship ‘ ] of gods 
by the Jaina priests in South India. " !I 

< . t r t i (i ii ) >t r ' t t i 1 i r 'i '! ^ ^ ^ _ 

Bosition of jWoMEN;, By far the most outstanding , fact or* more 
than anything else, j ( that might , haye contributed ,to the, i success ^of the 
Jaina faith in South India, appears to, be the r liberal attitude ,(towards 
women evinced by the Yapaniyas. For, , worsen are, thje \, mo^t t potent 
transmitters of f the religious ideas, and; practices, particularly,dn-India, 
and the teacher who is able, to capture their religious, propensities,j-rules 
the society. In spite ,of their rather not ungenerous attitude, towards 
Women, entertained by the,teachers of theaBrahmanical schools, .andalso 
of the Buddhist faith, I think, no emphatic assurance like stHnam tad-bhavc 
moksluth, was ever held forth , by/them. .Consequently yeomen . must ( have 
been induced, in large, numbers^ to .follow the tI faith t that gave jthem 1 this 
assurance and quenched their spiritual yearnings. ,, w , * '*[’ 

We meet with a large number of women as lay' follower’s 1 ' r of the 
Jaina creed dm the inscriptions-of Karnataka’ and fit- jis realised, fi*om their 
social status and, religious activities ^that they played i r a distinguished f rdl6 
in the propagation of the, faith; 1 Besides these, welcome Across it'good 
many nuns also. They are t referred to generally as xAjjis, Ajjitbeing/ the* 
tad-bhava of Sanskrit: Ary a, and some times, as Kantis.o TJtte.jA.jjis and.EantiS 
Seem to denote two different 1 categories .of 1 nuns.^.The’- Ajjisd fwho are 
more numerous, represent, probably, that ordinary class of yvoipen who 
had renounced the world and taken to the life of ascetipisnu , The, Kantjs, 
appear to have been a special class of nuns who owned a higher .status id 
the monastic organisation with which they were intimately ' associate 
by the rigid rules of the'order: - iJ ’ ' ' ‘ J 11 


1 Bee Mediaeval Jainism, Chapter V* 
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In th6 course of our epigraphical review above, we have noticed three 
instances of nuns who held positions of importance m the Jaina ecclesiastical 
set up. One is the Kanti Ratrimati of the Honnur inscription, who owned a 
lay disciple in Bammagavupda. The other is the nun Huliyabbajjike, disciple 
of Srlnandi Pandita, who was formal recipient of the gift to a temple, accoid- 
ing to an epigraph from Soratur. The third is the Ashtopavasi Kantiyar of 
the Gudigere record. Another well-known instance is that of Kanti, the poet¬ 
ess, who was a colleague and a contemporary of the Kannada poet Ablnnava 
Pampa. Many more instances of Kantis are available in the insciiptions of 
Karnataka and it is unnecessary to notice them all in this brief review. 

The logical consequence and natural culmination of the freedom move¬ 
ment for women advocated by the Yapaniyas, may reasonably be traced m the 
monastic order of the lady preceptors or Kurattiyars, which had developed on 
a large scale in the Tamil country as seen before This is quite unique in the 
history of Indian monachism. Thus there was undoubtedly a position of van¬ 
tage commanded by the preceptors of the Jaina church m South India, and it 
must have facilitated their scoring many a success over the champions of the 
rival creeds. 

JainXbhAsas . It is the inevitable fate of all unorthodox reformists 
that they are condemned as irreligious and heietics by the more conservative 
and orthodox seotions who pride in their puritanisin. This was what happen¬ 
ed to the Yapaniyas and others of their view The Yapaniyas 1 were looked 
upon by later writers as Jainabhiisas or pseudo-Jaina, and it is interesting to 
note that of the five monastic orders included m the heterodox category, two, 
viz., the Yapaniyas and the Diavidas, seem to cover the almost eiitue lange of 
the Jama church in South India. For, the Yapaniyas who figure prominently 
in Karnataka and, though sparsely, in the Andhra country, roughly repiescnt 
the Kannada and the Tclugu regions, and the Diavidas stand for the w'hole of 
the Tamil country. 

Jaina Ascetics of South India We are convinced horn the foregoing 
study that Jainism enjoyed wide popularity aud was foi many long centuries 
the foremost religion of Karnataka and the Tamil land, the two mam legions 
of South India. We have seen how 7 laige areas of northern Karnataka formed 
the main sphere of intensne activities of the Yapanlya monks who held hbeial 
views on religious pLecepts and practices We have also gathcicd an adequate 
quantity of facts in lespect of the religious zeal and efficient pioselyti/mg 
methods of the monastic gioups that flounshed in the Tamil country On 
the basis of these findings we may note the following useful results. 

1 The Yapanlya teachers seem to hti\ c practised occult lore at a later age. On iK<-oerit 

of tlifc they possibly demed the name ‘gopya* or ‘secret order', hec Jasna Litcxatere 
and History, p. 41. 
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1) The Jaina preceptors of South India, especially of the-Yapaniya 
school, were not on the whole rigid and inflexible in their religious precepts 
and practices. 2) They were, as far as possible,, accommodating and ’adapted 
themselves according to the circumstances 3) They moved with the masses 
and came freely into contact with the followers of the other faiths. 4.), They 
made some minor concessions to the adherents of other creeds on matters 
of transcendental region, such as the nature of the ultimate reality, qualifications 
of an aspirant for liberation, etc 5*) They introduced innovations m their 
own religion, such as the cult of Yakshi, to capture the .imagination of the 
common people. 6) They established their religious institutions 1 2 on firm 
footing by accepting rich gifts of land, money, etc, and made, them grow m 
prosperous conditions 7) They encouraged women to become not merely lay 
disciples, but also nuns and preceptors of legular monastic orders. 1 

Surastha Gana . A perusal of the inscriptions in parts of the Bombay 
Karnataka area shows that an important branch of the Mula Samgha, called 
Surastha gaqa, was functioning in. the districts of DJharwar and Bijapnr, 
more predominantly m the former. This gana is invariably, associated with the 
Chitrakuta anvaya and in one case if is coupled with the Kaurur gachchha. 
The teachers of the Kraijur gana are also known to have lived in these areas 
in a limited number. We may incidentally note that the Surastha ga$a has 
been said to be another name of the Sena Samgha. 3 ■■ This Sena Samgha was 
originally a branch of the Mula Samgha, known as Sena gana; and it appears 
to have been subsequently raised to the status of a Samgha. 

YakshI Cult: While studying the history of Jainism in the Taiml 
land, I have discussed the origin and growth of the Yakshi cult m South India, 

Here I propose to examine it in some details as it obtained m Karnataka. 

» 

Not much early and clear evidence is at our disposal to trace the orig¬ 
in of the Yakshi cult in Karnataka, as m the Tamil land, and it is not quite 
unlikely that the advocates of the Jaina doctrine m the Kannada country were 
in a way influenced by the innovation of worshipping the Yakshi as an indepe¬ 
ndent deity, introduced and largely practised by the preceptois of the Tamil 
country, as m other parts of India. But whosoever may be the originator 
of the Yakshi cult, it must be said to the credit of the Jama teachers 

1 All these measures which were actuated by the best of motives and contributed to the 
prosperity of the Jaina religion at one time, had their perversions at a later oge, 'when 
the original ideals fell into disuse and degeneration set in among the monasti° order® 
Ihe degenerate practices of the monks ■who took to the life of pleasure and eDjoy® 611 ^ 
became the subject of severe condemnation by the advocates of austerity This ra«sl , ^ c 
the real reason why such monks were ridiculed os pseudo-Jaina. Compare the article* 
‘Vanavusi and Chaityavasi Orders’ in the Jama Literature and History, pp* 347-69. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 73. 
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Karnataka, that they, with their usual skill and practical insight, adapted the 
institution to suit the genius of the people and eanied it through successfully. 
Further, unlike the leadeis of the Jaina church in the Tamil counlrj’, the 
preceptors of Karnataka, instead of extending the practice of woishipping 
the Yakshls, seem to have selected one or two particular deities and concen¬ 
trated their attention on them. 

PadmSvatI: Among the secondary deities of the Jaina pantheon 
chosen for individual adoration as an independent goddess, Padmavatl, the 
YakshinT of Pilr^vanatha, stands foremost, being the most popular and widely 
invoked goddess in Karnataka. Though her cult might date from an earlier 
age, 1 she frequently figuies in the epigraphical sources roughly from the period 
of the 10th century a. d. A large number of minor ruling families, such as the 
Silfihfiras and the Ifcattas, and many a high official of the state, of the Jaina 
peisuasion, became votaries of this goddess and took pride in styling themselves 
the favourite devotees of the deity, having adopted the title, Padmavatldovi- 
labdha-vara-prasada, in their prasasti. This title is met with more frequently 
and prominently in the pra^astis of these dignitaries, noticed in the inscriptions 
of the 11th to the 13th centuries a. d. in many parts of Karnataka. Thus 
this furnishes an indication in regard to the extent of popularity and the 
prevalence of the Yaksht cult in Karnataka. 2 

A well-known early instance of a family of subordinate chiefs, who 
adopted Padmavatl as their tutelary goddess, are the Santaras, and how this 
took place is mysteriously narrated in the inscriptions 3 furnishing their early 
history. Jinadatta, a prince of a ruling family of North India, we are told, 
came to the south with an image of Padmavatl. The goddess blessed him with 
the power of transmuting iron into gold, and through her grace he founded the 
town of Pombuchchapura which became the capital of his kingdom. The god¬ 
dess, it seems, chose hei residence in a Lokkr tree of the locality and there¬ 
fore, came to be called Lokkiyabbe. These events may be referred to the 
9th century a. d., though the epigraphs describing them are dated in the 
11-12th century A. d. 

1 As PadmuvatT figures xu the story of the foundation of the Gangn kingdom through 
Simhanandi, the cult of Padmavatl, it may appear, dates from the 2nd century a d. 
But this position is misleading, because the inscriptions gi\ ing this account are dated in 
the 12th century a. n, which was the period when the cult was in its ascendency 
Compare, Ep. Carn, Vol YIT, Sli 4. 

2 How the YakshI cult had penetrated into the society and taken deep roots in the 
family traditions is illustrated by the names like YaksharSja, Jikki, Jakkavte, 
Jfikaladuvl, etc., borne by a large namber of individuals of all ranks, as seen from a 
perusal of the inscriptions. 

3 Ep Carn, Yol YHI, Nagar, 35, 48, etc. Compare, Mysore and Coorg from 
Inscriptions, p, 13S. 
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! The element of miracle and alchemy attributed to the goddess in the 
above story of Jinadatta is not accidental;;for, Padmavatl was by this time 
enjoying not the simple status of a spiritual god-head, but was being invoked 
as a Tantric deity invested with mystical powers.’ The position attained by 
her, particularly in the Kannada country, may well be compared with that of 
another deity of the Jaina pantheon, viz., Jvalinl or Jvalamalinl, in respect 
of whom we have spoken more than once before and shall do so again presently. 

It is of interest to note that some of the Jaina preceptors, even of a 
higher status, had taken to the study and practice of occult lores connected with 
the Mantra Vidya and Tantra Yidya in which these were the presiding deities^ 
An outstanding instance to the point is that of Mallishena Suri. 1 He belong¬ 
ed to the spiritual lineage of the eminent teacher Ajitasena, the guru of the 
great Chamunda Raya. Mallishena was a renowned scholar and author, and 
the head of a monastery at Mulgund in the Dharwar Dt. Of the three works 
in Sanskrit composed by him, relating to the occult lore, one named Bhairavri- 
Padmavatl-kalpa deals with the spells and mystical formularies calculated to 
bestow superhuman powers with the aid of the goddess>Padmavatl. 2 His 
other work Jvalinl-kalpa is on similar lines centring round the deity Jvalinl. 
Mallishena lived in the 11th century a. d. Icons -of Padmavatl testifying to 
her worship as an individual deity are found in many parts of Karnataka, 
particularly during the later age. 

JvAlAmAlinI. Another instance that illustrates the prevalence of 
the YakshI cult in Karnataka is Jvalamalinl or Jvalinl, the Yakshini of 
the Chandraprabha Tlrthakara. But her YakshI nature was so effectively 
eclipsed by her mystical significance from ah early date, that she impresses 
upon our minds more as a Tantric goddess of occult surroundings than 
as a prominent member of the Jaina hierarchy of divinities. Helacharya 
or Elacharya of Ponnur in the North Areot Dt. is believed to have been 
the originator of the cult of Jvalinl, as seen before. But the cult seems 
to have been stabilised in Karnataka by influential teachers like Indranandi 
Yoglndra and Mallishena Suri, who systematised the occult lore through the 
treatises like J valamiilinlkalpa. Consequently, we find that the cult was more 
widely prevalent and that there were more centres of the cult in Karnataka 
than in the Tamil country. 

1 Jaina Literature and History, pp. 413 ff. 

2 As the story goes, 6rI-Venkate3a, the god of the Tirupati Hill, married Padm5v»«« 
This is narrated m the Bhavishyottara and Skanda Poranas which are late composition-* 
It must also be noted that Padmavatl is unknown m the earlier Brahmanical tradition® 
of the hierarchy of gods. Therefore it would not be unreasonable to suggest that thr 

popularity of the Jama goddess Padmavatl made the leaders of the 
religion adopt her withm their fold. 
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Malkhod appears to have been an early and important centre of 
this cnlt as Indranandi prepared his treatise in this place 1 . This surmise 
is strengthened by the allusion to the practice of this cult at Sudani 
in an inscription of the place. Navalgund and Jiivur area in the Dharwar 
Dt. was another centre, since a temple had been dedicated m honour of ibis 
deity in this tract and provision made for her woiship 2 . There is an 
allusion to the deity in an inscription from Vadgaon in the Kolhapur avea, 
which may be taken as a pointer to the prevalence of the cult in that region. 
Geiasoppa was perhaps another place where the deity was worshipped; 
for it possesses a shrine called Jvalamukhi temple/ though I am not sure 
if this Jvalamukhi is the same as JvalamalinT. Edehalli or Narasimhara- 
japura in the Kadur District was another stronghold of the cult. A shrine 
dedicated to this deity is still preserved here. The enshrined idol of 
Jvalamfilinl at Narasimharajapura is seated on a pedestal bearing the figure 
of a buffalo and owns tbe following attributes in her eight bands; dfma (gift), 
double arrow, chakra, tii^ula, pa£a, flag, bowlet and kala<fo. The image 
is of tbe Yijayanagara age 4 . The preceptors of the Yapamya sect seem 
to have played a substantial role in the spread of the Jviilml cult. 6 

Further Allusions Besides Padmavatl and Jvulumulinf, a few more 

Yaksliipis also seem to have been invoked occasionally by the Jaina followers 

of Tantric tiaditions, though such instances are raie. One notable instance 

is that of Akalahka who is alleged to have vanquished his Buddhist opponents 

with the aid of Kuslimundin!. 0 Kushmandl or Kushmundim is the alternative 

• * 

name of Ambika, the YakshiyI of Ncminatha. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the Tantric worship 
and rites including alchemy were preached and practised at a later age by 
the Jaina monks and preceptors on a large scale. Mastery of occult powers 
and control over the evil spirits appear to have been considered as 
important attributes that distinguished the Jaina monks from others and 
went to establish tlieir supremacy. This is illustrated by the example of 
Traikalya Yogi who is praised for his possession of such power's It is stated 
that he made a Brahmarakshasa his pupil and that the veiy thought of him 
drove away the evil spirits 1 . 

1 Jaina Literature and History, p 415, n. 5. 

2 An Rep. on S I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No. 228. 

2 Mys Arch. Report, 1928, p. 100. 

4 Ibid, 1916, p.8,1931, p. 12. 

5 may recall here the teachers of the Yiipnnlya order in the Stdam and NaTalgund 
area*, 'who were versod m the occult lore and rotaries of the deity Jraliimfilm! 

6 Ep, Carn, Yol IT, Intro, p 84. 

7 Ibid, No 140. A similar legend is known about the iffidhva pontifl and anthor 
Yadirajatlrtba who lived in the 16th contury a n. He encountered and subjugated 
a Brahmarfiksha who, thereafter, became bis life-long servant nnd was called N&rSjann 
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Besides the legend of Santara Jinadatta, another interesting piece 
of evidence is available to prove the alchemist pursuits of the followers of 
the Jaina creed. Some of the labels engraved on the pedestals of the images 
oalled Rasasiddhas at Rayadrug 1 in the Bellary District, which we have 
noticed before, mention two Jaiira teachers and two lay followers, of the 
faith, who seem to have been connected with the authorship of the, images. 
One of the lay followers belonged to the fold of the Yapanlyas. Rasasiddhas 
or Rasasiddhas, it may be noted, were the ascetics who indulged in alchemist 
practices. 

Closing Observations : This brief survey has revealed a volume of 
interesting and authentic facts regarding the history of Jainism in South 

India and proved our enquiry highly fruitful, even beyond our expectations 
When I started my investigations into this subject I did not gauge their signi¬ 
ficance in full and never expected that the harvest would be so very rich. The 
material is plenty and the sources are numerous, particularly the epigraphical 
and the iconographical sources, which constitute the most reliable testimony 
for historical reconstruction. These have not been properly tackled so far, 
and this is the first attempt of its kind ,to make a correlated study of the 
various sources though on a modest scale. An exhaustive study and fuller 
appreciation of the material is calculated to bring to light many more 
important aspects of the history of Jainism in the southern parts of peninsular 
India, which would contribute substantially to our knowledge of Indian 
religion and culture. 

If the Jain antiquities and epigraphs in the Tamil country are rich 
and vast, those in the Kannada country are richer and vaster. Jainism was 
the dominating religious faith of this region for centuries. As the poet 
has affirmed, the charming land of Karnataka was the cherished abode 
of the Jaina religion. 2 Jainism had penetrated into almost every nook 
and corner of this province; and wherever we go, our searching eyes are 
confronted with the Jaina relics, temples, sculptures and inscriptions. This 
is peihaps true in a greater measure in respect of the unexplored area 
of the Hyderabad Karnataka. The results of a careful investigation and 
close study of the Jaina antiquities and inscriptions in parts of the Hyderabad 
State made by the present writer are being published beie for the first time as 

an essential component of this volume, under the caption of Jama Epigraphs; 
in tbe following pages. 


1 

2 


Bhutn The relics associated •with this story are still pointed out to the visitors 
Sondfi m the North Nanara District, which is one of the seats of tbe Vfidirfijo Hot 

An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1914, Appendix B, No 109. 

This statement is contained in the following beautiful verse from an inscription 

‘ ‘ .. —" Sor*b 


261; A. D. 1408.) 
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JAINA EPIGRAPHS 

PART I 

General Surrey of Antiquities 

“Indian Renaissance could derive its only and tangible inspiration 
fi.om these ancient historic spots where the national monuments aie smoul¬ 
dering away m ruin for want of proper usage and care in spite of the strenuous 
watchfulness of the Archaeological Department in British India and Native 
States whose resources under the prevailing system of administering national 
finances are utterly inadequate for the large need that exists.” 1 

Interest in Antiquities. It was over a decade ago when I had not 
yet completed my university education that my interest ivas roused in tho 
historical antiquities of my native land. My eyes which were till then acc¬ 
ustomed to pass over the ancient monuments, sculptured objects and inscribed 
slabs, etc. scattered around me without understanding their meaning, began 
to probe into the mysteries that lay hidden in them. I saw large numbers 
of epigraphs lying in an awfully neglected condition in and outside' the temples 
m almost every village I visited. Some of them were uprooted, some were 
mutilated and some weie efiaced. The more I read into their contents, the 
more I realised then value and importance. I felb intensely for the miserable 
plight to which they weie reduced partly by man and paitly by nature. I 
tried to invite the attention of the responsible persons to the sad state of 
afiairs. I earnestly desired that these antiquities should be rescued from 
further neglect and damage. I suggested ways and means to the pioper auth¬ 
orities for their preservation and study, but received no encouraging response. 
So acting on my own initiative and relying on my own scanty resources, I 
made up my mind to apply myself in my own humble way to the task of coll¬ 
ecting the inscriptions and studying the antiquities. Thus I thought I could 
save a few at least of the vast number of antiquities from complete ruin and 
perpetual oblivion- With this object in view I travelled from village to village 
in remote and out-of-the-way parts of the country, unmindful of the incon¬ 
veniences and hardships which I had to encounter often and which at times 
even amounted to starvation. , 

Method op Exploration . Though an inexperienced amateur appar¬ 
ently lacking in proper training and systematic study, I conducted my explora¬ 
tions, with an intuitive insight as it were, on lines which, it was recognised 


1 Inscriptions of Nogto, p. 49; Hyderabad Arcbacologjcal Scries, Xo, 8. 
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later, were none-the less unscientific or unsystematic. The method 1 adopted 
was the same as an initiated archaeologist or a trained epigraphist of the 
Archaeological Department generally follows. It was like this. As soon 
as I went to a place, I managed to bring myself into contact with the 
elderly and knowledgeable residents'of the village and tried to extract from 
them as much information as I could relating to the places and objects 
invested with old traditions, ancient temples, sculptures and images, inscribed 
stones or stone tablets, copper plate records and other documents, manuscript 
works on palm leaf or paper, old paintings, etc.’ Next I moved about'to the 
nook and corner of the locality and personally scrutinised all items of historical . 
interest. Subsequently I copied the inscriptions, noted down the characteristic 
features of the temples and the sculptures in regard to their style, rnbde' and 
structure, examined the contents of the documents on copper or other 
material, noticed the coins and drew up a list of manuscripts if any. In 
this manner I was able to collect a large number of epigraphical records 
and gather much valuable information on other items of historical ' and 1 
cultural interest. • , 

In the course of these trips I came into contact with a large number 
of people and was furnished with opportunities of studying their ways of. life. 
The results of my observations which unfortunately own a tragic bearing m 
the theme of present studies, may be usefully summarised here.' What I was 
shocked to notice everywhere was the state of degeneration in all walks of life, 
not only m the political, but also and all the more, m the social, religious and 
cultural spheres. Thus I found that they had lost all sense of true religion 
and the ait of living. The noble principles of true religion, that were a 
source of inspiration m the society once, were forgotten. They were pur* 
suing the paths of false ideals and paying homage to sham spectacles, Let 
alone the high spirit of sacrifice, tolerance of doctrines and catholicity of 
faith, permeating the practices of the people at one time, which were latterly 
superseded by the creed of communal discrimination ,and conflict of faiths, even 
the artistic excellence, the characteristic feature of early creations, was 
incapable of evoking a feeling of sympathy and sense of appreciation in their 
hearts. They wore callous witnesses of those works of art brought into exist¬ 
ence by the religious zeal of their ancestors, smouldering in decay and dilapi¬ 
dation. Nay, some of them had actually and actively contributed to the 
deplorable condition of the relics by playing the r61e of the vandal and the 
iconoclast. To crown all, as the mockery would have it, they had installed 
unhewn stones or uncouth idols as deities in place and by the side of their, 
earlier counterparts and were busy in worshipping them with great enthusiasm 
having erected new shrines and temples of indifferent appearance over them 1 
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’Then what about the inscriptions, the authentic and precious do* 
ciiraents lying about in and outside the old temples near their very hearths 
and fields * These were installed there oiiginally by their forefathers with the 
avowed intention that the general public should realise their importance 
and preserve them together with the benefactions registered therein. It 
may not be proper to expect under the existing conditions that all and sundry 
should be aware of the contents of these records written hundreds of years 
ago in an ancient and obsolete alphabet and language. But it would be 
just in the fitness of things to hope that our people understood at least their 
purpose and value in a general way and took due care to protect them from 
destruction. But alas 1 on the contrary the attitude betrayed by them in 
regard to these epigrapkical records was one of appalling ignorance and 
unbecoming lack of understanding. The inscribed stones and tablets were 
recklessly handled and put to all sorts of reprehensible service. In most 
cases superstition was rampant investing them with mysteiious significance, 
and it was believed that they held the key to trace the whereabouts of hidd¬ 
en treasures 1 What is all this if not a symptom of social deterioration and 
cultural degradation 1 

Material Collected • Most of the collection work pursued in the 
manner described above was undertaken and completed in course of my tours, 
in 1930-34, which were planned m suitable stages during different seasons 
of the year according to my leisure and convenience. Consequently I was 
able to survey parts of the Gulbarga Dt. and a major portion of the Kopbal 
Dt. of the Hyderabad State. This area, rich m historical material, has hither* 
to remained almost unexplored, and no systematic attempt has been made 
so far to tap its immense resources to the fullest extent. This being the fact 
and as the material collected by me thus comes from a region which might 
well be reckoned as a virgin field, it may not be too much to expect that 
every bit of information gleaned from this tract should be new and inter¬ 
esting in its own way and contribute to our knowledge of history, epigra¬ 
phy, religion, art and culture of India m general and of Karnataka in parti¬ 
cular. These expectations are fulfilled in a laige measure even from a 
perusal of this study which includes only a part of my total collection. 

Its Study and Publication : Collection of the original sources is like 
laying the foundations of a building. It is the preliminary part of the work a 
true historian has to shoulder. But it does not end with this. Interpretation 
of the material thus collected in its pioper perspective and reconstruction 
of the edifice of history on this foundation m correlation nith the knonn 
facts, is the next momentous task he has to apply himself to. With this 

«nd in view I set myself to a close and intensive study of the material 
23 
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at my disposal. In tlie earlier stages of my study I contributed several 
articles dealing with, the important aspects of my discoveries in the periodicals 
and journals of Karnataka and Maharashtra. These have been published in 
the Prachma Karnataka, Jay a Karnataka, Prabuddha Karnataka, Sarana 
Sahitya, Karmavira, Sarnyukta Karnataka, Karnatak Historical Review, 
Nijarna Vijaya, Pragati aUi Jinavijaya, etc. A skeleton list of my epigraphical 
collection has been published in the Karnatak Historical Review, 1934. 
But my chief concern was to publish my entire collection of inscriptions 
with full text, critical introduction, translation, notes, etc. in one or two 
suitable volumes. Such an opportunity presented itself in 1938 with the 
sanction of a - substantial grant under the scheme for the advancement of 
Kannada Research sponsored by the Bombay Government. But unfortunately 
on account of abnormal conditions created by the World War II and other 
unforeseen difficulties the proposal did not materialise. 

Jaina Antiquities and Epigraphs In the course of my explorations 
I came across a large number of Jaina antiquities including epigraphs. Thbse 
invited my special' attention and became the object of my admiration from 
the beginning. This may be attributed to the aesthetic sense evinced 
by< the followers of the faith m the selection of picturesque sites for their 
monuments, the refined mode of craftsmanship exhibited in their works 
of art and the message of optimism proclaiming itself through their religious 
life with all its emphasis on ascetic renunciation. 

Thus, when my entire collection lay in an unpublished state, a 
suggestion came in behalf of the Jlvaraja Jama Granthamala, Sholapur, for 
publishing the Jaina inscriptions m my possession. I welcomed the idea and in 
consultation with the editor of the Granthamala it was decided that I should 
edit ,the inscriptions v m proper arrangement with full texts,, exhaustive in¬ 
troductions and suitable translations. , , 

. Accordingly) T have taken out all the epigraphs in my collection 
having upbearing on the religious and social aspects of Jainism, studied them 
critically in their historical setting and presented them in proper arrangement 
in the following 'two parts of this work; The total number of inscriptions 
edited here comes to 53. Out of these, Part II contains '17* inscriptions 
fiom the Gulbarga District. The remaining 36 inscriptions which hail from 
the former Kopbal District of Sir Salar Jung’s Jagir, are included in 
III of this section. I have also proposed in the present part to take a 
collective view of the contents of these epigraphs and their main contribution 
to our knowledge, at a further stage. 

,, before doing so it would be profitable to take into account 

the light received from other material also in my antiquarian collection, whick 
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is neither meagre nor insignificant in the context of our study. Thi9 
material consists of such sources as the local traditions, architectural and 
sculptural relics, literary works, etc. The evidence famished by this material, 
though ostensibly not so authentic as that of the epigraphs, is all the 
same considerably helpful for our purpose. For it illuminates our vay 
in a large measure by its lucid testimony m places and on points uheiein 
our epigraphs are either not forthcoming or singularly silent. And thus 
do these sources run to our rescue by filling in many a gap in the historical 
narrative and prompting us to 'read more and more details in the colourful 
picture of the times. 

Now, I shall proceed with an examination of these sources pointing 
out their significance wherever possible and necessary in correlationship 
with the contents of the epigraphs at our disposal. First m order will be 
the places in the Gulbarga District. They aie as follows. 

Adaki 

♦ 

This village contains a large number of Jaina antiquities which 
were found scattered in damaged and neglected condition in different 
parts of the locality. We will notice the conspicuous among them here. 

i) The upper portion of a broken stone pillar was spotted out lying 
near the temple of Pyati ( 1 , e., market) Hanuman. This bore the figures 
of the Jmas in standing and sitting postuies carved m miniature size. The 
puipose of this pillar could not be judged pioperly, but it is obvious that 
it must have been onginally associated with a Jaina temple or structure. 
It was probably a Manastambha. 

ii) Near this and in the same place was discovered another stone 
pillar rectangular in shape bearing inscriptions. These inscriptions have 
been edited in full as Nos. 9 to 12 in Part II. 

in) In the open space adjoining the house of Bapurao, a resident 
of the village, were observed three handsome images of Tlrthakaras lying 
in a neglected condition. Fairly big in size, they were carved out in finely 
polished black granite stone. Their workmanship was of a high order. 
If my identification is collect, two of them lepiesented Paisvanatha and 
Yardhamana and the third image would be that of Santinatha. There 
could be no doubt that they must have been consecrated in temples and 
worshipped with devotion at one time. But subsequently when the tide 
turned against the Jaina creed in the country and the temples sanctified 
by their presence became victims of neglect and decay, they must have 
been exposed and set aside. It was a matter for wonder as to how they 
escaped the fate that befell the other Jaina antiquities of the place -and 
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survived almost unmolested till that day! It .is not unlikely that the spell 
of, artistic excellence surrounding them might have by itself acted as a 
shield that defied the ruthless hand of the iconoclast. I do not know what 
happened to these charming sculptures ever since I took leave of them. 

iv) A stone fragmant containing a damaged and worn out epigraph 
was detected near the Kadim Jumma Musjid. The inscription has been 
edited as No. 13 in Part II. 

Reviewing the nature of these antiquities through the perspective 

of the epighaphical evidence, the picture that emerges before our eyes in 

respect of this place will be as follows. Adaki was an important seat of 

Jainism which flourished here broadly during the period of the 11th 

to the 13th centuries a. d. A substantial section of its population including 

members of the wealthy mercantile community was of Jaina persuasion. 

It was bristling with many beautiful Jaina temples which were under the 

management of influential divines reputed for their learning and piety. 

One of these temples was named Koppa Jinalaya and it was dedicated to 

the god Pars van at ha. The image of Parsvanatha which graced this temple 

and which is referred to in the inscriptions as Chenna Par£va or ‘Parsvanatha, 

the Beautiful’, was in all probability one of the sculptures described above. 

Another temple was called Madeviya Piriya Basadi. The image of Mahavlra 

of the above mentioned three sculptures was probably enshrined herein. The 

third sculpture might possibly have adorned the temple built by the two 

merchants, Mallisetti and Kalisetti. The ancient name of the village was 

Adakki and it was situated in the district of Mirinte Three Hundred. 

«• 

Aland 

• 

This town is situated in the Payaga Jagir at a distance of about 
27 miles towards the northwest of Gulbarga. Although not many antiquities 
of the Jaina faith were discovered here, there are sufficient indications 
to vouchsafe the importance of the place as a stronghold of Jainism in 
the Mediaeval Epoch. Most of the Jaina relics seem to have been destroyed 
or submerged under the impact of other creeds that gained ascendency 
afterwards. This place is referred to as Alande in the inscriptions. 
It was the headquartes of a district styled Alande Thousand, evidently 
comprising one thousand villages. This territory is roughly represented by 
the modern district of Gulbarga. 

The following three antiquities noticed in the course of my explo¬ 
ration of this place may be mentioned here, i) An inscribed slab the writi D a 
on which could be approximately ascribed to the times of the Rashtrakutss* 
Nothing could be made out of this record as it was badly obliterated, ii) 
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images one of which was Par^vaniitha, a fair specimen of sculpture, roughly 
assignable to the ll-12th century a. n. iii) A beautiful image of Saiikha 
Jinesvara in the possession of Mr. Rajaram Patil, a Jaina resident of the place. 

The large number of Jaina families that have survived here to 
the present day, and a good quantity of religious tiaditions and manuscript 
works preserved amongst them, point to the prominence of this place as a 
resort of the Jaina doctrine. According to one tradition this town was 
known as Alakavatl in the heyday of its glory. Another tradition credits this 
place with the honour of a visit by Jinasena Bhattaraka, the reputed preceptor 
of the Rashtrakuta monarch Amoghavarsha Nripatunga. The belief'is 
prevalent that a pontifical seat was founded at Malkhed by this divine and 
that this tract came under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the preceptors 
of his line. The members of the local Jaina community still pay their homage 
to the pontifical throne of the Malkhed gurus. Being the native place 

of that inveterate foe of the Jaina creed, Ekantada Ramayya, 1 this town 
would also have witnessed his early contacts with the followers of the faith. 

A peep into the nature of the old religious works preserved in some 
households here will prove useful. I may note at the outset an unfortunate 
event that was reported to me in this connection. A big collection of 
manuscript works on palmleaf, handed down for generations as precious heirloom 
in some families, was wilfully cast away and destroyed some years ago by 
persons who were too innocent to realise their worth and too incapable 
to take proper care of them. Now I will proceed to specify by way of 
illustration a few such works as I think to be representative from among 
the many I could glance through hurriedly within the short time at 
my disposal. A palmleaf manuscript work named KaumudI Katbe was in 
the possession of Mr. Hirachand Sakharam Kothari. It is written in 
early Kannada alphabet of about the 12th century a. d. and ascribed to 
the authorship of Mangarasa. Students of Sanskrit literature are aware 
of the existence of a Jaina work named Samyaktva KaumudI by an author 
of the Digambara School 2 3 . Three authors bearing the name Mangarasa 
figure in the history of Kannada literature. 55 One of them assigned 
to the early pait of the 16th century a. d. was the author of Samyaktva 
Kaucuudf, No work bearing the above title is attributed to any of these. 
So this appears to be a new work. The subject merits further investi¬ 
gation. 


1 Ep. IncL, Yoi. Y, p 237; Sihitj*, 1941, pp, 127-30, 

2 H. D. Yel*nk*r. Jin»ratnak<5S», p. 424 

3 Karpiit*k» Karichante, Yol. I, pp. 416-17; Yol. II, pp, 179 5. 
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' 'Another manuscript work in Kannada found with the same owner 
was the commentary of a treatise entitled Gltada or Samglta Vltaraga. Its 
author as revealed by the colophon is known to be Abhinava Charukirti 
Pandita who belonged to the lmeaga of pontiffs of Sravana Belgola and 
bore the epithets, Srlmad Rayarajaguru, Bhumandalacharya, Mahavada- 
vadisvara, etc. I may mention two more works m manuscript form which 
were in the possession of another resident of the place, Mr. Padamasetti, 
Mali Patil. One was Harivamda Purana by Mangarasa, 1 in Kannada. The 
other is the well known Kannada poetical work, Bharatesa Vaibhava by 
Ratnakara Varni. 

Aland played a prominent ,role, though in an indirect manner, in the 
history of the decline of Jainism in Karnataka. For, this was the native place 
of Ekantada Ramayya, the militant protagonist of the Saivite upheaval in 
the 12th centuiy a. d., who dealt a staggering blow to the followers of the 
Jaina Law. The famous inscription at Ablur 2 3 recounting his exploits, states 
that he was born in a Brahmana family at Alande which is identical with 
modern Aland. This place is referred to as ‘the town of Somanatha’ in the 
Ablur inscription. An inscription at Aland itself which is edited by me else¬ 
where 8 describes this place as specially favoured by Some^vara. Some£vara or 
Somanatha appears to have been the favourite deity of Ekantada Ramayya, for 
as revealed by the Ablur epigraph, he later on worshipped god Somanatha 
at Hulige e and founded, after his victory over the Jamas, a temple in honour 
of Vlra Somanatha at Ablur. 4 The Some^vara temple at Ablur which contains 
the above-noted epigraph, also possesses sculptured panels depicting the scenes 
of Ekantada Ramayya’s eccounter against the Jamas. One of them shows 
how he laid a wager by cutting off his head—which was to be restored again— 
to establish the supremacy of god Siva m the presence of the local chief Sanka- 
gavu^da and his Jaina supporters. Another presents the scene of a Jina’s image 
laid prostrate for being smashed by the successful adherents of the Saiva faith. 
A ,third one portrays the episode of Ekantada Ramayya receiving the certifi¬ 
cate of victory conferred on him by the Jainas. At the top of these panels are 
engraved inscriptions which read like labels describing the scenes. In my recent 
visit to Ablur, I secured a copy of a manuscript work called Ablur a Charitre. 
This is composed m Kannada verse and belongs to a late period. It narrates the 
achievements of Ekantada Ramayya in the legendary fashion In this poem 
we are told that conversions from Jainism to Saivism took place on a L r £ e 

1 This appears to he a new work. 

2 Ep. Ind., Yol. Y, pp. 237 fi 

3 Ibid., Yol. XXVIII, pt. i. - - 

4 Ibid., Yol. Y, pp. 255 and 2DS. 
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Scale in the wake Ekfmtada Bamayya's victory. This information, eurioush* 
enough, is vouched by the fact that a very large number of miniature Sivahngas 
were unearthed at Ablur some years ago. One such was also shovn to me. It 
may be remarked that the epithet Ekantada of Bamayya appears to have been 
borne by him as a contrast to indicate his opposition to and victory over the 
doctrine ofAnekanta, i. e , Jainism In my review of Jainism in Karnataka, 
above, I have made passing observations on the age of decadence that saw the 
downfall of Jainism. The evidence adduced here lends additional strength to 
those observations. 

Backup. 

This village is about IS miles towards the south-east of Golbarga. 
It is reckoned as a holy place and visited by the members of the Jaina 
community hailing even from far-off places. The centre of attraction for such 
visitors is an old Jaina temple that has betrayed the hand of the iconoclast 
and succeeded in preserving the time-honoured objects of worship to the 
present day. An aicbaeologist can claim much deeper interest in this 
place than an ordinary devotee, for it is replete with antiquities which 
deserve careful investigation in spite of their lying in a neglected and damaged 
condition. A diligent observer will be able to detect in this locality nicely 
diessed or carved columns of stones which must have adorned the temples 
formerly, detached pedestals which must have supported fine sculptures of 
deities at one time, bioken limbs and fragments of images which were under 
worship in their good old days and other lelics in almost each and every street 
and lane. We may notice a few among them below m some detail. 

To start with, we shall proceed to the Jaina temple referred to 
above. It is popularly known as Basfci Gudi. Its original structme, apparent¬ 
ly erected in the Chalukyan style of architecture, might be ascribed to a 
fairly early period. But it appears to have undergone more than one 
renovation from time to time; and some of the additions and alterations 
superimposed upon it are of fairly modern date. The temple contains the 
following images which are under worship; Adinatha, Chauvlsa Tirthahkara, 
Parsvanatha, Vardhamana, Chandranatha (Chandraprabha), Santinatha and 
PadmavatT. These are fairly big m size and handsome in appearance, and 
they are retained in a good state of preservation 

Two sculptures set up in the premises of this temple merit particular 
attention. One of them is the representation of two monks in a sitting 
posture, one beside the other, on a slab of stone. These figures are not 
attended with the triple umbrella or other familiar paraphernalia of the Jinas 
or Tirthakaras. So it may not be correct to identify them with the 
latter, Similar sculptures were detected elsewhere also in these parts, and I 
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shall have occasions to refer to them later. In regard to the identification of 
this sculpture I may suggest the following. As all these temples belong to 
the Digambara School, it is likely that these sculptures represent two earliest 
and most eminent teachers of the School; In order to determine which these 
could be, we shall examine the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, the greatest 
repository of South Indian Jainism. In these epigraphs frequent mention is 
made of three teachers who figure as the early pioneers of the Jaina doctrine 
in the South. They are Kondakunda, Umasvati alias Gridhrapinchhacharya 
and Samantabhadra. 1 This fact is confirmed by other sources also. It may be 
assumed that the pair of ascetics under consideration stands for the first two of 
these 2 . That is only a conjecture. The other sculpture is locally known as 
Jattinga, This image is set up in a comer of the verandah of the mam temple, 
and a devotee is expected to pay his homage to the deity either at the 
commencement or termination of his circumambulation of the main shrine. 
Jattinga, in common parlance, means { a wrestler’ or f a liGro*; but here, bo 
represents a member of the Jama pantheon and may be identified with 
Kshetrapala or Bhairava. 

Turning to other relies, a stone image of Vardhamana was lying in a 
field near the village belonging to Kubkarni Martandappa. The sculpture was 
fairly big in size and decently executed. Another stone image of approximately 
the same size was noticed on the boundary of the same field. The sculpture is 
believed to be Padmavatl, the famous Yakshim of Par£vanatha Tlrthakara. But 
carefully examined, she is found to be Ambika, the Yakshml of Nemmatha, for 
she bears two hands and is attended with a mango bunch and children, which 
are her characteristic attributes. At the top of the image was noticed the 
miniature figure of the Jina. A temple or shrine dedicated to this deity might 
have been in existence nearby. In another place was detected a slab containing 
the representation of two warriors with bow and arrow below, having the effigy 
of Jina at the top. 

These and other relics discovered in this village may roughly be ascri¬ 
bed to the period of the twelfth century a. d. They establish the fact that this 
place must have been a flourishing seat of Jainism m the Mediaeval Epoch. 
This place finds its mention as Bamakura in the local records of the later day?> 
Its earlier from Bhomukura is met with in an eleventh century inscription of the 
locality. The earlier and original name of the village thus apears to have becii 

1 It as interesting to note that Samantabhadra is characterised by the epithet^ Van* 4 
roam probably denoting his association ■with BanaTasi; Ind. Ant., Yol. XI, p. 247* 

" ^his piece of sculpture needs to be distinguished from a Nishidhihallu or i 
memorial; for the two parallel figures clearly represent the monks or Acharyrtf 
equal status and there is no indication to trace the relationship of a teacher a 
disciple or a derctce between them as is the case in the latter sculpture. 
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Bbumukura which means ‘a mirror of the earth 1 This is obviously a poetic 
expression, and it is interesting to note how such a name was familial wed 
into common usage 

Decadence of religion bungs in its tLain travesty of the original 
institutions and of the lofty symbols associated with it This is followed by 
Social degradation, and the degenerate mind of the masses makes loom foi all 
kinds of superstitions. This tiuth is illustrated by the following three inst mees 
which came to my notice m this place 1) In a prveious paragraph I ha\c lefei- 
led to the image of Vaidhamana This sculptuie is known as Battale Gauiainma 
01 the ‘Naked Goddess 1 among the mral folk It is worshipped by women desirous 
of children! n) At another spot, I saw a fairly big stone pedestal bearing the 
figures of lions. Lion being the emblem of Mahavlra, the pedestal should ha\ c 
oiigmally belonged to an image of Mahavlra But it is now lecogmsed by the 
villagers as Anagisuva Kallu or the ‘Mocking Stone’. Children suffering from 
scabies of the mouth are taken to this pedestal and asked to mock at it. And 
they are cured of the disease! m) Another stone with Jama sculptures was 
attributed similar miraculous powei Peisons sole with nervous sprain had only 
to lub the aching limb against it, and the pain was said to vanish in a moment! 

Chincholi 

This is the headquarters of the taluk of the same name To the super¬ 
ficial observer, this place apparently bears no trace of relationship with the cult of 
Lord Jina. But carefully investigated, it would yield many a vestige of the 
faith I may mention a few that invited my attention incidentally i) An 
image of a Tirthakara was found buried m the butchers’ quaiter n) A Nishidln 
memorial stone was noticed in the same place in ) A fairly big and handsome 
sculpture of Par^vaiutha with his familiar serpent hood was discovered m the 
market area, iv) Another image of the same size and workmanship with the 
lion pedestal was detected in the same region This w r as evidently Maluviia 
These relics testify to the existence, at one time, of more than one line temple 
dedicated to the Jama deities and a good number of followers of the creed 
in this locality. 

^ GtJLBAROA 

This place has no better story to tell in regard to the vestiges oi 
the Jama creed, most of winch appear to have been either submerged 01 
destroyed I may mention a few that arrested my attention in the course 
of my survey 1) A fairly big and nicely cut stone image of P.iisvanatha 

Tirthakara m the sitting posture and bearing the characteristic serpent canopy 
was seen near a well m the Jagat area ii) A similar image of the same deity 
in standing posture was observed iu the same place Temples wheiein these 
images weie enshrined originally, might ha\e stood at one time somewhoio 
nearby. But no trace of them wus to be seen at present iii) A stone pillar 
24 
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rectangular in shape and moulded like the Manastambha was lying near the 
Hanuman temple outside the Brahmapura area. These objects may roughly be 
assigned to the twelfth century a. d. 

Hagargi 

This village included in the Saradgi taluk of the Payaga Jagir 
is about 5 miles to the east of Gulbarga. The belief is prevalent m regard 
to this locality that formerly it was a stronghold of the Jama faith, all the 
inhabitants having been its followers. This tradition is duly substantiated 
by the proportionately large number of Jama families residing m this 
village to the present day. Esther corroborative evidence on the subject 
is furnished by a piece of seulptuie discoveied near a well m this village. 
This sculpture consists of the figure of Parsvanatha Tirthakara attended 
by the two Sasanadevatas, Dharanendra and Padmavati, all carved m a 
single frame of stone. The image is fanly big m size. Evidently it must have 
been installed once upon a time m a temple dedicated to the deity. 
The well which is known as the Jmadevara Bhavi (i. e., the well of Jinadeva) 
has still preserved m its name the Jama associations of the bygone days. 

Harasur 

This big village is about 8 miles to the north-west of Gulbarga. 
It contains a large number of ancient temples and sculptures many of 
which are associated with Jainism. I noticed at least three Jaina 
temples and over a dozen beautiful stone images of Tirthakaras in and 
near them. The temples presented themselves as fair specimens of the 
Chalukyan architecture of the Mediaeval epoch, but unfortunately they 
were standing m a desolate condition. The images were not only not under 
worship, but were lying in a forsaken state Many of them were badly 
damaged and discarded. 

One of the temples was m a somewhat better state of preservation 
than the other two This was triple-shrined, containing three mnei shrines 
dedicated to three deities The presiding deity was Parsvanatha whose 
image was installed m the mam shrine facing the east. The image was 
fanly big m size, a fine specimen of sculpture having an imposing appearance. 
It was attended on the two sides by the Sasanadevatls, Dharanendra and 
Padmavati At the entrance into this shrine were seen the images of the same 
Jina on the two sides. Of the two collateral shiines facing the north and the 
south respectively 7 , the foimer again contained a similar image of the same 
deity 7 . 1 Outside the entrance of this shrine on each side were installed the 

1 I am not sure if this image could be SuparJva and not Parsvanatha. Epigraph*#* 
evidence is available to show that the image of Suparsva-was not unknown to 
parls An inscription on stme from Honwad, Bijapnr District, speaks of n 
phrined temple in that place, whose central deity was Amtmiitha, the t\ro side 
being Pnr&Aualka and SupurAa, Ind, Ant, Yol, XIX, p. 269. 
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images of the Yaksha paii, Dharai^eiidra and PadmavaiT Pndm.lvali was sur¬ 
mounted by the Kirtimukha motif and held in hoi four hands, a goad, a rosaiy 
a noose and a fruit. The other collateral shrine possessed an image of Maluura 
of like workmanship and appearance. On the two sides of its entrance ^ere 
set up the images of Mnhiivira and Chauvlsa Tiithakara, necessarily of smaller 
size. 

The other two temples were in ruins and the images owned by them 
were dislodged and seriously tampered with. Mention must be made heie of 
two inscribed slabs standing m the first temple described above. The writing 
on them was almost completely wiped out and, as 1 have narrated m the 
introductory remarks of inscription No. 17, this was a deliberate act on the pait 
of the temple priest. Had they been in good condition, the epigraphs should 
have furnished much useful information regarding the local histoiy of the Jaiua 
faith. Save the solitary family of the priest, no followers of the faith had 
survived, neither in this village, nor in the neighbouring locality. It was no 
wonder then that the Jama antiquities, as related above, had fallen a helpless 
victim to the foices of decay and destruction, and their condition w r ns woisemng 
with the passage of time. The above notice of the few surviving relics is 
enough to vouchsafe the fact that the village must have been an influential 
centre of the Jama creed m the heyday of its glory, and this fact becomes all 
the more significant, as it should be, wdien viewed in the larger context of its 
having been a Brahmnnical agrahara on the testimony of some of the well- 
preserved epigraphs of the locality. 

Hattanuru 

This village situated in the Afjalpur taluk of the Payaga Jfigir is about 
26 miles to the south-west of Gulbarga To a superficial obsei vei it might appear 
that this place was devoid of the vestiges of the Jama creed on account of the 
overwhelming predominance of the temples and other objects of the Yiias'aiva 
cult. A close and careful investigation however has revealed the existence of 
the following relics of the Jama faith* l) A small temple was found in a 
desolate condition in a corner of the village. Two images of the Tuthakaras 
in the seated posture of Palyankiisana weie noticed m the main shnne of the 
temple, li) Another image of Chauvlsa Tiithakara standing m the Kayotsmga 
posture was detected m the same temple oustide the mam shrine iii)One 
more Tirthakara image was lying m the premises of this temple. iv) A 
detached stone pedestal beanng the figuies of lions, which should have 
originally belonged to an image of Yardhanwna, now* missing, was built 
into the fort wall near the main gate of the village. 

At the entrance of the main shrine referred to above were seen 
the sculptnies of two Dvarapalakas bearing the Yaislmavite attributes oi 
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conch and disc. It was therefore evident that the temple was originally 
associated with the cult of Vaisbnavism. It may be seen from the presence 
of the large number of Jama images as indicated above that the village should 
have possessed more than one temple of the Jaina creed. Subsequently, with 
the ascendancy of the Vlra^aiva creed both the Jama and the Vaishnavite 
temples must have fallen into disuse, and so the Jama images appear to have 
been brought from their ruined temples and kept in the deserted Vaishnavite 
temple. Thus did the two creeds come closer and become friends in their comm- 
on adversity. In this manner we can explain the apparently anomalous position 
of the Jama images m a Vaishnavite temple. The Jama antiquities noted 
above are reminiscent of the considerable influence wielded by the cieed at 
one time over the inhabitants of this place. 

A few facts regarding the historical significance of this place as gath¬ 
ered from the inscriptions of the area deserve to be noted here. These inscri¬ 
ptions hail from Ghinmalli and are dated m the period of the 18th centuiy a.d. 
The early name of the place was Attinuru and it is characterised as a Fort. 
It was the headquarters of a tract consisting of eighty villages. This tract was 
uuder the administration of the chiefs of the Silahara stock. Epigraphical dis¬ 
coveries oi the past decades have revealed the existence of a large number of 
units of the Silahara families that had settled as petty local rulers, m the legi¬ 
on of the Grulbarga and Bijapur districts, including the Akkalkot area. One 
of these units was the family of chiefs administering over the tract of Attinuru 1 , 

Hunasi-Hadagali 
• • 

This is a petty village about 8 miles to the west of Gulbarga, It is 
looked upon as a holy place of pdgrimage and visited by Jamas of these parts, 
The sole object of interest for such pilgrims is an ancient Jaina temple that 
has smvived to the present day through all the storm and stress of the past 
eight centuries and over, m a region which was the scene of political revolu¬ 
tions and an aiena of waning cieeds. The temple is known as the Parsvanatha- 
Padinavati Basti. It is designated ‘Sri Kshetra Hunasi-Hadagali Par^vana* 
tha-Padmavati Basti’m the official records. 

The temple is situated m the western part of the village. It is a® 
extensive structure surrounded by a compound wall with a spacious 
court-yard pioviding accommodation for the pilgrims. Most of these con¬ 
structions are of later times excepting the mam shrine which has been some¬ 
how preserved as the earliest nucleus. The original temple appears to have 

1 This information is Lased on unpublished inscriptions of private collection 
article contributed to the Epigraphia Indica I haie discussed the history oE the 
branches of the Siluh&ra stock. See Vol XXVII, part IX, pp. G5-74, 
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been a product of the Chiilukyan school of architecture, and theie is evidence 
to surmise that it has undergone moie than one renovation dm ing the subse¬ 
quent centuries 

The images under worship in the central shrine were reported to he 
Par^vanTitha and Yardhamana Insufficiency of light stood m the way of my 
examming them carefully But theie seems to he no leason to doubt the vera¬ 
city of the information Epigrapkieal evidence, however, indicates that this 
must only be halftruth The contents of the inscription standing in the 
verandah of this temple, which has been edited elsewhere (Part II, No. 2), 
speak of the erection of the temple m honouL of Pai^vanutha and 
the consecration of the image It is likely that the same original image 
of Par^vanatha has been preserved to the present day The epigraph 
incidentally refers to another collateral deity, viz, Santmatha. It is 
not known when and under what eucumstances the lattei was replaced bv 
Vaidhamana. 

Now, we may scrutinize the icons placed in the veiandali of the 
temple i) Two of these are the Sasanadevatas of Parsvanatha, viV^ 
Dhara^endra and Padmavatl. The Yaksha couple lesembles each other 
in having the serpent hood and foui arms with their common attributes. The 
objects held m the four hands are as follows light uppei, a goad, light 
lower, a lotus bud, left upper, a noose; left lower, a fruit Padmavatl, 
though a secondary deity, assumed importance in course of time and was 
worshipped with great popularity 1 This fact explains the piommence 
attained by her in this place, li) The third image is that of Kali, locally known 
as Kalamma. This divinity is to be identified vith the Yidyadevi of the 
Jama pantheon She has four hands which bear the following attributes, 
right upper, Varada, right lower, swoid, left upper, shield; left lower, fiuit 
iii) Another sculpture is the repiesentation of two monks m seated posture with 
the miniature figure of the Jma oveihead A similar sculpture was noticed 
at Bankur, the identity of which has been discussed m an eaihei paragraph, iv) 
Images of Hanuman and Ganesa were also noticed by the side of the above 
deity Kalamma These point to the influence of popular Hindu religion on 
the Jama followers during the later period. 

In the same veiandali was noticed an inscription on a stone tablet. 
This recoid has been edited m full, in Part II ( No 2 ) The epigraph 
refers to a monk named Arlianandi Bettada Devaru who was ail ancestor of 
the line of spiritual teachers of Rakkasayya. Another preceptor who bore 

I As tin outstanding instance of the prominence gained by this deity vre may refer to the 
temple dedicated to PadturivaU at Humchcha m the Sbnnoga District, Mysore SVe 
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identical name figures in an inscription at Kannur in the Bijapur District. 1 
Arhanandi of the latter record lived m 1113 a. d. whereas the date of his 
namesake of the Hunasi-Hadagali inscription may roughly be ascribed to the 
middle of the 11th century a. d. Hence the two teachers must apparently 
be different. 

Inqalgi 

• 

This village included in the Chitapur taluk of the Payaga Jagir 
is about 4 miles to the south from the Shahabad Kmlway Station. It contains 
a large number of temples and other objects, some of which are associated 
with the cult of Jainism One temple dedicated to Lord Jma was found 
deserted in a desolate condition Another was a mass of ruins. They must 
have been fair specimens of the Chalukyan architecture in their well-preserved 
state. 

The first temple mentioned above is situated m the heart of the 
village close to the house of the Police Patil An inscription on stone found 
m this temple has been edited m Part II ( No. 1). The temple was constructed 
by JakaladevI, a queen of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI, and 
the circumstances of its origin have been narrated in an interesting maimer m 
the record Some images were observed in a damaged and neglected condition 
outside this temple. These appeared to have been originally associated with 
the temple. 

The second Jaina temple in rums noted before is popularly called 
the Jakkav vana or Vaijakkavvana Gudi (l. e., the temple of Jakkavva or Yaija* 
kkavva). It is located outside the village. Among the surviving fragments 
of the original temple the following may be mentioned i) Door-jambs with 
the carvings of the figures of the Jina m standing and sitting postures 
ii) The sculptuie of a deity called Jakkavva or Vavjakkawa. The figuie 
is of a non-descript appearance and may be either a Tlrthakara or Padmavatl. 
This otherwise uucared for image is occasionally recipient of some homage 
on the part of innocent womenfolk who offer flowers and light a lamp 
befoie it. 

It may be useful now to take into account some of the legends prevail¬ 
ing here- i) It is believed that the village was founded afteL the deity 
noticed above, to wit, Jakkavva or Vaijakkavva whose tutelage and influence 
are still perceptible among the inhabitants of the place. This is illustrated 
in the anwoman natuie of the women of the locality according to so 310 
observers. 2) Another legend is reminiscent of the past glory the pl^ c0 
is said to have enjoyed m good old days when the local merchants were trading 


1 An Hep on S. I Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 177, 
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m elephants and gems. Critically examined, these stories seem to contain 
somo grains of historical truth. Epigraphical evidence is at oui disposal, 
which shows that this village was allotted to his queen JakaladovI by 
Vikramfiditya VI and that it was administered by her. It may therefoie 
be concluded that these traditions which only appeal to be indistinct and 
tortuous echoes of the above event, attempt to poitiay in their own way 
a hazy picture of those times 

An inscription from Hirehngadahalli, Haven taluk, Dhaiwai Dt., 1 
speaks of one JakalamahadevI, a queen of Vikramaditya VI. The epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of the king; but its date is lost on account of the 
damaged and mutilated condition of the stone. This JakalamahadevI who 
appeaLs to have been ruling over the village, made a gift to the god 
Svayambhudcva. An examination of the pia^asti with which she is mtioduced 
shows that she was different from the JakaladevT of the Ingalgi lecoid This 
is confiimed also by the former’s religious leanings which aie indicated by the 
gift. Thus we have to conclude that Vikiamftditya VI had one moie queen 
who bore the same name as his queen of the Hunasi-Hadagah inscription, who 
was admimstenng a village m the Dharwar area, and who was most piobably 
a follower of the Brahmanical faith of her husband 

I have discussed at some length in my introductory remarks on 
the Ingalgi inscription the probable identity of the deity Maliu Manikya 
occurring m the record The point may further be elaborated m the light 
of additional evidence. An inscription from Hui^asikatti, Sampgaum taluk, 
Belgaum District, incidentally refers to the Basadi of Mapikyadeva at Kodana 
Purvadavalli which has been identified with the present-day Mugatkhan 
Hubballi The epigiaph is dated m a. d 1130-31 in the leign of the 
Western Chalukya king Bhfilokamalla and records a gift of land for the 

worship of the deity Eka&ilcya Pfir^vanatlia associated with the above-named 
temple of Mapikyadeva.* There is no indication in the recoid to determine 
the nature of the god Mamkyadeva. But it is cleai from the context 
that he, at any rate, could not have been Parlvauatha, for the latter figures 
in the same context as a collateral deity. However, it is not unlikely that this 
Manikyadeva stands for Vnrdhnmaua, the illustrious Jina of the pantheon. 
Jinamanikya Sui i s is the name borne by some members of the Jaina ascetic 
order Herein also we can possibly trace a reference to the particular divinity 
( viz , Vurdhamana ) of the Jaina pantheon, which was cbaiacterised as the 
‘manikya’ or gem among the Jmas or the Tirthaknras. 

1 In. Rep on S. I. Epigraphy, 1932-33, Appendix JD, No 103. 

2 Ind Ant, Vol N, p 1J2. 

3 Ibid., Vol, XI, p 250, 
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Eslagi 

« 

This village is about 14 miles to the west of the Chitapur Station 
on the Nizam’s State Railway. It is regarded as a holy place and its sanctity 
is compared with that of the Kasi Kshetra. This claim is justified by the 
presence, in this place, of a large number of temples dedicated to Siva. In the 
midst of these monuments of the Brahmanieal faith it is interesting to observe 
the remains of a huge Jama temple which was found lying in a deplorably 
desolate condition. The stately image of Par^vanatha with his serpent hood 
and other paraphernalia, which must have once consecrated and adorned the 
temple, was still lying m the debris of ruins. No inscription pertaining to 
this temple could be traced. All the monuments referred to above may be 
roughly ascribed to the 12th century a. d The old name of this place as 
gathered fiom inscriptions in other temples was Kaluge It was the headquar¬ 
ters of the district styled Mannedadi Thousand. The town was the headquar¬ 
ters of the chiefs of the Bana family, who were ruling in these parts. 

Malkhed 
• » 

This village situated in the Sedam taluk has been identified with 
Manyakheta, the eminent capital of the Rashtrakutas of the Dekkan. I have 
explored this place carefully during my visits to it more than once, with a view 
to secure confirmatory evidence m support of this identification But I was 
rather disappointed with my findings which are as follows. Firstly, this place 
is poor in antiquities most of which are of a late peiiod. Secondly, there is 
no trace whatsoever of either the monuments or inscriptions of the Rashtrakuta 
times. In the neighbouring villages which, as we shall see presently, are said to 
have constituted the suburbs of the great metropolis, I discovered some inscrip¬ 
tions of the later Ohalukyas, but no single inscription of the Rashtrakutas was 
found anywhere 1 This glaring dearth of eaily relics may probably be ascribed 
to the close proximity of the river Kagina which might have swept them away 
or submerged them by its overflowing operations. Excavations may yet reveal 
some of them. Tins suggestion is justified by the reported vestiges of old tempi 63 
and other structures noticed by the residents of this place m the course of 
diggings for the foundations of new houses. 

Now we shall focus our attention for a while on the local traditions 
which are the next important, though secondary, souices of our information in 
the present enquiry. A tradition which unmistakably identifies th is place w ith 

1 It is probable that the place name Majakttaka mentioned m the MndhOj 

of Pdga\nrman, of about the Gth century \ n., is indenital wjtb MnlkhCd. El ^ 
identification be correct, it would be the earliest epigrnphical e\idcnce rcgs rijir - 
the existence of the place prior to the times of the Rashtrakutas Vide PrV-> r ^ 
of ICammdn Research in Bombay Protmcc, from 1911 to 191G, p. 71. 
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the illustrious capital of the Riishtrakutas, is pic^alent among the common folk 
of these parts. Accoidmg to this tradition it is believed that this was a very 
big city extending as far as Sedam, 10 miles to the east, and up to Daijdoti, 
4 miles to the west, and including among its suburbs the modem twin tillages 
of Nilhalh and Konkanolh between Sedam and MalkliOd. Malkhed, a<? the 
leport goes, was the seat of the royal palace, the impenal sccietaLiate was 
housed at Sedam; the anny was stationed atDapddti; and the treasury was 
deposited at Nilhalli-Konkanalli. In support of this contention the name Dan- 
doti is said to have been derived from the woid ‘da^du’ meaning ‘an army’, 
which has thus retained its old association to the present day. 1 

Greater corroboration of this belief is vouched by the memories che¬ 
rished by the Jaina community of this region These reminiscences, which may 
be characterised as peculiarly Jaina traditions, emphasise in their own way 
on two intei-ltnked aspects of the problem; to wit, one, Malkhed was the head¬ 
quarters of the Rfishtrakutas of the Dekkan who were great patrons of 
Jainism; and two, it was an important ecclesiastical centre of the faith. We 
cannot, in this context, lule out the possibility that some of these traditions 
might have been influenced by the statements contained in the eailiei works 
of the Jaina religious literatuie. Nevertheless we shall notice them here for 
what they are worth. 

Chronologically reviewed, the importance of Malkhed as a seat of Jain¬ 
ism dates Rom the early period of the first centuiy a. d. Accoidmg to the 
later testimony of Haribhadrasuri, the author of Samyaktvasaptati, Malkhed 
with its neighbourhood was inhabited by a fairly good number of followers of 
the Svotambara school of Jamism, when Padahptachaiya who lived circa first 
century a. d , visited the place 2 . It is revealing to note in this connection 
that this evidence of literature in legaid to the existence of the followers of 
the Svotambara school in the south is substantiated by the testimony of the 
copper plate recoid of the Kadamba king Mriges'avaima, which speaks of ‘the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, engaged in the works as enjoined by 
the excellent religion propounded by the Arhat’, who lived in the 5th century 
A. D. in as southern a part of the country os the region of Banav.lsi. 3 

The belief is voiced m ceitam quarters associating Malkhed with the 
great teacher Kondakundacharya. Another source of wider credence makes 

1 The old name of the village js met with in the form Dnndnhatti in on inscription from 
Tcngali of about the 12th century \. o (Part II, No 1G) The latter part of the 
term which is hath may he connected either with the Kannada expression hntti deno¬ 
ting ‘a settlement’ or with the Tamil word pad mewnng ‘an abode’, as for instance m 
the famous place-name Tirapati 

2 Mys. Arch Report, 1923, pp. 10-11. 

3 lnd. Ant, Yol VII, p 37. 

25 
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the great disputant Akalahka, a native of this place. We have no means at our 
disposal to verify if the latter tradition has any independent locus standi of its 
own or to determine if it merely echoes the statements of such literary works 
as the Katb&koga and the Akalanka-charita. It is not again unlikely that this 
tradition might have derived its inspiration from yet another source of informa¬ 
tion which establishes the relationship of Akalahka with the Deva Samglia 
of Manyakhota. 1 While examining the antiquities of Aland we have noted 
the tradition asserting the foundation at Malkhed of a pontifical seat of the 
Jaina teachers by Jinasona Bhattaraka, 2 the reputed preceptor of the Rash- 
trakuta emperor Nnpatunga Amoghavarsha ( 9th century a. d. ). 

Now we may concentrate our attention on the antiquities proper of 
the place. Leaving aside stray fragments of architectural structures of the 
bygone age, such as door jambs, lintels, etc., which are found here and there in 
a small number, since they lead us to no definite results in our quest, we shall 
proceed to the Nominatha Jinalaya, the only surviving relic of the Jaina faith. 
The edifice is neither stately nor conspicuous in dimensions. Still it creates an 
impression of solid and decent specimen of good architecture. The temple 
seems to have undergone more than one renovation. Parts of the structure 
and most of the images deposited herein bear the stamp of archaic style. Taking 
all aspects into account we may broadly ascribe the period of the 10th to the 
13th century as the age of the temple. 

Apart from the main image of Neminatha Tirthakara in the sanotum, 
the temple is a Depositary of a large number of sculptures. These consist of the 
Tlrthakaras, their ^asanadevatas and other divinities. They are deposited in 
the central hall and in the verandah of the temple. Most of them are of fairly 
big size and nicely executed. I was not able to examine them in detail on 
account of insufficiency of light and other difficulties. So I shall mention some 
of them here in a general way. The huge image of Par^vanatha placed in the 
verandah is handsomely imposing. It is attended by the Yaksha pair on its two 
sides, Dharapondra and Padmavati, Inside the central hall were found among 
others the following sculptures. Chauvisa Tirthakara and Nandi^vara; a two¬ 
armed Yakshipl which may be identified either with Ambika, the Sasanadevata 
of Neminatha or with Siddhayika, that of Mahavira; Sarasvatl or Srutadevi 
and Bhairava or Kshetrapala. A representation of the Gapadhara-valaya- 
yantra was also noticed here. 

Even these cursory details are enough to show that all these sculptures 
representing several deities of the Jama pantheon could not have original^ 

1 S. R. Sharma: Jainism. and Karnatak Culture, p. 30. , 

2 Tins Jmasuna appears to have belonged to the Sona gana. He is to be distingtn filie 
from bis namesake author of Harrvam^apur&pa, who was his contemporary and belong 6 
to the Punnata Samghaj Ind. Ant, Vol. XV, p. 142. 
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belonged to the Neminatha temple. So we have to infer that they have been 
brought over from different temples of the locality after then disinption in the 
declining days of the faith and placed together in tins single surviving temple of 
moderate dimensions. We may note m this connection an illuminating ti edition 
prevalent among the followers of the creed. It is believed that this place 
contained fourteen Jama temples which weie repositories of fourteen caskets of 
sacred scriptures (siddhanta pcihgc) and that they have gone underground. 
Leaving aside the latter part of the belief winch only explains an ay an 
unpleasant historical truth, the tradition stands solidly supported on the evidence 
of the sculptures noticed above. Furthermore it helps us to account for their 
presence in one particular place. 

In my introductory remarks on Inscription No. 14 of Part II I have 
discussed at length the importance of the epigraph incised on a pillar of the 
Neminatha temple and its contrrbution to the study of the history of the Jaina 
church at Malkhcd. The grandiloquent title, Srl-nijn-ghatikasthana Dilli- 
Malayfidri-Vijayanagara-Varanga-Patia-Pombuchcha-chaturvidha-siddha-sirnha- 
sanadhl^vara, associated with the pontifical seat of Malkhcd, seems to bear some 
historical significance and is reminiscent of the glorious days enjoyed by it in 
the Mediaeval Epoch. In this prasasti Malkhcd is referred to by the lather 
sophisticated name Malayadri. In the epigraphical recoids explored by me at 
this place and m the neighbouring villages, ranging from the 12th century 
onwards, the place is mentioned as Maleyaklieda. This place again is chara¬ 
cterised in the above prasasti as a ghatika-sthana or ‘a seat of higher learning* 
and siddha-simhasana (primeval pontifical throne) m conjunction with four other 
places, namely. Drill, Vijayanagara, Varanga and Pombucheha. The conception 
of a siddha-simhasana, as applied either to a royal or pontifical throne, appears 
to be of a later date and perhaps of Jaina association. This coupled with the 
inclusion of DillI in the list strengthens the view m favour of a late origin 
of the prasasti. Pombucheha is the modern Humehcha of the Shimoga Dt. 
in the Mysore State. It is referred to as Patti-Pombuchcha in earlier 
records The expression ‘Varanga 7 m the above prasasti is again a place-name 
and it may be identified with Varanga m th Udipi taluk of the South Kauara 
Dt. It is a decaying Jaina centre of secondary imporatnee containing Jama 
temples with inscriptions and a branch Matlia. With the inclusion of this place 
in the list the number of siddha-simhasanas will be five and not four as specified. 
This is one more indication which goes to piove the late origin and patched-up 
nature of the prasasti. 

The Jama belief again regarding the conventional seats of learning 
which arc also termed as Vidyasthunas (of. ghatikCisthuna of the above prasasti) 
seems to vary in their contents ns w ell as their number according to the regional 
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prominence. For mstanc the North Indian tradition mentions eight Vidya- 
sthanas which are all m the north, viz., Jaipur, Delhi, Gwalior, Ajmer, 
Nagaur (Rajputana) Rampur-Bhanpur (near Indore), Karanja and Surat. 
The Mysore Jainas, according to another tradition, mention only four Vidya- 
sthanas, viz., Delhi, Kolhapur, Jma Kanchi and Penukonda . 1 While retain¬ 
ing Delhi, the Malkhed version differs from this materially and substitutes 
Malkhed, Vijayanagara, Yaranga and Humehcha as the four other components 
of the Chatuh-Simhasana. We have to note in this connection the significant 
fact that the Vidyasthanas are invariably taken to be identical with the reli¬ 
gious headquarters of the pontiffs. 

The authors of the Studies m South Indian Jainism refer to a compo¬ 
sition named Jaina Birudavali and cite an extract from the same at the end 
of their work . 2 It is not known if the extract comprises the whole piece of 
composition or only a portion of it. The extract in question appears to be a 
later day compilation wherein the compiler seems to have pieced together 
whatever bits of information he could lay his hand on, regarding the Jaina 
teachers of a particular line or lines. We can trace m this extract an allusion 
to the Sarasvata gachchha and Balatkara gana which was the monastic affilia¬ 
tion of the Malkhed gurus. Proceeding further, the extract seems to contain 
a reference to the Siddhasimhasana of Malkhed, which name appears to have 
been read and copied wrongly as Malebegada for Maleyakheda. We also 
note with interest the occurrence of some of the descriptive phrases, names 
and epithets of the teachers of the Malkhed pattavali m the extract under 
reference, for instance, Rayarajaguru, Mahavadisvara, tat-pattambhoja-divaka- 
rayamana, etc. But the unreliable nature of the pedigree of the teachers in 
the extract is betrayed by the absence of proper order and lack of chronologi¬ 
cal sense in the enumeration of the succession of teachers. The Birudavali, 
however, seems to contain a few authentic allusions to the Malkhed teachers 
and therefore deserves to be explored further in detail. 

The foregoing detailed examination of the Jaina antiquities aod 
associations of Malkhed is enough to convince us of its importance as a Jama 
centre from the earliest days till almost modem times. Many eminent teach¬ 
ers wielding influence in the country lived and flourished here. As Ja* na 
religious institutions are particularly renowned for their patronage of learning 
and generally possess ancient works on religion and other subjects, an attempt 
was made to explore them here. There are reasons to believe that this plnce 
must have preserved at one time a good collection of manuscripts, but the 
forces of disruption appear to have played their part during the laterjBY' 

1 Ind. Ant., Y 0 1. XXXII, p. 460. 

2 Studies m South Indian Jainism, pp. 132-34, 
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Consequently, my search proved futile. It was reported that some 59 manu¬ 
script works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada surviving in the Neminfitha 
temple were taken away some time before by Pfc Devakinandanji of the 
Mahavira Brahmacharya^rama, Karanja, Beiar. Through the kindness of 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye I was able to secure a list of these works. They make 
an interesting reading. Some of the works are aheady published and are 
familiar to the students of Kannada literature. In order to indicate the 
importance of such collections I cite below a few names from the list; 
I) Dhammo Mangalamukkittham (Praki.it); 2) BAhubalickaritra (Kannada); 
3) Ramaya^a by Brahma Jmadasa;4) Samyaktvakaumudi (Kannada) - 
5) Jnanachandra Kavya (Kannada); 6) Sarasvata Vyakarana ( Kannada ); 
7) Dharmamrith. (Kannada); 8) Tatvarthasutra (Kannada), 9) Chintamapi 
(Kannada); 10) Sri Gita-vltaraga Ashtapada Tik.i ( Kannada); 11) Dharma- 
pariksha (Kannada), 12) Hanuman Chantia (Sanskrit); and 13) Anjana- 
charitra (Kannada). 

Saradagi 

• 

This village is about 8 miles towaids the east from Gulbarga. It 
comprises the headquarters of a small taluka in the Paynga Jagir of Sbaha- 
bad. It is populaily known as Srinivasa Saradagi on account of the existence, 
here, in the past, of a beautiful temple dedicated to the god Srinivasa, which 
has now been converted into a mosque. Judging from the good number of 
antiquities scatbeied in the locality, the place appears to have been a fairly 
important seat of Brahmanical cultme. And it was a pleasant surpiise to find 
in the midst of these antiquities some vestiges of the Jaina faith. I was able 
to detect here a slab of stone bearing finely carved figures of two ascetics in 
the sitting posture, surmounted by a small figure of the Jma with the charac¬ 
teristic symbol of the triple umbrella. I have discussed above the significance 
of these representations which were found m other places also. As these 
sculptures were associated in the former instances with the Jaina temples, 
it would be reasonable to assume that this piece also was originally connected 
with a Jaina religious structure 

SEdam 

• 

This town constitutes the headquarters of a taluk of the name in the 
Gulbarga Dt. It is about 10 miles towards the east from Majkhud. While 
examining the antiquities of Malkhed, I have noted a local tradition connect¬ 
ing this place with Malkhed of the good old days when the latter formed the 
capital city of the RaskUakiita rulers of the Dekknn. But no relics which 
could definitely be ascribed to the age of the Rashtrakutns—neither inscrip¬ 
tions nor monuments—could be traced here. All the antiquities of the place 
are of a later date. 
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The place is rich in antiquities such as temples and inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to the orthodox school of the Brahmanical cult and also of the Jaina faith. 
Among the latter mention may be made of three Jaina temples which were 
found in an awfully neglected and desolate condition. Constructed in the Cha- 
lukyan style, they must have stood as decent specimens of architecture in their 
original state. Two of these are situated m the Settiyara Oni and the third 
one is in the Potters’ Colony. Inscriptions in these temples have been edited 
in full (Nos. 3-6 and 8) in Part II of this volume. In the introductory remarks of 
these epigraphs I have described in detail the condition of these temples. 
In line 44 of Inscription No. 3 there occurs an allusion to a local Jaina temple 
named Loka Jinalaya. It might have been built by a chief named Loka of the 
Haihaya family. This temple could not be traced. Besides the image of 
Par^vanatha in the Chikka Basadi, a few mutilated sculptures of Tirthakaras 
were found by the side of a well in the Settiyara Oni. 

In the introductory remarks of Inscription No. 7 I have dwelt upon 
the cult of the deity Jvalim or Jvalamalmi whose worship appears to have been 
prevalent in this place. Indranandi composed the Jvalamalinl-stotra at Manya- 
kheta or Malkhed which is close to Sedam. 1 This piece of information lends 
further confirmation to the prevalence of the cult of Jvalim in this locality as 
revealed by the Sedam epigraph. It has been shown elsewhere that this 
deity was popular in other parts of Karnataka also. The cult of Jvalamalin! 
appears to date from earlier times and may have been introduced in the Tamil 
country from Karnataka where it was widely prevalent. Further support for 
this suggestion is gained from the discovery of an early commentary of the 
work in ancient Kannada language written probably by Indranandi himself by 
the period of the 10th and 11th century a. d. 2 

The Inscription No. 3 from this place introduces us to the teacher 
Prabliachandra Traividya Bhattaraka who is stated to have belonged to the 
Ma[du]va gana. Nothing is known regarding the affiliation of this gana But 
it is possible to draw an inference regarding the same on the analogy of a 
cognate order which flourished in the Andhra country. The Mahyapundi 
grant of Ammaiaja II assignable to the 10th century a. d. reveals the existence 
of a section of the Jama ascetic order named Koti-Maduva or Maduva g ana 
which was associeted with the Yapamya Samgha 8 It is therefore likely that 

1 Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p 34 

2 An Rep. on S. I Epigraphy, 1928-29, p, 88, Progress of Kannada Research in Bomh 3 ! 

Province, 1941-46, p. 25, 

3 Ep Ind , Yol IK, p. 56, 1.50 The text containing this information is faulty } it rea ^ 

‘srI-y&pamya-3nmha-prapujya-k0ti-Maduva-ganesa-mukbyo yah ’ Herein v e D3I1 1 

as ^cll construe the name of the gana as Maduva only instead of .Kofi-Haduva an 

take the expression ‘prapujya-kOti’ as a qualifying adjunct. 
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Madura gnna of the Sedarn lccoid was similarly connected with the Y.lpanlya 
Samgha. This surmise is further supported by the fact that there existed in 
these parts other oiders of teachers who belonged to the Yupanlya Samgha. 
Prabhiichandia, it may be noted, was a renowned Mantiavadt. 

In the mtLoduction to Inscnption No 4 I have discussed at some length 
the heroic nature of the residents of Sedimba or ancient Sedam with particular 
reference to the ‘fifty-two warriors’ who are characterised as of primeval fame. 
Besides the allusion in the Bom record to these valiant champions as pointed 
out in the discussion, one moie inscription at Mugad in the Dhatwar Dt 
contains a specific refcience to the galaxy of veterans. 1 It is sti iking to observe 
that these heroic traditions of yore were handed down to the present generation 
in the from of a peculiar custom This was the unique practice of boxing 
tournaments which the inhabitants of the town used to hold on a mass scale 
regularly on two occasions every year till it was stopped by the government 
recently on account to its evil consequences. 2 

Tengali 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Malkhod It 
does not at present possess any Jama antiquities worth the name. But as 
shown in the introductory portion of Inscription No. 16, it must have had at 
least one Jama temple in the 12th century A. d Mention may be made here 
of the sculpture of a Tlrthakara bearing on its back the Inscription No 15. 
From this inscription and anothei from Adaki we are acquainted with the 
existence, m these parts, of a line of teacheis who belonged to the Vandiyur 
gana of the Yapanlya Samgha This section of the ascetic order was not quite 
unknown previously; for the Sudi Plates of Butuga II, which have been dubbed 
ns spurious, specifically lefer to this gana and the Samgha 8 The name of the 
gaija has been rend therein as Vadiyur. The name occurs in the same form 
in the Tengali inscription also and the anusvnra in the name has been supplied 
from the Adaki version of the name which contains an anusvara. 

Now I shall turn to the places in the Kopbal District 

Aduru 

This village is situated in the Yalbaigi taluk of the Kopbal Dt. The 
following Jama relics were noticed here, i) A basadi (temple) m an indific- 

1 Bomb Knrn Inscription', Vol I, pt i, p 72 

2 VTemay also note m tins connection tint a similar tradition prc\ oiled in the fomnnj 
nneicnl city of Pratishtboua or modern Paithan Prati'hth’ino was invented vilb Joinn 
traditions nnd writers of Jnina persuasion have incorporated them m fhe.r wort*. 
Jimprabhastiri who lived circo 15th centnry \ d, motes specific mention, m ht< wor.. 
Kalpoprodtpo, of the ‘fifty-two warrior'’ celebrated in thn* capital of the S torchons*, 
J B 11 HAS, Vol X/p 134 

3 Bp. Ind , Vo! Ill, p. ISO 
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rent state of preservation, ii) An image of a Tirthakara lying in a neglect¬ 
ed condition near the temple of the god Kallinatha (Siva) ni) A mutilated 
stone-pedestal of a Tirthakara bearing finely carved figures of Hons. Lion 
being the emblem of the last Tirthakara, viz., Mahavlra, the pedestal must 
have been originally associated with the lost image of the deity. Damaged 
syllables of an epigraph were traced on this pedestal (Inscription No. 52). 

Kopbal 


This highly interesting town has been the scene of my exploiative 
activities more than once; and I have ransacked the antiquities of this place 
some time in collaboration with local friends interested in research and some 
time single-handed. The place has also been visited by other scholars and 
members of the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. Some aiticles and 
monographs containing the results of their findings have been pubfished so far. 
As is often the case m such circumstances, it becomes difficult to apportion 
or assign the credit of such discoveries among the different individuals, since 
their efforts severally and jointly contribute to the sum total of the results. 
For instance, some of the discoveries which could be claimed as belonging 
exclusively to the present writer, have been incorporated in his article entitled 
Kopana-Koppala by the late Shn. N. B. Shastn of Kopbal 1 For the simple 
reason that most of the inscriptions discovered at Kopbal were copied and 
studied also by myself, simultaneously with other explorers, I have included 
them in my present collection, m addition to such epigraphs as are to be credi¬ 
ted solely to my personal account. In this way, the total number of inscrip¬ 
tions hailing from this place, edited in Part III of this volume exceeds all the 
inscriptions hitherto published or noticed by other scholars. 

In regard to the epigraphical material from Kopbal set forth in detail 
in this volume the following special features deserve to be emphasised. i) Th' 8 - 
is the first systematic endeavour of its kind to bring together all the Jama 
epigraphs of the holy place, n) Some of the inscriptions were never noticed 
before and they are being published here for the first time, iii) The readings 
and interpretations of certain epigraphs given here differ materially in certain 
respects form those of other scholars who have published them. These have 
been discussed at length in their proper places. 

Now I shall take a bird’s-eye-view of the principal antiquities of the 

place with a view to assess its importance. In the prehistoric age of the early 

millenniums before the advent of the Christian Bra, the hills and valk) 3 

adjoining this town appear to have been inhabited by a human race of pig® 165 

as testified by the presence, to the present day, of their funeral relics 
— —- — . - ■ ■ — ■■ -—-* . — _ 

1 Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vol XXII, No. 3 ( 1938). 
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as the Dolmens and the Stone Circles It is interesting to note how the 
recollection of these ancient times lias been presened in a peculiar numnei 
by (he local tradition which recognises these structuies under such a 5 

the Moieia Agasi (i. e , the gate of the Moies), Moicia An gad 1 (i e , the 
shop of the Moies ), etc The expression ‘More’ is to be derived fLom the 
teim Maury a, and these labels are apparently leimni^eeiit of the histone 
times when this legion was pLobably under the influence of the Mauiyun 
Empue But a critical examination will lead to the conclusion that such 
traditions need not be inter pi eted literally as they only indicate half-way 
attempts of a confused and unhistonc mind to describe m a \ague manner 
unfamiliar objects of the bygone age 

Another set of traditions takes us into the lealm of the Mahabharala 
and the Puranns These legends seem to assume that this place was asso¬ 
ciated with certain incidents in the life of the Pandarns, paiticulaily dining the 
penod of their exile. Hence it is that certain spots in the Kopbal lulls aie 
styled Pfmdavara Vat bar a or Pandavara Vathala (1 e., the shed of the Panda- 
vas). Further amplification of this belief may be tiaced in the names like 
Indraklla Parvata, Aijunana Gundu(i. e, ArjunaS bouldei) and Handiya 
Gutidu (i e., Boar’s boulder), etc., given to specific hills and lull-tops in the 
region These appellations are apparently calculated to justify the claim that 
Arjuna performed Ins penance in the hills of Kopbal foL the acquisition of the 
miraculous weapon Pasupata. 

Coming to the Buddhist times this place appears to bare been consi¬ 
dered a convenient centre for the propagation of that faith in South India fiom 
the times of Asoka The two minor edicts of the emperor engraved on the 
rocks of the Gavimatha and Pallakki Guudu, discovered recently, confii m this 
surmise Konkmapulo w Inch was a great seat of Buddhism accoi dmg to the 
narrative of Yuan Chwangwho visited it during the 7 th centuivA n , has 
been identified with Kopbal 1 Fioin (Ins we aie lead to the plausible infeience 
that Kopbal had by this time proved to he a fertile field foL the growth ot the 
Buddlnst faith which seems to have flourished here approximately from the 
3rd century r> c to the 7th century a. j> 

Jainism too, along with Buddhism, must have wended its way to this 
attractive place from the eaily eentui les oefoie the Christian ei.*, though no 
direct evidence is available on the poun Still, the early peueu.ition of the 
Jama cieed m the 3id century n c. further south as fai as Si ivana IF go a m 
the Kannada countly as attested In the Bhadr.thlhu-Cimndiagupta ti dit on, 

1 MeJi io\nl Jumcm p lSs-S? Contra Kuukmapnlo nJentihc i vxlh 1 a in .si JCa \ 
Kuln, p 02, ISo 3 
26 
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the early age attributed to Kondakunda and other teachers who championed 
the cause of the faith m the South, and the patronage and support confeired 
upon it by the early rulers of the Ganga and Kadamba families of Karna¬ 
taka, are pointers that squarely justify the above assumption. The earliest 
epigraphical record that testifies to the eminence of Sravana Belgola as a 
Jaina holy place is approximately assigned to the 7th century a. d. This com¬ 
pares favourably with the earliest epigraphical reference to Kopbal as contain¬ 
ed m a damaged inscription from Halgen ( No. 47) of the present collection, 
to be assigned approximately to the same period, though there is nothing in 
the record to connect it with Jainism. 


Reference to this place occurs in three forms in the epigraphs: 
Kupana, Kupina and Kopana. The earliest allusion to the locality as a 
holy abode from the Jama religious point of view is found m an inscription 
at Kopbal itself dated in the 9th century a d. (No. 19). Subsequently, 
in the course of about a century or so, refeiences to this place as a 
sacred centre of Jainism, gleaned from the epigraphical sources and 
contemporary literature, become sufficiently numerous and substantial, which 
go to establish its supremacy. 1 From .these it looks as though this 
place vied with Sravana Belgola at one time and overshadowed its glory 
for the time being. It is in no way easy either to trace the reasons 
that were responsible for the rise of this place as the holiest resort of 
the Jama religion or to assess the factors that contributed to its growth. 
The following outstanding features however emerge from a close perusal 
of the epigraphical and literary references to this place between the 9th 
and the 13th centuries a. d. 


i) It was reckoned as the foremost and supremely sacred amongst 
the Tirthas or holy resorts According to an inscription fiom the Shimoga 
District it was ‘distinguished among the millions of Jama sacred places.’, h) 
Its purity was considered par excellence and cited as a standard of compan 5011 - 
lii) It was replete with temples and shrmes dedicated to the differen 
deities of the Jama pantheon, iv) Monks and lay disciples of various ascetic 
orders were residing here conducting their religious practices, v) hulers 


Kopbal is referred to m Nos. 26 , 46 to 40 and 53 of the present collection. In 
of the Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions, Yol. I, part I, from Lakkundi, dated m A.n. 1 
Kopbal is referred to as Kupina in laudatory terms. Nos. 127, 191, 345, 384 nn ^ 
of the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola contain reference to Kopbal It finds 
m Nagar 46, Shimoga 64 and Shikanpur 317 also For references from Tamil 1D ® ^ 

tions cited and discussed by the lateC R Krishnamaoharlu see the Kannada InsonP 
of Kopbal (Hyd. Arch. Senes, No 12, p 3-5) Among the literary notzcesthe fo 
may be cited* Ch&mundaraya’s Adipurana, verse 15, Ranna's Ajitan&thapnrim 11 ) 

Xii, verse 6. For further datails see Mediaeval Jainism pp 187—99, etc. 
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and ofHcials of the slate vindicated then lehgiou^ fervour by creeling 
temples in this hoiv place vi) Ascetic-i fiom different parts of the countn 
came to this place with a view to end then lives by the leligiom ntc of 
sanyasana The earliest renowned instance available on the point is 
peihaps that of the monk Kum.iiasuna who appLoached this place fiom 
Mulgund for the puipose 1 vii) it was a populaL centre of pilgrimage, 
attracting people fiom far and neai places. 2 

One deploiable fact, however, that weighs heavily on oui judgment 
while holding oui balance between Kopbal and Siavana Belgola, merits 
particular notice This is the rum and destruction that has befallen the 
Jama antiquities of Kopbal as contrasted with those of Sravana Jiejgola, 
which have neveL been subjected to the fatal hand of the vandal, at any 
rate, to the extent of the former But even in the piesent disrupted 
state of its relics, the laige number of epigraphs constituting either 
the memorials of those zealous aspirants who courted death on its hills 
under the vow of sallekhana or the autogiaphs of pilgrims visiting the 
place, the figuies of Tiithakaias and the representations of the Nishidlu scene 
carved out on the rocks of hills, pillars, coping stones, dooi-jambs, fragmentary 
sculptures and pedestals of images, which were originally associated as then 
integral parts with several temples and shrines, discovered here and theie and 
extensively built into the modern houses and structures—all these speak eloqu¬ 
ently for the eminence of the place as a Jaina holy centre, while adding their 
own weight of local evidence to the testimony of external souices Inscriptions 
hailing from the Mysore State 3 speak of the unusually laige number of Jaina 
temples, which was a characteristic featuie of tins holy place Reminiscence 
of tins past phenomenon is still preserved m a local saying winch avers that 
the town contained 772 Jaina temples and was regarded by the Jama com¬ 
munity as sacied as the KfisI Kshetia oi Banaras, the famous holy place of the 
Hindus. This numerical figure, even though it looks rather conventional and 
may not be literally true, unmistakably denotes the proverbially huge 
nuinbci of its temples. From among these shinies, a temple dedicated to 
Chandiniutha oi Ohandiaprabha Tirthakaia must have stood prominent and 
been widely known anion* the followeis of the faith This fact is disclosed 
bv the imprecatory passage m a copper plate charter of Keiadi Sadasiwt 
N.tvaka, which places this deity on pai with Gummatanutha of Siaiana 
Belgola and the Ncimsv.na of Ujjantagiri 4 

1 ChamuihlnrA}ft’ 1 ; Adipurana, ver<c 10 

2 In the Somana lnclmntre of INi.Jiw’in n, Ivann^Jn pact of the br;rnnin£ of the 
Uth century, there n an alias on to the MnlvihAri srsm ns from Kop*i IL-.n cbn- 
ndriknvv-i ( Mysore UrmiMh publicn* on, 1233), Introduction, p sis 

3 Kp Cnrn , V 0 1* II, No 127, Vol. VII, SI . No 317, c*c. 

4 1 p Ind , Vol XX, P 24 
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From incidental allusions in inscriptions as also from the surviving 
relics explored m the locality we are m a position to glean a few names 
of the temples that adorned this town at one time. Here is a list 
of such temples 1) Arasiya Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 2)- Chandranatha 
Basadi ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 94), 3) Jayadhira Jinalaya (Ins. No. 46); 
4) Kuga Jinalaya (Ins Nos. 23-24), 5) Nemmatha Basadi (still 

surviving and under worship), 6) Pushpadanta Jinalaya (Ins. No 25), 
7) Santaladeviyara Basadi (Ins. No. 29), 8) Santmatha Basadi A deta¬ 

ched image of Santmatha Tirthakara was found preserved in the Nemmatha 
Basadi. This must have been brought here from the temple originally dedica¬ 
ted to the god, which, later on, must have gone to ruin. 9) Timambarasiya 
Basadi (Ins. No. 29), 10) Tirthada Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 11) According 

to Ins. No. 22 a temple was erected by Kalya^akirti on the spot where Simh- 
anandi expired. Traces of this temple can be detected even to the present 
day near the cave. 12) Images of Padmavatl and other deities are found 
deposited m the Nemmatha Basadi. These might have originally belonged 
to the temples dedicated to Parsvanatha Tlrthakaia and other divinities. 1 
13) The present day Venkatesa temple m the fort area must have been a 
Jama temple formerly. This is revealed by the pillars bearing the figures of 
Jinas and other vestiges discovered here. 2 

I may incidentally notice a few interesting facts regarding the 
political history of the place as revealed by recent epigraphical diseovenes 
The hilly region and the hill fort of Kopbal appears to have been consideied 
one of the mightiest natural strongholds of strategic importance from the 
early times. 3 Inscriptions explored m the aieaof the Gulbarga and Bijapur 
districts contain allusions to a family of Silahara chiefs who had settled in that 
region, but originally hailed from Kopanapura or Kopbal. 4 This fact is proved 

1 The late Mr Shastn in his article on Kopaua-Koppala refers to a temple named 
Kopanatlrthada Dannayaka Basadi at Kopbal (Kan. Sahitya Pari Patrike, 0 
XXII, No 3) This is obviously due to wrong understanding of the real positioD 
See the introduction of Ins No 49. 

2 I have noticed a few more cases like the above and may mention one conspicnofl 
instance here. In the modern Vlrabhadra temple at Nesargi, Sainpgaon 0 > 
Belgaum Dt, figures of the Jinas are carved on the doors and images of tvren y 
Tfrthakaras aie found inside the shrme From this it beoomes evident tbat^ 
was originally a Jnina temple. An image of a Jama deity with an inscription 
pedestal was seen in this temple till recently But it is reported to have 
destroyed a few yeais back ! 

3 The latest testimony to the effect is from Sir John Malcom, Journal of the 
Arch Society, 1916, p. 93. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, PP 68-9. 
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by the title Kopanapuiovarfidhisvaia ovrncd by tliesc chiefs; and lln c title, a<< 
in analogous instances, denotes their supi emney o\er the town at one tunc 
The epigiaphs furnishing this mfoimation lange fiom the 11th eentiny 
onwards. Hence we may place the lule of the Sil.lh.lia chiefs o\ci Kopbal 
and the adjoining legion loughly during the penod of the Olh and 10th 
centuries a. d. 

Instances aie also amilable of chiefs, who did not belong to the 
Si 1 fih«"ira stock, using the chaiactenstic title Kopanapiuavai.ldhis'vaia, symbolic 
of their former authonty ovei the famous town For example, the foudaton 
chief Mnhfimandalos'vaia Bibbaiasa figunng m Inscnption No 2 of the 
present collection claims this title An unpublished inscnption fiom ITodnl, 
of my* puvate collection, dated m a n. 1180, states that chiefs bom in the 
lineage of Nfibhuaja were oveiloids of Kopana This statement is substan¬ 
tiated by the title Kopana puravaiadhTs'vara as applied to a scion of the 
family, Mahrimandales'vaia Vira-Ramadevarasa, mentioned in an unpublished 
recoid fLom Haiasfu, of my puvate collection, dated in a d 1172 Fiom this 
it is possible to surmise that these chiefs of N.Tbhir.Tja’s extraction appealed on 
the political hoiizon of Kopbal subsequent to the pei iod of the Silah.li 
Proceeding further, an inscnption from Kalhole 1 2 3 m the Belgaum District 
introduces a subordinate chief Mahamandale^vaia Baja II who belonged to the 
YaduvamSa and claimed the title ‘supreme loid of Kupana, the best of towns'. 

Such was the eminence of Kopbal But unfortunately all its old 
glory was completely foigotten during the past centunes till its memoi \ 
was revived about two decades ago by the activities of sckolais interested m 
histoucal reseaich. It is difficult to trace the causes that conti lbuted to its 
sudden downfall and reduced it to a state of abject oblivion Tiie fact that 
the place ictamed much of its giandeur till a d. 15G0, is indicated by the 
following tw r o inscriptions i) An epigraph from the Shunoga Distnct, dated 
about a n. 1530, mentions Kopana as the fore-most among the holy resold 
wherein the great teacher Vadi Vidy.lnanda is stated to have peifoimed acts 
of piety s li) In a copper plate lecoid of Sad.lsiva Niiyaka of Keladi. dated 
in a r>. 155G, mention is made of Chandraiutha of Kopana along with Gumma- 
tan,Itlm of Belugula and Nemlsvaia of Ujjantagui/ It is significant to note 
that Kopana disappears from the scene during the subsequent peimd and the 
name figuics nowhcie in the epigiaphical oi hteiaiy souiees -Vs tln< penod 
synchronises with the defeat and disruption of the Vijayanagai.i Empne, we 
sliould possibly associate this event with tiie fall of thm great hoh centre 

1 II p Indict, Vol XII, j> 30? 

2 i:p Cirn, Vol VIII, Xnqar iG 

3 Ep Ind, \ ol XX, p 0-1 
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It is very likely that on account of its proximity to the Vijayanagara capital 
this place also fell a victim to the dire forces of vandalism that were let loose 
m the country after the battle of Rakkasa Tangadagi (a. d. 1565). 

Halgeri 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Kopbal 
A few inscriptions on stone, some remarkable hero-stones and a Nishidhi 
slab were noticed here. The Nishidhi stone was built into the platform of 
the margosa tree near the village chavadi. It bears the figure of an ascetic 
in meditative posture having at the top the small effigy of the Jina with 
the triple umbrella. One of the inscriptions (No. 47) has been assigned to 
the early period of the 7th century a. d. The reference to Kopana contained 
m this recoid is one of the earliest on the subject. 

Madinuru 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north of Kopbal. It poss¬ 
esses a large number of antiquities and only a few of these are of Jama persua¬ 
sion. There is a Jaina temple of recent construction and a few Jama families 
are residing here. The temple is dedicated to the god Chandranatha or the 
Chandraprabha Tlrthakara. Images of Par^vanatha and other deities of the 
Jaina pantheon were lying in a forsaken and damaged condition near the 
temple of Chandranatha and m other places. An image of a female ascetic 
was also noticed. Only one inscription was found here m the Virabhadra 
temple. The epigraph furnishes much useful information regarding the history 
of this place. It constituted an agrahara and was known by the name 
Modeganuru. It was one of the headquarters of the Southern Kalachuns 
during the reigns of the sons of Bijjala IT, Raya-Murari Sovideva and 
others The presence of the temple of Chandranatha or Chandraprabha 
Tirthakara m this place seems to bear some sigmficence. We already know 
from the copper plate charter of Sadasiva Nay aka of Keladi, dated m a. d. 1556, 
that Kopana possessed a renowned temple dedicated to the god Chandranatha. 
Now, perhaps we shall not be wrong if we reasonably surmise that when 
Kopbal was subjected to the forces of destruction, the famous image of 
Chandranatha or its substitute was somehow removed, as a measure of 
safety, to this out of the way, though not remote, village and installed m 
a temple. 

Rsjuru 

This small village is situated m the Yalbargi taluk of the Kopb^ 
District and lies a few mdes away from the headquarters Two objects of dam 3 
inteiest were noticed here. One is the Jama inscription edited elsewhere 
(No. 53). The other is what appears to have been a Nishidhi memo 1 ' 15 * 
This was a piece of stone built into the wall of the Siva temple near which w»$ 
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found the inscription mentioned before The stone contains the figure of an 
ascetic bearing a miniature symbol of (he Jma with the famihai tuple umhi ella 
above, and with a pan of fly whisks on both sides 

Yalrargi 

Tins is the hcadquarteis of a small taluk of the name in the Kopbal 
Distnct. It is a repository of a large number of Jama antiquities which 
wcie lying scattered m a neglected and desolate condition in and outride 
the locality. A keen observer was able to detect here fragments of images 
and their detached pedestals, dressed up or finely carved stones which must 
have originally constituted parts of temples and their architectural conati u- 
ctions and various other relics of a non-descript nature. Many ol these 
were built into the houses, wells and other buildings of modern times. 
Taking a collective view of all these objects, one gathered the mipiession that 
this place should have been, at one time, a flourishing centre of the Jama faith 
along with other creeds that were also welcomed and nounshed here by then 
followei s. 

What high water mark of culture and refinement the Jaina religion 
had attained in those days is happily instanced by two sculptures that were 
ongtnally found buried underground near the Untouchables’ Quarter of this 
village three decades ago and were subsequently removed to Kopbal and thence 
to the Nawab Salar Jang’s palace museum at Surur Nagai, Hyderabad. 
These images are known as the Chauvisa Tuthankara and Pafichnpaiameshf hi. 
In them do we observe a pleasing combination of religious feivoui and aitistic 
excellence. Carved in shmingly bnlhant black granite and wrouglit with 
scuperb craftsmanship, they present the most fascinating specimens of the 
sculptor’s art Inscriptions on the pedestals of these images have been edited 
elsewhere as Nos 49 and 50. Another fragmentary iccord was noticed on 
the mutilated pedestal of an image, No. 51 The contents of these epigiaphs 
substantiate the general impression m respect of the piosperous state of 
this place os a Jama centre 

In couise of my survey of the area in the vicinity of Yalbngi I 
came acioss a few' antiquities of the Jaina faith m the villages like Aduru and 
Kujftiu; and 1 have taken due account of them in then piopei pkiceo The'-e 
antiquities m conjunction with those of Yalbaigi lead us to the conclusion that 
this legion must have been one of the fertile tracts foi the growth ot Jainism 
Kui thei couoboration of this mow is afforded by an epigraph hailing from 
distant Aihole m the Hijapur District The inscription w*.is found m ine 
Meguii temple of the ullage It speaks of the Xisiudhi memorial set up m 
honour of a merchant named Klmisetti The merchant owned ten* in 
privileges (settigutta) m the Kiambarage region and was a 1 iv dneiple of the 
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teacher Kumudendu who was a constituent of the illustrious Mula samgha and 
Balatkara gana 1 This record again lends support to yet another piece of infor¬ 
mation furnished by the Aduru inscription (No. 52) regarding the existence 
of the teachers of the Balatkara gana m this region. 

Yalbargi is referred to by its old name Erambarage or Eiambara- 
puram in the eaily epigraphical records Being the capital town of the Smda 
chiefs who ruled here, it must have been a fairly big place. The chiefs of 
the Smda family were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana 
and rose to piommence m the latter part of the 11th century a d. Vlra- 
Vikramaditya, one of the last rulers of this family, is referred to m an inscri¬ 
ption noticed here (No. 51) 

Other Places 

Besides the places dealt with m detail in the foregoing account, stray 
vestiges of the Jama faith, such as the images of Tlrthankaras or other 
divinities, weie noticed lying in a deserted or damaged condition m the 
following places Uppma Betgeri, Kauluru, Kukanuru, Sanpa Smdogi and 
Mudhol m the Kopbal Dt., and Kanakagm and Malagitti m the Raichur 
Dt. Their presence in these villages, some of which are insignificant and 
out of the way, while others are noted as strongholds of the Brahmanical 
faiths, speaks abundantly for the powerful and pervasive influence wielded 
by Jainism at one time m these parts of Karnataka. 

Review of the Epigraphs 

After this brief survey of the antiquities of the individual villages, 
I shall now take a collective view of the contents of the epigraphs and 
review m brief the contribution made by them to our knowledge of the 
political condition, society, religion, literature and language of Karnataka of 
the period with special reference to the region represented by them. Most 
of the important points arising out of the texts of the inscriptions have been 
discussed in the introductory remaiks on those documents But such of the 
topics as could not find a proper place or adequate justification theie mil be 
dealt with heie in some details. 

Chronological Span The epigraphs belong to different periods of 
the Karnataka history and cover a wide range of nine centuries extending fr oul 
the 8th to the 16th century a. d. Of these No 47 from Halgeri furnishes the 
uppermost chronological limit, while No. 30 from Kopbal provides the lowest. 

Political History 

f 

Of the pimcipal lulmg families that shaped the political history 0 
Karnataka, five mam dynasties are represented m the present collection. 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol. VIII, p 246. 
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They arc the Earliei Chalukyas of Budami, the Rashtrakutas of MaThe-i. the 
Later Chaluj^as of Kalyana, the Southern Knlachiiris and the Yadevas of 
Devagirt. Only one iecord relates to the Chalukyas of Badami It haih ftom 
Halguri (No 47) and refeis itself to the leign of Yijayiiditya Sutya^i ay a 
who mled fLom a. d. 096 to 733 

Tiie Rashtrakutas Of the Rashtiakutas of Malkhed mg have thiec 
records, all coming from the region of Kopbak No. IS which comes fiom 
Kopbal proper belongs to the reigning period of Niipatunga (a d S14-77) Then 
follows the damaged inscription fiom Aiakcri, No 48. It has been assigned 
to a. n. 940, February, in the reign of Knshna III whom it mentions 
Kiisbna Ill’s ally and brother-in-law 7 of the Western Ganga family, Butuga 
II, also figuies in this recoid The importance of the cpigiaph lies in the fact 
that it constitutes one of the early inscriptions of the king’s leign. The thud 
epigraph hailing fiom Uppma Betgen (No. 46) refeis itself to the reign of 
tho same king and is dated m a d 964, December. This leeoid is highly im¬ 
portant in that it introduces for the first time a lntheito unknown yet pi emin¬ 
ent line of feudatory chiefs w 7 ho belonged to the stock of the Rattas and 
claimed their descent m the Yadava lineage Sankaragauda II, the latest 
scion of this family and a subordinate of Krishna III, w T as a great patron of 
the Jama faith. 

• 

The Later ChAluktas The Later Chalukyas of Kalyana ba\e the 
laigest number of inscriptions to their credit. They aie ten in number and aie 
distributed over the reigns of four ruleis. No. 22 from Kopbal is assigned to 
the first regnal year of Vikramaditya Y, which corresponds to a. d 1009. 
Tnbhuvanamalladeva or Yikramaditya VI, the most distinguished pi nice of 
the dynasty, is celebrated by six recoids. No. 1 from Ingdgi dated in the 
1 Sth year of his reign, corresponding to a I) 1094, introduces his queen 
Jfikaladcvi who was a firm follower of the Jama faith. The unremitting /enl 
and exemplary devotion which sustained her in her faith under adveise ciicum- 
stanccs, even against the will of hci loid, are graphically nanated in the nuciip- 
tion. Little is known regarding the fa mil v histoiy of this great ludv She was 
daughter of Tikka who was probably n member of the Telugu Clioda stock 

The Hunasi-Hadagah iecord of the same mlei winch h e* been 
assigned to the early pail of a. d. 109S, brings the following items of information 
piominontly to our notice, l) Tiie soiiiol queen Chuinhlade\i who u already 
in miliar to us fiom othei sources, was associated wuth the administration of a 
poition of Alande Thousand which was one of the major pio\iijte' ot the 
kingdom u ) Yihiamaditya YI earned on a uuoriom expedition ng-timt tiie 
kingdom oi iVIalwa m a n 1097. Tins was the third of the series of e impugns 
launched by the Karnataka uiler against his inveterate foe-", and m the cvJiv; 
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of this expedition he destroyed the city of Dhara and strengthened his friendly 
relationship with prince Jagaddeva, son of the Malwa king Udayaditya. 
Jagaddeva is a romantic figure in history and he had a chequered political 
caieer. He was on intimate terms with Vikramaditya VI who entertained 
him m his court as a great favourite. Jagaddeva participated m many expedi¬ 
tions of the Chalukya ruler and fought on his side, iii) A feudatory chief 
named Bibbarasa was ruling over a tract included m the province of Alande. 
The remaining four inscriptions of the king (Nos. 17, 9, 3 and 10), which are 
dated m a. D 1096-97, 1115 (circa), 1124 and 1126 respectively, do not add 
much information to the political history of the period. 

Next we pass on to the reign of BhCilokamalla or Somesvara III for 
whom we have two inscriptions, Nos. 4 and 5 from Sedam. The first of these 
contains no date and the second introduces a subordinate officer of the 
king named Bhlma Dandanatha. The last ruler of the dynasty, Tribhuvanamallft 
Somesvara IV, is represented m one inscription from Sedam, No. 7. 
The record meiits careful examination on account of certain peculiarities in 
the genealogical account of the Chalukya house, the date and other items. 

The genealogical account of the Chalukya family furnished m a cur¬ 
sory fashion by this lecord and also by a few more epigiaphs of our collection 
( Nos 2 and 4) differs in certain respects from similar accounts contained m a 
good number of epigiaphs published so far. This account starts with Taila II 
m the usual manner and mentions Vikramaditya V, Ayyana and Jayasimha II 
as the sons of Taila II’s son, Satyasraya. But it has to be observed in this 
connection that these in reality were the sons of Dasavarman or Yas'ovannan, 
the youngei brother of Satyasraya, according to the more authentic testimony 
of a larger number of epigraphs discovered elsewhere. Adverting to the 
closing generations of the genealogical account, the epigraphs of this family 
in general, mention Jagadekamalla II and Taila III as the sons of Somesvara 
III and further state that Tribhuvanamafia Somesvara IV was the son of Taila 
III. As contrasted with these statements the present epigiaph represents 
Jagadekamalla II, Nurmadi Kshitipa ( 1 . e., Taila III) and Tribhuvanamalb 
Somesvara IV, all the three, as sons of Somesvara III. Arranged in a tabular 
form the genealogical account set forth m the present epigraphical collection 
will be as follows 
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Taila (II) 

Satyasraya ( SattimadCva ) 

__ J_ 

Ayyana Jnyan mb i (II) 

Tiailokyamalln, Alnvamalla 01 
SomG'waia ( 1 ) 


Ti ibliuv.mamalla 
01 

Vikiamaditya (VI) 

I ‘ 

Blnilokamnlla 

01 

Somes vara (III) 


Jagadukamalla (II) Nfirmadi Kslntipa Tnblmvanamalla 

( = Taila III) (= SomC^vaia IV) 

The inscription m question is dated the tlmd legnal yeai of the king 
SomoSvaia IV and the cyclic year Vikiama. As shown elsewhere the cyclic ycai 
is to be taken as the one which coincided with a. d 11G0, This would mean that 
the king’s reign commenced in a n 1157-5S This is a new piece of mfoi illation 
and it agrees w'cll with the known facts of history The Clulukya kingdom 
undei the suzerainty of Taila III was passing through a critical penod at tlii', 
juncture The Clulukya pow er sustained a severe blow m the eastern put of the 
dominion at the hands of the Kfikatiyas under the leader-ship of Piola I. It wav 
further undei mined internally by the perfidious machinations of the Kal ichui i feud i- 
toi v, Bipala II, who laised the standard of icvolt and assumed the title of an 
independent soveieign by the year a d I15G-57. 1 Thu^> ovei whelmed by 
difficulties, Taila III appears to have found a way out to meet the situation hj 
investing his son and youthful successor with royal authority with a view to 
infuse new enthusiasm among his supporters It is on such assumption that 
w o can explain the date of the lecord which falls light within ihe reign*rig 
period of Taila III Such instances wherein the immediate succe-jor u 
invested with roval authoritv during the leign of the ruling monarch me not 
unknown to history 

Moic circumspection is necessary in legard to the que^lmn of 
identification of the kings headqtim tors which is stated to have been at Pc»tta- 

1 Hoaib G«c, Vol I,”pt ir, p t ; 74 , ?P Cirn , Ynl. VH, 


SomGsvaia (II) 
or 

Bhuvanaikamalla 


Vikrama (V) 
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lakere. Pottalakere appears to have been one of the strategic headquarters of 
the Chalukya empire from the early years and it played a prominent i61e in the 
political and religious life of the country. Brahmasiva, an advocate of the Jama 
doctrine and author of two works m Kannada, hailed from this town. 1 The 
Ylrasaiva saints, Devara Dasimayya and Sankara Dasimayya, were also associated 
with this place. According to the Kannada Basavapuranam it was the capital of 
king Jayasnnha who is to be identified with the Western Chalukya ruler 
Jayasimha II ( a. d. 1118-42). It might have been so prior to the foundation 
of Kalyana by his son Sdmesvara I. 2 This place was identified by the late Dr. 
Fleet with the village Danayakanakere in the Bellary Dt. 3 But subsequent 
investigations have led scholars to challenge the correctness of this identifica- 
tion. After visiting the place personally and studying the antiquities closely, 
Sri B. Sivamurti Sastri of Bangalore has shown that the ancient Pottalakere 
is to be identified with the present day Potlacheru, Potancharu or Pattau- 
cheruvu. This village is situated m the Hyderabad State at a distance of about 
18 miles north-west-north from Hyderabad Dekkan. This identification is 
irrevocably confirmed by the testimony of early inscriptions found m the 
village itself, containing reference to the place as Pottalakere. 4 

The Southern Kalachuris : This dynasty is reflected in two epigra¬ 
phs from Adaki, Nos. 11 and 13. Both of them belong to the reign of Bfiya- 
Murari So vide va. The first dated m the 5 th regnal year and Khara, corres¬ 
ponding to A. d. 1171, mentions Seleyahalli as the place of residence of the king. 
The second is much damaged and adds nothing to our information. Seleyahalli 
figures as one of the headquarters of the Kalachun princes during the later 
penod of the Kalachun regime, particularly m the records of Raya-Murari 
Sovideva and his successor Sankamadeva. The late Dr. Fleet has identified 
this place with the modern village Sheloli in the Kolhapur area. 6 But this 
identification has yet to be confirmed. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri Singhana, the most distinguished luler of 
this house figures in two inscriptions of the collection, Nos. 12 and 28. Ihe 
first of these hailing from Adaki furnishes, as shown in the introductory 
remarks on the epigraph, a. d. 1209 as the initial year of the reign of the king, 
and this is slightly earlier than the usually noticed commencement of bis reign 
in a. d. 1210-11. The second epigraph horn Kopbal which is very much dam 8- 
ged is assigned to Saka 1163 or a. d. 1240. 

1 Karnataka Ka-vichante, Vol. I, p 131. 

2 Bomb. Uaz, Vol. I, Pt. II, p 440. 

3 Ind Aut., Yol. XIX, p. 162 

4 Parana Suhitya, Vol. IX, No. 9, pp. 436-57 and No. 10, pp. 521-25. Also $eeV' ( 
Litkic liecords of Hyderabad, by Ramaknshna Kavi, p, 16. 

5 Ep Ind., Yol. Y, p, 244. 
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The Hoisala Shadow. The Hoysala princes \\ho gencially nihil in 
tho southern parts of Karnataka, do not find a place in the ptcsent epu, r i 'tpbicul 
collection. An incidental reference, howcvei, to a distinguished momlici of the 
royal household invites our attention towards tins family The allusion n con¬ 
tained in an inscription from Kopbal, No. 29, loughly assigned to the 13th cen¬ 
tury a. d. The record speaks of a gift of land made to a temple named Santala- 
duviyara Basadi. ^antaladovl was a renowned queen of the Hoysala king Vish- 
nuvardhana. She was a zealous devotee and a gieat pationofthe Jama faith. 
Besides other charitable vorks to her credit, she built a temple at Sin\nnn 
Bclgola, which was named Savatigandhavarana Basadi aftei one of lie) favoui itc 
title 01 As we have seen elsewheie, most of the Jama celebuties of the age took 
dedtt in constructing temples m the holy town of Kopana. In consonance 
with this practice of the times it seems likely that the Hoysala queen 
SantaladevI erected a temple at Kopbnl also and that it was named after 
her. Tnluno* all these circumstances into consideration we are leasonably 

o •- 

justified in identifying SantaladevI of the Kopbal lecord with SantaladevI, the 
Hoysala Queen. 

Feudatories and Subordinates The fLagmentaiy epigraph fiom 
Halgeri (No 47 ) of the time of Vijayaditya Satya^raya mentions a suboidmatc 
official named Gaioja v ho was connected with the load administration of the aiea 
of Kopana and Gutti. The damaged Arakcn epigraph (No. 48 ) of Kannaiade\a, 
to be identified with the Rashtrakuta monarch Knsliqa III, introduces a 
Western Gunga feudatory bearing the familiar epithets, Satyavakya Konguni- 
vaima-Dharmamahriraja Peimanadi, etc This has been mdentified with 
Butuga II, as vouched by the intimate blood relationship and close political 
alliance that subsisted between the Rashtrakuta luler and the Ganga pnnee and 
also by the jurisdiction of the latter over the tract of Belvala Tluec HundiedJ 
In the Uppma Betgcn inscription (No 46 ) of Rashtrakuta Krishna III figuics 
Ins feudatoiy Sankaiagapda who belonged to the Yadava lineage and was a Butt i 
by extiaction This Sankraganda is, m all probability, identical v,ith his 
namesake who is praised as a gLeat patron of Jainism by the Kannada poH 
Raima in his Ajitatlrthakarapurunatilaka s 

Sankaraganda is given the title Bliuvanaikarama m the Uppm i 
Betgcn record, and this has aroused some speculation in the liteiaiy tii-ole <>[ 
Kanutaka. A work named Bhuvanaikaramubhyudaya has been attnbuUd to 
the authorship of the Kannada poet Poiina Tins voik is not extani at pn ^ent, 
but its existence at one time is testified not only by the statement to the < licit, 

1 Kp Cnrn, Vo). II, Intro p. 7. 

2 Up Ind , Vol. V. p ICC 

3 A£\ usa \n, \crse 9 
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In his Santinatha Parana, of the poet himself, hut also by the identification of 
certain passages hailing from the work, cited in the Kavyavalokana and 
Sabdamamdarpana, two works on Kannada poetics and grammar. It was Raslit- 
rakuta Krishna III who conferred the title Kavichakravarti (poet-sovereign) on 
the poet Ponna. It seems likely in the contest that Krishna III bore the 
epithet Bhuvanaikarama, and that the poet following the conventions of the age, 
celebrated his patron’s name by composing a work after this epithet as was done 
by the poet Pampa and others. In view of this the assumption that Ponna 
wrote his work Bhuvanaikaiamabhyudaya m honour of Sankaraganda, for the 
simple reason that the latter also bore the title Bhuvanaikarama does not hold 
much watei, because Sankaraganda with all his eminence was only a feudatory 
and occupied a subordinate position . 1 2 

The Ingalgi inscription of a. d. 1094 (No. 1) incidentally refers to a 
local chief named Anega who bore the title Birudanka Bhima and was possibly a 
descendent of Ayyana. The context shows that the region of Ingalgi was under 
the jurisdiction of this Anega. A chief named Eckabkupa who belonged to the 
Alnhaya lineage, was connected with the Mirinte Nadu and possessed the title 
Mahishmatipuravaradhisvara, is introduced by an inscription from Adaki (No. 9), 
dated about a. n. 1115. A record from Sedam(No 7), assigned to a. d. 1160, 
tells uS that the chiefs of the Ahihaya lineage were prosperous m the 
region of Aral. The region of Aral, referred to as Aral Nadu and Ajal 
Three Hundied, roughly comprised the modern taluks of Sedam and Chitapur 
m the Gulbarga District Ahihaya is a valiant of Haikaya and information 
is available from other epigraphs m the area m regard to the chiefs who 
claimed to have been born in the Ahihaya race, belonged to the lineage 
of Ayyana and bore the title Mahishmatipuravaradhisvara. 3 Some members 
of this Haihaya family are also spoken of as administering the tract of Mumte 
Thiee Hundied, in conjunction with that of Aral Three Hundred. 3 Mirinte, 
the headquiaters of the tract may be identified with modem Martur neai 
Gulbaiga, Thus it appeals that several branches of these chiefs had spread 
over a large area of the modern Gulbarga District. Their family name and 
the title unmistakably show that these chiefs originally hailed from central 
India and subsequently settled in the region Karnataka. So they might be 
designated, in a general way, the Haihayas of Karnataka. 

A few more details legardmg these Haihaya chiefs may be noticed here 
from the published and unpublished inscriptions. An inscription from Nagai of 
a. d 1084 gives the genealogical account of a branch of the Haihaya chiefs, which 

1 Prnbuddha Karnataka, Yol XY, pp 28-35 

2 Ep Ind., Yol XII, pp 292-3. 

3 Hyd Arch. Senes, No. 8; Inscriptions of Nagnj, c. 
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commences'with Luka I and contains names like Anega I f Aichn, Bint. etc' 
This genealogy is pushed further to a few moie geneiations by two unpublished 
lnsuptions of my private collection hailing from the village Handarki in the 
Scdam taluk. According to one of these records, dated m the Chrdukya Vikiama 
year 43 or a. d. 1118, Chottinaycha had a son named Mutta-Loka Next we 
pass on to the succession of Bacba whose son was Anega II Tins Anega II is 
described as the lion to the lut-elephahts which were the chiefs of the Tonda- 
matidala i. e., the Chola country. Loka III was the son of Anega II bj his 
wife Mahiidevl. The other recoid Lorn Handaiki belongs to the reign of the 
Western Chrdukya king Somesvara III. The Haihaya chief wlio figuies as tlie 
Mug’s subordinate in this epigiaph is Bijja III who, most probably, was ‘■'on 
of Loka III. He married a lady of the Chola extraction named BaclmladCw i. 
Their son was Loka IV. 

The modern village Araluru or Alluru in the Sedam taluk repiesenting 
the ancient Ai aluru, the headquaiters of the region Aial Three Hundi ed, appeal s 
to have been one of the principal seats of these chiefs of the Haihaya family The 
village Handaiki, close to Araluru, also seems to have received considerable 
attention on the part of the members of this family. Handaiki contains, besides 
others, two well-built Siva temples named Anesvaia and Lokesvara As Anega 
and Loka were popular names among the members of this family, it is plain 
that these temples were built by the chiefs bearing these names or after them. 
Anega of the Ingalgi record was, most probably, Anega II spoken of befoie 
Besides the temples, the village HandarM possesses a few inscriptions, two of 
which furnishing much useful information regarding these Haihaya chiefs, have 
been br.efly reviewed above 

It would be interesting at this juncture to take passing notice of some 
more branches of the chiefs of the Haihaya stock who had similarly migiated to 
other parts of South India A good number of epigraphs discovered in the 
Telugu districts of the Madras State reveals the existence of Haihava chiefs who 
had settled in that region. Like then kinsmen of the Kannada country the^e 
also claimed their origin from the Puianic ancestor Haihaya and called them¬ 
selves ‘Lords of the foremost city of Mahishmatl’ (Mahishmatipuiavariidhi^wira). 
These Haihaya chiefs of the Andhra country are known as the Kona-IIaihay.is 
or the Haihnyas of the Kona-Mandala = 

Beference is aliendy made in a foregoing pa i a graph to a subordinate 
chief named Bibbaiasa figuring in the Hunasi-Hadagili record of i>. 10°8 
(No. 2) He bore the characteristic titles Kopapapuravarndlnsvnia and Aiande- 

1 Hyd Arch. Series, No. S, Inscriptions of Nagai, c Some of the eirl) member- cf this 
family appear to ha\e been patron*, if not follower*, of the Jama religion. The 1.01 a Jin-* 
laja mentioned in Inscription No d seem* to have been constructed at S* Jam h% I <4 n ]. 

2 Ep Ind,, Vol IV, pp S9, 91; An. Rep on S I. Epigraphy, 1932-83, pp 57-£9. 
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vedanga, and was administering half the aiea of ‘sixty villages’ in the region 
of ‘one hundred and twenty villages of Gonka/ situated in the province of Alande. 
Bibbarasa appears to have belonged to a family of chiefs who claimed their 
descent in the lineage of Nabhiraja. The following information regarding the 
history of this family is contained m an unpublished incription of a. b. 1180 
from Hodal, of my private collection. 

Several chiefs bom in the lineage of Nabhiraja ruled from the foie- 
most town of Kopana The later members of this family may be represented 
in a genealogical statement as follows: 


Dhanka 


Gonka I 

i 


Javanakula 


Bibba 


Gonka II 

i 


Rajarasa Karta Mai 


ideva Gonka III 


Bibba of the above genealogy may be identified with Bibbarasa of the Hunasi- 
Hadagali record. It may also be noted that Gonka III is given the epithet 
Alade-vedanga ( = Alande-vedanga) m the Hodal record The tract of‘one 
hundred and twenty villages’ mentioned above was probably carved 
out foi himself by Gonka I m whose time the family seems to have sprung to 
prominence. 

This Bibbarasa has*to be distinguished from his namesake Mahfi- 
mandalesvaia Bibbarasa referred to in the fragmentary epigiaph from Tengah 
(No 16) A perusal of good many inscriptions discovered by the present 
writer at Tengah and Kalagi, has revealed that a family of Buna extraction 
who may be designated the Banas of Khandava-mandala, was administering in 
a suboidinate capacity in this area These Bana rulers of Khfmdava-mapdala 
whose existence was hitherto unknown, are ushered in for the fiist time by the 
author’s epigiaphic collection. Mahamandalelvara Bibbaiasa was an emly 
member of this family of Banas. The same chief figures m another msciiption 
at Tengah, dated m a. d. 1106, of the reign of the Western Cbalukya k in S 
Vikramfiditya VI A petty local * official named Chaudhare Rakkasaj7 a 
figures as the donor m the Hunasi-Hadagali record. 

Kopparasa, an important general of the Chalukya army, ^b° ^ 01< ^ 
the title Mahapradluna or ‘great minister’, is introduced by two msciiphon 
from Adaki, dated about a. d. 1115 and 1126 respectively m the reign o 
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Viktainaditya VI (Nos. 9 and 10). He hailerl from Adaki and ^e< in'- to h ’ > 
played a distinguished lolc in the campaign" of the km" auam-t the 
countiy. Though a foliov. ei of the 01 thodo\ school of Biahmamcal tiad t tu>n < -, 
he was catholic m lcligious outlook and contiibuted to the prosperity (if the 
Jama deed in his native place A chief named BaimidCtais picked in an 
inscription fiom Sedam (No 4) belonging to the time of SomesVna III (a p. 
1120-38) Anothei epigiaph (No 5) fLorn the same place and of the icign of 
the same king, dated in a d. 1138, discloses the existence of a commandei ot the 
foLces named Blnmarasa. He was son-in-law of the famous gcncial Kfdida>a of 
the Varnasa family 1 

A digmtaiy named Chandnaja who appeals to have been the Cliaii- 
man of the body of Thiee Hundied Mahajanas of Sedimba, is known finm 
another lnscnptioa fiom Sedam (No. 7), dated m a. d. 11G0 in the reign of 
Somes'vara IV A lecoid flora Adaki(No 11) belonging to the icign of the 
Kalachun king Raya-Muian Sovidcva and dated m a d 1171 mentions Maha- 
mandalesvaia Eeharasa of the Mmnte Nadu He belonged, most piolvibh,to 
the family of Haihaya chiefs and was probably a giandson of Echabhupa who, 
ns seen befoic, figures in anothei inscLiption (No 9) from the same place about 
two genciations cailieL Besides Eeharasa, tlnee othei chiefs mentioned m 
the above lecoid fiom Adaki aie Vishnudevarasa, Bachidevarasa and Tnlochana- 
devaiasa. These boie the titles, Maliapi ad liana (gieat mmistei) and Daivkt 
nayaka (commandei of the foices). 

SocrAL a I'D Religious Coaditioas 

As the piesent selection of epigLaphs is based pnmuuly on considera¬ 
tion of a particular religious ciced of a section of the society, it is but natural 
that the social conditions icflected herein aie piedominantly Kligioiu in chara- 
ctci and the religion obtaining heiein is necessanlv of one faith bull we < m 
take a glimpse of the other faiths also from what incident d inferences we gle m 
occasionally about them even m these sect,man records We should do well 
to remember here that besides Jainism, theie fiourishcd m the countiy other 
doctnnes and ciocds mostly of the Binhmamcal schools, which wielded power¬ 
ful influence on the minds of the people Epigraphical lecoid" te'-thh mg t > 
this state of affairs are available elsewhere m a consideiable number f<»i the 
peiiod. 

Agl of Biugiois Hakmom 

The one prominent fcatuie of the religious life of rhe peopT th * 
impi esses upon oui minds fiom a Mirvey rf tlie ichgious and soud o.u lit Mo 
of the pci rod i< the uuucrsal spmt ofrchgioui toier race md hiin,'«v w> t 

1 In'cnp* joas of S neru, A. B nnd C 
28 
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prevailed m the country The followers of the orthodox as well as the so-called 
heterodox creeds Jived side by side in perfect peace and amity. A feeling of 
mutual understanding and common regard subsisted not only among the different 
families adhering to different faiths, but even among the members of one and 
the same family owing allegiance to diverse doctrines, who were closely 1 elated 
with one another by ties of blood, such as the parents and chlidren or the 
husband and wife. Numerous instances of this high spirit of tolerance and 
harmony aie available m the historical literature of the age. Oui epigiaphs 
also furnish m their own limited way a few instances to the point. These have 
been pointed out in the introductory remaiks on the inscriptions and also m 
tlieir pioper place m the following discussion. 

Flourishing State of Jainism 

It has been alieady known from histoncal souices that Jainism had 
had the privilege of enjoying the confidence of a great many ruling princes and 
large sections of society in Karnataka for the period represented by our 
epigraphs. Evidence of this prosperous condition of the creed is afforded even 
in the small area circumsciibed m the present collection. The towering stre¬ 
ngth and extensive influence gained by the doctrine of Lord Jina during 
these times had then origin m the missionary zeal and overflowing piety 
chenshed by its preachers on the one hand and m the unflinching devotion and 
active co-operation enlisted by its adherents on the other. Adequate evidence 
is foithcoming fiom our epigiaphs to estabhsh that there flourished duiing this 
period great centres of the Jama faith, eminent teachers who propagated its 
tenets by their attractive teachings and staunch supporters of the doctnne 
drawn from the high and low ranks of the society. 

Centres of Jainism 

The epigiaphical contents at our disposal disclose the existence of the 
following five centies of Jainism in the Gulbaiga District. Foiemost among 
them was Malkhed Importance of this place has been discussed at some 
length m an eaihei context. Next comes Sedam which is followed by Adahi 
and Haiasui The last, but none the less of less significance, is Rankin. Ihc 
evaluation of the antiquities of these places made m the foregoing paiag^P^ 5 
and the information furnished by the inscriptions discovered theiem, amply he 3r 
out the claim made in them behalf Reverting to the Kopbal District, Kopbd 
01 ancient Kopana itself stands out surpieme as an eminent centre of the J al119 
faith, I he overwhelmingly large number of inscriptions noticed here and the 
presence of othei notewoithy antiquities amply testify to its gicatnes-* 
Another resort was Yalbaigi which has tiensured to this day some ot the anh 

quities of the good old times Lastly, we may also note the holy place Vliaj> ara 
Tilt ha mentioned in the Sedam lecord. 
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P^TKOAS or J UM£M 

Many weie the membeis of the io\al families frudaton chief- .ml 
* *■ *. 

officials of the state, who contributed to the piopigation .and pr.pu] mtv < f th» 
Jaina faith by erecting temples and slmnes in honoui of ihe Jam i divinities md 
by making munificent endowments foi then maintenance Two gioat ladir-nf 
distinguished loyal families, who held <aloft the toich of Jama ciecd uikIm 
not quite favouiable cucums(ances, aie commemorated in oui collection Thcv 
are Jakaladovi, queen of Vikiamudilya Yi of the Western Chalukva dvna c tv, 
and SdntaladevT, wife of YHmuvaidhana of the Hoy^ala house. fii*uiin< T m two 

7 t # c o 

epigiaphs, Nos 1 and 49. 

Among the illustrious feudatories who weie film supported of the 
faith and immensely promoted its cause, Biituga II of the Western Gantra 
family and Mahusainantudhipati S.mkaraganda of the Ratta extinction are cele¬ 
brated by two lecords Nos 48 and 4G In the introductory discussion on I 11 - 
senption No 4G, Sankaiagand.a has been shown to be identical with his name¬ 
sake who is eulogised as one of the gLeat patrons of Jainism in his peom Ajiti- 
tTithakarapuranatilaka by the Kannada poet Ranna 1 It 1 - inteiesting to 
observe in this connection that out of the six stalw.uts of the faith enumei *tccl 
by the poet, two are reflected 111 our lecords. 

W T e may next turn to the officials of the state, who either rendered 
direct service for the piomotion of the creed ol contributed to iG giowth, 
even indirectly, by their attitude of sympathy and encomagement It Ins 
to be noted in such cases that not .ill the benefactors of the faith weie its foi- 
mal adherents and that many of them actuated by the catholic spirit of reli¬ 
gious tolerance and social accommodation helped its cause Chaudhare Rakka- 
sayva of No 2, though an official of not high status, was an ardent follow ei of 
the faith and actively advocated its cause by aline itmg a decent endowment t<» 

a Jama temple at Hunasi-Hadagali. Mahamandalesvaia Kehabhupa of N [11 into 
Nadu figuring in No 9 helped the faith br Ins attitude of \vmpithy Mid 
patronage. More enduung and substantial was the assistance lendered by a 
high official of Adaki named Koppaiasa Dandanayaka who played a pi eminent 
lole in ciecting a Jama temple 111 the locality (No 10 ) Pruisewmthy 1 - tne 
action of Dandanayaka Bliimarnsa of No 5, who appioied tlm tdfi made 1-y 
the city fathers to a Jama temple at Sc* lam 

The lulcis of tlie pimcipdity of Eiambai tge and then <>fiu J- - n Mn 
to have enteitamed gieat regard for the Jama docamc and -uDt mt'nK 
helped the growth of Jain.a ait and religion m their chiefdom Tor 

1 As\ an xii, vcr*-e 0 
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Mfidana Danayaka who appears to have been a commander of the forces in the 
Sinda principality, is credited with the erection of a Jaina temple at 
Erambarage in No. 49 Le vanary a, a minister and a high official under the 
Smdas, had a votive offering made to a Jama temple in that capital town of the 
Smdas as vouched by another inscription from the place, No. 51. The hand¬ 
somely wiought image of Panchaparameshthi was a gift made to a local Jama 
temple by Devana, another functionary of the place (No 50). Lastly, we may 
note how Lakhkhanarya, a petty official m the service of a distinguished lady, 
rendered lasting service to the cause of Jama religion by endowing a piece of 
land for the benefit of a temple m the eminently holy town of Kopana(No. 29). 

Respectable citizens and heads of local bodies joined hands with 
others in upholding the doctrine of Lord Jma This is illustrated by the 
following concrete intances. The chief Barmadeva, the subject of the panegyric 
by the author of Inscription No. 4, was mainly responsible for the erection of 
the temple of Santmatha at Sedimba Chandiraja, the leader of the ‘city 
fathers’ of the town of Sedimba, was a devotee of Lord Jina (No. 7). 
Bopana, a respectable resident of Kopana, earned the gratitude of the faithful 
members ot the Jaina commumty by his precious donation of the image of 
Chauvlsa Tirthankara to a Jama temple at Erambarage (No. 4 9). 

Corporate bodies such as municipal councils and business organi¬ 
sations were not slow to recognise the power and influence of the Jaina 
doctrine. They welcomed the rising tide of the faith and contributed to its 
popularity by encouraging the construction of new temples and associating 
themselves with the maintenance of gifts and endowments assigned in then 
favour. Thus do we gather from Nos. 3 and 5 that the Three Hundred 
Mahajanas of the Sedimba town, not many of whom were formal followers of 
the Jaina religion, took a leading part on two different occasions in the 
establishment of two temples dedicated to the Tirthakaias, Santmatha and Adi 
Bhattaiaka, m their locality In like manner do we notice m Inscription No. H 
how the great commercial association known as the Five Hundred Svumis of 
Ayyavale participated m the charitable measures provided for the worship of 
the god Chenna Par^va of the Koppa Jmalaya at Adakki through its local 
representative units. It is interesting to observe here that this organisation 
ol businessmen was as catholic m its lehgious outlook as it was pervasive m da 
secular influence over extensive areas in the country. Tins is vouched by the 
speeiiic expression in its prasasti recording undivided allegiance ol its member 
to the gods Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara of the Brahmamcal tmthhon, 
and also to the divinities Jmendra and Padmavatl of the Jama pantheon* 
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Monastic Onnnns 

Various monastic oicIcls of the Jama Chinch aie mentioned in the 
inscriptions under study Befoio proceeding to discus* 1 then mutual i elation 
and their place in the hierarchy of Jama ecclesiastical oiiranbation we 
should do well to recount them lieie for leady rcfcience m chi onolognal oidei 
1) Kundakunda nn\aya without details is mentioned m No 19 from Kopbal 
dated a. d 881 2) Sarasva[ta]gana without details is mentioned m No *G 

fiom Uppina Betgeii, dated m a b 0Gi 3) Desiga gana and Kondahundn 

anvaya arc mentioned m No. 22 fiom Kopbal, dated about , n 100°. 
4 ) Dravila Samgha, Sena gana and Mfilanfira anvaya are mentioned m No. 1 
from Ingalgi, dated m a d 1094 5 ) Mfila Samgha, Desiya gana, Pu-tala 

gachchha and Pniya samudaya are mentioned m No 2 fiom Hunaci-Uadagah, 
dated in a d 1098 G ) Vamdiyiir gana without details is mentioned m No 9 
from Adaki, dated about a d 1115 7) Ma[ du ]va gana without details- is 

mentioned in No 3 Pom Sedam, dated in a. d 1124 S) Mfila Samgha, 
Kundakunda anvaya, Kianur gana and Tintnnika gaclichha are mentioned m 
No G from Sedam, dated about the 12th centuiy ad 9 ) Mfila Samgha and 
Balakuiu gana are mentioned m No. 25 fiom Kophal, dated about tho ]Jth 
century a. d 10 ) Mula Samgha and Desiya gana aie mentioned in No 49 
Pom Yalbaigi, dated about the 12th centuiy a. d. 11 ) Mfila Samgha, Dc-iya 
gana, Pustaka gaclichha and Ingale^vaia Bah are mentioned in No 50 fiom 
Yalbaigi, dated about the 12th century a d 12 ) Mfila Samgha and Dc^na 
gana are mentioned in No 51 from Yalbaigi dated about the 12th centuiy a i> 
13) Mula Samgha and Balatkfna gana are mentioned m No 52, d tted about 
the 12th century a d. 14) Yapanlya Samgha and Vamdiyur gana are 
mentioned in No 15 Pom Tengali, dated about the 13th centuiy a p. 
15) Mfila Samgha and Sena gana aie mentioned in No 27 fiom Kopbal, dated 
about the Kth centuiy ad. 1G) Mfila Samgha, Balatkaia gana, SaiaM t ti 
gachchha and Kundakunda anvaya are mentioned in No 14 fiom Mu khed, 
dated about a. d. 1391. 

A peiusal of the above details helps us to nuive at the following 
useful lesults 

i) Alula Samgha which was the most piedoimnant monastic oidei of 
tlie Jama Church in South India figuics prominently m oui cp'gi.aph^ A-' 
Kundakunda anva\a, Desiga gana and Sarasvati gachchh: (<»i g »nr ) 
imanahlv associated with this S iingha, we might assume its presence m the 
fust three m&l mces of the above list though theie i<? no <pceitu menthci 
to that eflect 

n) Bfsiva oi Desma mini was a wulelv prewdent lu. nth <4 *•> 

Muli Samgha and it occui:? piomiiienlly m the prcs*nt colb ti«>o 
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Pus taka gaehchha and Ingale^vara Bah which were important sections of this 
Samgha have farther found a place m our records 

in ) Balatkara gana was an eminent branch of the Mula Samgha and 
it is represented substantially in our epigraphs, particularly of the Kopbal 
District As the expressions gana and gaehchha are sometimes treated as 
synonymous we are justified m equating the lather unfamiliar teim Sarasvata 
gana of No. 2 of the above list with Balatkara gana, taking into consideiation 
the significent fact that Balatkara gana and Sarasvaii gachcnha go together 
invariably. 

iv ) Kranur gana with TintrinT gaehchha was another branch of the 
Mula Samgha. It is one of the less known sections of the Jama monastic orders 
of South India. Only one inscription m our collection furnishes valuable details 
regarding a new line of teachers who belonged to this order. It has been 
pointed out elsewheie that this was the earliest line of monks of this gapa 
known so far 

v ) Another well-known branch of the Mula Samgha was Sena gana 
which has been represented m one record. 

vi) Besides the Mula Samgha two more principal ascetic oideis that 
played a prominent rdle m the religious histry of South Indian Jamism aie 
represented m our collection They are the Dravida Samgha and tha 
Yapamya Samgha. Dravida Samgha, as indicated by the name, was primarily 
connected with the Tamil country. The existence of the particular line of 
teachers m the northernmost paits of Karnataka, who belonged to this Samgha 
is disclosed for the first time by the Ingalgi record An eaily instance of a 
monk who, probably belonged to the same Sena gana and Malanuia anvaya, 
possibly of the Diavida Samgha, is available in an inscription fLom Sravana 
Belgola (No. 25), to be loughly ascribed to the 8th century a. d. The name 
of the monk’s guru, which is stated to be Pattim Guravadigal m this record 
is a Tamil expression (pccltini meaning ‘fasting’), and this lends support to the 
surmise that these teachers hailed from the Tamil region. Monks beat mg the 
epithet ‘Pattim’ are commonly met with m the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country, as seen before. 

vii) Yapanlya Samgha figuies in three inscriptions, explicitly m °ne 
and implicitly m two. As it has been shown elsewhere, Maduva gam 1 0 
Inscription No. 3 and Vamdiyur gana of Inscriptions Nos 9 and 15 vert 
associated with it. The existence of this Samgha and its two little known 

ganus or branches m this pait of the country is revealed for the first tune by 
our epigiaplis. 

viii) The convention of elaborately furnishing the details of ^ lC 
monastic order to which a teacher belonged was not strictly adhered to in ^ 
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earlier period It appeals to have been a later de\elopinent and come to slay 
almost regularly by the period of the 11th centuiy a. d 

The few instances cited above add to the weight of ronMdeiable 
evidence available in favour of the Yapaniya and Diavida Samghas which, as 
well organised monastic orders of the Jama Church, must hate had then due 
share in propagating the principles of Jainism among the people of Karnataka 
and South India These two Samghas appear to have continued in a floui ishing 
state till the time of the 13th century a. d They seem to have fallen into dr- 
repute, howcvei, during the subsequent period and condemned as Jainubh.lsa oi 
pscudo-Jaina by some winters of the North 1 2 The reasons for this stigma aie 
not fully defined. 3 It may be incidentally noted that the Diavida Samgha 
figures in a good number of epigiaphs fiom southern Karnataka, ranging appro¬ 
ximately from the 9th to the 13th centuiy a d 

I may at this stage venture a few remarks on the historical study of 
the Jaiua Church in South India which was estxibhshed in all legions of 
Karnataka, Andhra Desa and Tamil country. No systematic attempt has been 
made so far to correlate the sources collected severally in these aieas Some 
of the problems arising out of an examination of these sources have been discussed 
elsewhere The origin and development of the Diavida bamgha is a mysteiy. 
According to an inscription from Sravana Belgola (No. 254), dated in a d. 1398, 
Arhadbah divided the Mula Samgha into four sub-samghas, viz the Sen a, 
Nandi, Dova and Sirnha. 3 It remains to be investigated under what circum¬ 
stances this took place and how far this arrangement was followed m practice. 
For, in giving the particulars of a teacher the rule generally observed i^ to 
mention the Samgha and its subdivisions, the gana and the gachthh * Except 
in rate cases the epigiaphs usually mention the Desiya gana and the Kranui 
gana and not their substitutes, the Dcva Samgha and the Simlia Samgha The 
Sena Simglia is invariably referred to as Sena gana only On the con¬ 
trary, the latct subdivision Nandi Samgha appeals to have developed its own 
ganas instead of itself being leduced to a gana, as it was m the other thiee 
instances cited above It is well-known that Bakltkara gana was an impoitunt 
blanch of this Nandi Sarngha.* Furthermore, besides the commonlv known 
blanches, Mula Samgha, it looks, possessed other lc^s known section-) L'oi 
example, an inscription froui the Kadiu District ( Mudgere, No. lfc, Kp C mi., 
Vol. VI) contains reference to the Dravida anvnya which was associated with 
the Mid i Samgha. Similarly, it is mteiestmg to note that the Dravida Samgh i 

1 Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p l r >3 

2 Compare Jama Literature and Ili^tor} (Hindi), pp TCj-OG 

3 Ind Ant, V 0 1, XXI, p. 73. 

t S. I I., Vol. I, pp 15G-57. 
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had its divisions named Pustaka gackckba and Nandi gana. 1 Again, an 
epigiaph from Sravana Belgola (No. 33) mentions a sect named Modeva 
Kalapaka. The lelationship of this sect with the known Samghas or their bian* 
ches is not known. 

Teachers and Their Pedigrees 


The epigraphs under review contain information regarding a large 
number of teachers 01 monks of the Jama ecclesiastic older. In some cases 
the individual teachers alone are mentioned, while in others details regarding 
their spintual lineage are furnished to some extent These have been discussed 
almost exhaustively in the introductory remarks on those particular epigraphs 
and a few additional observations have also been made m the foregoing para, 
graphs of this Part. With a view to gam a collective idea of the subject-matter 
I would here recapitulate m a nutshell the results of our study. I shall take up 
the individual teachers first and then the teachers with their genealogical accounts 
next 


1) Jatasinganandi of No. 20 was an eminent teacher of about the 7th 
century a d He has been identified with the namesake author of Varanga- 

chantam. 2) Ekachattugada Bhatara and his disciple Sarvanandi of Kunda- 
kunda anvaya figure m No. 19 3) Two early teachers, Vmayanandi and his 

disciple Naganandi, who evidently belonged to the Balatkara gana of Nandi 
Samgha, are mentioned m No. 46 4) Malhshena and his disciple Indrasenaof 

the Dravida Samgha are disclosed by No. 1. 5) Nemichandra and his disciple 

Gunavlra of the Vamdiyur gana and Yapamya Samgha are known from 
No. 9. 6) Nagavlra who was associated with the same Samgha and gana as 

above, is introduced by No 15. 7) Bamachandra and his disciple Piabhiicha. 

ndra, who belonged to the Maduva gana of the Yapamya Samgha, are usheied 
in by Nos 3 and 4 8) Maghanandi who bore the epithet Siddhanta-chaki'avaifij 

figures m No 49. 9) Madhavachandra who belonged to the Ingalesvara B'di 

of the Mula Samgha, is noticed m No 50. 10) Chandiasena figures in No, 26. 

11) Pujyapada and his disciple Yidyananda, who belonged to the Mfda Samgha. 
Balatkaia gana and Sarnsvatl gachchha, aie known fiom No. 14. 


The following pedigrees of teachers are introduced m our epig^'P^' 
Of these genealogical accounts some contain more details and some less 

i) Simhanandi of No. 22 belonged to Design gana. A succession of 
teachers who pieceded him in the line is set forth in the record. KalyauoUrti 
appears to have been a disciple of Simhanandi. 

li) The succession of teachers enumerated in No. 2 deserves scinhn.v 
These teachers belonged to Desiya gapa. This genealogy is identical in tk*- 


1 Ep. Caro , Vol. VI, Mg. 11, Vol VIII, Nr. 36. 
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early stage with the one given in the Sravana Belgola epigraph*, No*. GG and 
117. After Dcvendra our recoid mentions Vasunnndi and Bauohandra who 
are not found in the lecoids from SLavana Belgola The teachers v-ho follov. 
next in our epigraph are Pfunachandra, Dfimanandi, Sridharadeva, Malndhuii 
and Chandraklrti It is interesting to note that these nam p s figure m the *nmc 
successive ordei in an inscription from the Yedatore taluk (No 24 , Ep Cain 
Vol. IV), that gives an account of the teachers of the Hanasoge line which 
was an important section of the Desiya gana But these teacheis of identical 
names in the two lists could not be identical on account of their chrono¬ 
logical disparity which is realised from the calculation of generations. The 
names of teachers who succeeded Chandraklrti in our record, are not known 
previously. 

iii) A detailed succession of teachers of the Kr.lgur gaga i* 
furnished in No G. A comparison of this list-with similar lists of teachers of the 
same gaga, found in the inscriptions of the Shimoga taluk (Nos. 4, 57 and G4, Ep- 
Carn., Vol VII), shows that the account of our epigraph materially diffeis fiom 
similar accounts in the records from the Mysore area. The three teacheis who 
succeeded Bavagandi m our epigiaph are Padmanandi, Mumchandia and Kulabhu- 
shaga. It is interesting to note that these three names figure m the same consecutive 
order in the-inscriptions from the Sorab taluk (Nos 140, 233, Ep Cam., Vol. 
VIII) and elsewhere, which aie of a later period The teachers who succeeded 
Kulabhushana of our epigraph bear no resemblance with the other lines of 
teachers of this gana. 

Post-Mortem Memorials 


I have alluded elsewhere to a peculiar mode of setting up the Nishidbis 
or post-mortem memorials, which has lemamed unnoticed hitherto. This was the 
piactice of dedicating a part or the whole of a holy structure, to wit. a pillar or a 
mogdapa of a temple, m memory of the deceased person, as in the case of the 
Nishidln of Vidyananda Sv.lmi in the Nennniitha Jinfilaya at Malkhud (No 14 ) 
In some cases the Nishidhi memorial was confined to the depiction of the event 
itself, or to the epitaph only, recording the death of the person as m the 
of a fen inscriptions from Kopbal (Nos 19, 2a & 27) If we examine the 
epigraphs from Siavana Belgola we find that this practice was fairly common in 
those days, A good many inscriptions fiom Siavana Belgola engiaved on the 
pillars of the magdapas or halls of a holy stiuctuie speak of the death of 
particular individuals and the setting up of the Nishidhi memorials m then name. 
From an examination of these stiuctiues one vould lealise the fact that since it 
was not possible to conceive m all these instances that the structures concerned 
weie built on the physical lemnants of tire deceased prisons oi m6tvri cI ly 
connected with them many other way, they were associated with th r m merely 
in name and memoir only and weie assumed to represent their Nishidhi* 
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The following illustrations will elucidate the topic. Sravana BeDola 
Nos. 126, 128 and 129 are engraved on three different pillars of one and the 
same temple. Dated in Saka 1037, 1044 and 1042 respectively, they record 
the death of three distinguished persons and the setting up of their Nishidhis, 
Since there seems to be little possibility to hold the view that the three 
peLSons died at one and the same spot, or otherwise, that their mortal relics 
were brought over from different places and buried there collectively and a 
temple erected over them, we have to conclude as indicated above that their 
Nishidhis constituted simply the memorials of nominal association. We 
may also study m this connection Sravana Belgola Nos. 254 and 258 which 
also stand forth as typical instances of the class of Nishidhis under discussion. 
Sravana Belgola No. 163 is an interesting illustration. Engraved on a Mana* 
stambha, it records the death of three individuals. Sravana Belgola Nos. 362 
and 389 are incised near two detached structures which are referred to therein 
as samadhi mantapas. Instances wherein the inscriptions themselves recording 
the death of a person are referred to as Nishidhis are found in the following 
epigraphs from Sravana Belgola, Nos. 168, 272, 273, etc. I do not know if 
we should call such Nishidhi memorials as nominal or spiritual Nishidhis. 

Geographical Details 

The epigraphs under study contain references to places and areas of 
geographical interest. Dhara, the capital of Malwa, the river Godavari 
(wrongly for Narmada) and Kotitirtha, which belong to the parts of India 
outside the Karnataka province, are mentioned in No 2. The Kuntala 
country which roughly represented the area of Karnataka, figures m No. 7. 
Alande Thousand and Ededoie Two Thousand which comprised two of the 
major territorial divisions of the Karnataka province, are referred to in Nos. 2 
and 48 respectively. A small tiact within Alande Thousand was called 
Gonkas Territory comprising an area of 120 villages. It was further 
divided into a smaller unit of 60 villages and placed under a feudatory chief 
(No. 2). Aral Three Hundred comprising a small district figures in Nos. 1 
and 7. Another district of about the same extent known as Mirinte Nadu is 
introduced in Nos. 9 and 11. A small sub-division of Belvaia named Kukkanur 
Thirty is mentioned in No. 46. Reverting to individual places, Jayantipnro is 
leterred to in Nos 9 and 17. Pottalakere is met with m No. 7. No. 50 contam- 
an allusion to Erambarage Kuvalalapura is referred to in No. 48. Kopana 
figures m Nos. 26, 46, 47, 48, 49 and 53. Gutti is mentioned in No. 47. 

Oi the one thousand villages m the province of Alande Thousand 
know, besides Alande, the names of seven villages from No. 2. lh e y^ rc 
Hadangde, two Melakundes (one big and another’ small), Hawaii, K°ia» r ^ 
Delaguppa and Mulavalli, Proceeding to the district of Aral Thiee Hu* 1 
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ire may note its headquarters Aialfiru. Tlie villages, InErunxgo, Pa'e Ingtin- 
age, Mfdagnrti and Pallakaiate, liguung in Xo. 1, vere evidently included in 
this region. The recoidalso mentions the livei Kagim which honed in thi^ 
area. Anoihei flourishing and ti ell-fortified town in the district was Seltmba 
(Xos. 2 and 7) Adakki was a fairly impoitant town in the distuct of Minnie 
(Nos. 9 and 11) No. 22 mentions a village named Bichchukunde. The pilgrim- 
records at Kopbal contain lefeiences to tlie following places Koiahada 
(No. 32), Kollapura (No 39), Temguh (No 40) and Gundakal (No 41 ). 

The numerical figures occumng m the names of the territorial dmst- 
ons noted above denote the numbers of villages contained in those pai ticulai 
units This view has been now almost unanimously accepted by the scholars 
An interesting instance of sumval of these names to the modem times is 
offered by a tradition noticed m the Kopbal area This tradition lefers to the 
present day regions of Kukanur and Yalbargi as Kukanur Thiity and Yalbargi 
Eighty We have noted tlie epigraphical reference to Kukkanur Thirty 
above. In the absence of inseuptional evidence we are fuitlier enlightened by 
this tradition to the effect that the tract lound about Yalbargi constituted a 
territorial unit comprising eighty villages Further, these numerical figures, 
were not conventional and they actually indicated the numbers of villages 
contained m those geographical units. Ibis fact is supported by the old lecords 
of the area, which furnish the names of particular villages included in the 
unit of Kukkanur Thirty 

Laixguage and Literature 

All the epigraphs of the present collection including those, the 
language of which is fully or partly Sanskrit, are written in the Kannada script 
of the early and mediaeval period. Their language is predominantly Kannada 
Some are composed m Sansknt only and some both in Kannada snd Sanskrit. 
The benedictory and imprecatory verses of Kannada inscriptions are generally 
in Sanskrit The composition of the inscriptions is exclusively prose in some 
cases and veise in some others, while a few more are composed m the champu 
style of mixed prose and veise The language of the Sanskrit records is not 
generally free from enors and their expression is not happy oftentimes 
This may be contiasted with the composition of the Kannada epigiaphs which 
present fuiily good literal v specimens of the peuod 

In the introductory lemaiks on individual inscriptions almost all the 
impoitant points descivmg particular attention, such as the orthographical u.i 
grammatical peculiarities, linguistic chair cteusrcs, literaiy merits, prosody, etc , 
have been dealt with in full. 1 may here touch upon such of the point- a? arc 
of general interest. 
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The phonetic transformation of the base ir into i and irl } as noticed 
in the forms like zlda, irlda , etc., ments the attention of the linguist. Express¬ 
ions like Pattale-karanam, denoting an official designation, present good exam¬ 
ples of adaptation of the Sanskrit vocabulary for use in the Kannada administra¬ 
tive recoids (No. 2) The name Kamalatika of a metre is disclosed for the 
first time in No 7. The passages describing the episode between the king 
Vikrainiiditya VI and his queen JaLaladovI (No. 1), the religious austerities of 
monks (No 2), the Mahaj anas and the impregnable fortifications of the agra- 
hara town of Sedimba (Nos. 3, 5 and 7), make a happy reading as decent literary 
compositions of the age. 

Lastly we may note with interest how some of the descriptive verses 
from our epigraphs are found either reflected or literally reproduced in the 
lncriptions at Sravana Belgola. For instance, verse 10 of No. 4 from - 
Sedatn, devoted to the praise of Prabhaehandra, with the significant expression, 
i-bandan — i-bandan, is echoed in Sravana Belgola No. 72, with the repetetion 
of the same characteristic phrase. The description of Vardhamanadeva cont. 
ained in veise 8 of the Hunasi-Hadagali record (No. I ) occurs verbatim m n 
fragmentary inscription from Sravana Belgola, No. 71. And again, verse 10 
of the same epigraph figures in its entirety in S. B. No. 117. As all the abore¬ 
noted three inscriptions from Sravana Belgola belong to a later date than the 
corresponding epigraphs of our collection, we might reasonably assume that the 
former were influenced by the latter. This coincidence can be explained in 
another way also. It may be assumed that such veises dwelling upon the 
eminence of religious teachers were composed by an unknown poet or poets at 
some earlier period and that they were adapted or borrowed with equal right 
both by the drafters of the Sedam and Hunasi-Hadagali lecords on the 
one hand and of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions on the other. 
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PART II 

Inscriptions in tlic Gulbarga District 
INSCRIPTION No. 1 
(Found m a Temple afc Ingalgi) 

The stone slab bearing tins inscription was found in a forsaken .Tama 
temple in the inteiior of the village Ingalgi. The mam enhance to the temple 
having been blocked up, I had to get into it with some difiiculty by an incon¬ 
venient passage thiougli the opening of a fallen side wall. The lnscnbed slab 
was set up m a conieu of the madhya mantapa of the temple. It measuies 56 
inches in length and 21 inches m bieadth. In the uppei poition of the slab are 
carved the figmes of a Jam a ascetic in the middle, the sun and the moon on two 
sides above him and a cow' by Ins side The epigraph is w’ell-pieseived and con¬ 
tains 58 lines of wilting In the empty space left ovei at the lowei end of the 
slab aie again engraved the figuies of an upnght daggei and two cows facing 
each other, familiar emblems of a gift document. 

The epigraph is incised in old Kannada sciiptofthe eleventh century 
A. d and the characters are noimal for the period One rare peculiarity, how¬ 
ever, from the palaeogiaplnc point of view is worth noting It is the earlier 
sign of the initial short i, occurring m the word idcui m 1. 44 This is made up 
of a semi-circular arc joined by two hollow dots at its lower extremities, like 
this q. The orthogiapliical conventions, such as the doubling of the consonant 1 
in a conjunct aftei r, the formation of the upadhmaniya by r (lines 7 and 54 ), etc., 
common to the period, are generally observed. Except for the benedictory and 
imprecatory verses in Sanskrit, the record is composed in the old Kannada 
language, prose and veise. 

The charter commences with the praise of Jina^isana or the 
commandment of Lord Jina and refeis itself to the leign of king Tnbhuvana- 
mnlladcva or Vikramuditya VI who belonged to the latei line of the Western 

1 Wo shall have oooasions hereafter to refer to the orthographical convention of 
doubling the consonant after r Tins practice has its origin m ancient tune* nnd 
finds its sanction in the following sutra of Piinim, Achu rah'iLhynm d\C I ( Y1II~4-4G ) 
There is an exception to this rule which is again stated ^n another satro thus, ^v'Ochi i 
( VU1-4-19). The exception consists m not doubling the consonants i,tf and / presided 
by r, as in uir^ta, harfln, etc. Instances of conformity to this general rule and nbo 
to the exception are normally met with in the inscription 1 ? unac- stnny Tie me, 
however, it any be noted, is optional 
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Chalukya rulers of Kalyana. It is dated the Chalukya Vikrama year 18, 
Srimukha, Phalguna su. 10, Monday. The date is regular and its English 
equivalent would be a. d 1094, EebLuary 27, Monday. The object of the docu¬ 
ment is to record an endowment of land for the maintenance of a Jaina temple 
which was erected at Ingamge by the queen Jakaladevi with the approval of 
the king. The gift was made over with due ceremony into the hands of the 
Jama teacher Indrasena Bhattaraka, who was to look after its management. 

The genesis of the J aina sanctuary and how it was founded, is interest¬ 
ing and the story is graphically narrated m the record. Jakaladevi, renowned 
for her beauty and attainments in fine arts, was the beloved queen of Yikrama- 
ditya VI. She was placed m charge of the administration of the village Inga- 
pige and seems to have been conversant with the affairs of the state. An 
ardent follower of the Jama faith, she persisted in her religious practices amidst- 
unfavourable circumstances and even against positive disapproval of her husband. 
Vikramaditya VI tried his utmost to wean her away from her ways, but did 
not succeed. One day, a sculptor, having secured audience with the queen, was 
exhibiting an image of the god Mahu-Manikya At that moment, the king 
happened to come there. Moved by her unflinching devotion, he exhorted her 
to purchase the image from the artist and enshrine it in her estate village. 
Accordingly she erected a decent temple and installed the image therein. 

This typical anecdote, simple as it is, bears profound significance. For 
it reveals, in conjunction with other similar instances, the psychological back 
ground for the mighty faith of Jainism that wielded powerful influence over the 
rank and file of the people of Karnataka during this period. It need not ho 
judged as something unnatural m respect of the king Vikramaditya, that, in- 
spite of his sympathetic outlook towards other religious creeds in his kingdom, 
he was himself a staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion and did not 
countenance his own beloved wife treading a different path. But all praise to 
Jakaladevi ivho stood firm to her ideals of the spirit and asserted the right of 
following the faith of her choice according to her convictions. 

Jakaladevi, we are told, was the daughter of Tikka. No more detsib 
regarding her personal or family history are available from the lecord. Although 
this inscription is being edited here m full for the first time, it appears to 
have been copied through his Panditas by Sii Waltei Elliot more than a cent«V 
ago and included in his unpublished volumes of the Camat Des Inscnptioi- 
The late Sir John Fleet who had access to these volumes makes a 
reference to JfikaladevI among the queens of Vikramaditya VI, evidently ^ 
the testimony of tins same epigraph 1 . He further lemaiks in the same coated 
that she was the daughter of Tikka ‘of the Kadamba stock’. - 


1 lJomh-iy Gazetteer, Tol. X, pt II, p. 44S. 
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Now, Tikka is it name not familiar to the gene a logical'accounts? of the 
known families of the Kudamba stock No chief of this name could he traced 
in all the contemporaiy epigtaphs containing references to the Kadamba line¬ 
age. While I was pondeung over the problem and wondeung how this in. 
correct statement could have emanated from such an accurate and eminent 
scholar as Fleet, I thought it advisable to scrutinise the text of the present 
record carefully and try to find out if it contained an expression which would 
have served as a basis for his remark The epigraph contains in lines 5-13 a 
prose passage in eulogy of this lady, whei cm we come acioss the plnasc, ‘samn- 
stantahpura-nitambini-kadamba-chudumoni’, which means ‘one who was the ciest- 
jewel in the assemblage of lovely ladies of the harem’. Save in the above expre¬ 
ssion the word ‘kadamba’ occurs nowhere else in the inscription It is quite 
plain that the word ‘kadamba’m the above passage only means ‘an assemblage’ 
and has nothing to do with the Kadamba stock as fancied by Fleet. This enquiry 
thus leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the erroneous statement mado by 
the learned historian is the result either of a wrong understanding of the expre¬ 
ssion or of faulty reading in some other part of the record, furnished by the 
Papdita in the employ of Sir Walter Elliot. 

But this is no answer to the main question that confronts ns now. 
Who was this Tikka and to which family did he belong ? Tins name is not met 
with among the membeis of the main dynasties that were mling in this country 
or other parts of South India at this time ,* and it looks almost certain that he 
was not connected with any of them. So he might have been a local chief of 
some minor family of Karnataka. 

I may also suggest here another alternative The name Tikka 1 is 
rather familiar in the Telugu countiy. A family of subordinate chiefs known as 
Tclugu Chodas (or Cholas) w f us ruling at this penod ovei the Nellore and 
Clnttoor districts of the Madras State and the name Tikka or Tikkama 
figures at least in two places in their pedigree 5 Of these Tikka I lived in the 
beginning of the 13th centuiy, i. e , over a century later than Tikka of our 
inscription. But it is possible to conceive of an earlier ancestor of this family 
who, as is likely, would have home the name. We may thus tiace a tentative 
relationship of Jakaludcvl with that family. This non-Karnataka origin of 
JakaladovI is perhaps supported by the uncommon monastic affiliations of her 
teacher, which we shall discuss below. 

It may further be observed that Vikramaditya VI seems to have 
adopted, apparently for some political reasons, the policy of contracting a largo 
numbet of matrimonial alliances even with the minor and feudatory families. 


1 It tnny be derived from Tnvikratun ttid appear* to hive been it* abbreviation 

2 Sewell nud Aiyyaugar Historical InscripMons of Southern India, p 35C. 
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This is seen from an examination of the status owned by the parents of his wives. 
A typical instance to the point is that of MalaladevI who was the daughtei of 
a village accountant 1 . His marriage with JakaladevI who probably belonged to 
a family of chiefs from the Telugu country, might have been actuated by a 
similar consideration The validity or otherwise of this surmise will be 
determined by future researches alone. 2 

In regard to the Jaina teacher Indrasena Bhatt-araka, who received 
the endowment, the following details are furnished in the inscription, He was 
the disciple of Mallishena Bbattaraka and belonged to the Malanura lineage 
(anvaya) of the Dravila Samgha and Sena gana. These teachers, we are fuu 
ther told, were hereditary gurus of JakaladevI s family. 

This is a new line of teachers not known so far and the information 
regarding them is being brought to light for the first time by this epigiapb. 
A good number of inscriptions from the Mysore area speaks of teachers who 
were members of the Dravida Samgh or Dravida gana and its branches, Nandi 
Samgha, Nandi gana, Pustaka gachchha and Arungala anvaya, etc. 8 But teach 
ers who claimed their descent m the Dravila Samgha, Sena gana and Malanura 
anvaya, as in the present epigraph, were hitherto unknown. 

y _ , 

In an early inscription from Sravana Belgola 4 which may approxi¬ 
mately be assigned to the 8th century A. D , there is a reference to the illustrious 
Malanura (or Malanura according to the Kannada text), which probably stands 
for Malanura anvaya, and the teacher Ugrasena who is associated with it) 
probably belonged to the Sena gana as his name-ending suggests. No syste¬ 
matic account of the Diavida (or Dravila) Samgha, which is said to have been 
founded at Madura 6 about the close of the 5th century A. D., has been known- 
The Malanuia anvaya, as is clear from the details given in the present record, w&' 
integrally connected with the Dravida Samgha and appears to have originated 
from a place named Malanur. Consequently, if we are to attempt its idonk- 
fication, we shall have to search for it in the Dravida, 1 . e., Tamil country, and 
possibly roundabout Madura. There is an old village named Manur, in the 
Palm taluk of the Madura District and it contains early inscriptions 0 . It is likely 
that this village represents the ancient Malanur, which might have been once- 
the early strongholds of Jainism m the Tamil country in olden times. Anothr 

1 Horn. Gnzelt., Vol I, pt. II, p 419 

2 Yikramudityu VI had another queen named Jukalamahudfjvl; vide above p l°b ( 

3 Ep oarn , Yol I, Coorg (revised edition), Nos. 34 and 37; Vol. VI Kndnr 6 > 

VIII, Nngai 30 , tic 

4 Ibid , Vol II, No 25 

5 Pravncbanasnra; Introduction, p 21. 

0 An. Rep on S I. Epigraphy, 1909, Appendix B, Nos 150-153. 
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possibility would be to connect Malanui of our 1 eemd with ibe piesont-dav 
Malar, the headquaiters of the taluk of that name in the Kolai Di^tuct Mwne 
State, which also owned some impoLtance 1 

Turning to the literary aspect of the inscription, it makes an interesting 
3 ’eading as a piece of classical Kannada hteiatuLe This piece of hteiaiy ait, 
composed in the elegant champfi sty 3e and balanced with prose and verse, embe¬ 
llished with the figures of speech, of words as well as of sense, such as alliteration, 
simile and metaphor, and echoing with pleasing sounds and melodious tunes, 
deserves to be placed by the side of good specimens of literatuie of the penod. 

The nanation of the excellences of Jakaladevl in piose in line 5 5-1 3 
and 17-19 and in veise in lines 13-17 is happy, though conventional The compo¬ 
ser has exeicised staking lestiamt in veise 3 wdule extolling Jakaladcu’s devo¬ 
tion to the Jaina faith—a theme apparently dear to the poets heart A silver 
lining of poetry is harnessed to illuminate the description of even the common¬ 
place details of the gift (verses 7-10) The poet who composed this lecord was 
Nagarjuna Pandita He is not known previously He calls himself the ‘son of 
the Goddess of Learning’ (Vfigvadhu-nandana), which may be an epithet oi 
a title. He was a Jama by persuasion { 

The inscription contains verses in the following metres ICanda * \v. 3 , 
7 and 8 , Champakamala vv. 2 and 6 , Utpalamala vv 5 and 9, and MattC- 
bhavikndita vv. 4 and 10 The benedictory and nnpiecatoiy verses in Sausknt 
(1 and 11-15) are as usual in the Auushtubh and other familiar meties Atten¬ 
tion maybe drawntoafew flaws m the metrical scheme. These would have 
crept in either through the negligence of the composer oi ignoiance of the scribe 
For instance, the defective expression / caj-hohiiclii- in the 1 th padu of the sixth 
\eise, this may be rectified by reading it as loij-loluiv'hl- In the eighth veise 
which is m the IOmda metre, the second pfida contains only 19 mfitia'- instead of 
20 . The expression, -hia f = cUrgghdyvmam (1 50), should be lead as tnr (1'uqghn- 
yushyamam, or the acquisition of length by the preceding ?a may be avoided by 
a light pronunciation (sithilochclurann ) of the following conjunct in hi f Among 
the mistakes of wrong spelling, obviously resulting fiom the innocence of the 
engraver, a few may be pointed out, e g, tiihht-i- fm t'ihht~i -{1 22 ) gu.u- 
gajmcnisula foi qinvgethim =cm$ida ( 1 30), and fiittnam foi Jiiltwam (1. 50) 
These and others have been eon ected in ihc body of the text it-elf 

The inscnption contains a few explosions of lexied and hnrrnntic inter¬ 
est. The loot 7/;o/ is used in two placet (11 21 and 5>) in it> niiimmc . *- .veil 
as causal foim This 15 not mUallv met with m tlic K innad • liteiature, and it 
seems to comet the sense of ‘dislike Lut its oonnoh non in the pi.-^m: e 


1 Dp Lira , Vyl X, JIMur, Xo« 

SO 
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appears to be quite different, being that of ‘approval or admiiation’. It is possi¬ 
ble et-vmologically to arrive at this sense of the expression from its two compo¬ 
nents, c and 7co( The particle e yields the sense of confirmation (avadharann) 
oi invitation (amantiana) and the root lo\ means ‘to receive. Another express 
ion is nodadi (11. 25-26), which is also used m a peculiar and unfamiliar sense 
Accoiding to the context the woid seems to mean ‘any land or country’, almost 
synonymously with nadu, but it generally means ‘a countryman or lustic* 
Eklalclvana (1 17 ), made up of two Sanskrit words eka + lavctna, means ‘a parti¬ 
cle of salt’, i. e., ‘a trifle’. Kdgmi (1 43) is identical with lahm , denoting a very 
small com. Accoiding to the Lilavatl of BhasLaracharya, one lahm is equal to 
twenty cowries and four kdlims make one pctnct This com appears to have 
been in currency m the monitary transactions of the peiiod. The word vin*ya 
m the compound vmcya-mldya (1. 23) may be derived from the root vnif to 
mean ‘to be initiated (into the cieed)’. The expression is used herein 
the general sense of‘followeis of the Jama faith’ or ‘Jaina community’ The 
phonetic transformation of l into r m the abstract nouns, negartte and pogartlc 
(1. 19 ), derived from the roots negal and pogal respectively, and also in the 
word arlti (1. 32) may’’ be noted. Fleet has tiied to explain the significance 
of the fiscal term Tiibhog-abhyantara-siddhi (1. 13), but it does not seem to fit 
m the preselit context. The expression, accoiding to Fleet, means ‘joint 
tenure enjoyed by a private peison, a god or gods and Brahmonas’ 1 ■ The 
word ‘muligar’ occurring m line 49 is met with also in other inscriptions of 
Karnataka It seems to mean the ‘elders’ or the local representatives 
indicating the democratic structure of the village unit These ‘muligftSf 
may probably be compared with the Mulapanshat of the Tamil epigiaphs, 
which is a village assembly. The next word ‘piabhu’s seems to denote the 
lieieditary headmen or officials responsible for the village administration. 

The teim Maliumanikyadeva met with for the first time in line 20 of 
this record is of peculiar mteiest and calls for explanation It lefeis to the 
image ot the Jma installed by Jakaladevl. The same word occurs agai& 
with a slight variation in a verse at another place (1. 31) wherein it assumes the 
form Mahu-muni-jine£vaia As both these expressions must have been identic''' 
mid since their proper foim might be picked up in a pLose passage only where# 1 
the writer is not exercised by the exigencies of metiieal composition, we l!,S; 
confine our attention to the form Mahumumkya. This word is capable of mb? 
pretntion in two ways, one based on the literal sense of its components and tf 
other on its Aginative sense. In either case we have to make some allow an— ^ 


1 lad. Ant., Tot XIX, p. 271. 
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favour of the above foun of the void which, appaieptlv, i<- not comlUutfd amon! 

mg to the stud iuIcs of gi annual The fii -d put of the expiation, in"hv *■> * nu 

to be an unknown void and ^til), rl ma\ be connected vith tlie Sm-kni void 

*■ , 

eitliCL mah'it meaning ‘gieat’ 01 me nimg ‘lustie* Intheioinei mo¬ 

tive the pioper foim in the compound should ha\e bran nvib'i- .md m t!ie Lttn 
mahb' The void mamhja means ‘a iubv* Ileie vc aic confronted vith tvo 
possibilities. Firstly*, t lie image might have been made of luby.bnt this may 
not be quite definite Secondly, it might lefeL to the ruby, i e , the led crdoui 
of the ouginal Tntlnkara. Aecoidmgto the Abhidlunacluntaimmi of iJema- 
ehandta the bodies of two Tirthakaias, Padmapiabha and V.lmpujya, vcic of led 
colour (veLse 40 ) Either of these Tirthakaias miglit have been intended heie 
if we accept tins interpretation. 

But I am inclined to think that the expiession is used in the present 
passage in a figurative sense. J fnha-niariihja means a great mby 01 a gieat 
jewel m general, taking mdnilya to be an equivalent of ratna Such a jevel 01 
the best among the Tiithakaras might be Mahavira, the last and the greatest 
exponent of the Jama Law. 1 

A large number of names bearing geographical significance is met 
with in the inscription and happily .ill of them can be identified with then 
modern survivals in the Gulbarga Lt The rCqadhCial Kah.mapuia (1 1) is 
modern Knlytina The district of Aral Three Jdundied mentioned in 1, 12 
must have taken its denomination fiom a village named <\ialiUu which evidentlv 

o *■ 

was its headquaiters Ilus village is independently lefeued to in 1 38 it is 
to be identified vith modem Alluru near Handarki Ingumge (11 12-13) is 
the village Ingalgi, the provenance of the recoid There must ham been in 
existence an‘old settlement’ of this village, which is lefeiredtoas Pa!ey-In. 
gunige ml 30 This tikes the eailv histoiv of the village into still eaihei 
times Malagal ti (1. 3G) and Pallakaiate (1 40), which figm e in the de;Ciip- 
tion of houndaiies of the gift land, aic identical with the pusent-day ullage", 
Mfilagitti and Jlalkuati, not far away from Ingalgi. The mei Kagm't, on 
whose bank the village Intr.dgi is situated, is l efen ed to a? ’toie (nv«i) and 
ICagmi (11 ifi and 13) It ispecuhaily intciestmg to note th't the well, 
lefeued to in 1 40 as Daiiawma Bavi, still let tins practmdlv the same anc.ent 
name and is known as Ban tv\ana Bau after a lapse of nine an 1 i halt centime* 
Line 3S contains a leteience to the PandtAvni a ol Alalum, which "ten.*, to 
denote a p it tn uhu deiU ol the mine A mi vi\ a! <d the ppoih t’*m tv u, 1»„ 
dotoi ted m the n tine ol the \ill *ge 1 lan 1 u ki uni it* d r u i AMfn u 

1 Ian it. it lard in <ri <* nml Pm a M iioCstornr i.r *, «• I r I r of'* 

.nTip-ruiion of tho i u , i ,, r on* nrr rttrro. i Fo- o t-vi* ' 

suhjco', Vt-o",c p l'l) 


V t 
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The administrative procedure required that the endowment was duly 
recognised and confirmed by the feudatory chief in whose jurisdiction the village 
Ingumge Jay, This detail is introduced m verse 9 of the record. It is stated 
herein that Anega who bore the title Birundanka Bhima, exempted the endo- 
wed land from all kinds of impositions and made arrangements for its perpetual 
maintenance. This Anega belonged to a family of chiefs who were ruling over 
the territory roughly covered by the modern taluks of Sedam and Ckitapurin 
the Gulbarga Dt. They claimed their descent m the lineage of the Haihayas 
and styled themselves ‘the lords of Mahishmatlpura’. The genealogical account 
and family history of these local chiefs is available in details from the inscrip¬ 
tions at Handarld. 1 

The names of the taxes that were exempted from the gift land are 
mentioned in the same verse. They aie, manneya lanke, Leslie, laflumbana, 
Ctya and daya. The precise nature of these is not known. 

TEXT 

1 Srimat-parama-gambklra-Syad-vad-amogka-lahckhanam jlyat-traild* 
kya-nathasya 3asanam Jma-sa- 

2 sanam u [ 1 * ] Svasti [ i * ] Samasta-bhuvan fisraya Sri Pritlivt-vallfi- 
bha MahuLajadhiraja Paiamesvara Pa- 

3 rama-bhattarakam Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chaluky-abharanam 
^umat-Tribhuvaiiamalladevara vyaya- 

4 rajyam = uttar-ottar-abhivuddhi-pravarddhamanam = a chandi-arkU- 
tfvram-baram rajadhanl-Kalyanapuiada 

5 nela( le )v!dinol sukha-samkatha-vinodadim rajyam-geyuttam = nel 
S vasty = nnavarata-parama-kalya- 

6 n-abhyudaya-sahasra-phala-bhoga-bhagmi i sakala-dm-anfitha-rnans? 
santurppap-odyogim i 

7 samnst-antarpura-nitambinl-kadamba-chudamani [i*] chaturvvidb 
dfina-clnmtamnm [i A ] Rumbha-vilas-opa- 

8 hasita-lasan-murtti [i *"] dig-vnlaya-vilasit-ojvala-klrtti [ i ^ 
kfihi-Parvvati [i A ] Abilina va-Sarasvati [i Baya- 

9 chOto-vasikaraua-karana-Vidyadhari [ ( *] sakaja-kaludhan [i *j 
Slt-ridyaneka-mahri-sati-jana-pati-brat-achura- 

10 sil-Gdara-varnnana-katha-piasamge [i " ] Jina-gandh-Odaka*A*' lfri 
krit-uttamumge [t *] Sumad-Ai ha t-pai awes vara 

1 Ilicse inscriptions are unpublished oncl they form part of my pri\ntc collector. 

of the published inscriptions of K&giii contains n genealogical account <* 1 , 

Hnihnya chiefs os tho Gulbarga Dislnct, Hyderabad Arcbaetlogical SttH 1 - ,JV ' e 

Inscriptions of Iva.mi, p 20 . 
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11 cbaiu-cbainn-arckcbana-Tinode [i*] rangamnd-amode f t A ] 
bedamgi [ i * ] Tikkan = anurhgi [i J ] Sumat-Tnbhuvftnama- 

] 2 lla-deva-nsala-vaksha-sthala-nivasiixiyar = appa Siimaj-Jakaladevi* 
yar =» ALal-mumnutai = olagan - Im- 

13 gumgeyam tii-bhog-abhyamtaia siddhiyimd = aluttom = no u Jana- 
kajeyamte sajjana-jana-stute Purvratiyam- 

14 te jmt-Manoi = a-viknlpa-bhrive dhareyamte dhnta-kshamc Rnm- 
beyamte lupina nele pempuvett = amaLa-dbe- 

15 nuvinamt = animitta-dfiniKamana saialamtir = ayda(de) paribha- 
vise J.lkaladevi dhfitiiyol |l [2 * ] Bia- 

1G tamam Cbalukyn ksbitipati kidisuven = emdu pundadam kidisada- 
dam pratipalisid = omdu mab-omnati Jakaladevi 

17 g = ekkalrivanam = alte u [3 *"] Amtu Jina-£asana-poiipa]ana- 
samayadol = sasana-Lakshmiyum Chalukya-eha- 

18 kiesvaiana digvyaya-samayadol = Kmtti-Laksbmiyum madavad-aii- 
raya-mada-maiddana-samayadol = Vija- 

19 ya-Laksbmiyuin = emsi negarttegam pogarttegam neleyfigi vartti- 
suttam = iral = omdu punya*dmadol = a-pu- 

20 nyavatiya puny-odayadin = orvvam vyavabaii Mabumanikya-dOva 
ram tamd-avasaiam baded = olagisuvu- 

21 dum = ii-JineiSvaranam Chaluky-e^varam kamdu manad «= egogdu 
manadamnal = appa SLimaj-Jakaladeviyara moga- 

22 mam nodi n Jma-bimbam piatibimbam = ill = empa chelvam ta]- 
(1) dit = I-dey vamurn mnag = emtum kula-deyvam = I- 

23 pratimeyam mmn = alkey = ULol = Yineya-mkayam bage-golnnam 
nilis = enal = Cbfdukya-cbakre^a- 

24 &lsanadim taj-Jina-bimbamam mlisidal = tamn = olpu nilpamnegam 
l! [4 *] Amtu nilisi it Madisidappev = im 

25 Jina-gnbamgalan = embavar = i-prakaradim miidipud = imt«=id «* 
alte padicbamdam = ila-valayakk = enalke nu- 

26 dadig*= alum bam = nppa pari^obhege tay-maney-uge bbaktiyim rna- 
disidal = viyat-talaman = o- 

27 ttanp-anlu Jinemdia-gebamam n [5 Antu mfidisi Snmad-Di&vi- 
la-sarngba-Yana-vasanta-sama- 

28 yarum Sena-gana-bbagana-nayakaium Mfdanur'anYaya-iiruS-^Skba- 
i&rum « emsi- 

29 da SiIman-Mallisbena-bhattaiakara pny-agia-sisbyaruih tarnn*=» 
anvaya-gu- 

30 rugal-me(lum = c)niMda Sibnad = Iradrasena bhattarakargge 
vinayadim kara-kamalariigalam mugidu n 
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31 Esevinegam saraantu Maliumani-Jines var a-bimbamam pratishthi* 
siden = id = aiy = apuiv\7un = ene 

32 taj-Jina-gebaman = arttiyimde madisiden = adakke takka tala-vrittw 
yumam samakattidem piasa- 

33 disi manam-oldu kay-kolvu( luvu )d = urjjitam = agire mulpud=int 
= idam n [6 11 ] Eudu tan-munlmdraran = egolisi 

34 Sumach = Chalukya-Vikrama-kalada ISneya Srlmukha-samvats* 
arada Phalguna Buddha 10 

35 Somavaiad-amdn Srlmad-Imdrasena-bhattarakara kalam karchchi 
dlmra-purvvakam madiy = urindam bada- 

36 galu toreyindam miidalu Malagarttiya pola-vereyim temkalu Paloy. 
Imgunigeya 


37 Mfilagarttiya per-bbatteyim paduvalu ^atra-saleya koyyim 
bada<rnl= lmtu chatur-agbata- 

38 duddhiyam siddham madi Aralura Pandesvarada gadimbada 6«nd* 
atadityana pinya kfilalu sa- 

30 rvva-nama^yamagi bitta mattar = irppattondu 21 [i*] A-piiiya 
mattar 1 ikkam kaladiya ma- 

40 ttar 18 ra lekkad = anitarkkam kala mattar : 80 [i Pallakara* 
teya batteya Danavana baviyim 

41 mudalu tomtam mattar [1 Basadiyin = temkana piriya keny = 


int = i-keyyuman = i-tom- 

42 tamuman = i-keriyuman=I-Jinendra-mamdiramumam kamdu n Pra- 
nu( na )ta-sirar-Jgi 

43 kangal = tanivinegam nodi pogad = i-sthaladol = kagipig = ase-goyda 
vam Kagimyol = nlr-umda go- 

44 kulamgalan = ali(li)dam w [ 7 * ] Idan = and = I-dharmmaman = Grade 
kidisidavam go-guru-dvija-nikurumbada gonam Gam- 

45 g.I-tiradol = arid = arid = appa patakam samanisugum ll [8 *] Muri* 
bigidirdda kannma-mgalam gadav = eyde kalaldu 

46 poge kast-arnbuja-yugmamarn mugivud = allade mamneya-gauke & 
she kattum-banam — fiya- 

47 duyam = ivu sallavu sarrva-namasyam == emdu bitiam BirudaritU 
Blnman = osed - Anegan = A- 


4S yyana-ram4av-uliinam it [9 *] Niyatam chaknya lcayj o] * Slke**^ 
ded = a-slmantaium n.lda mamneya- 

10 i um grumada mfiligar = prabhugal = imt — I-dharmraamam sariid =~ 
piiwidsm laksbv^ntikke raksbisn- 

50 tu al — dujgh ayu [<hya ''j mam punya-rnddhiyumaTh 
kuttivmti (yvuivi pi U'v vr — i Chimb 5 i kka-iaiam-baram u [10 *'] 
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51 Samanyo = yam dhaimraa <-etui = nripHnam KalO hale {Cdntmo 
bhavadblnh sar v\ fin = utan 

52 bbagmuh puilthivemdran bhfyo bliuyd y.lchate Krunachamdrah 
II [ 11 Vasudha bahu- 

53 blur =ddatta lajablnh Sagar-adibhih yayvu yasya vndl hhumis = 
tasya tasya tada phalam ii [ 12 * ] 

54 Mad-vam£aj*i = ipaia-mahipati-varnsapi \a \e palayamti mama 
dbaimmam = idam 1 samastam papad = ape- 

55 ta manasS bhuvi bluvi-bhupah tesham may a vuachito = mjahr = 
esha murdhm n [13 fe ] Sva-datt*lm paia-dattam 

56 va yo haieta vasumdharam sbaslitu = vvaisha-sahasrnm vishibfi- 
yam jayate knmih u [ 14 ^ ] Vindliy aiavl- 

57 shv-atdyasu s'ushka-kotara s'ayinah ki isbna-saipp,l hi jayamte deva 
bhog-apaha- 

58 imahu[l5 Yag vadhu-nandanam Jinam(na) pad-amhhoja-bhn- 
mgam Nagarjuna-pnnditnm baiedam [i *] Mamgala-maha-SiI [n *] 

Abstract of Contents 

Verse 1. May the doctrine of Loid Jma be victorious—the 
doctrine which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and 
which bears the glorious and supremely profound Syad-vada (theory of May-be) 
as its infallible characteristic mark. 

Lines 2-5. Hail! The lllustnous monarch Tribhuvamalladcva (Yikra- 
maditya VI) who is an ornament of the ChCdvlya iace and beais the titles t 
Samastabhuvana^iaya (Asylum of the Whole Eaith), Sil-Prithvi-vallabha 
(Consort of the Goddess of Fortune and Eaith), etc., is carrying on his 
victorious lule ovei the kingdom from his capital Kalyanapura. 

Lines 5-13. Hail ! Jakalctdcvi, his beloved queen, is admmistering the 
township of Ingunige, situated m the distnct of Aral Three Hundred, with 
tribhogabhyantarasiddhi. Chaste and charming, the crest-jewel of the circle 
of ladies of the loyal palace, the veritable ParvatT of the Koh Age, the Goddess 
of Learning in a novel the form, the queen of Paines captivating the heart of 
her master, and well-versed in nr*ts, she is generous and chantably disposed 
towards the poor and the needy-the wish-fulfilling jewel as it were in bestowing 
the fourfold gifts. 5 She, wdiose head is purified by the peifumcd water laving 
the holy feet of Loid Jinn, enteitarns herself in adoring the lovely feet of 
the Supreme Lord Arhnt. Hei own lovely form is a gift of Nature. She 
is the daughter of Tikka 

1 We may note here the ns* of the r-nrd ‘dhsrma' in the neate- gender, ^b<*cb is rare. 

2 Aceordinc to Jainism gift is fourfold namely, fcbSra, i. e., food, alLaya, f e., 

freedom from fear, bh?sbaja, i e , medicine; i e , sacred lore. 
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Verse 2. Praise of Jakaladevr she is pure, faithful and virtuous like 
Sit'd and Parvati, and fascinating like the arrow ot Cupid. 

Verse 3. The Chalukya sovereign took a solemn oath that he would 
divert her fiom her vow (observance of the Jama practices), but lo, he 
failed. Was it not a trifle to her, even this crowning achievemet of preserving 
her faith 7 Such is JakaladevI 

Lines 17-19 Thus she is the Guardian Angel, as it were, of the 
Jaina Doctiino by viitue of her shielding the Jama tenets, the Faiiy of Fame 
in the campaigns of the Chalukya Emperor and the Goddess of Victory in 
subduing the pride of the oveLbeanng hostile kings. 

Lines 19-22. One auspicious day when it so chanced through her 
good fortune that a certain trader brought an image of Lord tWahu-Manikya 
and was paying his compliments m her presence, the Chalukya Empeior 
made his appearance on the scene. Impressed by the sight, he looked at 
her faqe and said • 

Verse 4. “This image of the Jma is peerless in beauty. He 
is the tiaditional tutelary deity of your house. Do you install this image 
in the township of your authority. It will ever be a source of inspiration to 
tho followers of your faith 

Thus instructed by the Chalukya overlord she installed the linage— 
a monument of her virtues. 

Lines 24-33. She caused to be constructed over it a magnificent 
tomplo, a model for others to imitate. Then she prayed her family teacher, 
InIrascna Bhaf(draka, the favouiite and foremost disciple of Mallislici?' 1 
Bhattfrraka, of the Dravila Samgha, Sena gana and Miilanura anvaya, to 
receive an endowment duly assigned by her for its maintenance. 

Lines 33-35. On Monday, Phalguna su. 10 of the S'rlmukha sann'Ots- 
aut a\id the JSth year of the Cliahilya Vilrama Kola she entrusted the gift 
into tho hands of the teacher after laving his feet with due ceremony. 

Lines 35-15. The endowment consists of 21 big mattars of cultivable 
lnnd, a garden upon and a houses near the Jaina temple. 

Lines 42—50. This charity is to be scrupulously protected and pro¬ 
perly maintained by the local ofticials and the higher authorities of tho state. 
Xo taxes oi levies are to he imposed upon and collected from it. 

Lines 51-58. Exhortation to the futuie ruleis to presene tin 
dhanna. Impiecaisou on the violate!3 Niigaijuna Pandtia, a c ourcc of 
delight to the Goddess of Learning and a bee m the lotus feet of Lord de¬ 
composed this record. -May ntnpiciousness and gloiy attend this I 
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INSCRIPTION No. 2 

(Found jn a Temple at Hunasi-Hndngoh) 

The stone slab containing this inscription was kept in the veinndah of 
a Jama temple at ITunasi-Hadagali. It measures 46 inches in length and 31 
inches in bieadth Except m a few places the epigraph is on the whole well- 
preserved and runs to 67 lines The following figures aie carved in the space 
at the upper end of the stone above the writing. The effigy of the seated Jina 
with the triple umbrella stands m the centre. On its two sides aie depicted in 
a symmetrical manner the figuies of an upright dagger and a cow with a calf, 
characteristic symbols of a leligious gift issued undei the authonty of the ruling 
power. A little above these on either side aLe the lepiesentations of the sun 
and the moon, eternal luminaries of the heaven witnessing the law’ of the 
dharma in mortal transactions. 

The epigraph is incised in the old Kannada senpt of tho 11th centiny 
a d. and the chaLacters are normal foL the penod The punctuations are some¬ 
times denoted with spirals. The orthographical conventions of the times, 
such as reduplication of the consonant m a conjunct after r , the peculiar mode of 
oxpressing the upadhmamya (e. g., amtarpuia in 1 13), etc, are generally 
followed. A few tiaits, however, in legard to the doubling of consonant, which 
are not confined to this inscription alone, but ore of common occunenco in the 
epigraphical writings of this age includuig the piesent collection, may be noted 
here. The n after r is followed not by the same member of the lingual class, 
but by its dental counterpart, e g., Larnmlc in 1. 2, Piirnnachamba m I 23. 
Under similar circumstances the aspirate gh, th and dh are combined not with 
the same aspirate syllables, but with their unaspnate counterparts, which 
usually precedo them ; e. g., Argghyatirtha m 1. 58, pararttha in 1. 30 and 
Vorddbamana in 1. 25 In two instances the lv\a is wrongly replaced by tho 
Dravidian radar, obviously due to scribal indiscrimination, e. g, palaka in 1. 7 
and fildu m 1. 15. 

But this tendency is noticeable m greater measure m some epi¬ 
graphs of this period, i e., about the 12th century a. d., collected by me in this 
area. The reason for this confusion and promiscuity seems to be that the 
ordinary people had by this time begun to lose the sense of understanding 
tho subtle and technical difference between these consonants. 1 The cpigiaph 
also contains othei instances of incorrect writing These have been corrected 
in tho body of the text itself oi in the footnotes. The language of the record 

1 An appalling instance of tins proumcuit} tnay be cited in on epigraph found in the 
temple of Kiilnlingn nt Mnrtur near Gulbirgo, doted in the Clinlul ya V i\ raan year 
48 In this inscription e\cn such fntnilmr and oveH knorn words a* joHja, db»r.\t»'a, 
etc , are spelt os jnlnjn, dharMaln etc. 
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is Kannada, and the composition prose and verse, with the exception of the 
following passages in Sanskrit* the benedictory verse in the beginning, verse 11 
describing Rukshasa, the donor, and five imprecatory verses at the end. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to the commandment of 
Lord Jma. After a brief statement, in the Purame fashion, of the cosmogra- 
pineal set-up of the Bharatakshotia (i. e., India), it recounts the genealogy of 
the later line of the Western Chalukya kings of Kalyana, who ruled the 
country. The narration stops with the king Tiibhuvanamalla (Vikramaditya 
VI) in whose reign the charter was drafted. 


Next we are introduced to his senior queen Chandaladevi who was 
administering several villages allotted to hei in the province of Alande Aftor 
this figures a feudatory chief named Bibbarasa who was holding chaige of a 
portion of the region comprising 120 villages of Gonka. A small unit of a few 
villages in this tract was under the jurisdiction of a local officer named 
Chaudhare Rakkasayya. He was Jaina by persuasion and a lay disciple of 
Balaebandra Siddhantadeva. He constructed a temple of Parsvaniitha 
Tirthakara in his village Hadangile and made suitable provision for conducting 
the daily worship and other rituals of the deity, and also of Santinatha m tho 
adjacent shrine, throughout the year. 


Ail establishment was set up to fulfil the said purpose; and it was lo be 
maintained out of tho income derived from the land and other pioperty donated 
by Rakkasayya. The gift property was handed over" to the care of tho teacher 
mentioned above. It was further stipulated that the teacher and the successive 
disciples of this hue rveie responsible for its proper management. 

Royal consent was necessary before the property could bo finally 
alionated to tho charitable institution. Accordingly a petition to the effect was 
filed through Bhlvai^ayya who was the Superintendent of Home Affairs and 
Commissioner of Records. The king was at that time camping in the sacred 
place willed Kotitirtha on the bank of the river Narmada ( wrongly montioned 
as Godavari in the record), on his way back from his victorious campaign against 
Dhurd and was making propitiatory gifts after performing the TuJdpuruska 
ceremony (weighing oneself against gold). 


The epigraph mentions the following date * Chalukya- Vikrama Yarshs 
23, Bahudhanya sanivatsara, JyGsktka mnuvasyd, solai eclipse. The dctoib 
given here are irregular and so it is difficult to ascertain the correct 
date of the record. The dale is not verifiable as it contains no week-day. $ l5v 
the mention of solar eclipse oilers some clue for verification. In the cyclic ll 
Hihudhauyn lulling within the regnal period of the king there wus it" 
eclipse on the new-inoon day of the month of Jyoshtha. In fact, m> 
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eclipse occurred in any other mouth of the year, although there was a lunar 
eclipse on Pushya pauinimd, Saturday. In this anomalous position, howeier, a 
suggestion regarding the probable date is happily forthcoming from an unpubli¬ 
shed inscription of my collection at Nimbargi, a village situated at a distance of 
a few milos from Hunasi-Hadagali. The Nimbaigi epigraph belongs to the 
reign of the same king as of the present record, and records a gift made under 
identical circumstances. We are told in the Nimbargi inscription that in the 
23rd regnal year and Bahudhdnya samvatsara, the king was on the bank of the 
river Narmada and had performed the Tuldpuruslia ceremony on the occasion of 
the solar eclipse on the new-moon day of Pushya. It looks impoibabic that the 
king stayed m the camp on the bank of the Narmada issuing gifts for over seven 
months from Jyeshtha to Pushya, as we shall have to assume, if the dates of 
both these records are believed to be correct. For this reason we have to accept 
one and reject the other. We have seen above how the date of the Hupasi- 
Iiadagali record is unsatisfactory. So we would leave it out of consideration 
for the time being. 

Now let us concentrate on the date of the Nimbargi lecord and 
examine it in some detail. In the cyclic year Bakudhanya no solai eclipse 
occurred on the Pushya amavasyfi; but m the two previous years Dbatri and 
I^vara solar eclipses did occur on the specified tithi. Setting aside the case of 
the year Dhatn in our present investigation as it would be farther from our 
point, we shall confine ourselves with the solar eclipse in the year I^vaia. The 
discrepancy of the week-day is still there in this case also as the eclipse occulted 
on Tuesday and not on Thursday as stated m the Nimbargi record. But this 
may be ignored. 

An important aspect of the transaction deserves to be noticed at 
this juncture. It was a momentous occasion when the king must have 
accorded his consent to several religious gifts of varied nature. The benefac¬ 
tions which wore thus formally sanctioned on the bank of the Narmada were 
subsequently given effect to and recorded in them respective places on stone 
with proper procedure and due ceremony. These events must necessarily have 
entailed some lapse of time in their execution. The interval of time and space 
and the complications of the administrative procedure appear to have been 
therefore responsible for the failure in noting correctly the details of the 
original date of tho giants on the part of the local officials. Taking these 
factors into consideration the real position appears to be like this. The king 
was on the bank of the Naimada in the mouth of Pushya in the cyclic year 
livnra. On the occasion of the solar eclipse which occurred on the new-moon 
day of the month, he performed the Tuldpuruslm ceremony and sanctioned 
grants to various religious institutions in his kingdom. These chanties were 
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la to r on committed to writing in their respective areas. In the meanwhile the 
cyclic year Rvara had rolled away and Bahudhfmya had commenced. The local 
authorities who handled these affairs at the lower end, had no clear metaory of 
the original date. So they mentioned the Bahudhfmya year which was current 
at that time and connected it with the solar eclipse which was the original 
occasion of the gift in the previous year. 

As a result of the above discussion we should do well to reject tho 
date of the Hunasi-Hadagali record. The correct date on which the grant was 
originally sanctioned by the king therefore appears to he Pushya amavasya of 
the 22nd Chalukya-Yikrama year and Isvara samvatsara. The corresponding 
English date would be a. d. 1098, January 5, Tuesday. It may however be 
conceded that the document might have been recorded on stone at some 
later date. 

The information incidentally furnished regarding the king’s military 
campaign on Dhfirl, while mentioning the date, by this epigraph, is historically 
important; and it would he worth while to consider it in detail. We way 
observe in the first instance that it was a major expedition directed against the 
kingdom of Malwa, whose capital was Dhara. The relations that subsisted 
between the kings of Karnataka and the Paramara rulers of Malwa, ever since 
the times of the Rashtrakutas, were other than friendly. 

Recrudescence of this hostility took a serious turn against the Paramura 
kings in the reign of the Chfdukya monarch Somosvara I, father of Vikramudity3 
V3, who dealt a staggering blow to the Malwa power by routing its ruler 
Bhoja. 1 * After some time Bhoja was succeeded by his brother Udayiiditya who 
restored the lost fortunes of his family to some extent. Soon after his accession 
Vikramaditya VI seems to have launched an offensive against Malwa in A. d. 
1077. 3 * Udayiiditya had a younger son named Jagaddova. He was brave and 
cntei prising. Though nominated by his father as Ins successor, ho renounced 
his claim to the kingdom in favour of his elder brother and went to the court of 
Vikramaditya VI, who loved and trusted him as his own dear son 8 . 

The sovereignty of Malw.l was further undermined during the we r J 
rule of Lakshmadeva and Naiavarman, two sons of Udayiiditya, who reigned 
after him in succession. Towards the close of Udayiiditya’s reign, Vikramudit}^ 
VI seems to have led his aims against Malwa, a second time in a. pHOs/ 
The campaign referred to in the picsent lecoid must therefore have been 

subsequent to the above and the third of the senes directed by the 
ruler during his regime. 

1 I). V. On'tguh History of Pnraranr^ DynnsU, p. 91 

9 Kp Cam., Vo! VU, hi. Xo 121. 

3 Stoat Inscription of Ja^add.’va; Ep. Iud , Vol XXYr, pp. K7 

i U*n buy Gazetteer, Vol, I, pt. if t p 452; Jip Lnd n Vol. XXVJ, p 162. 
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In the light of the above discussion on the date of the pi esent record, 
we aie able icasonably to fix the appio\*miate date of tbis expedition. It 
was probably undertaken abont a. d 1097 and accomplished by tho end of 
that year, any way befoie 5th January 1098 a. p We can also find out fiom 
the contemporaiy histoiy of Malwa that the king who was tiding that countiy 
at this juncture was in all piobabihty Naravannan, who is known to have 
succeeded his brother Lakshmadcva m a. d. 1094 1 

Basing his remarks on the evidence of an inscription in the Uvara 
temple at Nimbargi, the text of w r hieh he was able to consult in the volume of 
Elliot’s Cam at Desa Inscriptions, the late Sn John Fleet states in his account of 
the reign of Vikiamaditya VI, that the king was piesent in the northern paitof 
Ins kingdom in a. d. 1098. 2 The Nimbargi record lefened to by Fleet is appa¬ 
rently identical with the Nimbargi epigraph I have utilised in the aboie 
discussion of the date. A comparison of the Nimbargi epigiaph with tho 
present inscription from Hunasi-Itadagah shows that both of them speak of 
one and the same expedition led by the king against Mfdwa in a d 1097. As 
shown above, since the noithem expedition of the king must have come to an 
end by the end of a. d. 1097, the above statement of Fleet needs slight revision 

The present inscription further informs us that after destroying 
Dlifira, Vikiamaditya VI met Jajjugi Jagadeva, son of Udayi. This Udayi is 
to be liidontified with the Paramfira ruler Udayaditya, the younger brothel of 
king Bhoja, mentioned above It is interesting to note that he is similarly 
referred to as Udayi, which is evidently a short fonn of Udayaditya, in the 
inscriptions of North India s Jagadeva is obviously identical with Jagaddeva, 
the junior and favourite son of Udayaditya. The epigraph is silent regarding 
the part played by Jagadeva in the present expedition. It is well known, 
however, from other sources that he had great attachment for Vikramaditya VI 
and took an active part in the military campaigns of the Chalukya EmperoF. 

The significance of the epithet Jajjugi applied to Jagadeva m the 
present record cannot be explained propeily. Jajjugi seems to stand for Jeja- 
or Jejaka-bliuktr, which was an ancient name of modern Buodelkhnnd The 
expression probabty indicates, in some manner, JagadOva’t connection with tins 
tract or its rulers. Or, it may be due to the confusion on the pai t of the 
composer of the lecoid who had no clear notion pertaining to MalwJi ot it> 
adjacent territory of Jujaka-bhukti It may how ever be noted m thU connect¬ 
ion that the Chandella power was eclipsed foi some time on account of the s e\tre 

1 lljstorj of Pnrainara Dymsty, p IDS 

2 JOhmljAy Gnrcttccr, Vol I, pt n, p 432 

3 History of Pnrntrmrn Dynast}, pp HI and 137 

} Kp Ind, Vol XXVI, p* IS 2 
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A scrutiny will show that this list is not complete. The succession 
of teachers as in some other similar cases does not seem to represent an 
unbroken chain and many a gap is conceivable particularly in ilia earlier 
stages of the pedigree. Some inscriptions at Sravana Belgola contain 
genealogical accounts of different lines of Jaina pontiffs v\ ho belonged to flip 
Dosi gana of the Alula Samgha. References to the Jaina teachers' who 
were constituents of the Desi gana and Pustaka gachckha could be tiaced in 
a large number of inscriptions discovered in various parts of Karnataka, 
including Mysore, But barrring the identity of a few names here and there 
most of the teachers enumerated in the above list appear to be new and so 
far unknown. Considering the fact that the gift was left in charge of the 
teacher Biilachandra Siddhantadeva who was to supervise its proper manage- 
ment, it may be assumed that he lived either at Hadangile itself (identified 
with modern Hupasi-Hadagali) or some place not far away m that area. 

The high official who was instrumental in securing the king’s approval 
for the gift was Bhivapayya. His designation stated in full is as follow. 
Malulpradhana (Chief Minister), Manevergade (Superintendent of Home 
Affairs), Sahavasigal-adhislithayaka (Leader of the Sahavasis ), Pattnle-korann 
(Commissioner of Recoids), Manneyar-adhyaksha (Head of the Subordinate 
Chiefs) and Dandanayaka (Commander of the Forces). In different official 
capacities and with some variations of titles he figures in other records of 
about the same period. 1 

The inscription mentions the following names of geographical interest 
Alunde Sasira or Alande One Thousand is mentioned m lines 15 and 47; & s 
same is referred to as Alande Nadu m 1. 18. We come *a cross references to 
this territorial division in the epigraphs of this area. This tract is alluded to ir 
a passing manner in an inscription from Chinna-Tumbalam, Adorn taluk, 
Bellary District. 3 

This region consisting of one' thousand villages, included roughly & 
largo portion of the modorn Gulbarga District and a part of the UsmanibH 
District. Its headquaters must have been at Alande from which it took the 
name. This place is identical with modern Aland, a fairly big toun about £? 
miles to the northwest of Gulbarga. An inscription discovered at Aland 
speaks of the place as ‘the chief village of the province of Alande One Ti* A -' 
sand V s The same epigraph again lefers to the place as Alandapura, addin; 
that it owed its sanctity to the presence of the god SmnGA'ara. It te tbs* 

1 An. Uep on S I. Kp^rApby, 1928-20, Appendix E, K.o 90, Bombay Oazcliecc t Vo'rt 

j i it, p 451, etc. 

2 SjuUi Itidj-vo Inscription?, Vol. IX, pt. j, Xo. IG], 1. 43. 

3 Ep h'A, \V1 XXVin, P . 33. 
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beyond nil doubt that It is this same Alande, 'which, according io an ur-miplion 
from A blur, was the native place of E lean tad a Ramayya who championed the 
Saivite movement with gieat zeal in the latter pait of the 12th cenimy a p 1 

A small area within the Alande piovince was known as Gonka’s One 
Hundred and Twenty. This tract included 120 villages and apparently domed 
its name fiom Gonka, an early ancestor of the chiefs who claimed then descent 
in the lineage of Nabbiiaja as shown above The region of Gonka is met with 
in lines 19 and 47. A subdivision of this region computing neaily half of it 
and containing 60 villages was being governed separately by Mahamandalc<vaia 
Bibbarasa who, as seen above, was a descendant of Gonka. This territorial 
unit situated as it was in the province of Alande is referred to as its lampann , 
i. e , subdivision in 1. 47. 

The following seven villages situated in the subdivision of Si\ty seem 
to have been undei the direct control of Chaudhare Rakkasayya Theyaio 
Hadangile, two Melakundes, Mapali, Kolanuru, Belaguppa aud Mfiluvalli 
(1.48) Of these Hadangile is identical with modem Hunnsi-Hadagali, the 
provenance of the present epigraph. The two Melakundes aie represented 
by tho present-day Hue (i. e, big) Melakundi and Clukka (1 e, small) 
Melakundi, Mapali by Malli, Kolanuru by Kolluru, Belaguppa by Belaguppi 
and Mulavalh by Munalli. The villages Piriya Melakunde, Aluru, Nilanuru 
and Iiattikunde which are mentioned W’hile defining the boundaries of the gift 
land (11. 52-53) may easily be identified with modem line Melakundi, Alum, 
Niluiu and Hattakundi respectively All these villages are situated within 
a radius of about tw r elvc miles from Hunasi-Hadagali, some of them being 
quito closeby. The measurement of the gift land is stated to have been made 
according to the local standard specified as that of Kalumbarage (1 51) Tins 
place is to be identified with modem Gulbaiga, the headquarteis of the district. 
This is mentioned as Kalabarage in later records. It may be noted in this 
connection that the earlier and more familiar name of the town still used 
persistently in common pailance by the people is Kalbargi. This name has 
evidently been Persianised into Gulbaiga during the Mohammadan lcgnne. 

Reverting to the names out-side Karnataka, Dhaia (1 41) is ident¬ 
ical with the present-day Dh.ir m Malwa. Jojmgi (1.41) which seems to 
denote Jejn-bhukti or Jojaka-bhukti, is Bundelkhand. Kotitutha (1 45), 

according to the Matsyapurana (Chapter 101), was a sacied place Mtunted on 
the bank of the river Naimada. How it derived this name is explained by the 
follow mg Mory. Near this place, we are told, took place a gieat battle bet¬ 
ween the Dovas and the Daiuvus (gods and demons), in which a uoie <4 tiie 
latter were killed. Subsequently, the gods installed the god Siva undei the name 

1 Kj> Inti., Vol. V, p 24G 
32 
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KotKvara (koti = crore) on the site. The place was thereafter known as 
Kotisvara or Kotitlrtha. 


The other holy places, Kutukshetra, Varanasi, Gahge, Pray age, etc., 
mentioned in the imprecatory context (11 57-58), are well-known Of the 
remaining YamnadevI is the river Yamuna and Tavl, the liver Tapi. Payoslms 
was the name used to denote either Pain-Ganga, a branch of the river 
Wardin'! in Madhya Pradesh , or Purna, a tributary of the Tapi. There is no 
indication to say which is meant lieie. 

Arghyatlrtha (1 58) which figures frequently in the inscriptions of thb 
period, is rather difficult to identify. No such name could be traced among the 
places which have been considered sacred according to the conventions either of 
the BLahmanical or the Jaina faith But we may reasonably conjecture that it 
was probably a mistake for Arka-kshetra on account of the phonetic affinity 
between the expressions, Arka and Arghya. In that case, it may be identified 
with Konarka (arka = sun) or Black Pagoda, about 20 miles northwest of Pun 
in Orissa, sanctified by the temple dedicated to the Sun god, called Kopilditya 
It is also called Padmakshetra or Siiryakshetra 1 . 

The epigraph is not without its literary and linguistic merit. Save a 
few verses in Sanskrit, the record is drafted in the ckampu style, so common t« 
the age, being an admixture of Kannada prose and verse. The composition on 
the whole does not rise to the high classical level, still some of the descriptive 
passages are endowed with poetic meiit winch calls for appreciation. In spite 
of the faulty language and halting expression, the imagery underlying the 
description of the ascetic eminence of the teachers Kondakunda and MoladhSri 
in verses 7 and 10, is not ill-conceived. Fuitheimore, the poetic fancy 
exhibited in verse II dwelling upon the austerities of the sage Arhanandi is a fine 
achievement of literary art, consummated with pleasing effects of sound and 
sense. The arrangement of verses composed m different metres is as follows<- 
Kanda. vv, 2, 3, 4, G, S, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 10, 20, 21, 22, CliainpuUmliU * 
v. 10; Utpalamala vv. 16, 18; Mahiisragdhara.. vv. 5, 11. The benedick*) 
verse in the beginning (No. 1) is in Sanskrit and its metre is AryagHh 
Verse 11 devoted to the praise of Bakkasayya is also in Sanskrit and its metre 
is Upajftti. Voises 23 to 29 are imprecatory. Of these 23 to 27 
in Sanskrit and the remaining two in Kannada. Verse 28 is in the Kend* 
metre and 29 in the Mattebhavikridita. 


4m 


Metrical defects have crept in some places. For example, the 
syllable ot the 3ul pi da of verse 5 is short, whereas it should have been h—* 
Ihib flaw tiny be leGilud by icadiug a 5, t-ri in the 3rd pad a of * <' 


1 Dictionary of Ancient and Me<haeral Indm p. 11. 
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six syllublcs, viz , pcmpina chnudhaic aie superfluous and they should be omitted 
to avoid the metrical anomaly The 4th p'da of the same vei^e is again faulty 
and it may be set light if we read gunam-qolgurh as gunam-qolvgum In the 
next verse (17) theie is a hitch about the termination proper. This c.an be 
overcome if we read the last woid as mmvqar (ending in consonant) instead of 
manujaru (ending in vov. el). 

The epigiaph contains a laige number of woids and expressions which 
offer an interesting study in social history and language A noteworthy fea¬ 
ture of phonetic transformation v> herein the consonant r is changed to 1 may be 
traced in the following few instances. They are mikl-i da in 1. 37, Tulapwu- 
shamijdu m 1. 45 and paduvaluv-ilda m 1. 52. In these expressions the 
second component is ildau, being past participle of the root ir. Such 
instances however are not peculiar to this record alone. They are more or less 
common and found in inscriptions from the 7th to the 12th century a. r>. 

It is not easy to derive or explain the etymological significance of the 
term Chaudhare which denotes either a title or a designation of Bukkasayya, 
occurring in hues 3G and 47. This word is met with elsewhere in the Kannada 
inscriptions of this period. Its other variants are Chaudorc, Saudore, etc 
Subsequently, the expression is found more commonly used in North India, in 
the form of Chaudhari which means ‘a headman of a trade or caste, a village 
chief, an officer of a royal guardetc The expression * Sahavasi ’ occui ring m 
this record and in other inscriptions of Karnataka, denotes a class or 
community. BIhvanayya of the present epigraph was a Sahav.lsi as gleaned 
fiom his epithet, Sahavasigal-adhishthayaka. According to an inscription fiom 
Lakslimes'var he also bore the epithet Kas'mlravishayamukhamandnna. 1 This 
is lcminiscent of his connection with Kalmlra JFiom this and other epigraphic.il 
allusions to the effect, it becomes clear that the Sahavasis hailed from Krrimira. 5 
Two authors m Kannada, Ranganutha and Niranjanavadhuta, who Jived circa in 
the 17th century a. d, claim their descent in the Sahavasi community. 11 

Tulapurusha is a gift of gold or valuables to an amount equivalent to 
the weight of the donor and it is reckoned foremost among the sixteen 
Mahadanas of Biahmamcal traditions. The expression ‘tushtidana’ or piopi- 
tiatory gift, used m this connection, is not familiaily known from othei c ouiccs. 

The word bcUavasa m 1 31 appears to convey the sense of ‘nuked 
ness’.* Bella usually means ‘white’ and m its extended application it may further 

1 i: P . Ind , Vol XVI, p 3S 

2 Compare Kannada Slhityn Pari*lnt Pntrihe, Vol XXA T, No 1, pp 70 ff Inthisa-t de 
the origin of the Saline Isis is discussed in detail? 

3 ICarn"itaka Kaaicliaritc, Vol II, pp 420andr»41 

4 It is interesting to note llmt the expression fc-'-VercS*i is met with in the tri «e of 
‘nakedness’ in the DharmVnrita of Nn\a*3m (p 107) Tit"’ ‘Sovri that »* 
current in the language nt one tune 
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moan 'innocent or uncovered'. The probable connotation of the explosion 
bhaUagrdma (L 15) has been discussed above. Attention may be drawn to the 
form poctlalc dorivd from Sanskrit m the expression Pcttlctlc^hoixiyavix 

(]. 46). Putt-adorda in 1. 29 is used in the sense of ‘heavily encrusted'. 
Ncmmbarndc in 1. 3G means ‘unaided or single handed 5 . Katlalct in 1. 29 seem* 
to denote ‘black solid mass'. The expression larma-vichchhtti in 1. 20 
seems to refer to the Jama conception of severance of karma from 
the soul, technically known as mrjara. The epithet Traividya qualifying 
the teacher Divlikaranandi in 3. 25 is of common occurrence among the Jain*, 
monastic orders. It signifies ‘one well-versed in the three sciences, viz., 
grammar, logic and philosophy’. The term rishayctrha\a (1. 50) needs comment. 
The correct form should be nshiyarlala or rishgaja; for the origiual 
word is rishi, derived from Sanskrit risln. We have to observe in this connection 
that the Jaina ascetics are invariably referred to as nshis in inscriptions, 


TEXT 


1 Svasti [ i* ] samasta-surasura-mastaka-makut-am^u-jfila-jaladhaut'i 
padam(da-)prastuta-Jincmdra-sasanam= astu chiram bhadram = ama- 

2 la-bhavya-janaium II [1*] Dharey = erfib = ambujam = irppudu sa* 
(in )radlii*sarovarada naduve karnnikevol = Mamdarav = irppud - irppnc) « 
ii-Mamdara- 


3 giriyirhdam temkal = eseva Bharatakshotra \\ [2*] A-Bharatakske- 
tradi Chalukya-chakrcsvamra vam&lvatarav = erht = emdode II Kramadiiii- 

4 de Tailapam Sattima-dovam Vikramfimkan = Ayyapan^utVYir^ 
rnauam Jayasimha-nripottamanim Trailokyamallan-Xlmvamalla ii [3*] 

5 Tad-anariitaram Bhuvanaikamalladcvarim baliya ti Salladu tvjani 
ripiimipu-maUamg = allade peramge murum jagadol = vallidar * firum- 

6 Tribhuvanamallamg = ene Bappan = amkakuram negajdaiii II [4*] 
Vri n Ninag = ckachchlmtram = akk = I-bhuvana-bhavanam = l-lokad — Fiyiishyaui ^ 
ellum nina- 


7 g«akk = any-avani-pala(la)kar = atibhayadim tamma sarvasvamsrk 
tettu mja-gra^ £ri )-piIda-padmakk = eraguge piridum pritiyim vi^va-dhfdrl t»‘** 

8 mam Chaiukya-Rama-kshitipati dayeyim rakshis»ri-dwnttri* 
(5ram u [5*] Svasti [P] Samasta-bhuvan-usraya Sn-Pri( Pri )thu*valhhk* 
Mahuiajudhi- 

9 raja PuramGsvarn Parama-bhattfirakam Satyfiiiaya-kula-tii^a^- 
Chrdnkyubhuiviivtm [P ] : 3rlma( mat }-Tribhuvanamallail - ilftmahitufj 


l 


*1 


The metre is faotU here. This suitable should be long and not slorb W 
corrected to v r», the metre ns v,ell as the sense would be nMrdght. ^ 

\\ ith.tlus begins « \eri<e m the Kaudft metre, though there is no Indratl »'* ^ 
eft ret in the text 
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10 sha-Pntbu-Bbaglralba-cbaritam bburaandnlamam sakal-fAlmandn- 
lam =avadhiy'appinam sadhisidam © [G*] Svasty = onaTarala-parama-kalyan-j* 

11 bbyudaya-sabasra-phala-bhoga-bbagim [ i * ] Dviiiya-Laksbrai- 
samane i kala-hamsa-yane i Baya-jhalappa-kalpa (Jpajknjn-samalimgita-ka- 

12 1 palate i s.Traarhta - slmamtim - paiivnte i dusbta-darppisbtba- 
savati-^ii o-vajra-muslil i i din-finfitba-katbaka vaitalika-suvaimia-vrishti i varhdi- 
chim- 

13 tamam i amtarpura-ekudamam [i*] Malapa-vidyadhari [i'] 
sakala-kaladbaii [1 * ] Raya-manoja-iaja-iati i Adabala Sarasvati i 

14 nntya-Yidbyadbari i savati-gaja-kesari i Kali-kala-Sarasvati [ i * ] 
Srlma/ mat )-Tribbuvanamallade^a-vi^ala-vaksha*sthala-mvasiniyar = appa Srimat* 
Pn-i- 

15 yarasi Chandaladeviyaru AJamde-sasira piamukhav-aneka-bba- 
tta gramamgalumam dusbta-nigiaha-£isbta-pratipalanadimd = al( 1 )d = arasu-geyyu- 
ttarn = ire ii 

1G Tat-pada-padm-opajlvi [ i * ] Samadbigata-pamcba-maha*6abda [i *] 
MabTi-mandale^vara i Kopanapuravar-adkl^varam i Alamde-vcdamgam [i * ] 
Manneya-simgam [ i * ] Satya-yu- 

17 dbishtbiram i bhaya-lobba-msbthnram i samgrTima-Sbanmukham i 
parivaia-^rimukbam i bamdara bhavam I marevnge kavam i deva-gurn-drija- 
padarfidbakam i vairi- 

18 bola-sadkakam [ I * ] dadiga-bemtekaram [i *] rajan-amkakuram i 
Padmavatidovl-labdba-vara-prasadarh [i *] dana-vinodam [i Srlman-mahuma- 
ndalesvaram Bibbarasam Alamde-na- 

19 da Gomkana nur-ippatt-aruvattu badav = app = atmlya-manda- 
laman = akkanda-pratapadim mdda(nir-dda)yadyam = madiy = arasu-geyyu-ttam = 
ire © © Srl-cka- 

20 ritra-samnddbi mikka vijaya-srl karmma-vicbcblntti purTY-ucliIry. 
oktame rujanltiy = enisutt = irdd = I-tapo-rajyadim bhu-cha- 

21 kram besakeyye samda munibrimd-adbisraiar = kKondakumda- 
cbaryyar dhrita-dhairyyar = aryateyin = en = acbaiyyaiol = varyyaro n [7" ] 

22 A vara £isbya-pra4ishyaru [ \* ] Griddbrapimcbliacbaryaru t Bala- 
kapimchbacbaryyaru i Gimanamdi-pamdita-devaru i 

23 Devomdra-siddhanta-devaiu [i*] Yasunamdi-bbattuiakara i Bavi- 
cbamdra-bbattarakara i Pumnacbamdra-siddhumta-duvaru [i* ] Damanamdi* 
siddhumta-devaru \ Sri* 

24 dhara-dovaiu i Maladluri-devaru i Cliamdrakirtti-blifiitarakara i 
Nayanamdi-duvaia u Suianndiya tarabarada suradamtiya Bajataginya 

25 chamdrana belpim piridu vara-Varddlmmainra parama tapcV 
dhanara kl[ilti] rnui umjagadol ll‘ [8 * ] Tmividyat = appa piriya Sil-Di\llai v 
namdi-siddlum- 


1 This is inct wjtb jn Bejyola, Ko. 71. 
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26 ta-devaru I Malia-mamtravadi Jinacbamdra-devaru i Sarwanamdi- 
siddhamta-devaru i Rati-patiya juju bhavyapratatiya kanderavi tapada 

27 . 1 2 3 * * satad = odavu Balacbamdra-bratipati Jma-samaya-madbavi- 

madbu-samayam || [9 **] Balayutaram balalchuva Latam- 

28 ta-^aramg = idiragi tagi samcbalisi palamcbi tuld = avanan = odisi 
mey-vagey-ada dusarim kaleyade nimda karvvunada kaggma sippin = ama- 

29 rkke-vetta kattalam = emsittu putt-adardda meyya malamMaladha- 
ri-devaram n a [ 10 *] Kalyanaklrtti-devaru ii Gbana-jalam dbupa-dbum-o'dga- 
mam = udaka-kapam tam- 

30 dulam dirggha-dbar-ambu-nipatam male vidyut-pratati sodarggal = 
abda-£( s )vanarii gbamtika-ni£( s )vanam = agalu( 1) viiksba-mula-vrata-niyama- 
dol = irdd-Arhanamdi-vra- 

31 tlmdramge nitamtam pada-pltb-arebebaneyan = esaguvamt = adud = 
ambbodakalam || [11 Imtu mara-modalu kal-nele bellavasadalutfi dridhar=: 
appa Srlmad-Arbanandi 

32 Bettada-devar = avau = anugina guddam u Puttidan = anargghya- 
ratnam puttuva-volu Kotiraja-yipragranigam nettane Tailabbegav = oda-vutte 
gui^am Rakkasayya- 

33 n = avanl-taladol U [12 # ] Atreya-gotra-pavitram Sutramam Jaina- 
matada vibbu-bbavanakkam netram vadi-kulakkam dbatriyol = I-Rakkasam 
payorasi- 

34 varam || [ 13 # ] Day-anna-^astr-aushadha-dana-yukto munlmdra* 
padambuja-matta-bbrimgab jayaty = asau suryya-sama-pratapa^ = cbamdrarkka- 
taram bbuvl Raksbas-akbyab || [14 *] 

35 Padevade Rakkasan-amtire padevudu purusbarttbamam maha- 
purusban = avam kuduva cbaturvvidba-danam kudugum svargg-apavargga-sukha- 
sampadamam a [15 # ] Dbarimyam Sur-a- 

36 ri raseg = uydode Visbpu Yaraba rupadim-berade p5gi tamda 
teradimde mj-anvayarvnttiyam neram-barade kondu bamdu tanag = agire 
madida 8 pempina Cbaudbare Rakka- 

37 sayyan = ant = aro cbalakke bal-kani gad = emdu gunam-gol(lu)- 
gum jagaj-janam ll [16 Takkarige namtar = isbtarig = akkariga-janakke gotta 
kamna-rasadim mikkilda £amtan = emdo- 

38 [ de ] Rakkasan = emd = eke nudiyut = irpparo manujaru ll [ 17 # ] 
Tat-satl ii Manava-maninl-janadol = em dorey = embude patra-danad = uddanige 
dova-pujeya vibbu- 

1 Eight matras in the second line of this verse in the ELanda metre are lost here. 

2 This verse occurs m ^ravana Belgola No. 117 

3 The third line of this verse m the Utpalamala metre is faulty here on account of the 

excess of six syllables, viz., pempino, chaudhqre . If this expression is dropped, tbe 

metrical flaw would be rectified. 
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39 tigo Ellada eampadakke tatv-5nuguna-vrat-ucharona*blege sakshrnn- 
rakshana-ksbam-rmuna-pararttha-vrittige maba-sati-ratnaman = Akkapabbeyam i 
[18 * ] Ariv = arppu 

40 satya*£aucbada nerev = anupama-punya-miirtti kumtt-ratnmn 
meredu pati-vrata-gunadol = nered-idd = iy = Akkanabbc pati-lntcy = enipat n 
[19 * ] Ay = irwa- 

41 ra magamge ii Jma-natban = ishta-deyvam mumnatham B.lla- 
chamdra-devam guru bhavya-mkayam barndbava-janam = ene jagadol Sam tan = 
amtu nomtavar = olare ii [20 Inajan = ene 

42 chagi kamtege manasijana-vol = opput = irppan = Ailiana bamiam 
munivamge kala-sarppanum = enisidan = i-Samfciparmman = anvita-dharmma ii 
[ 21 *] Atana sati vi^ada-guna-vrat-anvite dharmma- 

43 mfirtti pati-bhaktiyol = a-Siteg = Arumdbatige Kubhi(bbri)- 
jjatege dore Malliyakkan = embal = pesarim @ [22 *] @ Svasfci [t *] Siima [t * ]* 
Tribhuvanamalla-devar niravadhi-pratapadimd = e- 

44 tti Dhareyam niradhararii madly = alliy = Udayiya makkal 
Jajjugi Jagadevanam kanisikopdu baruttum Chalukya-Vikrama-varBa- 
(sha)da 23 neya Bahudhanya samvatsarada 

45 Je(Jye)shthad = amavasyeya suryya-grahanadamdu *Godfi- 
varl-ttiada Kotitlrttbadali Tula-purusham = i du puran-6ktiyimd = aneka-tushti- 
danamgalam kuduv-alliya 

46 dan-ochita-kaladal = Mahapradkanam mane-verggade Sabaviisigal = 
adhishthayakam Pattale-karanam Manneyar = adhyaksham dandanayakam 
Bbivapayyamgala binim- 

47 padim Nritya-Vidyadhan Chamdaladoviyaia dharmmavagiy = 
Alamde-susirada Chaudhare Rakkasayya-nayakar = a-nada kampapam Gomkana- 
nurippatta-ru- 

48 vattam(ttum) badada baliya tamma prabbutvad = urggal Hadom- 
gil© i eradu Melakumde i Hawaii i Kolanuru l Beloguppa i MulavalJi yimt = 
ivarol =* a-Hadamgile- 

49 yal = tavu madisida kal-vesada basadiya Par4vanatha-devar- 
ggav = alliya kelada pattasaleya Samtinatha duvarggam samtatam maduv = obhi- 
sbekakkam = asbtavidk-arcbckanegam Jl- 

50 vaday-ilshtami modalagiy =aneka-parvva-maba-pujega]gam risba (i)- 
yarkkal = fibaia-danakkam = a-yeradu basadiya kbapda-spbut ka-jmnn-oddhirada 
be- 

51 sakkav = a Hadamgileya vayavyada boladal = Kalumlurageyal => 
Nudidamtc-gamdana gadimbadniu bitia kariya nclarn mattarn bnnneradu rnatta 
k.'iladiyal *= omdu 


1 Tins name u ft mistake for Kannada See the introdnctorr dts-rassion. 
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52 mattaruvare tomtav = omdn ganam-a-basadiyirh terhkalum padu- 
valuv = i da battu manegalma (luma )n = a-keyge mudalu Piriya-Melakurhdeyimd 
= Alurige poda batte i 

53 temka netta kal i paduva Nilanura vola-vere i badaga Hattikum- 
deya hola-vere yivu chatussime i Yimt = I-vnttig = ella maru-vanav = eradu 
gadyana ponnam tettu 

54 tamma gurukulam Sr l-Mula-samgbada Desiga-ganada Pustaka- 
gachchada Piriya-samudayam SrI-Balachamdra-siddbamta-devara .iisbya-pra&shya- 
samtatiya naisbtbika- 

55 tapodbanar = idd = i-dharmmamam yatnadim pratipalisuvamt agi 
Rakkasayya-nayakar = kkottar = imt = ivu modalagiy = aneka-dana-dharmma-paro- 
pakaramgalim purusharttba- 

56 mam saphala madi tamma putra-pautradigaluv = arasugal( lu )m = i- 
kramadim nadeyisuvamt-agi £asauamam madi pmjiya-kirtti-^asanaman = achamdr- 
arkka- 


57 sthayiy-agi nilisidaru i nela mlvinegam bhadram gubham mamga- 
lam © I-dbarmmavan = ar-orvvar = I-vritti-sahitam rakshisida maba-purushara 
Kuruksbetra i Varana- 

58 si i Gamge i Prayage i Arggbyatirttba i Payosbni I Gaye i 
Yamna-devi i Narmmada-devi i Tavi I Godavari i Tumgabbadra yimt = i-pui?ya- 
nadigalalum papa-kshyam = em- 

59 sttva maba-tlrttbagalalum = ubbaya-mukbi koti kavileya kodniii 
kolagumam ponnalum pamcba-ratnadalum kattisi cbatur-vveda-paragar=appa 
asamkbya- 

60 ta Brahmanarggam maha-tapodbanarggam danamam kottant = appa 
pbalavau = eydi svargadal = ananta-kalam sukbam-irpparu © Mad-vam’^ajar = para- 
m ahipati-vam^aja 


61 va papad = apeta-manaso bbuvi bbavi-bbupa ye palayanti mama 

dbarmmam = imam samastam tesbam may a viracbito = mjalir = esha murdhm II 
[23*] Sama- ' " 

62 nyo = yam dbarmma-setur = nri( mi )panarh kale kale palaniyo .bha* 
vadbbih sarwau = etan = bbavinar = parttbivendran = bbuyo bbuyo yachate Rama - 
cbamdrah n [ 24 * ] 

63 Vasudba babubbir = datta rajabbih sagaradibbih yasya yasya yada 
bbumis = tasya tasya tada pbalam n [25 Sva-datta( a )m para-datta(a)m vayb 
bareta va- 

64 sumdbaram shasbtir = vvarsba-sabasrapi visbtbayam jay ate krinuhi 
( b) u [ 26 * ] Na visbam visbam = lty = abu( bur = )devasvam visbam ucbyatc 
visbam = ekakmam 
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65 J hamti d§vasvam putra-pautrakam u [27 *] Sssonam = idivud *» 
elliya £asanam = ar = ittar = eke salisuven = an = I-£a$anaman = emba pltakan « u- 
sakalam Rauravakke 

66 galagalan = iligum n [28 it ] Piiyadirhd = mt = idan = eyde kitva 
pur(ru)shamg = ayum maka-sriyum = akkum = idam kdyada patakamge palavujm 
tlrtthamgalol 

67 Vaianasiyoluya( 1 = e )l-kqji( ti) munlmdraram pa^ugnlam Ved- 
adhyaram komda mikk = aya£am pordugum = emdu s.7r(r)idapud==i-&nl-aksha- 
ram braji( dhatri )yol @ [ 29 *’ ] 

Abstbaet of Contents 

Verse 1. Invocation to tbe commandment of Loid Jina 

Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, lcsts the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandaia resembles its peneaip. To the 
south of the Mandara lies the illustnous Bharatakshetia. 

Lines 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya sovereigns, who 

ruled successively in the Bharatakshetia, from Tailapa (II) to Tribhuvanamolla 
(Vikramaditya VI ). a 

Lines 6-10. May the Chalukya Rama (i. e., Vikiamaditya VI) 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 

Hail 1 The illustrious monarch, Tribhuvanamalh , who is an ornament 
of the Chalukya race, bears the titles, Samastabhuvan.Hraya (Asylum of the 
Entire Earth), etc., and equals Nahusha, Pnthu and Bhaglratha in his 
career, has brought the expansive earth under his sway. 

Lines 10-15. Haill His senior queen ChandaladevI, who is a personi¬ 
fication as it were of the Goddess of Fortune (Lakshmi), the very Goddess of 
Learning (Snrasvatl) in human foim, the veritable Queen of Fairies 
(Vidyadbarl) in the art of dancing, skilled m all lores, a liberal donor to the 
needy and the helpless as well as to the bards and the entertainers, is 
administering several important villages in the province of Alande Thousand, 
which were alienated for her own use. 

Lines 16-19. Their suboLdmate Makumapdales'vaia Bibbaiasa who 
bears the epithets, Kopapapuravaradhlsvara (Supreme lord of the eminent 
town of Kopana), Alandevedanga (Ornament of Alande), Padmlvati-dC-vl- 
labdhavaiapiasada (who had won the favour of a boon from the goddess 
Padmavati), etc., is exercising unrivalled authority over his tract of Sixty 
(Villages) amongst the One Hundred and Twenty of Gonka in the Alande 
province. 

1 This *ud the following two lines were not qmto legible on ibc*done,bni I bine 

* “ “ reconstructed thorn bore fully os they ore familiar *nd of common occurrenc*. 

2 For the genealogies! accoun 4 see p 211 above 

S3 
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Lines 20-21. Ah! how supreme among the ascetics is that great 
teacher Kondakunda to whom the whole earth became subservient while he was 
ruling over the kingdom of austerities, fortified by the decisive victory which 
was his sublime character and the diplomatic code which was his severance of 
the karma! 

Lines 22-29. The teachers who followed him as his spiritual disciples 
in succession, are as follows: Gridhrapinchhacharya, Balakapinchhacharya, 
Gunanandi-Panditadeva, Devendra-Siddhantade va, V asunandi-Bhattaraka, 
Ravichandra-Bhattaraka, Purnachandra-Siddhantadeva, Damanandi-Siddhanta* 
deva, Srldharadeva, Maladharideva, Chandrakirti-Bhattaraka, Nayanandideva, 
Vardhamanadeva who was far-famed, the senior Divakaranandi-Siddhantadeva 
who was a Traividya, Mahamantravadi Jinachandradeva, Sarvanandi-Siddhanta- 
deva, Balachandra, Maladharideva who preserved as a trophy of his victory over 
the mighty Cupid, the accumulated dust on his body hardened into a thick crust; 
Kalyanaklrtideva. 

Verse 11. After him Arhanandi. When he was practising the Vow 
of Truhk-of-a-tree (Vrikshamulavrata), it appeared, the Rainy Season offered 
worship at his feet, with the circle of clouds tor the fuming incense, the drops of 
rain for the rice-grains, the long and ceaseless showers for the wreaths of 
flowers, the flashes of lightning for the lights and the thunders for the sounding 
of bells. 

Lines 32-43. A lay disciple of the spiritual son (i. e., disciple) 
of this Arhanandi, alias Bettada-Deva (Ascetic of the Mount), is Rakkasayya. 
He is born of Kotiraja, the foremost among the Vipras and Tailabbe. He 
belongs to the Atreyagotra and is the guardian of the Jaina doctrine. He 
indulges in bestowing the four-fold gifts, viz., mercy, food, holy doctrine and 
medicine. 

People admire the great quality of determination in this Chaudhare 
Rakkasayya, which was exhibited when he restored the lost fortunes of bis 
ancestors. He is kind and courteous to all and exceedingly tranquil. Despite 
this all, it passes one’s comprehension why people should call him Rakkasa 
i. e., Evil Spirit. His faithful and pious wife is Akkanabbe. Their son is 
Santa or Santivarma. He is fortunate m having Lord Jma for his favourite 
deity and the teacher Balachandra for his guru. His wife is Malliyakka. 

Lines 43-47. Hail! In the Chcdukya-Vikramct year 23rd and 
cyclic year Bahudhdnya , on the occasion of the - solar eclipse on the new-moori, 
day of the month Jyeshtha, when Tribhuvanamalladeva was (in his camp) 
the Kotitlrtha on the river Godavari 1 and having performed the Tul&purusbs 

1 Godavari is a mistake for NarmadS,, see the introductory discussion 
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ceremony was making several propitiatory gifts according to the injunctions 
of the Purapas, on the way back flora Ins expedition against the city of 
Dhura which he reduced to a helpless state, and after an interview with 
Jajjugi Jagadeva, son of Udayi, a petition was submitted to the king 
at the opportune moment by Blrivanayyn, Chief Minister (Mahlpradhana), 
Superintendent of Home Affairs (Monevergade), Commissioner of Records 
(Pattalekarana) and Commander of Forces (Dandanayaka); and it was gianted 

Lines 47-57. Accordingly, for the merit of Nritya-Vidyudharl Chanda* 
ladevi, Clmudhare Bakkasayya Nil) aka bestowed land, garden, oil-null and houses 
for performing the daily ablutions and eight-fold worship of the two deities, for 
conducting special rituals on Jivadayiishtami and other ceremonial occasions, for 
feeding the ascetics and for executing the repaiis in the temple of Pfirs'vanatha 
and also of Santinatha in the adjoining hall, constructed by him at Hadahgilc 
which along with six other villages was under his jurisdiction. These villages 
were situated in the kampona of Sixty Villages among the Hundred and Twenty 
of Gonka in the piovince of Alande Thousand. The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of his teacher Balacliandia who belonged to the senior section [pmya 
samudaya ) of the Mula Samgha, Desiga ga$a and Pustaka gachcha, The endowed 
property was to be maintained with scrupulous care and piety by the successive 
pupils of the teacher. Rakkasayya Nayaka set up this inscribed tablet so that 
the succeeding descendants of his family and the future lulers might preserve 
this charity in perpetuity with the sun and the moon. May good fortune and 
auspiciousness attend this as long as this earth endures. 

Lines 57-67. Benediction on the preservers of the religious chanty 
and imprecation against its transgressors. 

INSCRIPTION No. 3 

(Found in a Deserted Temple at Sedam) 

This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the right of the 
entrance in the verandah of a deserted Jama temple at Sedam. 1 The temple is 

situated in the locality known as Settiyara Om, i. e , Seftis’ Quarters This 
name is significant, as it denotes that this locality was once inhabited mainly by 
the members of the merchant class, who, possibly, were Jama by persuasion. 
The precincts of the temple were grossly misappropriated by the tenants of the 
nighbourmg houses, who had stacked its interior with cattle fodder and used its 
verandah for storing laige quantities of cow dung meant for preparing fuel cakes 

The inscribed portion of the pilaster measures 40 .5 inches in length 
and 12 .3 inches m breadth. At the top of it urc carved the familiar represents- 

1 Bare texts in Kunrwla script of this and tb' following inscription U*tc been pnb’isbfJ 
iu tbe South Indian Inscriptions, Vol VII, Nos, 723-24, 
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tions of a gift-deed, viz., the figure of a Jaina ascetic, a cow with a calotte 
moon and the sun, etc. The epigraph contains 58 lines of writing which is in a 
good state of preservation 

The characters are of the old Kannada variety commonly met with in 
the inscriptions of the 12th century a. d. They own no peculiar features deserv¬ 
ing special attention. The use of spirals instead of strokes for marking the 
punctuation, as in the previous inscription, may be noted in some places. The 
oithographical traditions of the age, such as the doubling of the consonant in a 
conjunct after r, are generally maintained except in such cases as varsha , 1. 34. 
The woid prvya is written as pnya in lines 19 and 54. With the exception of 
such rare instances the composition on the whole is free from errors, clerical or 
otherwise. The language is, as a rule, Kannada in prose and verse, save two 
Sanskrit verses m the body of the record. It may also be noted that one 
benedictory verse in the beginning, and another imprecatory verse at the end, 
are both as usual in Sanskrit. 

The charter commences with the praise of the Commandment of 
Lord Jina. Next it refers to the victorious reign of the illustrious 
king Tribhuvanamalladeva of the Western Chalukya dynasty, who was 
at this time residing in the town of Jayantipura. This is followed by 
the description of a distinguished Jama teacher named Prabhachandra 
Traividya Bhattaraka, who was superintendent of a holy place named 
Virapura and belonged to the Ma[du]va gana. At this stage we are introduced 
to a succession of teachers to which Prabhachandra Bhattaraka was related. 
Then comes a lengthy account of the Three Hundred Mahajanas of the 
agrahara town of Sedimba. We are told thereafter that these three hundred 
representatives of the town constructed a temple m honour of the deity 
Santinatha Tirthankara and made suitable gifts for its upkeep and for conducting 
daily worship and other rituals therein. The temple was named Brahma* 
jinalaya. 

The inscription is dated the Chalukya-Vikrama year 48, ^obhakrit 
samvatsara, Magha in. 10, Monday. The date is regular. The corresponding 
Ssaka year was 1045 and the English equivalent of the date would be A. n. 1124,. 
Januaiy 28, Monday. 

The record furnishes some new information regarding the Jaina 
teachers who flourished here during the period. Though not speeifioalJy stated 
to that effect, it may be gleaned from the context that the temple and dj 8 
property were entrusted to the supervision of the renowned pontiff Prabba 
ohandra Traividya Bhattaraka who occupies a prominent place in the 
circumstantial account of the gift. He was the Principal of the Vn'apnr® 
Tirtha which must hav$ been a sacred place. Virapura appeal 
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been a place of some distinction for the followers of the Jain* faith. The 
place was, in all probability, situated somewhere in this region, bull have 
not succeeded in its identification. The full details of the line of pontiffs to 
which Prabhachandra belonged aie also not known. In such contexts the 
Samgha, gana and gachehha of the monastic order of the teacher ore usually 
mentioned; but this epigraph is almost silent on this point. It may, how ever, 
be noted that it does contain a reference to the Ma[du]va gana. Existence 
of this gana 1 in the Jaina monastic order is disclosed for the first time by 
the present inscription. It is of interest to note the description of Prabha- 
chandra as a great Mantravadi, i. e., one versed in occult lore. 

The teacher Prabhachandra is praised in two veises (2 andS). It 
would be reasonable to identify Prabkachandrayati of the first verse with 
Traividya Piabhendu Bhattaraka of the next verse, w ho was a disciple of Traividya 
Ramachandra Muni. This would give us only two generations of teachers, 
Ramachandra and his disciple Prabhachandra, though it is possible to think 
of another teacher of the name Prabhachandra as the guru of Ramachandra 
from the manner of the description, which is rather ambiguous and confusing. 

A glance at the description of the Mahajanas of Sedimba who were 
responsible .for the creation of the Jaina temple and evinced such active 
interest in fostering that faith, discloses certain interesting features of the 
religious conditions prevailing in those days. It may be gathered from 
references to their proficiency in the Vedic studies and devotion to the god 
Nurayana, that not all of them at least were followers of the Jaina doctrine. 
Nevertheless, it redounds to their credit and the marvellous spirit of religious 
tolerance that ran so high m that age, that they extended their co-operation, 
one and all, to the fullest measuLe, in establishing the religious institution 
of Jaina persuasion in the midst of their own ngrahara town. 

It is fmther stated regarding these Mahajanas that they performed 
the Abhickura Homas (exoicising rites) that split asunder the fortified gates of 
Kanchlpura and that they were able to induce the presence of the deity, Jvalinl 
of golden ear-rings, evidently by virtue of a similar rite. These statements 
testify to the belief entertained by the people in those times in the rites of the 
Sokta and Tantric cults. It would be agam interesting to note that indul¬ 
gence in such practices on the part of the City Fathers did m no way conflict 
with their cherishing devotion to the Yedic god Nurayana or paying homage to 

the Jaina Tirthankaras. We shall discuss the significance cf the deity Jialiul 
iu a later context. 

Allusion to Kuncklpura in the present lecord has not much historical 
value as contemporary evidence, for the city which was once the seat of Pallava 


1 Tim appear* to been a Yfijanvla pa^ia, Jtc pp 19S-90 nhcac. 
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Sovereignty had lost its importance by this time. We may, however, trace 
therein an echo of the long-drawn hostilities that subsisted between the Pallavas 
of Kanchi on the one hand and the earlier line of Chalukya rulers of Karnataka 
on the other, during the 7th and 8th centuries a. d. 

Three places of geographical interest are mentioned in the record. 
Two of these, viz., Jayantipura (1. 6) and Sedimba (11. 29, 33, 36, 43), are 
respectively identical with the present-day Banavasi in the North Kanara 
District and Sedam or Seram, the headquarters of the taluk of the name, where 
the inscription was found. The third Yirapura has been noticed before. In 
verse 4 there is a reference to the following three places of mythological fame; 
viz., Khandava (forest), Lanka (the island of Ceylon) and Traipura (three 
aerial cities built by a demon). 

The epigraph merits some attention as a piece of literary composition. 
A major part of the record is written in good prose embellished with figures of 
speech and poetic descriptions bearing on the Jaina teacher Prabhachandra and 
the Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sedimba. The inscription contains one verse 
(No, 4) in the Mattebhavikrldita metre, which is devoted to the praise of the 
strong and well-fortified town of Sedimba. Though overdrawn on the conven¬ 
tional model of the age, still the imagery conceived in the verse, is pleasing and 
presents a charming picture of the theme. The closing verse in Kannada dealing 
with the imprecation is also in the above metre. The two Sanskrit verses of 
benediction and imprecation are in the Anushtubh metre. The two Sanskrit 
verses (2-3), inserted in the body of the record to describe the Jaina teachers, 
are in the Arya metre. Their composition, however, is not quite up to the mark, 

A few words of lexical interest may be noted here. The phrase 
nirvdnctV'dgi in I. 37 is used in the sense of cons umm ation. It is derived from 
the Sanskrit word nirvcthana and its usage in such a context deserves attention, 
The expression pctdisalisi mcirpantagi m 11. 42-43 refers to the alterations 
necessitated in the repairing process of the temple and conveys the sense of 
‘reconstructing on the same original model, retaining its appearance’, so that the 
harmony and symmetry of the structure might not be disturbed. The word 
pratvpatti in the expression vritti-pratipatti in 1. 48 means * solemn undertaking • 
This expression is met with in a similar context in an inscription from Hosur m 
the G-adag taluk, Dharwar Dt. 1 


I Bomb, Earn, Inscriptions, Yol. I, pt. li, p. 190,1. 18. 
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TEXT 

✓ 

1 Srlmat-parama-garhbhira-Syud-vad-amogka-lorhchharmrh 

2 jlyaft*] = trailokyanatbasya £asanam Jma-^asanam n [1*] 

3 Svasti [i*] Samasta-bhuvana&aya Sri-PritbvI- 

4 vallabha Mabarajadhiraja Parame£vara Pa- 

5 ramabhattarakam Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chaluky-abha- 

6 ranaiii Srlma [t^j-TribhuvanamaUa-devaru. Jaynmtl-pn- 

7 rada nelevidinolu sakha-samkatha-vinodadim ra- 

8 jyam-geyyuttam = ire © Svasti [i*] Samasta-iastr-amrita- 

9 paravara-paragarum i tad-ukta-tapo-nusbthana-nisbtbi- 

10 tarum i sakal-elapala-mauli-lalita-charu-charap-a- 

11 ravimda-dvamdvarum i nirasta-dvamdvarum i tushaia-hara-Hara-kls-i 

12 bbasa-kirttigalum i jnana-nidhana*dlpavarttigalum [i ft ] Mamtravadi- 

13 Makara-dbvajarum [i*] paravadi-gaja-mrigarajarum [i*] Mn[du]va- 

14 gan-ambaia-bbanugalum [i*] Srl-Yirapiira-Tirth-adhipatigala- 

15 m = appa SrImat-Prabhachamdra-Traividya-bbattaraka-deva4 « cbir- 
am jiyut H 

16 Jina-pati-mata-tattva-r uchir *= nnaya-pramapa-pravipa-nisita-ma- 

17 tih i para-hita-charitra-patro babbau Prabhachamdra-yati- 

18 nathah ll [2*] Khyatas » Traividy-apara-nama Srl-Ramacbariidra-muni- 

19 tilakah i pri(ri)ya-£isbyah Trai vidy a-Prabhemd u-bhattarakolokc £ [3*] 

20 Svasti [i**] Yama-niyama-svadhyaya-dbyana-dbarana-maun-a- 

21 nushtbana-japa-samadhi-^ila-sampannarum i nudidu matt-enna- 

22 rum i KamchT-pura-dvara-kavata-puta-bhedan-abbichnra-hd- 

23 ma-sadbakarum I vir6dhi-kul-arapya = pavakarum [t*] Cbatur-vveda- 

24 paravara-paragarum i babuvidba-vaobana-rachana-pra- 

25 vinarum i Chavusbashti-kal-anvita-vasamatT-girvvaparum I bema- 

26 kumdala-Jvalini-devy-akarsbauarum i samasta-vidya«vi$osbana* 

27 ram t £arap-agata-vajra*pamjararum i vairi-dik-kumjararum [>*] Sri- 

28 Narayapa-deva-pada-pamkaja-bhramararum = appa Sri- 

29 mad-agrabaram Sedunb&da asesha-Mahajana-Mtimnnu- 

30 rvvaram sthiiam jlyat © Naiammd = aggada Khamdavam negalda 

31 Ramka-dvlpam = amt = omdu vanaranim Traipuram = orvva tupasana 
kimcbin-matra- 

32 kop-aguiyim paiibham-bettuvu deva-nirmmita gadan = tam * cm* 

33 du mcbcham niriikarisutt = lrppudu perchcbi tejad-odavim Scdiriiba- 

34 d=*adambaram © [4*] Svasti [ t* ] Sriinach= CbSlukya-Vikrama- 
varsbada 4S iie- 

35 ya &bhakrit-samvatsarada Alogba-iuddha 10 S5mav5radamda 
. 36 aiQsha Mahajanam Munurvvaram S&iimbsdalu basadiyam 
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37 nirvvanav-agi madisi Samtinatha-devararh pratishtheyam ma- 

38 di maha-vibhutiyim suvarnnahala^-arohanarii ma- 

39 di Brahma-j inalayam = erhdu pesaran = ittu matt am = a-Samtina- 

40 tha-devargge samtatam maduv = ashta-vidh-archchanegam Jivaday- 
ashtami 

41 Namdlsvarad-asbtami samkramana grahana parvvada maha-puje- 

42 galu(i)gam pi'asadam pala-kalam-irppamt-agi padisalisi marpparh- 

43 t-agi kkamda-spbutita -jirnn-oddharada besakkam Sedknbada pa- 

44 duva voladalu Loka-jinalayada keyi kaladi- 

45 ya nalvattu mattarimgav = omde-sfmey-agi battida temkana de- 

46 seyalu asesha Mabajanam Munurvvarum = odambattu kotta 

47 keyi kaladiya inattar = irppatta-nalku mattam bu-doriitav = om- 

48 du ganav = omdum = imt = I-vntti-pratipattiyam kott = Mas ana- 

maryya- 

49 deyam tappal-Iyade tam-tamma putra-pautr-adigalum = a- 

50 rasugalum pratipalisuvamt = agi tilahpt-aksharamgal-agi sa- 

51 sanamam madi punya-klrtti-gasanaman = achamdr-arkka-sthayi- 

52 y-agi nilisidaru [ i # ] nelam niluvinegam Mamgala-maha-Srl Sri [jr ? ] 

53 @ Sva-dattam para-dattam va yo hareta vasumdharam Shashtir= 
vvarsba-saba- 

54 srani vishthayam jayate kri(ri)mih u [5*] JPri( ri )yadimd =» int = 
idan = eyde 

55 kava purushamg = ayum jaya-b’Iyum = akkum = idam ka- 

56 yade koyva papige kurukshetramtadolu Varanasiyo- 

57 l = el-koti munimdraram kavileyam Ved-adhyaram komdud = omd = aya- 

58 sam sarddapud = emdu saridapud =Mail-aksharam dhatriyol ® [6*] 

Abstract of Contents 

Verse 1. May tbe doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—the doctrine 
which is the commandment of tbe overlord of tbe three worlds and which bears 
the glorious and supremely profound Syad-vada (theory of May-be) as its infallible 
characteristic mark. 

Lines 2-8. Hail 1 The illustrious monarch Tribhuvaiiamallctdevct, ^bo 
is an ornament of tbe C halulya race and bears the titles, Samastabhuvana&aya 
(Asylum of the - Entire Earth), etc., is ruling the kingdom from his residence 
at Jayantlpura. 

Lines 8-15. Hail 1 May he live long—His Holiness, the illustrious 
pontiff Prdbhdchcmdra Travmdya Bhatfarakadeva, who has crossed tbe nectar 
ocean of the scnptui.es, who ls'firmly rUoted in practising the austerities “as pre¬ 
scribed in them, whoS’e charming feeVfifre graced" by the creS'ts’of kings, who has 
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overcome the duality of nature, whose fame is immaculate like the mow, a ncek- 
Iaoe of pearls and the lustre of Siva’s laughtci, who is the w ick of the light 
which is the treasure of knowledge, who is the Cupid as it were among the 
Mantrnvfidis, who is a lion to the elephants in the foim of adverse disputants, 
who is the sun in the firmament of the Ma[du]va gana and the supei mtendent 
of the illustrious VlLapura Tirtha. 

Verse 2. Renowned is the great sage Piabhachandia who owns pro¬ 
found inteiest in the tenets of Lord Jiua, whose shaip intellect is adept in 
adducing proofs in favour of the Jaina system of philosophy and who is the 
fitting abode of the career devoted to the welfare of others 

Verse 3. Distinguished is the illustrious teacher Rfimachandia who 
bears the epithet Traividya, an ornament of the monks. His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabkendu ( 1 . e., Prabkaekandra) Bkattaraka. 

Lines 20-30. Haiti May they live for evei—the Thcc Hundred 
Mahdjanas of the eminent agratura of Scdimba, who possess the virtues of 
self-restiamt, self-discipline, study of the scuptULes, meditation, concentration, 
silence, performance of leligious exercises, chanting the holy syllables and 
tranquillity of mind; who never go back on their woids utteied once; who 
perform the exorcising ritual by pouring the oblations in the sacLed fire for 
breaking open the doois of the city-gates of Kfmchipura; who aie a conflagration 
to the foiest of opposing clans, who have crossed the ocean of the four Vedas; 
who are wmll-versed in composing manifold foims of speech, who are 
the gods on earth endowed with sixty-four aits; who entice the deity Jullvil 
of golden ear-rings', who have qualified themselves in all loies, who aie an 
adamantine cage as it w 7 ere to the refugees seeking protection; who are 
unassailable like the elephants of the quarters; and who are attached hke 
bees to the lotus-feet of the lllustnous god Nfirayanu. 

Verse 4. In times of yore the extensive foiest KliJindava was 
destroyed by Nara (Aijuna, a man), the impregnable island of Lanka 
was consumed to flames by a Vanara (Hanuman, a monkey), the Three Cities 
(Traipura) weie le'duced to ashes by a spark of fire springing from an incensed 
ascetic (i. e., Siva). But lol uuique is the glory of this citadel of Sl^uhba, 
which is waxing ever stronger with its o\ei-beanng splendour, delying 
any assault—a creation of the immortal hand as it werel 

Lines 34-52. Hail! In the Chalul ya-Vihxtma year S r S, the cyclic 
year being Subhalnt, on Mdgha su. 10, Monday, all the Three llundicd Mah.l- 
janas completed the construction of a basadi at Sc-iimba and installs.d the image 
of tko god STmtinatba tkeiein. In great splendour they set up a golden pinnacle 
on it and named it Brahma Jinnlaya Then foi performing the dailv eight-fold 
34 
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worship of the god Santinatha, for conducting special rituals on such ceremonial 
occasions as JivadayashtamI, Nandl^vara-ashtaml, Samkramana and eclipses, and 
for the preservation and maintenance of the repairs of the structure, all the 
Three Hundred Mahajanas by common agreement made a gift of 24 mattars of 
cultivable land, a flower-garden and an oil-mill. They also gave a solemn 
undertaking that they would safe-guard the interests of the endowment in all 
respects and that their successors also would duly maintain and preserve the 
charity. Accordingly, they caused to be incised this charter on stone so that it 
might endure as long as the sun and the moon—a monument to their righteous 
reputation. May auspiciousness and glory attend this as long as this earth 
lasts! 

Lines 53-58. Blessings on the protectors of the charity. Impreca¬ 
tions against the transgressors. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 5 


( Found m a Deserted Temple at Sedam ) 


This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the left of the 
entrance in the verandah of the same deserted Jaina temple at Sedam, where¬ 
in the previous inscription ( No. 3 ) was discovered. The inscribed area of 
the pilaster measures 47 by 12 inches. The epigraph contains 65 lines of 
writing. It is on the whole in a good state of preservation, though slightly 
damaged and worn out in some places. The observations made on the chara¬ 
cters, use of spirals for marking the punctuation and the orthographical 
conventions in respect of the previous inscription are applicable to this 
inscription also. In addition, the following points may be noted: The 
Dravidian l and Sanskrit / have been used promiscuously in the following 
instances: Chalukya for Chaluhya (1. 9), imb-afi - for vmb-ali- ( 1. 50 ). In the 
expressions, ildapudu (1. 45 ) and -ilda (1 50 ), the consonant r of the root ir 
has been changed to the Dravidian l. The foims, priya for priya (1. 26 ) and 
mumbrinda for munivrmda (1. 31 ), may also be noted. Barring a -few 
conjunctive expressions ip prose such-as amtu (1. 11 ), tatyutrum (!■ I 9 ) an( * 
mattaifh -(1. 40 ), the language-of-the record is E-armada verse throughout, 
interspersed with three veises in Sanskrit. 


lm 


The 'epigraph apparently begins with an invocation and ends with an 
precation m the usual' manner of grant documents. But as* revealed by it 3 
contents, its purpose is not to record any gift. So it may be classed as a sort 
of pragasti or formal eulogy, intended to commemorate certain distinguisbe 
personalities who were associated with the temple. This position is again 
confirmed- by its failure to mention the king’s reign and regnal year oil ether 
details:of the date. - - - - 
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First among the personalities eulogised is the king himself. He is 
Bhulokamalla or Somclvara III of the Western Chalukya house of Knlvnnn 
He was son of the rllustrious monaLch Vikramaditya VI The names of the 
ancestors of his family aie enumerated m a running genealogical account, which 
is further prefaced by the geograjdncal description of Bharata-kshetia, the 
same as the one given in the Hunasi-Hadngali iecord(No2). Tins passage 
ends with a prayer for a long and prosperous rule of the king Bhulokamalla. 

Next comes the illustrious teacher Traividya Prabhachnndra Bhatta- 
raka. He was a disciple of Traividya Rilmachandra. He is followed by the 
chief Barmadova, a distinguished citizen of the township and a staunch devotee 
of Santinatha Tirthankaia. Baimadeva appears to have been mainly responsi¬ 
ble for the construction of the temple in the name of the deity at Sedimba 
on account of his personal interest in the god and also because he was probably 
the head of the Three Hundred representatives of the place, who as stated 
in the previous record, actively coopeiated in establishing this leligious 
institution in their township. The last pait of the epigraph is devoted to the 
praise of the invulnerable citadel of Sedimba and its three hundred heroic 
guardians. 

Even though the epigraph is undated, it is not difficult to assign on 
approximate date to it. It must have been composed during the reign of the 
king Bhulokamalla whom it eulogises. This king reigned from 112G to 113S 
A. D Hence 1138 a. d. would be the outei limit tor the date of the record. 
Thus we notice that the interval is not much between this and the previous 
record which is dated in 1124 a. d Furthermore many of the events of the 
former inscription continue to fguie herein. We may note in particular m 
this connection the construction of the Sfmtiiutha Jinfilaya and the presence 
of the teacher Prabhiichandra Bhattaraka. So the position of this recoid in 
regard to the previous charter appears to be that of a supplementary document 
drafted on some subsequent suitable occasion; and this occasion was utilised 
by the poet for furnishing further details regarding the establishment of the 
Santinatha or Brahma Jmalaya and for lavishing compliments on the tlnee 
hundred leading citizens of the town, their principal and the ecclesiastical head 
in charge of the religious institution, w ho weie all responsible for its creation 
and maintenance. 

From the description of the Jaina teacher Traivid\'a Pinbhflchandra, 
it may be gathered that he was \eiy learned, well-versed ni ihe Jaina system 
of philosophy and a successful disputant Prabhachandra and his punt Kuma- 
chandra are praised in four verses, two of which ( 7-S ) are identical with 
those m the previous inscription. But the older of these two verses m the 
present inscription is the reverse of what obtains in the preceding epigraph. 
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This alteration confirms the existence of only two generations of teachers and 
not three as it is suggested from the ambiguous manner of description in the 
foregoing charter. 

Barmadeva who played a prominent r61e in the foundation of the 
Santinatha temple, appears to have been the president or head of the assembly 
of three hundred representatives of the locality. He was a zealous adherent 
of the Jaina doctrine and advanced its cause by establishing the religious 
institution as seen from the present record. 

The high-sounding and rather exorbitant claims made in favour of 
the invincible nature of the citadel of Sedimba and its heroic guardians seem 
to contain some truth about them. The fortifications, it is related, were lofty 
and surrounded by a ditch which was very deep and unfathomable. They 
ensured perfect safety and protection in time of distress to those who took 
shelter behind them. Unsurpassed in valour were the ‘ fifty-two chosen 
champions 5 of the town. One of the outstanding exploits attributed to then* 
credit was the storming of the gates of Kanchl. The number and reputation 
of this privileged body of warriors appear to have been conventionally main¬ 
tained from generation to generation. As pointed out in a similar context 
while dealing with the foregoing recoid, the allusion to the'storming of the 
gates of Kanchl is an echo of the protracted hostilities between the ruling 
princes of Karnataka and the Tamil country. 

The ‘fifty two wairiors 5 referred to above are characteristically described 
as‘of primeval fame’. This piaise does not seem to be formal or hyperboho. 
For one will be interested to note a lefeience to these ‘fifty-two waniors in 
an earlier inscription and from a place far away from Sedimba. The epigraph 
in question is from Doni, Mundargi Petha, Dharwar Dt. 1 It is dated in 
the Ghalukya-Yikrama year 19, coirespondmg to a. d. 1094. While describing 
the ‘three hundred members’ of the guild of Ugura, the record states thatm 
the great qualities of shielding the refugees and aggressively encountering 
the enemy, they stood comparison with the‘fifty-two warriors’. These‘fifty' 
two warriors’ seem to be none else than the fifty-two heroic champions of 
Sedimba who were also reputed for the two virtues mentionad above as 
described m the epigraphs of the place. The Doni record, it may be observed, 
is one generation earlier than the present msciiption. This shows that the 
town was invested with heroic traditions which were zealously preserved an 
handed down for generations among its inhabitants. It was on account of this 
characteristic feature that the galaxy of warriors was remembered wit 
interest and cited as an example even in places remotely situated. 


‘ 1 R ep. on S. I Epigraphy, 1927-28, Appendix E, No. 77. 
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We may now look at the inscription from the literary point of view. 
The verses describing Prabhachandra, Barmadeva, and the citadel and 
councillors of Sedimba in particular, me happily conceived and fairly executed 
with joyous effects of sound and sense. The imageLy detaded in verges 14 
and 16 to emphasize the safety of Sedimba, mspite of its drawing upon familiar 
mythological illustrations, is appreciably poetic. Besides the opening bene¬ 
dictory verse which is identical with the same of the Hunasi-Hadagali record 
( No. 2), verses 7 to 9 are composed in Sanskrit. Verse 9 is in the Anush tubh 
metre. Verses 7 and 8 which are identical with verses 3 and 2 respectively 
of the previous record are in the Arya metre. The metrical arrangement of 
the remaining verses in Kannada is as follows. 

Kanda Verses 2, 5, 15, 17; Champakamfda Verses 3, 12; 
Utpalamala : Verses 13, 14, Mattebhavikrldita . Verses 4, 11, 16; Mahfi- 
sragdhara: Veises 6, 10, 18. 

The second pada of the 10th verse is metrically defective on account 
of the excess of two syllables and this defect may be rectified by deleting them 
as shown in the foot-note on the text. 

The phrase aney-dley-undige sah in 1. 10 needs to be construed as a 
case of sati saplaml to yield proper sense. The fiist compound word in this 
phrase is not quite familiar in Kannada liteiature and may be paraphrased 
as‘stamp of authority’. The word mulurunda in 11 43-44 seems to have 

been used wrongly for malaranda, meaning ‘nectar or honey’, or muhira, 
meaning ‘mirror’. The lengthy compound expression, Kanchl-pufabhcdanrt- 
palutara-kavaia-pula-viglmlanar in II. 53-54, is clumsily pedantic and does not 
easily convey due sense. The forms of the numei als chavushash\i and bavaima 
are No. 3 and here, denoting ‘sixty-four’ and ‘fifty-two’ are noteworthy, as they 
are more familiar to the students of Prakrit and allied vernacular languages. 
The root tupp-cn ini. 56 is onomatopoetie and means ‘to spit out’. It is 
interesting to note that its cognate is found in the modern Tamil language. 
The expression aga itta derived from the root ago. (to dig ) means‘a ditch’; 
agajia is its later day derivative. 

TEST 

1 @ Svasti [ 1* ] samasta-sur-asura-mastaka-makut-arh- 

2 du-jfila-jala-dhauta-padam ( da-) pi astuta-Jineriidra-£Lsnnam = astu- 

3 chiram bhadiam = akhila-bhuv} a-janaium n [ 1* J Dlnreyt=emb- 
ambujam = lrppu- 

4 du sa(sa )radhi-sarovarada naduve karnnike-volu(l) Mamdaram *=i- 

5 rppud — alii Mamdaia-ginyimdam temkal = e>e\n Bharat r-kshe- 

6 tra u [ 2 * J A-Bharata-kshotradoiu Chalukya-chakrekvarara 

v&m4-a- 
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7 yataradol II Age negevamdadimd = ogeda Rasktrakuma- 

8 rakaiam pcaalcki komd = aganitay = ada permmege tavar-mma- 

9 ney = agi Cha] (1 )ukyar = anvayam negale negalteyam taledu tam- 

10 naya tejadol = aney-oley = umdige sale sadkya- 

11 v-ada nelanam taledam nnpa-meru Tailapam || [ 8* ] Amtu | 
J anata-sam- 

12 stutan = ada Tailana magam Satyasrayam tam( n )-niipalana 

13 pufcram vibku Vikramam tad-anujam Sriy = Ayyan-d- 

14 ryylsan = atana tam( m )mam Jayasimhan = Titana magam Trai- 

15 lokyamalla-kskitlsan = enipp = Akayamallan = atana ma- 

16 gam Somesyar-oL’yylsy'iram n [ 4"^ ] Tat-sakodaram II Sri- 

17 ma [t # ] Tubhuyanamallan = ila-makitam Nakuska-piithu- 

18 Bkaglratka-ekaritam bku-mandalamam sakal-asa- 

19 mamdalam = ayadkiyappinam sa Ikisidam u [5^] Tat-putram ii 

20 N mag = eka - ckckhliatram = akk — I-bkuvana - bkavanam = I-lokad = 

ayu- 

21 skyam = ellam ninag = akk = any-avanl-palakar = atibkayadim tamma 

22 sarvvasvamam tettu nija-£ri-pada-padmakk = era- 

23 gage pmdum pritiyim yisva-dkatri-janamam Bhu- 

24 fo£ama^«-kskitipati dayeyim rakshis = a-ckamdra-taram @ [6 # ] 

25 @ Kkyatas = Traividy-apara-nama Sii-Ramackamdra-muni- 

26 tilakah pri (ri) ya-^iskyah 1 Traividya-Prabkemdu-bkattarako 

27 loke ii [7 % ] Jina-pati-mata-ta [t‘ v ']tva-rackir = nnaya-prama- 

28 na-pravma-nisita-matik i para-kita-ckaritra-patro 

29 babkau Prabliachcimdra-yatiwtliah ii [ 8* ] Prabhdchamdra- 
munimdrasya 

30 mnkka-ckamdrasya ckamdrika i vidvaj-jana-mano-jatah (ta~) kheda- 

31 tamasa-karinl it [ 9 # ] Muni-b (v) rimd-aradkyan = I bamdane ku-ma- 

32 ta-mata-dkvamsan = I bamdan = I bamdane vad-lbk-emdra-kamthi- 
ravan = akki- 

33 la- 2 guna-gan-oddaman = I bamdan = I bamdane Ckarvvak-adi-vadi-pra- 

34 kararn = ele mano-garvvamam torad = ir = mman = enntum Traivi- 

35 dyan = i bamdane guna-gana-dkamam Prabbackamdra-devam II [10 J 

36 Bkuvan-asckaryam = enalke madisidar = I-lokam gunam-go- 

37 Ivmam divy-emdi-arckekita-Samtmatha-Jinapa-sri-gekamam 

38 dal makotsavadim Mem-nag-emdra-ckaitya-gnkadim mel= embi- 

39 nam Samtinatka-visiskt-aguani BarmmadevarVibhxigal = samya- 

40 ktva-ratnakarar H [11*] Matt am n Ninag = abkmiddkiy- a ^ e 
£ubkam = akke 

1 Read - sishyas = Tun- 

L «Q 

2 Read gun-dddama The word gaya, consisting of two syllables is superfluous as i 
required neither by the sense nor by the metre which has become faulty on its accouu 
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41 £ubh-odaynm = akke punynra = akk = anupama-Lritabimv = akke 

42 jayani = akk = ajnr-amaLam = akke punya-bh.ljana vaia-^ljn- 

43 tinailia-jiua-prida-paydL’uha-bhnmga ^ajjan-anana inuku- 

44 rumda bbavyajana-bamdhava sa [d-* ] dvija-vams'a-bhu^han'i n f 12^ 1 

Amba- 

45 ramam palamcb-alev(y )ut = i]d iptid = ikkida lu[c Nfiga-loknm- 
barav = eyde 

46 muttidud = agn](l)d = agal(l)itta di^a-dis-fmtaralam-bar<im = eyde 
pa- 

47 rvvidudu iejada sajad = agurw = enalke Sidimbado / = elti 
kaduv = ada- 

48 targg = idu masfcaka-^ulam = allade n [13^] Ambudhi more-dappi 
kavid = I- 

49 dhareyam koluvamdu Vishnuv = Isam-beras = I jngat-tiayamumnm 

50 basilol = nilis = ittu kavavdl = imbal(l)id = i]da nal-deseya n«“i- 

51 dugalam perag = lkki kava Scdimbada viprar — omd = alnvan = e-vo- 

52 galvem Chaladamka-Bamaiam II [14^] E-doieyar = sSedimbad = 

anadiya 

53 bdvanna virarol = macbcbaiadim kaduvar = fir = kKamchiputn- 
bhodana-pa- 

54 tutara-kavata-puta-vighatanaiol II [15^ ] Surarum Daitya- 

55 lum = abdhiyam kadeyut = lrppamd = ugra-Sesb-ahi bhlkara- 
kop-agra- 

56 lii Kalakuta-visamam tuppemdad = a-’Dovaram suiainm bhitiyi- 

57 n = oduvamdu Girisam kavamdadim kadai = I-dhare kett = 

• • 

oduva kala- 

58 damdu palaram Sedimba durgg-ddhipetr n [16^] Saran = emdu muru 

59 lokam bageyim kaikomdu kava mahim-uspadaiol £n- 

60 iap.-agata-pari-pamjaiai = Aiavimd-odaiana doreyar = I- 

61 Munurvvar il [17*] Todal = en = i-dharmmamam raksbisida 
narane dl- 

62 rggh-ayur-orogyam = urvvl-vidita-prakhyati vams-dnnati Ma- 

63 dana-nibh-akaram = avyakulam Sri-sudatl-nathatvam = imt = I* 

64 bbavadol = eseguv = nllim baiikkam Suremdr-aspadadol = kud «= i- 

65 ppar=*attal = pogaial = ariyen = an = eyde [C IS*] 

Abstract of Contests ** 

Verse 1. Hail 1 May it confer prospeiity on all its faithful followers 
-the profoundly adorned commandment of Lord Jnm whose feet are cashed by 
the water which is the assemblage of rays shooting fiom the diadems on the 
crests of all the gods and the demons. 


1 DfMruM it a mitUlce, 7)a\{var , uh* 
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Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of Mandara hes the shining Bharata-kshetra. 

Verses 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya sovereigns who 
ruled successively m the Bharata-kshetra, commencing with Tailapa (II) who 
restored the Chalukya sovereignty after over-throwing the Rashtrakumaras 
(i. e., Rashtrakutas), down to Bhulokamalla. 1 May the king Bhulokamalla 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 

Verse 7. Renowned is the ornament of the ascetics, the illustrious 
teacher Ramachandra who bears the epithet Traividya. His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabhendu (i. e., Prabhachandra) Bhattaraka. 

Verse 8. Resplendent is the great sage Prabhachandra who owns 
profound interest in the tenets of Lord Jma, whose sharp intellect is adept 
in adducing proofs m support of the Jaina system of philosophy and who has 
vindicated his career devoted to the welfare of others. 

Verse 9. The lustre emanating from the moon-face of Prabhachandra, 
the prince of the ascetics, dispels weariness and lethargy from the minds of 
the learned. 

Verse 10. Lo 1 Here comes the most worshipful in the circle of 
monks, here moves the demolisher of the doctrines of false faiths, here marches 
the lion to the elephants, the reputed disputants, here walks the supreme abode 
of all good qualities, Traividya Prabhachandradeva, announcing thus “OhI 
You advocates of the doctrine of Charvaka and other schools, do not display 
the ignorant pride of your heart, throw it away, down with it!” 

Verse 11. The Chief Barmadeva, the mine of jewels which is the 
doctrine of Samyaktva, foremost among the chosen devotees of Lord Santinatha 
Jinesvara adored by the great gods, caused to be completed with impressive 
ceremony this magnificent temple m His honour, an object of admiration 
to the whole world ! 

. Verse 12. May all that is good, wealth, prospei ity, fortune, success 
in life, great religious merit, eternal welfare, attend on you, Barmadeva 1—y° n > 
a bee in the lotus-feet of the supreme Santinatha, a kinsman of the followers 
of the Jaina faith and an ornament of the lineage of the Twice-born. 

Verse 13. With its fortifications butting against the heavens, the 
excavations of its ditch fathoming the nether-world and the eminence of its 
natural splendour pervading the quarteis and their intermediate space, this 
citadel of Sedimba is indeed a source of headache to the aggressive adversary • 

— ■■ » ■ ■* » » i i ■ • ■ -i ... . ..... r ,„ . ^ , . .. --- 

1 See the genealogical addount, p. 211 above » , , t , , 
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Vcisc 11. How can I adequately deheube the gallantly of the Vi/m* 
of Sedimba, firm m determination like Ruino, who protect the npiootcd souK 
coming fiom the four quarters by ofiering them asylum, like the god Vishpu 
protecting the three woilds along with the god Samkara by accommodating 
them m his belly, when the suigmg ocean overflowing its bounds engulfs this 
earth at the time of deluge 1 

Verse 15 Who can stand on equal teims with the fifty-tv o ehampmos 
of Sedimba by challenging them m a rival combat—the fifty-two eternal 
champions, who split asunder the massive gates while storming the city of 
Kanclil 2 

Verse 16. Just as it w'as the god Girina (i. e., Sankaia) whogaie 
protection when the gods and the demons had taken to flight, stricken with 
fear at the sight of the Kalakuta poison spit out by the fieice and infuriated 
serpent Sesha, on the occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did the master 
guardians of the citadel of Sedimba offer secuiity to the people running amock 
in distress. 

Verse 17. These Three Hvndicd deserve to be counted among those 
gallant souls who volunteer to offei asylum and protect the three worlds 
saying, * Here is the shelter’ Peifect cage as it weie to those seeking refuge, 
they are the compeeis of the god with the lotus in his naval (i. e., Vishnu). 

Verse 18 Those who protect this religious institution will enjoy long 
life, renown and piosperity m all respects in this life and untold happiness after¬ 
wards in the heaven. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 5 

(Found in a Dilapidated Temple at Sedam) 

This inscription w r as found incised on a slab set up at the entrance of 
a deserted and dilapidated Jama temple at Sedam. The temple was noticed 
in a deplorable condition situated as it was in the Potters’ Colony neai the 
southern gate of the town Its precincts had been encroached upon by the 
neighbouring houses, the occupants of which had taken full liberty in turning 
it into a busy workshop for conducting their multifarious activities, such as, 
soaking the lumps of clay, storing the powdered char-coal and airing their 
raw-products. 

The slab measures roughly 48 by 1G inches. The epigraph comprises 
about 70 lines of writing; and inspitc of the condition oi neglect and filth 
in which it was placed, it was found in a fair state of preservation except 
for the last four lines which are damaged and worn-out. The characters are 
old Kannada of the 12th century a. d and call for no remarks from the palaco 
graphical point of view. The orthographical conventions of the age, such as 
35 
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the duplication of the consonant following r in a conjunct, aie generally foll¬ 
owed. The epigraph contains stray errors of grammar and spelling, apparently 
resulting from the ignorance of the scribe These have been corrected in the 
body of the text itself. Leaving alone the benedictory and imprecatory verses 
in Sanskrit, the record is composed in old Kannada, prose and verse. 
The prose portion of the record containing the pra^asti of the Three Hundred 
Mahajanas of Sedimba and the verses dealing with the genealogical account of 
the Chalukya house, are almost identical with similar passages m the previous 
record The verse 14 devoted to the praise of the Vipras of Sedimba m the 
foregoing record is repeated almost verbatim m the present record (verse 9). 

The epigiaph commences with a prayer to the Commandment of 
Lord Jma. After describing the cosmographieal position of the Bharatakshetra 
(i. e , India) m the manner of the two previous records (Nos 2 and 4), it pro¬ 
ceeds to narrate the genealogical account of the later line of the Chalukya 
rulers of Kalyana. This starts with Taila II and stops with Some^vara III or 
Bhulokamalla., to whose reign the record belongs. Next we are introduced 
to two military officers who commanded the forces, Kalidasa and his son-in-law, 
the general Bhimarasa. This is followed by the praise of the heroic Brahmanas 
of Sedimba and the eulogy (pra^asti)of the Three Hundred Mahajanas of 
the place. 


Then comes the gift item. On Thursday, the full-moon day of Magha, 
in the I2th xegnal year of the king Bhulokamalla, the cyclic year being 
Pmgala, the Mahajanas of Sedimba, under the leadership of the geneial Bbi- 
marasa, made a gift of cultivable land for the benefit of the temple of Adi- 
Bhattaraka situated m the southern quarter of the town. Two more gifts 
were made presumably on the same date and to the same temple, one by 
the Mummundandas of the Ubhaya Nana Desis, led by the Mahajanas of 
the town, and the other by a merchant named Raisetti. The first of these 
gifts consisted of certain shares m the incomes derived from the toll duties 
on various commodities. 


The date is regular and its corresponding Christian equivalent would be 
Thursday, January 27, a. d. 1138. The Saka year which is not cited m the 
record was 1059. It may however be noted that the full-moon day had 
commenced on the previous day, i. e., Magha su. 14, Wednesday, at .92. 

The commander of the forces, Kalidasa, is known from other records 
also. He may be identified with Kaliyarasa oi Kahmarasa who figures m t^° 
inscriptions fiom Nagai 1 m the Gulbarga 1 District, dated in a. d. 1087 and 1093 
respectively m the reign ot Vikramaditya VI. It is gathered fiom these 


1 Hyderabad Archaeological Senes, No. 8, Inscriptions of Nagai, pp 33 and 43, 
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epigraphs that lie belonged to the Vanasa family and boie the title*:, Malu- 
pradhfma, Mabripraclianda-dandanayaka, Kaditaveigade (Supei mtendent of 
Records ), Kannada-sandln-vigiahi ( Mimstei for peace and wai foi the 
Kannada count] y ), Chjlukya-ifqya-samuddhaiana ( Upholder of the Chaluk}*a 
sovereignty) and othcis As the pLesent chaitei is dated ncoilj half a 
century later than the two inscriptions mentioned above, we may reasonably 
assume that he was not living at the time of oul lecoid We may seek 
fuither justification foL this sumnse in the cursory inannei he is lefened to m 
this lecord. His son-m-law, geneial BhTmaiasa, is intioduccd foi the lust tune 
by the piesent epigLaph 

The claims put foitli for the couiage and valour of the Tliiee ilundied 
Mahfijanas of Sedimba, thiough some of the epithets in then pias'asti, seem to 
possess some bearing on facts as pointed out in the mUoductoiy lemaiks on 
the foregoing chaiters. These Mahiljanas, it may be noted, aie lefened to as 
the Vipras or Brahinanas m veise 9 of this and veise 14 of the pLevious lecotd. 
This is substantially attested by their characteristic descuption m the pia&isti, 
which contains moie than one allusion to then leanings foL the Biahmanic 
faith FuLther, it is these Maliajanas or city fathers wdio aie addLessed as the 
guardians and masters of the citadel of Sedimba in verse 1G of the preceding 
document It is interesting to note how this assembly of \anous representa¬ 
tives maintained its heroic traditions with due pride. 

The deity Adi-Bhattaraka in whose honour the gift was made is evi¬ 
dently Admatha or Bishabha, the first of the tw T enty-four Tirthakaias of the 
Jama pantheon. We might easily identify the temple in the southern quarter 
of the towrn, which was''' consecrated to this deity, with the dilapidated temple 
m the Potter’s Colony w ? here the epigraph was discovered The present 
day condition of the temple lias been described in the opening lines of this 
introduction 

As a major part of the record, particulaily almost all tlie desenptive 
passages in prose and verse, is identical with its coiresponding part of the pie- 
vious inscription, not much material is left out foi an independent hteiaiy apjv 
leciation The expression ‘Chaitra-Pavitia’ occumng in line 54 comeys two 
festivals, the Chaitra festival and the Pavitia festival. Ofthe^e the fil'd was 
celebiated m honour of the deity m the month of Chaitia The second is the 
one known as the Pavitrotsava or the festival of Pavitifuopanu, when gai lands 
of icied thread made of cotton or silk are put on the necks and othci p,nt> of 
the body of the holy image. Tins festival was celebrated m one of the months 
liotn Jvoshthti or Abhidha to Kartika 1 The tenn Ubhuya Nml Dti-'is in 1, 54 

1 See 3ud. Ant, VoL XXXVIII, {>}* 52-oS. 
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seems to denote the two-fold classes of the mercantile association carrying on 
their activities inside as well as outside the country. 

Regaidmg the metrical scheme of the verses, the following points may 
be noted. Verses 1-5 are identical with verses 1-5 of the foregoing record. 
The sixth verse is in the Mattcbhavikildita metre. Veises 7-8 are in the 
Kanda metie, whereas verse 9 is composed in the Utpalamfila metre. 

TEXT 

1 @ Svasti [i^] samast-a-sur-asULa-mastaka-makut-amsu-jala-jala 
dhauta-padam (da-) 

2 piastuta-jin-emdia-sasanam = astu cbiram bhadLam = akhila-bhavya- 
jananam u [ 1*^ ] 

3 Dharey = emb = ambujam = irpudu sa( £a )radhi-sarovarada naduve 

karnnike- 

4 vol = Mamdaram = irppud = illi Mamdara-giiiyimdam temkal = 
eseva Bharata- 

5 kshetram u [2*"] A-Bharata-kshetradolu Chalukya-chakre^ 
vara-vams-avata- 

6 ladolu ii Age negevamdadimd = ogeda Rashtrakumarakaiam po- 

7 ralchi komd = agamtav = ada permmege tavar-maney-agi Chalukyar 

= a- 

8 
9 

10 
11 

anujam Srl- 
12 

Trai¬ 

ls 

14 

15 

mandala- 

16—17 mam sakal-asa-mandalam = avadhiy-appinam sadhisidam II [ 5 ] 
Tad-apaty-ottaman = atyudatta-mahimam Soinesvar-drvvls'varairi. padulim 
ta- 

18 Ida dharitriyam nija-bhuja-piodde£adol = desadol = vidit-otsaha- 

19 m = agurwu-vettiral = adem kaikomdano vikram-aspadan = Imdra- 

20 dvipa-taja-hara-Hara-has-odyad-yaso-Lakshmiyam (l [ 6 * ] Svasti 
[ i # ] Sa- 

21 mastabhuvanasrayam Sri-PiithvI-vallabham Mahaiajadhirajam 


nvayam negale negalteyam taledu tamnaya tejadol = ane- 
y-dley-umdige sale sadhyav = ada nelanam taledam nripa-me- 
ru Tailapam u [ 3 ^ ] Janata-samstutan = ada Tailana magam 
Satyasrayam tain (n) -nnpalana putram vibhu Vikramam tad- 

y-Ayyan-orvvl£an = atana tammam Jayasimhan = atana magam 

lokyamalla-kshitisan = enipp = Ahavamallan = atana magam Some- 
6var-6rvvl£vaiam u [4* ] Tat-sahodaiam u Srlmat-Tribhuvanamalla 
n = lla - makitam N ahusha - Pnthu - Bhagiratha - cbaritam hhii - 
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22 Pnrnmesvainm Paiamubkatt.lrakam Saty.lsi aya - kula - tikikam 
Chfduky-j.- 

23 bharanam Siimad-Bhulokamalla-deva-\i]aya-i,l]yatn = uttai-Olla- 

24 l-.lbbivi lddhi-pravaiddhamanain = ri-cliamdr-.li Kka-tfuam sal- 
uitam = nc 

25 I) Tat-plda-padm-opajivi n 3}aind-.l<lbi4n-<5ikh.linani 

20 damdita - vidvislil a - damda - nayaka - mkmam cliamda - bhuptm ne- 
galdam bliu- 

27 inamdaladol = Ktllidrisa-damd-ridhisam (| [7"] A-negaJda K.llullsa- 

28 ckamii-nayakan = aliyan = akbi]a-sll-dva]iyam tan = OLwane pa- 

29 dedu gun-rimbhonidhiy = ene negaldan = eseye Bhima-chamfipamii 

[S’] 

30 Ambudln meie*dappi kavid = T-dhareyam koluvalli Vishnuv = i c 'am- 

boras = I- 

31 jagat-trayamninam basilolu (1) nilis = ittu kavavol = imb = al (] )- 
id = irdda 

32 lial-deseya nadugalam perag = ikki kava Sedimbada Vlprar = 
omd = alavan = c- 

33 vogalvem kadana-piacbamdaia n [ 9 * ] Svasti [ i ^ ] Yatna- 
niyama-svadbyaya-dbyil- 

34 na-dbaLana-maun-finusktbana-japa-saiuadbi-£ila-sampannanim [ i*' ] 

35 nudidu matt-ennaium i Krimehlpuia-dvara-kavata-puta-blicdan-a- 

36 bhicbara-lioma-sudbakaiiim i vuodbi-kul-ruanya-dava-plvakaium t 

37 hema-kumdala-Jvalini-dcvy-akaishanaium i samasta-vidy.l-Ms'e- 

38 sb-otkarsbanarum i cbatur-vYeda-pdidvdia-pfiingaium i cliatuh- 
sbaslitl-kal-a- 

39 nvita-vasumatl-glivvanaium \ aupasan-agmbotia-dvija-guiu-deva- 

40 puja-iatpaiaium [ i * ] s(s)aLacli-cbamdr-djvaia-kliltigaluin i 
Muknmda-mui ttiga- 

41 lum = appa Sedimbad = a&esha-Mahajanam Mu(u)nnurwarurii 
stliiram jly.lt ii 

42 © Svasti [i* ] Sumach = Cb.llukya-cbakravaitti Bhfllokamalla- 

43 deva-varshada 12 neya Pimgala-samvutsarada Maghada 

Po- _ . 

44 rnnamasye Brihaspativaradamdu Sriman-Malupiadhinam 

Hiri- 

45 ya-damda-nayakam Kalimayyamgu] = aliya M.dil-pracham- 

, 4G da-dnmda-n.lyaka Bbimaiasa-pramnkbam = asG'dia m.didj'inarngu- 
lum Srlinat-Se- 

47 dimbada temkana basadiya Adlbhattaraka-dGvnmge samtatam 

rnllp = a- 
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i8 shta-vidh-archchanegam Jivaday-ashtami Namdl^varad-ashtami 
samkramana-graha- 

49 n-adi parvva-dmada maha-pujegalge(gam) khamda-sphutita- 

jirnn-o- 

50 ddharakkam kotta keyi paduva-volad = elavada bala kala-mattaru 

51 nalvatt-aydu [ I # ] bhatta-genya dariyim paduvana kedage-tomta 

52 kala-mattaru 2 [i*] mattam Mahajana-pramukhav-agi- 

53 y = TJbbaya-Nanadesiya Mummuridamdavum Stha- 

54 la-mukbyav-agi Chaitra-Pavitra-parvva-nimittav-agi 

55 ashtavidh-arehchaneya pujege bitta aya si- 

56 reya basubege belliya baga i allav-arisma 

57 berimge belliya baga i bbattada berimge sola- 

58 sa 2 [ i * ] ettu katte kOnana berimge menasu so i a- 

59 dake 10 [i*] eleya herimge ele 25 [i # ] amgadiya bba- 

60 ttada sautu i ganadalu enneya sautu i int = i- 

61 risa (sid = a) yav = a-chamdr-arkka-sthayi-varam stbiram jiyat @ 

62 Sva-datta(a) m para-datta(a) m va yo kareti vasumdhara[m*] 
sbasbtb (t) i- 

63 varsha-sahasrani visbt (tb) ayam jayate kn (ri) mi [ h # ] @ [ 10*] 

64 Svasti [ i * ] Samasta-pras (s) asti-sahitam Sri- 

65 matu Rai-settiyu bitta kei 

66 matta svataladara totadim bada- 

• • • 

67 ga. 

68-70 damaged and worn out. 

Abstract or Contents 

Verse 1. Hail I May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followers 
—the highly praised Ordinance of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by the 
water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests 
of all the gods and demons. 

Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, iests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of the Mandara lies the shining Bharatakshetra 

Verses 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya monarchs who 
ruled successively in the Bharatakshetra, commencing with Tailapa (If) 
who restored the Chalukya sovereignty having overthrown the RashtrakuniSras 
(i. e., Rashtrakutas), down to Some^vara (III). 1 

Lines 20-24. The illustrious monarch Bhulokamalladeva (i* e > 
Some^vara III) who is an ornament of the Chalukya race and bears the 


1 See the genealogical account on p 211 above. 
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titles, Sa masto I)hu vu n <14i a ya (Asylum of i he Fntuc Faith), rtf, L hn\ing 
his victorious reign with ever increasing prosperity. 

Verse 7 Benownd in the realm was the nnghtj-aimed Kfdid, 1 «a, 
the eiest-jewml among the commanders of the foices and the cha^ti^ei of 
the leadeis of the hostile hordes. 

Verse 8. His ^on-m-law is the illustrious geneial Bhiina, the ocean 
of all virtues 

Verse 9. How can I adequately describe the gallantly of the 
Vipras of Scdimbn,formidable m war,who piotect the upiooted souls coming fiom 
the four quartets by oflenng them asylum, like the god Vishnu protecting 
the three worlds along with the god Sankara by accommodating them in his 
belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds cngullk this earth at 
the time of the deluge ? 

Lines 33-41. May they live for ever—the Thiee Hundied Malayans 
of Scdimba, who possess the virtues oi self-restraint, self-discipline, study of 
scriptures, meditation, concentration, silence, performance of leligious excicises 
chanting the holy syllables and tranquillity of mind, who ncvci go back on 
their words uttered once, who peiform the exoicismg ritual' by throwing 
oblations m the sacied fiie for breaking open the doois of the city-gates 
of Kauchipura, who area conflagration to the forest of opposing clans, who 
entice the deity Jvfilml of golden eai-nngs, who excel m all the lores; 
who have ciossed the ocean of four Vedas; who are the teireslnal gods 
skilled in the sixty-foiu arts, who aie diligent m worshipping the ceremonial 
sacred fire, the Brahmapas and the pi eceptois, whose reputation is brilliant 
like the autumnal moon, and who are incarnations of the god Vishnu as it were 

Lines 42-52. Hail! In the 12 th regnal 3 ear of the lllusliious 
sovereign Bhulokamalladeva of the Chuluhya family and the cyclic year 
Pingala, on the full-moon day of Magha, Thursday, the Great Minister and 
Senior Commandei, Kahmayya’s son-in-law, the Great and Formidable Geneial 
Blnmarasa, in conjunction with all the Mahajanas, made a gift of 45 mattaras 
of cultivable land and a garden for peifoiming the daily eight-fold w orslup, foi 
conducting special ntuals on such ceremonial occasions as JnndajashtamT, 
Kandisvara-ashtamI, Samkramana and eclipses, etc and for the pie^civation 
and maintenance of repairs in the temple of the god Adi-Bhattoiaka m the 
southern quarter of the lllusliious Sedunha 

Li ncs 52-G1. And again, undei the leadership of the MahTipna^, the 
Nana Desis of the two fold categories and the Association of Muimnm id jpdc 
functioning tlnough their local representatives made a gift of certain shares 
m the incomes derived fiom the toll duties on %anous commodities such as 
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females’ garments, law ginger, turmeric and paddy, etc., for conducting the 
eight-fold worship m the festivals of Chaitra and Pavitra. 

Lines 62-63. Imprecation. 

Lines 64-67. A supplementary gift of land made by Rai-setti. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 6 

(Found in a Dilapidated Temple at Sedam ) 

This inscription was found incised on another slab set up on the other 
side of the entrance into the deserted and dilapidated Jaina temple in the 
Potteis’ Colony at Sedam, the condition of which has been described at length 
in the opening lines of the introduction to the previous inscription (No. 5). The 
slab measures about 44 by 13.8 inches It contains 63 lines of writing and the 
epigraph, mspite of its badly negelcted condition, is on the whole in a good 
state of preservation. However a few letters in the beginning of lines 4 and 
21-24 are damaged and worn-out. 

The characters are old Kannada of the 12th century a. d. and are 
similar to those of the previous record The medial long i is generally distin¬ 
guished by a loop at the left end of the spiral on the top of the letter TJse of 
spirals for punctuation may be noted in a few places. The orthographical 
conventions of the period, such as the reduplication of the consonant after r in a 
conjunct letter, are generally observed A few errors of spelling like the nse 
of £ for s m 1. 34, which might be attributed to the ignorance of the engraver, 
have been noticed and corrected in the body of the text itself. The language 
of the major portion of the record, i. e., lines 1-39, is Sanskrit and Kannada 
verse; and of the remaining portion, i. e., lines 40-63, Kannada prose with 
Sanskrit finish. 

The epigraph does not, as usual, comprise a gift document. Its 
object appears to be to eulogise a Jama pontiff, and this eulogy is prefaced 
by the genealogical account of the teachers that preceded him m the spiritual 
lineage. The familiar reference to the reigning king, the date and the 
circumstance of the gift are conspicuous by their absence. 

The inscription commences with the praise of the Commandment 
of Loid Jina Next we are introduced to the Mula Samgha from which 
emanated the lineage of Kopdakunda. Kranur gana arose out of this lineage. 
Tintriplka gachchha was an off-shoot of this Kranur gana. In this lineage 
hailed the preceptor Chaturmukha who bore the epithet Siddhantadeva 
(i. e., master of philosophy). Many illustrious teachers succeeded him, 
and subsequently, m their hue appeared the renowned ascetic Viranandi. Tke 
pedigree of the preceptors thus nanated at some length may be shown & s 
follows m a tabular statement. 
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I 

Ravapandi 

! 

Padmanandi 

Munichandra 

I 

Kulabhushana 


Ghaturmukha (Siddhantarleva) 

(aftei some generations) 

Vuannndi 

_i_ 

Arhanandi 

„ i 

(after some generations) 
Pushpadanti alias Maladhari 

., i 

Subhakirti 


Govar 



Tnbbuvanacbandi a 


Nemichandia 


After this comes m pLOSe a lengthy descriptive passage containing 
the eulogy of the reputed dmne Nemichandia Panditadeva The epigraph 
ends with a formal benediction to this pontiff 

There is no evidence in the leeoid to deteimine its date Howevei 
considerations of palaeography would lead us to assign it appioximately to 
the middle of the 12tli centuiy a d. It is likely that it was composed neai- 
about the date of the previous recoid, 1 e > a d. 1 L38 

The occasion and purpose of the document also are nowhere 
stated. The recoid is also silent regarding the r61e played by the pontiff 
Nemichahdra Panditadeva in any transaction relating to the Jaina temple 
But it would be reasonable to assume fiom the provenance of tlie inscription 
that he was intimately connected with the temple of Adi-Bhattaraka in whose 
favoui a gift was made m the previous epigraph. TTe may also piesumc that 
he was m chaige of the religious institution and that the gift was ehtiu*ted 
into his hands The occasion of the present inscription would thus appear to 
be the same as noted m the foregoing chaitei It was a fitting opp>rtnn>ty 
therefore to place on record the sense of reveionce and admuation cherished 
bv the local officials and the councillors of the town ofScdimbi for the great 
pontiff and lus spiritual lineage, and this oppoituiuty was utilised by setting 
up this inscription vInch is a smt of memorial and supplementary document, 
by the side of the otbei lecord. In this manner we can. not only explain, but 
even justify the characteristic omission of many an e^cntial detail in the 
present document. 

36 
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The inscription is important in as much as it reveals for the 
first time the existence in this area of a hitherto unknown line of pontiffs 
who belonged to the Mula Samgha, Kondakunda anvaya, Kranur gana and 
TintrinI gachcha. Although the pedigree of teachers narrated herein 
is brief and incomplete, still it serves its useful purpose to a great extent. 
From the inscriptions discovered m the Shimoga and Mysore districts 
of the Mysore State, we know of teachers who belonged to the Miila 
Samgha, Kondakunda anvaya, Kranur gana and TintrinI gachchha and had 
settled in those parts. 1 Inscription No. 233 of Sorab taluk, Shimoga Dt. 
furnishes the names of three successive generations of teachers of this line.® 
They are Ramanandi, Padmanandi and Muniehandra. A glance at the above 
genealogical table will show that these names figure successively in the same 
order in the present epigraph, the name Rava^andi being a variant of Rama¬ 
nandi. But we cannot establish the identity of the two lists on account of the 
disparity of their dates. Whereas the teachers mentioned m the epigraph of 
the Mysore state might have lived approximately by the end of the 11th and 
beginning of the 12th century a d, their namesakes of the present record 
could be placed earlier by about a century at least. This may be ascertained 
by calculating the number of generations mentioned m our epigraph and also 
taking into account a few more generations which are indicated as having been 
left out. 8 

We may notice the importance of the inscription in yet another aspect 
also, m that it furnishes a glimpse of the religious and philosophical notions 
entertained by the Jama followers of Karnataka m the mediaeval century It 
may be argued that these beliefs are inherent in the general tenets of' the 
Jaina faith and there is nothmg uncommon about them. But as the particular 
context and the local setting m which they are presented carry some signifi¬ 
cance, it would be worth while to review them here. We have to note the 
particular fact in this connection that these ideas are reflected incidentally in 
course of the description of the pontiff Nemichandra. 

In the first place we may observe the supremely unique position 
occupied by the Jma or the ‘perfect, enlightened soul in the system of Jain a 
philosophy. He is addressed as Arhat and characterised by the epithets, 

1 Ep Oarn, Vol. Ill, Malavalh, No. 31, Yol. VIII, Soiab, Nos. 233 and 262, etc 

2 Ibid., Yol VIII 

3 Our epigraph mentions Tribhuvanaohandra, the last of the line, who must have been 
living at the time ol the record, i e, a. d. 1138 Three generations are named between 
him and Arhanandi who was a contemporary of Ravapandi, To these we should a 

a few moie generations whioh are stated as having succeeded the former. Thus we 
see that about 7-8 generations or two hundred years approximately might bav 
intervened between Tribhuvanaohandra and Ravanandi. The latter -therefore vrou 
have lived approximately in the first part of the 10th oentury A. D. 
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Bhngavat, Pavame^vaia and Paiama-blinit.naka (! *3), hicli indicate 

‘pai amount supreme god-head’. 

It would be interesting to examine hox% thi c view doe^ not conflict 

-j 

with the main thesis of Jainism denying the Cieatoi of 1 Ire I'nnoi-e 
An allusion to this thesis is found in the phrase, hmastak-csvaia-swd\.1d i- 
s a may a in 1. 54 The Jaina conception of the state of the liberated soul 
is contained m the expression, ‘nnavadhi-nii upamdna’-, etc m lines 51-53. 
Here, in older to elucidate the point, the poet lias diawn upon a \eiy 
happy analogy which is famihai to the students of poetics Tlic expei lcnce 
of the final beatitude is compared to a sentiment (t«s r t) winch commands 
a positron of firmness (bthnyi bhaut) But this is not an ordinary senti¬ 
ment like sringuict, vha or laruna. It is the supreme sense of harmony 
(penama-samaraslbhdia) leplete with unbounded, unequalled and eternal bliss 
This state lias therefore to be contrasted with all other mundane experiences 
which aie devoid of haimony and susceptible to change { ubhai't) The 
expression ‘shad-anayatana’m hues 46-47 seems to denote the six well-known 
systems of philosophy, Sdukhya, Nyuya, Vaiscslnka, etc. They are not 
recognised by the Jaina school That is why they are criticised lieie as 
anm/atan^cs, which means ‘unsupported or unfounded’. The epithet, 
‘chaturTarna-^ravana-samghadhaiaium’, m lines 59-60 contains a lefeience to 
the congregation of monks of the four classes, viz, Brahmano, Kshatriya, 
Vais'ya and Sudra. Thus ordinarily understood, it might speak foi the 
penetration of the Jama faith to all the sections of the people and may 
be taken as one more testimony of its influence m the society. But the term 
Chattelvennmsrctmana-samgha (see Piavachanasara 111,49 and Jayaseiia’s com. 
on it), means, according to Jama tradition, the Jama congregation or older 
consisting of rish, mnm,yati and anagaia , or householder, houselady, monk 
and nun 


Considered as a whole, the lecord does not rise to the lngh-water-mark 
of classical composition. But some portions of it are not devoid oi poetic merit 
and call for appreciation as tolerable specimens of literary art of the penod 
Such are the descriptive passages dealing with the ascetics Pushpadantn, Subha- 
kiih and Govaidhana (verses 10-12) The latter portion of the record (lines 
10-63) devoted to the eulogy of the pontifl Xemichandra is a good inst tree of 
figurative prose invested with long compounds and ringing with r Alterations 
after the com cntional style of the age. The eailier part of the epigraph con¬ 
sisting entirely of veise, with the exception of a few conjunctive expressions, 
such a* t'ich-ihhjshy'n (1 11), etc. contains 14 stain: is m various metres Of 
these cignt aie in Sanskrit and the remaining six m Kann? da. The S'nshnt 
verses are distributed according to then metrical scheme as follows - Aumhtubh : 
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Verses l and 13, Indravajra* Verses 2 and 10, Upajati. Verses 3 and 12, 
Malinl. Veise 11, Aryaglti Verse 14. 

A slight defect may be detected m the first pada of the second verse 
in the Indravajra metre. It consists m the use of a short syllable instead of 
a long one for its endmg. We may note with interest the alliterative arrange¬ 
ment of the second letter m three padas of the 11th verse which is in Sanskrit 
This is technically known as the adiprdsa or dvitiy-ahsharaprasa. It is a 
peculiar feature of classical Kannada poetry. Its introduction, therefore, in 
Sanskrit in this instance, which has its parallels elsewhere also, is noteworthy 
This speaks for the influence of Kannada on Sanskrit. 

The metrical lay-out of the Kannada verses is as follows Kanda 
Verses 4-8, Mahasragdhara Verse 9. 

TEXT 

1 Srlmat-paiama-gambhlram (ra-) Syad-vad-amogha-lamchhanam 

2 jiya [t # ] trailokya-nathasya 6asanam Jina-sasanam II [1 # ] 

3 Sri-Mula-samgh-odita-Komdakumda-nunn-anvay-ddanvati sa- 

4 ^uta-Kranur-ggano = bhud-guna-trana-rasis = tasmims = cha gach 

chho = ja- 

5 ni Timtrinikah \\ [2*] Tasy = anvaye SrI-nilayo = py = ave£ma bhu- 

6 visruto vitota-paradn^va chatuh-samudra-grita- 

7 £uddha-klrttih Siddhanta-devah sa Chaturmmukh-akhyah ll [B # ] 

Avarim- 

8 d = anamtaiam bhu-bhuvana-piakhyatar = enibarum negalda-bali- 

9 kk = avadata-kirtti-Lakshmi-pravaram Sri-Viranamdi-yatipati 

10 negaldam ll [4*] Avar = agra-gishyar = anata-bhuvana-Sri- 
Ravanamdi- 

11 saidh( ddh )am tikarum kavi - gamaki - vadi - vagmi - pravarar - nne- 

gld = A- ^ 

12 rhanamdi-saidh (ddh )amtikarum ll [5^] A-Ravanamdi-^ishyar = 
tar-achala 2 - 

13 vi[ sa ]da-kirtti pasarise negaldar = mMer-upamana-dhairyya-Sii- 

14 ramanar = pPadmanamdi-saiddhamte^aru [ 6 * ] Tach = chbi-shyar ll 
Munichamdra- 

15 munimdr - ottamar = anupama - charitra-chakravartti-vesarvve [fk 



. 1 The letter ■worn out here might be d-vi 
2 The test appears to be faulty here If the expression tar-acha a is emended as 
for which there is some possibility, it may yield a better sense, 
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1G ^evafdiyajn = eldai = akhil-avaniyol S'uddlunta clmkiavArttipr/i- 

17 vmai ii [7 * ] Tad-nmtevasigal u Dalita-inadrma drumam hamdah- 

18 ta-rnada-pialatvmula-kuddaldn = eaulu Kulabhushnnanarh 

19 Jina-mum-kula-bhushnnanam pogalvan = lmn — C* vogalvom 1 n 
[8 *] Tad-Aiha- 

20 nomdi-munimdLa-sishya-pja^ishya-snmtanadolu n Dlnrevol «= IC- 

[ l omdu ] 

21 3 samamsit = enal = atyumnati-Sn manam-gomd = n c gam- 

22 fl [tva]v = ambhomdhiyol = adaLe ^umbhat-tapah-pieyn- 

23 ^lvbbhara-haisham mtf e - vatt = opp = iie negaldan = ila - blu* 

24 c [gadolu] bhavya-sevy-aehaiauam Sil-Pushpada- 

25 [nta-] biatipati dhrita-madhy-alma-kalpa-dium-amkam ii [9 * ] 

2G Kftm Gblia-kumbka-stliala - bkeda-simko moli-a- 

27 dn-middarana-vajra-damdah \ babbati chdntia-pa- 

28 ntia-gotLah Sii-Puslipadamto Maladhaii-devah ii [10 * ] 

29 Ajani jamta-bodkas = tasya £ishyo rmeya-via- 

30 ja-kumuda-kulanam Kaumudi-natha-kalpah i 

31 kunaya-kuja-kutliaro BharatT-kamnapuiah sa ja- 

>» 

32 yati SubhakTittih kn-tti-kanta-manojah u [11 ~] Tadlya-si- 

33 shyo bhuvi bhavya-sevyah Siddhamta-iatnrikara-vaiddhan-Gmduli 
Go- 

34 vardliano vaiddkita-Jaiua-dhaiiiimah Sasamka-s(s)am- 

35 kasa-ya^ah-piakd^ah ll [12 ^ ] Tasy = anujo Manoj-d- 

3G iii =ir(v) = a.-raina-ma [nah-kiamah] i Nemichamdrah saiach- 

chamdra- 

37 lurndLa-klrtti-Snyak patih H [ 13 ~ ] Jayati ^agati-tal-esYa- 

1 Tlie text js corrupt here As I am unable to make ont the exact scn'e of the expre¬ 
ssion, I may suggest an emendation m the text thus omrao/.tyin —cldnr This would 
mean, '(Mumchandra) rose to unlimited eminence’ This emendation, it mar be 
observed, is in keeping with the whole trend of pochc description It rim further be 
justified bv rending the rather ambiguous syllables -netg-fiya- ns mnuiyi- and 
assuming that the substitution of for Inin is a 'cribal slip 

2 Ihc form v (p)oyahom is third person singular Its ending m r cm, which is more 
common in the earlier period, may be no 4 cd ns a peculiarity. 

A Iwo long letters arc lost here They might pos-itlr Lc d'uvi . 

4 Two long letters arc lost here. Thc_\ might be Viira 
r i One long syllable worn out here might be *T 

G Tne«c three letters are reconstructed from the context. Only n po’imn c: t K c nlsn-r* 
ht is legible 
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38 [ra-] siromanMyuti-s'ata-praehumbita-charanah i 

39 Sri - Govarddhana - gishyas = Tribhuvanachamdro nirasta-dustara- 
tamdrah || [14 *] 

40 @ Svasty = anavarata-nata-naranatha-nagemdra-naki-nayaka- 

41 nikaya-kamamya-kanakamaya-makuta-tsrfca-gha- * . 

42 tita-bat (th) ad-aruna-mam-gana-kirana-raga-ramjita-chara- 

43 na-sarasiruba - BbagavadA.rhat-paramesvara-parama-bhattara- 

44 ka-mukha-kamala-vmirggata sad-asad-adi-vastu- 

45 svarupamirupana-pravana-raddhamt-adi-samasta- 

46 ^astr-amnta-paravara-paradrisvarum i sbad-ana[ ya ]- 

47 tana-vitata-jimuta-matansvarum i dvada£a-vi- 

48 dha-virajamana-tapo-rajadbii’ajarum Kranur-ggana-bha- 

49 gana-taia-rajarum I charu-charitra-chamdan-odyana-li- 

50 la - vibara - vidbvasta - dustara - duhk( sbk )armma - gharmmarum i pa- 

ripa- 

51 lita-parama-Jina-dharmmarum i niravadhi-nirupamana ni- 

52 ty-anamda - namdat-parama-samarasibhava-samadhishthita-nisktha- 
ni- 

53 rakrita-mkhila-vibhavarum i apratihata-prabhavarum i 

54 mrasta [ k-e( s )vara~ ] Syadvada-samaya-sasana-ibla-patta- 

55 rum i sarasa-Sarasvati-lalata-pattarum i ksbira-nira- 
5 6 kara-bara-nibara-nirmma] a-yagah-prasara-su* 

57 dha-dhavalita-dig-amgana-nilayarum i prabala-madana- 

58 mada-pralayarum i samyama-saradbi-samupajani- 

59 ta-sakala-guna-mam-gan-alamkararum l chatur-vva- 

60 rrma-^ravana-samgh-adhararum i Sri-Subbakirtti-sajddhanta- 

61 deva-pad-aradhakarum i bhavya-prabodhakaru- 

62 m = appa Sriman-Nemichamdra-pam&ta-devas' = chiram ji- 

63 yat W © @ @ 


Abstract op Contents ' 

Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious, tbe doct¬ 
rine wbicb is tbe ordinance of tbe overlord of tbe three worlds and which bears 
tbe glorious and supremely profound Syadvada (theory of May-be) as its in¬ 
fallible characteristic mark. 

Verse 2. In tbe Mula Samgba arose tbe Kondakunda anvayft. ^ut 
of this sprang tbe Kianur gana, and this gave birth to tbe Tintrinika gaehchba. 

1 Traces of some letters between this and the previous akshara are visible The sent® 
seems to have attempted to msonbe this letter first m that spacer but left it out on 
account of the rugged surface of the stone. 
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Veise 3 In this lineage bailed the eminent ascetic Chatuimukha 
alias Siddhuntadeva (Master of Philosophy) w ho was an abode of splendour 
and whose pme fame extended as fai as the foui oceans 

Verse 4 After many monies had distinguished themselves aftei him, 
Vhnnandi of spotless fame, foremost among the ascetics made himself illustrious 

Verse 5. Prominent among his spiritual disciples were the re%cicd 
preceptors, Ravauandt Sauldhantika and Arhanandi Saiddhantika, a poet, a 
reciter, a disputant and an orator par excellence 

Veise 6. The preceptor Padmanandi Saiddhanteia of unsullied renown 
was the disciple ofRfivanandi 

VeLse 7. His disciple was Mumchandra of unimpeachable character, 
supieme among the ascetics and foremost among the great veterans of the 
Jama philosophy. 

Verse 8. His disciple was Kulabhushana, an ornament of the family 
of Lord Jma. He had exterminated the tiee of cupid and was a spade ns it 
were in digging out the sprouting roots of the mass of egotism. 

Veise 9. In the line of disciples who succeeded Arhanandi, eminent 
was the sovereign ascetic Pushpadanta, a towering personality, supreme in 
austeiities, whose exemplary conduct was an object of adoration to the follow¬ 
ers of the Jama faith. 

Verse 10 Resplendent is the venerable Pushpadanta-Maladhuri 
who sanctified the lineage by his character He was a ventable lion in splitt¬ 
ing asunder the temples of the elephants of sensuality and a thunder-bolt in 
pulvenzing the mountain of infatuation. 

Veise 11. His disoiple was Subhakirtti He was knowledge per¬ 
sonified, a veritable axe to the trees of evil doctrines, an earring of the God¬ 
dess of Learning, a consort of the Lady Fame; and the Lord of Moonlight as 
it were to the bed of blue lotuses which were the followers of the Jaina faith. 

Verse 12. His disciple was Govardhana whose leputution was bri¬ 
lliant like the lustre of the moon. An object of worship among the faithful and 
the moon swelling the ocean of philosophy, he contributed to the prosperity of 
the Jaiua leligion. 

Veise 13 His younger brother-disciple is Xemichaiidia, loiJ of the 
Lady Fame ^Inning like the autumnal moon whose mind i* averse to sen¬ 
suality like the god Sankaia 

Veise 14. Victorious is the ascetic Triblmvenfschandia, di^c’ple of 
the illustrious Gowtulhana, w ho h is east awn\ the insuperable sense <»f irmrti * 
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and whose feet are kissed by the flood of lustre radiating from the jewels in the 
diadems of ruling princes. 

Lines 40-63. May he live for ever, the illustrious teacher Nemichan- 
dra Panditadeva, who has seen across the nectar ocean of scriptures containing 
elucidation of the true nature of the existing and non-existing objects and other 
propositions, which have sprung from the lotus mouth of the revered and 
supreme lord, the great Master Arhat whose lotus feet are ever adorned by 
the rays of lustre emanating from the cluster of rubies studded in the charming 
golden diadems worn by the hosts of the sovereigns of men, the lords of ser¬ 
pents and the leaders of gods, who is a whirlwind to the mass of clouds, the six 
unestablished doctrines , who is consummate master in the performance of the 
eminent twelvefold austerities, who is the moon m the circle of stars of the 
Kranur gana; who has quenched the unbearable heat of evil actions by his spor¬ 
tive excursions in the sandalwood garden of righteous character ; who has pro¬ 
tected the religion of the great Lord Jina; who has brushed aside all transitory 
emotions by his well-established position in the supreme state of harmony, bliss¬ 
ful with the unbounded, unequalled and perpetual bliss, whose prowess is never 
challenged, who is like an incised slab of stone bearing the inscription of the 
doctrine of May-be (Syadvada) denying the existence of god-head; who is an 
ornamental plate, as it were, adorning the forehead of the graceful Goddess of 
Learning; who has brightened the abodes of the ladies of the quarters by the 
white paint of his pervading fame, immaculate like the milky ocean, a necklace 
of pearls or snow, who has annihilated the over-powering intoxication of the 
God of Love, who is bedecked with the jewels of several virtues sprung from 
the ocean of self-restraint; who is the support of the congregation of fourfold 
class of monks, who is worshipper of the feet of the illustrious teacher Subha- 
kirti Saiddhantadeva; and who imparts intensive knowledge to the followers of 
the Jama doctrine. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 7 

(Pound on a Pillai at Sedam) 

This inscription was found incised on a square pillar of stone set up 
on a raised platform near the northern gate-way of Sedam. The pillar which 
was probably standing free originally was now partly covered by the wall o 
a building, evidently of later day construction. The epigraph is written on 
two sides of the pillar. The inscribed area on each side measures 50 inches in 
length and 12 inches in breadth approximately. The document consists of 14 
lines, of which 72 are carved on one face and 68 on another. 

The characters are old Kannada prevailing m Karnataka in the 12th 
century a. d. They are of a roundish mode and executed neatly. There 
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few palaeogiapliical peculiarities woithy of special attention The u^ of 
spirals as a rnaik of punctuation m a majority of cases to denote tlm end of a 
passage m veise or prose may be noted The outstanding 01 Ihographio'tl con 
vention of the age, viz, tlie doubling of the lattei rnembci of a conjunct con¬ 
sonant made up of;, is geneially adbcLed to "With the exception of the open¬ 
ing veise in Sanskrit, the language of the iceoid is Kannada veise and pio<-e 
The wilting is not free from clcucal mistakes and these have been collected m 
the body ot the text itself 

Commencing with an invocation to the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, 
the charter pioceeds to descube the geogiaphical position of the Bhaiati- 
kslietLa as in Inscriptions 2 and 4. This is followed by the genealogical acco¬ 
unt of the Chrdukya princes, who ruled m this countiy The genealogy stalls 
with Taila II, who founded the latei line of the Western Chrdukya Dynasty of 
Kalyupa and is biought dowm to the last lulei of the house, Tiibhuvanamalla 
(Sowcsvaia IV). The lecoid then states that he was luling ovei the kingdom 
and that undei his lule the Kuntala countiy was enjoying the fiuits of peace 
and piospenty. The Kuntala countiy included a tiact known as Aial Nadu 
ortho distnct of Aial. This legion presented a pictuiesque spectacle with 
its natuial resouices and thriving villages and towns Sedimba was a notable 
town in the Aial distnct It w r as distinguished by the laige number of its 
temples. Its fortifications were strong and impiegnoble and its administrators, 
the Thiee Hundred Mahajanas, ensuied secuiity witbm its walls to persons t -ee- 
kmg piotection m times of distress They had a leadei named Chanduaja 
He was a man of great ability and many steihng vntues He claimed to be t 
devout adheient of the Jama faith He constructed a splendid gate-way with 
tow'enng bastion, wdneh was considered to be a fitting monument to his fan 
name nud high reputation 

It may be seen from the above brief summaiy of the contents of the 
inscription that unlike the usual mauuei of inscriptions, this epigraph does not 
constitute a chartei of gift The mam object oi the document is to reeoid the 
construction ot the bistion This occasioning been* utilised to commemorate 
the event by a description of the circumstantial details The opportunity ha*« 
also been seized foi paying a tubule to the councillor of the town ami thou 
chief who was primarily responsible foi the construction. 

But for the departure noted above, the inscription fall* in line 
with the general comeutions of epigraplncal records Keviewmg the 
genealogical account contained in the epigiaph we may notice one disciepancy. 
After describing Xuuuadi Kshiupi m \erse S, it pioceeds to piaise Tiibhura- 
liainalladcva m the ne\t> verse Any student who is lamili *r witli the 
instory of the Western Oulukja lamily ot Kalyauc, will e isily see tn »t 
37 
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Nurmadi Kshitipa is identical with Trailokyamalla or Taila III who bore the 
title Nurmadi Taila. Similarly, we may at once identify Tribhuvanamalla 
with Some^vara IV, the- last ruling king of the dynasty. Now we know for 
certain from the testimony of numerous records that Tribhuvanamalla was 
the son of Nurmadi Taila. But the present record states that the former was 
the younger brother ( anujdta ) of the latter. Here the expression anujdta 
appeals to be a careless slip 'on the part of the composer for the word tanujdta, 
Or, one may defend the poet by interpreting the expression anujdta as 'one 
born after him m the family’. 

There is yet another point m the historical portion of the record 
deserving consideration. The epigraph does not give all the details of the 
date but mentions only the third regnal year of the king and the cyclic 
year Vikrama. In the absence of details we are not m a position to verify 
the date The next best thing m this connection would be to see how far 
the available details of the above date help us in finding out the probable conect 
date of the epigraph. Taking our stand on the year Vikrama and knowing the 
historical fact that the Chalukya hegemony came to a close by the end of the 
12th century, we may permit for our examination two years, a. d 1160 and 
1220, which approximately correspond with the cyclic year. If we accept the 
former date it would yield a. d. 1157-58 as the first year of the reign of the 
king Tribhuvanamalla Somes vara IV. A shght consideration will convince us 
that the latter date is inadmissible. Bor aught we know, Tribhuvanamalla 
Some^vara IV ruled till the year a d 1189 1 and there are two inscriptions - 
which refer to his belated reign m a. d. 1L98 2 3 * * 

So we might accept a. d 1160 as the approximately correct date of 
our record. But obviously, there are some difficulties m accepting this view 
and we have to see our way to reconcile them. It is known historically that 
Trailokyamalla Taila III succeeded his brother Jagadekamalla II m a. d. 11^1 
and he continued to rule upto the year a d. 1162. 8 This will mean that our 
record was brought into -existence right within the reigning period of Trailo- 
kyamalla Taila III and so its reference to his son Tribhuvanamalla Some^vara 
IV as the reigning king and citmg the regnal year for the latter, run counter 
to known facts 


1 Bomb Gaz, Vo] I, pt XI p 466 

2 Ep Carn, Vol XI, Cd 36, Arch Surv An. Ref, 1936-37 pp 99-100, 

3 According to another view Taila III ruled till a d 1156 and his throne was usurped 

by Bijjala ( Histoucal Inscriptions of Southern India, p 110) But there is evidence 

to show that he ruled longer though his power must have been crippled by that year 
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Bui a peep into the political conditions that pi c\ ailed at tins period v ill 
show that there are oihei aspects of the pi obi cm which deserve venous coii'i* 
deration. We liave to note in the first instance that this was the period when 
the Cbfdukya sovereignty w'as being challenged fiom moic than one quaitcr, 
and it had lost its formei stiength and power of resistance The greatest of all 
the forces that were working for its overthrow was fiom inside It the 
Kalachuri feudatory governor Bijjala II, who was aspiring for the Clialubwi 
throne Bijjala usuiped the Chalukya kingdom finally m the yeai a d. 1J G2 
But theie is enough evidence to indicate that he was planning foi power since 
as early a date as a d. 1152 1 2 As shown by Fleet, his intentions weie fully 
betrayed by A. n. 115G. 3 * By the year of our recoid the process of usuipatiou 
had almost leached its culmination It is not unlikely therefore that 
Tiailokyamalla Taila III, viewing with concern the growing menace to his 
kingdom, liad appointed his son as his rightful successor and invested him 
with sovereign powers 8 The above review of the situation will lead us to the 
conclusion that there is no room to doubt the veracity legal ding the statement 
of date m our record This statement on the contrary helps us read conectly 
into the troubled political picture of the tunes 

Now let us proceed to the next item of historical information in the 
lecoid. It forms part of the local history of the legion. This is in lespect of 
the citadel of Sedimba and its dauntless leaders There is much to be appreciated 
in the description of the stronghold as detailed herein, foi such accounts aie 
rarely met with in the mass of epigiaphical literature Obviously, the towm 
must have been a well-fortified centre and noted for its efficient defensive 
anangements As noticed previouslj', it was an agiahaia and the nurnbei of 
its elected councillors or the Malujauas remained the same, that is to sav, 
Three Hundred, as it w r as during the reign of Vikiamaditva VI (Ins No .3) 
Inspite of their general leanings for the orthodox practices of the so-called 
Brahmanism, such as the study of the four Vedas and devotion to the god Nar.l- 
yatia, they consistently maintained the attitude of lehgious eclecticism, which 
W’as characteristic of the age. This position, noticed formeily in an caihei 
instance, is confirmed once more by the present epigraph 


1 An inscription at Chikhal"!, Jamkhandi taluk, spoakc of Bnjila II as MVi'l’uji'nS 
thakravarh and cites \ n 1157 as In** 5th rcjnal \c~lt An Kcp o’i s I np-_rvp\,, 

Appendix 13, iso 50 1 have di«eu>- cd this top c m n<tmI m im 1'V - or li ,r- 

Kalnohnm of Karn'itakn delivered n f the Kinmli lie earth Inst’*u r Dinr r, in 33. 
and puhhdicd m the Iv.inn iln S'dntva Pandiat Patnl e, Yd* AAXYI-YIT 

2 IVnb Gar., Yol I, pi, II p 47 5 

3 II ’*tor\ provides ns v,Ph m-tnnrcs fji'nt rule n f :ho j rira ■. i ' i r.. 1 fvui’v a*’d 1 1 

jututr members awicated in the adimn on r. f too *on t - rL ] v __ j 
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Not only did the Mahajanas entertain” great regard for the faith of 
Lord Jin a, but even directly contributed to the propagation of the faith 
by establishing and encouraging religious institutions of the persuasion 'in 
their township. We do not know whether it was a chance or a rule that the 
presidentship of the chosen representatives of the town was held by a follower 
of the Jama faith. Anyway, it was so in the two specific instances before 
us. One is Barmadeva of Inscription No. 4 The other is Chandiraja of 
the piesent epigraph. We may also reasonably assume that a substantially 
large number of the town assembly was directly included in the fold of the 
believers of the doctrine. All this speaks for the abundance of influnce wielded 
by the faith of Lord Jma among the residents of this important and distingui¬ 
shed township. 

The epithet, ‘hema-kumdala-jvalini-devy-akarshanarum,’ figuring in 
the passage comprising the eulogy of the councillors of Sedimba (1. 107), is of 
interest to the student of Jainism and hence it deserves to be examined 
closely. It is not for the first time that we meet with this epithet here in 
the present inscription It occurs m similar passages m two earlier 
inscriptions from Sedam, Nos. 3 and 5 (lines 25 and 37). There (No. 3), 
while discussing the religious leanings of the councillors, it was suggested that 
the deity ‘Jvalml of golden earrings’ might be connected with the ritualistic 
ceremony of the Tantric cult. 

But a scrutiny of the sacredotal development of the Jaina pantheon 
and the conventions of the age as evidenced m similar instances, would lead 
us to the reasonable conclusion that the goddess might as well be associated 
with the ritualistic practices of the followers of the Jama doctrine. We know, 
according to the pantheon of the Dig am bar a School, that Chandraprabha, 
the eighth Tirthankara had for his Yakshini or Sasanadevata a divinity named 
Jvalmi or Jvalamalinl, This guardian goddess is known as Bhiikuti m the 
terminology of the Svetambara school. 

Again, turning to another category of Jama divinities known as 
Vidyadevis, we come across the name Mahajvala or Jvalamalini among them. 
This may be easily equated with Jvalini of our record. 

As we are primarily concerned here with the Digambara sect of 
Jamism, we would devote our attention, for a while, to the iconographioal 
details of the Yakshini Jvalini or Jvalamalinl and the Vidyadevi Jvalamalini 
according to the scholastic conception. The Yakshini Jvalini is shiningly 
white in complexion, has a buffalo for vehicle and holds m her hands 
disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, sword, bow, etc 1 . White m complexi on > 


1 £ G. Bkattacharya Jairta Iconography, p, 128, 
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the YidyadevI Jvfilumahni rules a buffalo and beais the weapons a bow*, 
shield, sword and di^c. 1 2 

Probably wdiat ran}* be regarded as the only iconoginphical del nl 
furnished by the piesent mscupton m regard to the goddess Jvahm is that 
she boie the golden earrings This characteristic featmo of the deity 
•worshipped by the councillors of Sedunba may favourably be compiled with 
that part of the above canonical description of the two divinities, which 
specifically refers to the shmmgly white complexion of their persons It mu A 
however be admitted tliat the above lconographical details of the Yakshuri 
or the Vidyadcvl contain no direct allusion to the golden earrings, which, 
on the contrary, figure prominently 111 the epigraphical recoid undei study. 

The hypothesis regarding the identity of Jvahni of our lecoid with 
the Yakshinl m the Jaina pantheon, is happily supported by the authority 
of an epigraph from Javur, Navalgund taluk, Dhaiwai Dt, which speaks of 
the existence of the basadi or temple of the goddess JvalamahnI at Navalgund 5 
This recoid thus unmistakably testifies to the prevalence of the woiship of the 
deity of the Jaina pantheon among the followers of the faith in the Kannada 
country and shows that even individual temples were elected m hei name In 
like mannei, it seems likely that the town of Sedimba also contained a separate 
temple dedicated to the Jama goddess Jvalml who was adoied by the members 
of the Jama community in general and the unbiased representatives of the 
local assembly m particulai , 3 

The following names of geographical inteiest deserve attention, 
Pottalakere which is said to have been the residence of the king (1 45) has, 
as shown on page 212 in Paifc I, to be identified with Pattancheruvu near 
Hyderabad. 4 This place appeals to have been a fairly important Jama centre r 
The Kuntala country in ancient times seems to have compused loughly the 
major poition of the noithein Karnataka, including the Kannada districts of 
the Bombay and Madias States and later on, its northern limit extended 
as far as the livei Godavari. 0 As shown previously. Aral Nadu {1 59 ) 01 tlie 
district of Aral denved its designation from the headquarters of that name. 
This tract loughly included the area coveied by the piesent day taluks of 
bedam and Chitapur in the Gulbaiga Dt. The teintory consisted of t'uee 
bundled villages and it has been mentioned as -'Vial Xhiee Hundied in the 


1 Jaina Iconogrnpht, p 173 

2 An llcp on S 1 Tpignph), 1P2S-23, Append x A Xa 225 

3 l\»r more elaborate dn-cu^oou on the cult o f Jm linf ntxi- 1 pp 4T —J‘S, 153 a l i ] 
1 Contra lad. Ant^ Vd XIX, p 1G2 

. r » Bomb Gi"., Vo! I, pt II, p 537, f n 3 

G Annals of Bh Or Institute, Yol. XXV, y 50 
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Ingalgi inscription (No. 1). Similar allusions to the region may be noted in 
the Inscriptions of Nagai, B, C and D. 1 The learned editor of these inscrip¬ 
tions has failed to identify the place, Araluru, which was the headquarters of 
the district. But it is beyond doubt that it is represented by the modern 
village Alluru which is situated m the Chitapur taluk and contains ancient 
temples and inscriptions. We are further informed by the present record 
(verse 11) that this area was the home of the chiefs bom in the Ahihaya 
lineage, who were ruling in this region. As pointed out in the introductofy 
remarks on the Ingalgi epigraph (No. 1), there is a reference to a ruling chief 
of this family in that record. The genealogical account of the chiefs is found in 
an unpublished inscriptions at Handarki in my private collection. One of 
the published inscriptions form Nagai also contains the genealogy of these 
Ahihaya or Haihaya chiefs. 2 

* We may now turn to the literary side of the inscription. Except for 
the invocatory verse m Sanskrit, the record is composed in Kannada and the 
major portion of it is in verse. The only noteworthy passage in prose is the 
eulogy of the Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sedimba. But this is only a 
repetition of a similar passage found m the foregoing epigraphs of this collec¬ 
tion (Nos. 3 and 5). Many of the verses deahng with the genealogical account 
of the Chalukya sovereigns and some of the stanzas extolling the citadel of 
Sedimba and its heroic custodians are already familiar to us on account of their 
occurrence in the previous inscriptions (Nos. 4 and 5). The remaining 
passages that are new and worth considering here are the geographical descrip 
tions of the Kuntala country and the district of Aral, and verses devoted to the 
praise of the president of the town assembly and the bastion constructed by him. 

It may be observed from the above analysis of its contents, that the 
task of the composer of this record has been like that of a renovator who builds 
a new edifice on an old framework. The skill of the renovator consists in 
seeing that his new construction fits m with the earlier piece of art. 
Judging on the whole, it has to be said to the credit of the poet-author of 
our epigraph that he has succeeded to a large extent in maintaining the 
reputation. We do not know who composed the descriptive verses on Sedimha 
met with in the preceding epigraphs which are dated about a generation earlier. - 
We are equally in dark regarding the composer of the present inscription, 
whoever he be. Anyway, the old verses were there handed down from the 
predecessors. The present poet took them up, inserted them suitably m his 

new composition and presented the whole as a uniform piece of decent literary 
production 

1 Hyderabad Archaeological Senes, Ho, 8, 

2 Ibid, p 26. 
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The stanzas generally urn on conventional lines without inudi 
novelty Still, a fine idea lieic and a nice imagery thcie catch the 
eye of the leader For instance, we may note with appreciation how the 
citadel of Scdimba is shown to be supenor to Lanka, m verse 18 .Agice- 
able is the sunile drawn elaboiately in veise 23 between Chandurpa 
and Chandra (moon) The metaphoi in veise 27 identifying the newly 

constructed bastion wuth the spaikhng face of the lady, the town of 
Scdimba, is ingenious But this happy impiession is occasionally maned 
by labouied constructions, ill-assorted expressions and clumsy formation 1 - 
Veise 24 is the woist instance to the point The woid nhppxt in 1 6S seems 
to be a mistake foi nZrppv The piefix ta u m the expression thv-pni^mnnx- 
petpet- , is supeifluous-( 1 70) The phrases, mt{cvai(a mahim'lvashtambha etc. m 1 
120 and vadhii-vadciJia-saiichadambara^ri in 3 131 aie clumsily pedantic The 
poet is fond of substituting b for v m Kannada as well as Sansknt voids, 
foi instance, braja 1 57 , agurbbu 1. 79 The use of luja foL ?ala in cigahtta- 
1 77, agaj 1 87, imb-aji 1. 91 and podajle 1. 114, is technically menu eel 
Attention has ahead}' been drawn elsewheie to the occunence of the augment 
l in the past tense foims of the loot ir, e. g, ivl dano 1 35 

Coming to the metres figunng in this inscription a new name is 
ushered m for the first time by our poet It is the Kamalatika Vritta 
This name is unfamiliar to the students of Sanknt or Kannada literature 
But an examination of the veises composed m this metre will show that except 
for the novelty in name, this metre is m no manner new to the Kannada 
literature It is the same as the metre Utpalamfila The metrical analysis 
ol the metres ocurring in this recoid is as follows Champaknmrd.l Verges 3, 
10, 14, 23, Kftmalatika Verses 8, 16, Kanda Veises 2, 5, G, , 9, 12, 13, 15, 21, 
22, 2G, Mahasragdhara Verses 11,28, Mattobhavikrldita Verses 1,17, IS, 
20, 24, 25, 27, Utpalamala Verse 19 

TEST 
First Side 

1 0 Jayaty = avishki itam Vishnor = vVaraham ksh 6 bhit~ainna\ am 

2 dakshin-onnata-damshtr-.lgi a-visriinta- 

3 bhuvanam vapuh 0 [l’*'] Jay-ablnvriddhu =astu o 

1 Dharcy = emb = ambuyim = lrppudu carudhi-^ud- 

5 vaiada nndnve kamnikevolu Mamdaram = uppu 

G d = alii Mamdaia guivimda’n torn kid = ese\ a Bhtira- 

c i 

7 ta-kshetram u [2 ] A-Bharata-kshciiadoIu Chalukya-cha- 

8 kresvarara vamCivaUiudol 0 0 Age nege- 

9 v = amdadinul = ogeda Klditiakinnaiak ii.rni po 

10 lalchi komd = agamtav-.lda pernunege tavanninaney-a- 
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11 gi Chalukyar = anvayam negale negalteyam taledu tamna- 

12 ya tejadol = aney-dley-umdige sale sa- 

13 dkyav = ada nelanam taledam nnpa-meru Tailapam © [3 # ] @ 

Antu © 

14 Janata-samstutan = ada Tailana magam Satyii- 

15 srayam tam-nripalana putram vibhu Vikramam 

16 tad-anujam Srly = Ayyan-orwisan = atana tarn (ta )- 

17 mmam Jay asimhan = atana magam Trailokyama- 

18 lla-kskitl^an = empp = Ahavamallan = atana ma- 

19 gam Somes'var-orvvi^varam © [4*] Tat-sakodaram © Kamda @ 

20 Srima [t*-] TnbhuvanamaHan = lla-mahi- 

21 tarn Nakuska-Prithu-Bkagiratka-ckaritam bkumam- 

22 dalamam sakal-a^a-mamdalam = avadkiy-appinam 

23 sadkisidam © [5*] Kamda © Atana sutan = akkila-ka- 

24 l-anvltam Soinesvara-kskitlsvaran = udit-odyo- 

25 tita-kirtti-vilasam bhutaladol = ta- 

• * t 

26 nna pesare pesar = ene negaldam © [ 6^ ] Kamda © A- 

27 tana tanujam Danuja-br ataman = alev = Abjana- 

28 bhan = emd = ene ripu-samgkataman = aledam nikkila-khya- 

29 tarn Jagadekamallan = ari-nnpa-mallam © [7 # ] Tad-anu- 

30 jam © Kanialatika vrittam © Malavanam maralchi Ma- 

31 gadk-esan = adkisateyam kalalcki Nepala-nri- 

32 palan-ottaji (je) yan = attaman = erisi Chola- 

33 nam bkujabkilar-knpanadim tavisi Pam- 

34 dyanan = amdaled = a-Kalimganam ckalisi Nu- 

35 rmmadi-kskitipan = en = esed = lrIdano bhutal-agra- 

36 dol © [8 # ] Atan = anujatan = upain-a- 

37 tltam bhu-vallabha-kshama-vallabhan = int = Itane Mam- 

38 dkatan = empp = atata-mahima-prasiddkiyam 

39 prakatisidam © [9*] Svasti [i*] Samasta-bkuvan-a- 

40 sraya Srl-PnthvI-vallabka Maharajadhi- 

41 rajam Paiamesvaram Paiama-bhattarakam 

42 Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chalu- 

43 ky-abkarapam Srima [t*-] Tribhuvanamalla-de va- 

44 ru mure( a )neya Vikrama-samvatsarada- 

45 lu Pottalakereya nelevldmol sukha- 

46 samkka( ka )tka-yinodadim rajyam^geyyuttam = ire © © 

47 Ckampakamale © Bagegole karbbadam purav = a- 

48 gmvvise rajise rajadkani dittige-vare pa- 

49 ttanam pratidmam parisobkise khedam = 1m = 

50 t = id = em sogayisut = lrddudo tad-avanl-pati- 
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51 pahma-su-stbit a-sukba-stbagita-jana-piamo* 

52 da-bhara-rajiin-Kuntala-deSav = ui vviyo- 

53 1 G [10 ] Mabdsi*u(sia)gdbare G Adarol nady-a- 

54 du-urinri-na]ma-vana-tadag-ofckai-odyrma- 

55 trin-aspadav = riram = abluirimam dbana-ka- 

56 naka-samnddha-prapfrkunnav = urm-vidita-gia- 

57 ma-braja-bhiajitav = Ahiha- 

58 ya-vams-odbliaT-orvnsa-rrtjy-abhyudaya-Srl- 

59 jamna-gebam satatav= esed = Aral-nadu 

CO kang = oppi lorkkum G [11" ] Antum = allade © AU-alh- 

61 go tufctliamgalm = all-alligc dibya-deraia-nila- 

62 yadm == anfc = all-allige pu-goladimd — elhyum = .1- 

63 nadu nadeyum sogayisugam [ 12* ] Bbog-opa- 

64 bhogadimd = anmagadm = anavadya-vrittiyim sukrita-ial-o- 

65 dyogadin = irppa janamgalm = agaluv = a-visbaya- 

66 Y = em manam-gohsidudo G [ 13^ ] Yritta G Binidina bim- 

67 kav-illada negalte pogaltege sallad = apppu bittansa- 

68 da nl( o )rppu nityateyan = amt = amardd = oppada pempu 

69 sompan = avarisadar = ill = enippa mabi- 

70 m-onnatiyam paded = ii’ddud = emdodam tirupariva- 

71 rnnipamt = alave tad-vishayam jagatl-tad-agia* 

72 dol G [ll^J A-visbay-amtaraladolu G/ G 

Second Side 

73 G Sedimba-m = emba puiam = ada nadridig = alumbaY = cnipa vibii- 

74 dkrdayadim kude sogayisuvad = adanm lddisura- 

75 du divija-iaja-iajita-piuamam G [ 15* ] Kamalatika-vrittam Q G 

76 Ambaiamam palamch-aleyut = irddapud = ikkida kote Xaga- 

77 lOkam-baratn = eyde muttidud = agal( 1 )d = aga]( 1 )itta disa-di£a- 

78 ntavfilam-baiam = eydc paibbidudu tejada saja* 

7 9 d = aguibb = enalke Sedimbadol = efcti kaduv= adatorhg = idu run- 

80 staka-^Cilam = allade G [ 16^] Mattebbavikn'ditam C G 
NaLammd = a- 

81 ggada Kbamdarnm negalda Lamka-dvlpam =amd = omdu vanara- 
mm Tiaipu- 

82 ram = oibba tapasana klmcbm-matia kop*jgniyim 

S3 paribham-bettuvu deva-uuiumita gadum tarn emdu nicbchain ni- 

84 iakaiisutt = nppudu peicblu tGyid = odnvim Scdunbad — cdambv 

85 ram G [ 17 ' ] Tuiadimd = at talc in lira k«">ti ripula-prakarav = C>! = cm* 

86 tu gupuiav = eo-goti mCicbarJi = pptatidinam Lid = irppai* = am* 

87 bbmlbt-bblLtiav — 5gird t=«ga!( 1) emba Lnmke panbham belt - mind 
= enid =a- 
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88 ndadam dorey = emd = embude balpinol = jayavadhu-samr&m- 

89 bha Sedimbadol @ [18 # ] Ambudhi mere-dappi kavid = l-dhareyam 

90 kidipamdu Vishnuv = Isam-beras = i-jagat-trayamumam basiro- 

91 1 = nilis = ittu kava-vol = imb = al( 1 )id = irdda nal-deseya naduga- 

92 lam perag = lkki kava Sedimbada viprar = omd-alavan = e- 

93 vogalvem chalad-amka-Ramaram @ [19*] Surarum daityarum = a- 

94 bdhiyam kadeyutt (t) = irpp-amd = ugra-Sesk-aki bkikara-k6' 

95 p'agraki kalakuta-viskamam tupp-emdod = a-Daitya- 

96 rum Surarum bkitiyin = oduvamdu Giriiam kav-amda- 

97 dim kadar = I-dkaie kett = oduva kalad-amdu palaram Sedimba- 
durgg-adki- 

98 par @ [ 20* : ] Sarau = emd = ene kava gupam £aranidhigarh tamagav- 
— alla- 

99 d = ill = emd = akkil-orvvare kurtu kirttisutt = ire dbareyol Munnu- 

100 rvvar = imtu negldavar = aldar © [ 21^ ] Svasti [»*] Yama-niyar 

101 ma-svadhy aya-dky ana-dharan a-maun-anuskthana-parayana japa- tapa* 

102 samadki-slla-guna-sampannaram \ nudidu matt-ennarum i 
Kamckl- 

103 pura-dvara-kavata-puta-bkedan-abkickara-koma- 

104 sadkakarum i virodki-kul-aranya dava pavakarum i 

105 ckatur-vVeda-paravara-paragarum i bakuvidha-vackana-ra- 

106 ckana-pravTnar um l ckatufk^jskaskti-kal anvita-yasumati'-glrwanarum I 

107 kema-kumdala-Jvalini-devy-akarskanarum i samasta- 

108 vidya-viseskanarum I £arau-agata-vajra-pamjararum i 

109 vairi-dikkumjararum i SrI-Narayana-deva-pada-pamkaja-bkrama- 

110 rarum = appa Srlmad-anadiy-agrabaram Sedl m bad = a- 

111 Sesha Makajanam Munurvvar svamigal stkiram jiyat n 

112 Avarol = udattaguj^am bku-bhuyana-prakkyatan = atma- 

113 gotra-pavitram divija-naga-dkairyan = Arkat-stavana-param Chad 1- 
diraja- 

114 u = urjjita-tejam \\ [22^] Jasada podal (l)ke ckamdrikeya samdr' 
ateyam 

115 mige saumyata-gupam pasarise samtatam kuvajayakk — anu- 

116 ragaman = elge ckelyan = arjise paripurna-Ckamdran-ene varttisu* 

117 vam dvya-rajan — emba pemp =* esed = ire - ~ ^ 

118 chamdran = apakrita-tamdrata-tamam \\ [ 23* ] Stkiti-saratvav = a o U ‘ 
it vu-vett = a- 

119 kkila-bamdku-brata-samprltiyam satatam pu-* 

120 ttise mtte-vatta makim-avasktambka-gamrambka-samgati nervva* 

121 tt = alavattud = emd = enal = ad = em kaikomdano sat-ka- 

122 yi-stuti-vistarita-kirtti aambkavita-lok-a- 
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128 namdamam Ckamdinmam || [24*] Ja<=ad = olp = unnali hempu hcr- 
mme hesa- 

124 r = ucluram bratain £ilav = amn = esakam ©uichav = udatta-vritti 
bala- 

125 v = a top am jaya-Sii guna-prasainm dharmina-gtinam da}a- 

12G vibliavav = aty-aud;lryyav = uddfunata-vyasanam tannav = cnalk = 
ad = cm me- 

127 ledano taun = amdamam Cliamdrama || [25* ] © Kam © Mfidisidam 
lurlti- 

128 Sil'krlda gnham = embinam dharitrl-cliakram Sedimba-purada bfigt- 

129 l-madaman = I-Cbamdiiajan = iujjita-tejam ll [2G ] Dkaiey = emb = 
abja-mvasa- 

130 dol = nelasi Sodimb-abjim-kamte bbiisurav = figuddapal = a-va- 

131 dhu-vadana-saucb-adambara-hTy = id = embaia mat = opp = i- 

132 le Cbamduajan == olavimdam tat-puL-odagra-gopuramam 

133 madisi maime-vettan = itaiai = ppel = lmnai = .1 l = embinam ii [ 27^ ] 

134 Dig-adbisa-bratav = ullamnegav = akbila-dis'a-danti-santanav = u- 

135 llannegav = ur\ vl-cbakrav = ullannegav = udanidln-samdohav = u* 

136 llannegam panne(a) ga-raj-a [dbi] s (s) av = ullannegav = Ina-Sa^i- 
bimbamgal = rp 

137 llannegam mike gata-krur-ari-varggam samadhika-jaya-samsa- 

138 lgga sedimba durggam. ll [28 ] Svasti [i*] Samasta-guna-sampa- 
nnan = appa Madibii- 

139 la Mallojana putram saujanya-patram rural l-jana-mitr am 

140 Bfunoja kadeda sila-sasanam [f ] Mamgala-maba-SLl-Srl-Sn [ll* ] 

Abstract of Contents 

Verse 1 Yictoiious is tbe Boar incarnation of Visbpu that has 
stirred up tbe oceans and bold tbe earth lestiug on tbe tip of its lofty right 
hunk. 

Verse 2 In tbe midst of tbe lake which aie tbe oceans rests tbe 
earth like a lotus Tbe mountain Mandara is its pencarp To tbe south of tbe 
Mandaro mountain lies tbe shining Bbaratakshetia. 

Veises 3-9. Genealogical account of tbe Ch'thihja monmchs that 
ruled successively m tbe Bhumt ikshcdrn beginning with Tmlapa (II) who 
reinstated the Chalukya sovereignty after over throwing tbe Eushtiakumaias 
(i. c. } Bashtrakutas) and ending with Tiibhinan linulladoa (SOrne-taiu IV).* 

Lines 39-1G The illustuous king J'nhhio ‘i, who bear^ 

the titles, S miuMa-hhuvanasi aya (Asylum ot the Entne Bulb) $ri-Pn f h> 


1 Seethe gCiieilo^ic,!! n<vount o*i p 211 
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vallabha (favourite Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and the Earth), Chalulrya- 
bharana (an ornament of the Chalukya jrace), etc., is ruling 1 the kingdom 
from his residence at Pottalakere in the third year of his reign which was 
the cyclic year Vikrama. 

Verse 10. How splendid is the appearance of the Kuntala country 
on the surface of the earth on account of the overflow of joy among the people 
endowed with abiding happiness resulting from the efficient administration 
of the king, with its pleasing hamlets, charming villages, prosperous towns 
and imposing cities 1 

Verse 11. In this country fascinating to the eyes is the district of 
Aral, delightful with its rivers, mountains, lakes, groves and gardens and be¬ 
decked with villages and towns inhabited by wealthy subjects. This tract is 
the native place of the Goddess of Prosperity presiding over the kingdom of 
the princes bom in the Ahihaya lineage. 

Verse 12. Furthermore, this region is exceedingly graced with sacred 
spots, magnificent temples dedicated to the deities and flower ponds situated at 
every stage. 

Verse 13. How attractive is the region by virtue of its inhabitants 
indulging in all kinds of pleasures, assiduously pursuing respectable- avocations 
and engaged in performing manifold meritorious acts f 

Verse 14. One cannot adequately describe this region which has 
attained such a distinction by its eminence in the eyes of the world. 

t 

Verse 15. In this region stands the town of Sedimba fittingly grace 
ful with its innumerable temples on account of which it is mocking as it were 
the city of the immortals. 

Verse 16. With the fortifications rubbing against the heavens, the 
excavations of its ditch fathoming the nether world and the eminence of its 
natural splendour pervading the quarters and their intermediate space, the 
citadel of Sedimba is indeed a source of head-ache to the aggressive adversary I 

Verse 17. In times of yore the extensive forest of Khandava was 
destroyed by Nara (Arjuna, a man); the impregnable island of Lanka was 
consumed to flames by a Vanara (Hanuman, a monkey), the Three Cities (Trai- 
pura) were reduced to ashes by a spark of fire springing from an incensed ascetic 
(i. e., Siva). But lo ! unique is the privilege of this citadel of Sedimba, which 
is waxing ever stronger with its over-bearing splendour, defying any assault, 
a creation of the immortal hand as it were l 

• 

Verse 18. It was built in three tiers one above the other; its massive 
ramparts were sevenfold, it had eight bastions, eight hundred millions o 
demons were guarding it day and mght; the terrific ocean itself comprised its 
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encircling ditch, neveitheless it was captured—the impregnable island of Lanka! 
Can it therefore, in any manner, stand comparison with tho migty fort of 
Scdimba, an object of pride to the Angel of Victory ? 

Verse 19. How can I adequately describe the gallantly of the 
Vipias of Scdimba, firm in determination like Rama, who protect the uprooted 
souls coming fiom the four quarters by offering them asylum, like the god 
Vishnu protecting the three worlds along with the god Sankain by accom¬ 
modating them in his belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds 
engulfs this earth at the time of doluge ? 

Verse 20. Just as it was the god Girina (i. e., Sankara) who ensured 
safety when the gods and the demons had taken to flight stiicken with fear 
at the sight of the Kalakuta poison, spit out by the fierce and infuriated 
seipont Seslin on the occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did tho guardians 
of the citadel of Scdimba offer security to the people lunmng amock in 
distress. 

Verse 21. “The virtue of protecting those who say ‘Please, grant 
us refuge 1 ’ is found m two places only, namely, the ocean and the city fathers 
of Scdimba.” Recipients of such piaise, thus do the Three Hundred (Malia- 
janas) administer. 

Lines 100-111 May they live for ever—the entire body of the Three 
Hundred Mahajanas of the eminent agrahfira of Scdimba, who possess tho 
virtues of self-restraint, self-discipline, study of the scriptures, meditation, 
concentration, silence, performance of religious exercises, chanting tho holy 
syllables and tranquillity of mind, who never go back on their words,uttered once; 
who perform the exorcismg litual for breaking open the doors of the city gates 
of Kauchlpura; who are conflagration to the forest of opposing clans; uho 
have crossed the ocean of the four Vedas, who are well-versed m composing 
manifold forms of speech; who are the gods on earth endowed with the 
sixty-four arts, who entice the deity Jvfihnl of golden ear-rings; who have 
qualified themselves in all lores; who are an adamantine cage as it were 
to the refugees seeking their asylum; who are unassailable like the elephants 
of the quarters and who are attached like bees to the lotus feet of the illustrious 
god IS Tu ay ana. 

Verse 22. Foiemost among them is the fni-famed Chandu.lj'i, an 
abode of great virtues. The mountain of the gods (Mciu) m courage, lie 
has sanctified his family. He is devoted to the praise of Loid Aihat. 

Verse 23. Hot merely in name but in all other respects, this Chandra 
is identical with his heavenly namesake (the Moon) It is thus. The 
lustre of Ins reputation has spread like the moonlight, mildness is ids great 
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virtue; he rouses the affections in the hearts of men; he is the Jord of the 
twice-bom; and he has driven away the night of inertia. 

Verse 24. He is a source of joy to the woild of men and ever so 
to the circle of kinsmen. His fame has been expanded by the praise of 
good poets. 

Verse 25. Good name and renown, dignity of behaviour, exemplary 
conduct, religious observance, sound character, purity of heart, nobility of 
mind, successful career, piety, kindness and generosity'—these are the qualities f 
possessed by Chandra and displayed with the characteristic grace of his own. 

Verse 26. This Chandiraja of surpassing emmence caused to be con¬ 
structed the stoieyed gateway of the Sedimba town, which was conceived by 
the people to be a sportive hall as it were for his Lady Fame. 

VeLSe 27. Having erected with fervour the towering bastion of the 
town, Chandnaja attained glory and the people exclaimed, “Say, who else is like 
him.” The bastion was fittingly praised as the spotless splendour resting m the 
face of the Lady Lotus of Sedimba. 

Verse 28. May this last for ever, as long as the earth, the oceans, 
the sun and the moon, the guardians of the quarters and the lord of the ser¬ 
pents (Sesha) survive—this citadel of Sedimba, baffling the onslaught of the 
relentless foe and incessantly united with waxing victory I 

Lines 138-140. This epigraph was incised on stone by Kamoja, son 
of Malloja of Madihal, a receptacle of goodness and a friend of the community 
of sculptors. May auspiciousness and glory attend this I 

INSCRIPTION NO. 8 

(Found in the Chikka Basadi at Sedam) 

This inscription was discovered at Sedam. It was engraved on a pill^- 
of the central hall in a dilapidated Jama temple known as Chikka Basadi. The 
temple ig situated in the Settiyara Oni or Merchants’ Quarter, not far away 
from the other Jama temple wherein inscriptions Nos. 3 and 4 were discovered. 
The condition m which the other Jaina temple was found has been described in 
the introductory part of No. 3. But the state to which the present temple was 
reduced was simply horrible and cannot be adequately described. The temple 
must have been obviously dedicated to the Tirthankara Parsvanatha. I c011 ^ 
trace the image which represented this deity. It was a fairly big sculpture 
nicely carved m the mediaeval fashion. I found this image roughly handle 
and throwri away in the backyard of the temple. It was lying in a mutilate 
and filthy condition. This back-yard as well as other parts of the temple 
being used as a public latrine by the tenants of the neighbouring houses. e 
whole atmosphere was therefore stinking with foul and repulsive smell. 
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The inscription is veiy brief and consists of only two lines It is w niton 
in Kannada scnpi of about the thirteenth centiuy a. d Its language is 
Kannada. The object of the epigiaph is to lecoid a gift of land to the god 
Pal sva or Pars'vanatha TiLthankaia It is not known who was the donor. 
This and the other details of the gift aie not mentioned. In the absence of 
adequate information, it is not possible to determine the precise date of the 
inscription It mentions merely the cyclic year Nandana. So we have to fall 
back on palaeograpbical consideration alone and assign the thirteenth century 
A. D. as its approximate date. 

Looking to the size and other features of the temple, it appeals 
to have owned considerable importance in the locality. So it may not bo 
unreasonable to surmise that it might have contained one or two inscriptions 
giving many a detail relating to the history of the temple. But 
unfortunately, I could discover no other epigraphical recoid in the temple 
excepting the present one. It is not unlikely that in case such inscriptions 
had existed heiem, they might have succumbed to the fatal hand of the 
vandal whose activities, as described above, had their full play m 1 educing 
this sanctuary to a mass of obnoxious ruins. Or who knows a careful search 
m the dilapidated debris may yet reveal their existence one day I 

TEXT- 

1 Par$(£)vn-deVarige keyi mattaiu 12 

2 Namdana samvachha (tsa )ra [ I! »- ] 

Translation 

A gift of cultivable land measuring 12 mattarus w’ns made to the god 
Ptirsvanatka m the cyclic year Nandana 

INSCRIPTION NO. 9 
(Found On A Stone Pillar At Adaki) 

This inscription was found incised on a stone pillar set up in front of 
the temple of Hanuman inside the village Adaki. The deity is famdiarlj' 
known as Pyaii (Market) Hanuman The pillar is square in shape and the 
writing extends over three of its sides. The inscription under study i<? engiaved 
on one of these sides, which may be refened to as the first side for the sake of 
convenience. 

It is not known at which spot the pillar stood originally. At any late, 
it is beyond all doubt that the pillar has nothing to do with the temple of Hnnu- 
mfm which, evidently, a later day construction. Hence the proximity of the 
pillar to the Hanuman temple has to be consider Cvl as only an accident. 
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A peep into the contents of the inscriptions oh the sides of the pillar 
discloses the revealing fact that all of them are mainly concerned with the 
activities of the followers of the Jaina faith. They testify to the existence of two 
Jaina temples in the locality and speak of the donations, made in their favour. 
This was in the 12th century a. d. Subsequently, with the decline arid 
disruption of the Jaina faith in the country the temples must have been 
dilapidated and ruined. At present the village contains no trace of any temple 
dedicated to Jina. But a few fragments of sculptures representing the Jaina 
deities are scattered over here and there. I saw some of these and also an 
image of Par^vanatha lying in a forsaken condition in the vicinity of this 
stone pillar. So it seems likely that the two Jaina temples figuring in the 
inscriptions on the pillar were situated somewhere nearby. 

The inscription consists of 57 lines. Though damaged in one or 
two places, the record is on the whole well preserved. It is written in old 
Kannada script of the 12th century A. d. The characters are normal of the 
period and call for few remarks. The doubling of the consonant in a conjunct 
letter after r and other orthographical traditions of the age are generally 
maintained. The language of the record is Kannada and the composition i$ 
prose and verse. The invocatory stanza in the beginning and another verse in 
the body of the text are in Sanskrit. Barring stray mistakes of spelling, the 
document is appreciably free from errors. 

The charter opens with the familiar praise of the ordinance of 
Lord Jina and refers itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya sovereign 
Tribhuvanamalladeva or Vikramaditya VI. This is followed by an elaborate 
eulogy of the eminent pontiff and philosopher, Gunavlra Siddhantadeva, who was 
the disciple of Nemichandra Siddhantadeva and belonged to the Vandiyur gana. 
N ext we are introduced to the feudatory chief Mahamandale^vara Echablwpet 
who was administering the Minute Nadu (district). He was born m the 
family of Ahihaya lineage, whose members bore the title, ‘Supreme Lord of 
the foremost town of Mahishmati. Then comes the description of Koppadeva 
and two local merchants, Asiyakala Mallisetti aud Sireya Kalisetti While 
describing the righteous and munificent nature of the two members of the 
trading community mention is made of the Jaina temple caused to be' 
constructed by them. The record ends with the enumeration of names of 
the sons of the two merchants and other members of the mercantile class. 

The inscription is rather peculiar, because it does not constitute a 
charter of gift in the usual manner of epigraphical records. Its immediate 
object and the occasion also are nowhere stated. But these can be easily 
inferred from the allusion to the construction of a Jama temple by the two 
merchants though the statement to that effect is made in a cursory fashion. 
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It was to commemorate this very e\enl that the lecoiJ, m all probability, 
was composed and set up. Thus we may be justified in treating this epi¬ 
graph as a sort of memonal document ol eulogy (pia^avti). Looking fiom 
this point of view, we can explain the natuie of its contents in a satisfactory 
way. The two local merchants who weie zealous adheients of the Jania 
faith and charitably disposed, erected a temple m the midst of their flourishing 
town wrth the co-operation of their grown-up sons and other members of the 
communrty. This rs the main theme of the inscription. In the circumstantial 
account of the subject we have to accommodate the reference to the 
ruling Ling and local officials of the legion, whose active sympathy and 
benevolent patronage were essential for the establishment and well-being of 
such socio-ieligious institutions Further, none the less important in this 
context is the part played by the ecclesiastical head of the community, who 
is ever a souice of inspiration and a support of all noble aspnations and 
philanthropic works. 

Mahamandale^vaia Echabhupa who was apparently responsible for 
the administration of the tract, belonged, as revealed from his characteristic 
epithets and titles, to the family of chiefs that bore the title, Mfihishmati- 
puravaradhlsvara (Supreme Loid of the foremost town of Mahiskmati), and 
claimed their descent in the Ahihaya or Haihaya lineage The above title 
mdicates that the original home of these chiefs was Mahishmatl which has been 
identified with Mahe^var or Mahesh on the right bank of the Narmada, 
forty miles to the south of Indore. 1 It was the capital of the Haihaya country. 
Several families of chiefs who bore the dynastic designation, Haihaya or 
Kalachuri, ruled m the central and northern parts of India from the sixth 
century onwards. Ahihaya is the variant of the name Haihaya and the latter 
is moie commonly met with in the inscriptions. We may thus obseive that the 
Haihayas of Karnatuka who may be approximately dated from the 10th to the 
12th century a. d , were an off-shoot of the mam stock of Haihayas of Northern 
India, some of whose members appear to have migrated to and settled in 
the south. 

As noticed on two former occasions, 2 these Haihaya chiefs of Kama* 
taka were iulmg loughly over that area of the Gulbarga district, which L now 
covered by the Chitapur and Sedam taluks The inscriptions, while describing 
their territorial jurisdiction, speak of their sway oier the tracts of Arid Three 
Hundred and Mirinte Three Hundred, each of winch as denoted by the numerical 

1 Nundo Lai jDc\ , Geographical Dictionin, p 1-0 According to another '5c.n 

mntl is modern Mnndh'ita on the Nanmo*, Nirmr Dt, Madh\ a PraaeAi II. C K\ 
Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol II, p 735. 

2 See the introductory diSvUSMon on inscriptions Nos 1 nna 7, 
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figures, comprised three hundred villages. One of the inscriptions from Nagai 
furnishes a genealogical account of a family of these chiefs. 1 An inscription 
from Handarki takes this account two generations forward. 2 In this genealogi¬ 
cal account occurs the name Aicha, which appears to be a variant of Echa. 
But as Echa of the present epigraph is about two generations later than Aicha 
of the Nagai or Handarki inscriptions we are not well advised in identify¬ 
ing the two. This leads us to the surmise that Echabhupa of our record was 
either a later member of the above family or belonged to a collateral branch of 
the same. The latter conjecture is supported by the fact that Echabhupa is 
associated with the tract of Mirinte only, whereas the other members of the 
family figuring in the Nagai and Handarki records are connected with the two 
tracts, Aral and Mirinte. This distinction may be explained by assuming that 
the original family was split up subsequently and their territory also was 
divided. 

Regarding Koppadeva who forms the subject of praise in the inscrip¬ 
tion, no details are furnished. But it is known from the following record that 
he was the qhief of Adakki and held the responsible office of the Commander of 
forces. We shall revert to him again while dealing with the next epigraph. 

Adverting to the teacher Gunavlra Siddhantadeva, the record is not 
adequately communicative in regard to the historical details, such as his 
lineage, spiritual ancestry, monastic headquarters, etc. The only items of 
information we know about him are that he was a disciple of Nemichandra 
Siddhantadeva and belonged to the Vandiyur gaija. The Vandiyur gaija is not 
noticed previously and is introduced for the first time by the present record. 
This piece of information is further amplified by another inscription m the 
present collection (No. 15), which again refers to this gana and associates it with 
the Yapaniya Samgha. From the general description of Gunavlra Siddhanta- 
deva, the following points may be gathered about him. He was a zealous 
advocate and a great supporter of the Jama doctrine. Well-versed in the 
system of Jaina philosophy, he successfully refuted the tenets of the rival schools. 
Profound in knowledge and immersed in austerities, he wielded great influence 
among the followers of his faith. 

Although no specific date is mentioned in the record, an attempt may be 
made to assign an approximate date to it. From the fact that the epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, who ruled from a. n. 1°^ 
to 1126., we may, in the first instance, fix these years as the broad limits, of 
our inscription. But these limits can be narrowed down on the following 


1 Hyderabad Archaeological Senes, No 8, p. 26. 

2 My unpublished private collection. 
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considerations. The next inscription (No. 10) which is engraved on another suir 
of the same pillar is dated m the 50th regnal year of this lung cone c pondirg t<> 
a. d 112G. The teacher Gunavlra Siddhantadeva, the luo merchants, Kalhetti 
and Mallisetti and KoppadCwa of the present lecord, figure in the next inset ip 
tion also. Hence, this record could not have been far removed from the date 
of the following epigraph, 1. e , a. d 1126. So allotting a reasonable period of 
about 10 years on the inner side of the above date we may roughly assign a n 
1115 as the age of the present inscription. 

The inscription contains the following names of geographical intei est 
Jayantlpura (1. 5), as already known, is Banavasi The identity of Mahi'dimn- 
tlpuia (1. 35) has been noted previously Minnte Nadu (1. 40) is the same as 
Mirita or Miriti Three Hundred figuring in the Nilgai and Handarki msciip- 
tions As this tract is mentioned m conjunction with Aial Three Hundred in 
those inscriptions it might have been contiguous with the lattei. Minnie 
Nadu or Miriti Three Hundred, as is generally the case, must have derived its 
name from the seat of its lieadquarteis, Haiti or Minute. This place may, 
possibly be indentured with modern Maitur, a village about S miles to the 
south-east of Gulbarga on the Central Hallway. As an alternative we may 
suggest the identity of Minnte with Mmyana, another village in the Gulbarga 
District 

As a piece of literary composition the lecord does not come quite up to 
the mark. The two prose passages m Kannada describing the Jama teachei 
and the chief Echabhupa (11. 6-28 and 32-41) are more oi less fonnal and con¬ 
form to the noimal standaid of similar compositions of the penod. The SansLi it 
verse (No. 2) mseited m the body of the lecord is devoted to the praise of the 
teacher Gunavira Sidhantadcwa It is composed m the Sardulavikildita melie 
and does not convey the sense properly on account of halting conception and 
faulty expression. The three Kannada verses (3-5) dealing ttith Koppadeva 
and the two merchants are hackneyed Besides, they are wanting m diction 
and defective in metre. They aie set up in the Chawpakamala metre. The 
thud pada of the thud verse is an instance of metrical defect We may also 
note in this context the hitch caused by the two expressions, sanWignrht and 
Jmimdranolu occurring in the second and third padas of the fifth verse. This 
In toll is the lesult of affixing the vowel n to the expressions tthich should 
properly speaking end in consonant, as sanfaUgal and ,Tiu~mdi But tte 

may observe here that this practice appeals to have been a geneial tendency of 
the tunes when the poetic composition vas passing thiough a state of ti.iiisiuon 

The term Lhlidt/a or I'jshdt/a ml 14 denotes, aceoidmg to the Jaim 
terminology, the four passions, to ttit, anger (krodlu). pride (mlna ), deception 
(ml\.l) and greed (loblia) The number seven in 1 9 seems to refer to tin 
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Saptabhahgl Nay a or the seven modes of looking at a thing through the phases 
of existence and non-existence, which is a characteristic feature of the Jaina 
philosophy. 

TEXT 

1 Srimat-parama-gambhlra-syad-vad-amogha-lamchhanam jiya [t *] 

trailo- 

2 kya-nathasya ^asanam Jina-^asanam II [1 *] Svasti [1 *] Samasta- 
bhuvana- 

3 ^raya SrI-PrithvI-vallabha Maharaj adhiraja Parame^vara Paramabha- 

4 ttaraka Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chaluky-abharanam Srimat-Tri- 
bhuvanama- 

5 lla-devaru Jayantlpurada nelevldinol sukha-samkatha-vinoda- 

6 dim rajyam-geyyuttam = ire II Svasti [i *] . 

7 . .mani-mayukha-rekhalamkrita-charana- 

8 ragmi . . Bhagavad-Arhat-parame^vara-paramabhattaraka. 

9 rggata-sad-asad-adi-sapta .... samahmgita-raddhamt-adi-samasta ... 

10 dhigalum Jinemdra-sukt-amrita-rasasvadigalum Jina-sa- 

11 maya-s( & )aradhi-samvarddhana-s( i )arat-samaya-samudita- 

12 sampurnna-sudha-marichigalum kumata-tama[s-tamah-pata-] 

13 la-prabhedana-prachanda-tigma-rochigalum Jina-samaya- 

14 sarojinl-vi raj amana-raj a-maralarum kashaya- 

15 kadall-shanda-khandan-oddanda-chapda-^undalarum vak-ka- 

16 mini-pln-onnata-payodhara-dvay-alamkrita-tarala-ma- 

17 3ak-acharanarum Vamdiyur-ggana-samuddharanarum 

18 tnhina~himakirana-sura-sant-phena-samka£a-vi£ad-a- 

19 ntah-patala-bahala-dhavalikrita-s akala-diku-chakrar um 

20 vmata-vmeya-chakrarum bhavya-jana-makanda-nandana- 

21 vasantarum sakala-dosha-ripu-kula-kntantarum bhakta- 

22 jana-sasya-samiti-samvarddhana-sudha-prakarsharum gupa- 

23 gan-otukarusharum Srl-Nemichandra-siddhanta-deva-pad-ara- 

24 vinda-saurabh-asvadan-onmatta-6ilimukharum. 

25 silimu kh .arum Jmemdra-kathita-vimala-chantra-para- 

26 [mejgvararum muni-jan-adhisvararum samasta-vastu . . . 1 

27 [jha ]na-dlpa-varttigalum divya-tapo-murttigalu[m = a ]- 

28 ppa Siimad-GunavIra-siddhanta-devas' = chmam jiyatu( t) n Nib 

29 tyanti bhuvane yatas = su-vimala yat-kirtti-hamsi sada 

30 tasmad = eva cha tan-nadi-dravanaka-kshir-abdhivad = vartato 
Kalimdl- 


1 The three aksharas lost here cqight be ‘svarup^’. 
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31 [pia] vavakn-phciia-mchayo Gamgfi-tnramguyato staumi 

32 Sn-GunavlLa-nrima-raunipam kfim-ebha-kamilmavam n [2“ ] Svasty« 

ane- 

33 c ka-bkarhgura-taramga-samghrita-vlcbi-cbchhaya-lavan-rtbdln-vala- 

34 ya-valayita-velavana-Gamga-tira . 1 ma- 

35 dhyn-dc^-fidkl^vara MahishmatTpuravai-adhisvara A [hiha]- 

36 ya-vam£a-kul-6dbhava viveka-Vana-jodbkava vandi-ja .. . 2 3 

37 lpa-[ vn ] ksba dakshma-bbuja-sambbava vlia-sasana-^ila. . dala [ dam ]- 

38 kakfua gamda-Gopala malevara-gula samgiama-Rrtma 

39 satya-Radbcya s( s )aucb-Amjaneya parabala-sadbakam Srlman- 

40 mahamandalesvaLam Mirimte-nada Ecba-bhiipa (£ = cbi]ram ji- 

41 yat ll Jaladbi-gabblia-dklrateyan = l-dbaiamvaian = fida 

42 [ vI]Lyyad = aggalikeyan = ante kalpa-taruv = arppan = akbamdita- 
satya-sau- 

43 [iyya]d = omd = alaTige Manu-mum-prabbri( bhri )tigalu padiy = all- 
= ennle nanna- 

44 nna s keyy = alavige Koppadevana mahatva-gunamga [la]- 

45 n = anna banijisalu ll [3*] Esed = ire kiittiv-ett = A[siyakfda] 
negalte- 

46 ya Malksettiyim pesara negartteyam padeda ludiya Shte- 

47 ya Kalisettiyim dasagunav=aytu dliaimmav = enal = amt = avar. 

lrvva- 

48 rm * eyde madid = i'-basadiyan = omdu nalageyol = e-vogalvam 

49 pogalvam dharitriyoln (1) || [4* ] Maraduv = asatyavam nudiya b€*di- 

50 da vastuvan = diggav = ill = enalk = anyan = a£esba-bbnvya-jnuasam- 
tatigalu 

51 pogalvamna bbaktiyam mereva Jmemdranolu para-bitarthaine 

52 meyy = enis = lrppan = emdu beiarikeya ddniyam pogalrud = i-dba- 

[ ie ] .... - 

53 Sireya Kalisettiya n [5* ] Svasti [T ] Srlmatu Sireya Kaliselti- 

54 ya putraiu Ducliisettiyum Cbandisettiyum Malhsetti- 

55 yum Nemisettiyum Mallisettiya putLam Bachisetti- 

56 yum Pari^vasettiya putram Jakkisettiyum Sil 

57 Si I Sri U 

Abstract of Contexts 

Veise 1 May tbe doctrine of Loid Jina be victorious—the doctrine 
which is the oLdmanee of the oveilord of the thiee worlds and bears the 

1 The three aheharas leui here might be ‘pirranta-’ 

2 The t’sro syllables damaged here arc obviously l nnkn 

3 The text appears to be fault) here. 
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supremely profound theory of Maybe (Syad-vada) as its infallible characteristic 
mark I 

Lines 2-6. Hail!' The illustrious emperor Tribhuvanamalladeva who 
bears the titles, Samastabhuvanasraya (Asylum of the Entire World), Chain* 
kyabharana (Ornament of the Chalukya lineage), etc., is ruling the kingdom 
from his residence at Jayantipura. 

Lines 6-28. Hail I May he live for ever—the illustrious teacher Gunavlra 
Siddhantadeva, who has seen through the ocean of scriptures containing elucida¬ 
tion of the sevenfold aspects of the existing and non-existing objects and other 
propositions, which have sprung from the revered and supreme lord, the great 
Master Arhat whose feet are decorated by the rays of jewels—; who indulges m 
tasting the nectar-juice of the excellent maxims of Lord Jina, who is the full 
moon of the autumn beaming with splendour, swelling the occean of the doctrine 
of Jina, who is the fierce sun destroying the expanse of darkness of the evil 
doctrines, who is a royal swan shining m the lotus lake of Jama philosophy, 
who is the wild and impetuous elephant crushing the multitude of plantain trees 
which are the kashayas (passions), who is a fickle gnat gracefully dallying with 
the plump and protruding breasts of the Lady Speech, who is the upholder of 
the Vandiyur gana, who has brightened the quarters by the reflection of his 
mental orb, immaculate like the snow, the moon, and the foam of the heavenly 
river (Ganga); who is revered by the faithful followers, who is the spring season 
to the mango-grove of the believers of the Jaina tenets, who is the god of death 
to the hostile hordes of all evils; who surpasses the nectar divine m fostering 
the plantation of devotees, who excels m virtues; who is the intoxicated bee 
enjoying the fragrance m the lotus feet of the eminent teacher Nemichandra 
Siddhantadeva, who is the supreme master of spotless character as enjoined by 
Lord Jina, who is the paramount ruler among the circle of monks, who is the 
wick of the lamp of knowledge illuminating the nature of all objects, and who is 
the personification of sublime penance. 

Verse 2, I praise the illustrious ascetic Gunaviia, a lion to the elephant 
of passions. As the swan winch is his spotless fame incessantly dances about 
all over the earth, the blue sea appears like the milky ocean and the dark 
mass of foam m the river Yamuna creates an impression of the waves of the river 
Ganga 

Lines 32-41 Hail! May he live long—the glorious Mahamandalesvara 
Echabhupa of the Mirinte Nadu, who bore the epithets, supreme ruler of the cen¬ 
tral legion encncled by the salty ocean and extending as far as the bank of the 
river Ganga, overloid of the foremost town of Mahishmatl, born m the family 
of the Ahihaya lineage; the Lotus-born (Brahma) in wisdom; the wish-giviug 
tree to the minstrels, one who is born from the right hand of the creator, i» e, > 
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a Kshatriya;... . the cowherd warrior (Krishna), ruin to tlic advcisarie*, Rum 
in battle; Radheya in tiuth, Ahjanuya in puuty of chaiactci, and v.niqimhoi 
of the opposing forces. 

Verse 3. How can I adequately describe the great qualities of the 
Governor Koppadcvawho reminds one of the sea by his fortitude, is eminently 
valorous, and a very generous donor. 

Veise 4. Renowned aie the two great merchants, Asiy.ikala MalhseHi 
and Sireya Kalisetti. By vutue of their piety, nglrteousness became tenfold 
Who can desciibe with one tongue this temple constructed by these two ? 

Verse 5. Never does he utter a lie even unconsciously. He ne%er 
knows howto refuse whatever anybody asks of him His devotion to Loid 
Jina is such as is prarsed by the faithful followers of the faith, one and all He 
acts up to the belief that his very existence is for the good of otheis. 

Such is the reputation of the great philanthropist, Sireya Kfdrsetti 

Lines 53-57. Hail I The sons of the illustrious Kalisetti, Duclnsetti, 
Chandisetti, Mallisetti and Nennsetti, Malhsettr’s son Bachisetti, and Paris va¬ 
se tti’s son Jakkisetti. May it be thiice glorious 1 

INSCRIPTION NO. 10 
(Found On A Stone Pillar At Adaki) 

This inscription was seen incised on another (the second) side of the 
stone pillar at Adaki beanng the previous inscription (No 9). The piobable 
original position of the pillar and its contribution for understanding the 
history of the Jaina faith in its local setting have been discussed in detail in the 
introductory observations on the foregomg lecoid. Since the epigraph conforms 
with the general standards of the age, it does not call for any special remarks 
from the palaeographical or orthographical points ef view 

The record comprises 47 lines of writing. It is on the whole fairly 
preserved except m a few places where some letters have been dam iged mid 
lost. The alphabet and the language are Kannada and the composition is prose 
throughout wuth the sole exception of one lmpiecatoiy verse at the end, which 
is m Sanskrit. The writing is generally free from maccuracies The following 
solecisms, however, which may be attributed cither to the delicti slip or 
phonetic corruption deserve to be noted, yadus foL y r tj'ts in 1 0. for 

vrdshn in 1. 7, Swas-chamdra for S r a ach-chamd/u in 1 19 and u'ij.'Vu ior 
ryatipOla in 1. 33. Other minor corrections have been shown m the body ct 
the text itself. 

A word of explanation is necessary regarding the first two lim ? of uic 
text, winch ha^ been indicated as cancelled by putting them in the lecungubi 
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brackets. The engraver, it seems, started to incise the record on the pillar. But 
on account of some- confusion and mistake either on the part of himself or the 
clerk who dictated it, he had.to give it up. Then he began once more with the 
opening expression Svccsti and carried it through. Instances of such freaks are 
sometimes, though rarely, met with in epigraphical documents. 

The document is drafted in a businesslike manner. It does not, as usual, 
commence with the prasasti and the reference to the reign of the sovereign' 
ruler who, as we know from its later portion, was the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. On the contrary it introduces rather abruptly an official of 
the state who was his subordinate. This was the commander of forces, 
Kopparasa, who is to be identified with Koppadeva of the previous record. 
Next come the seven members of the local mercantile community, whose names 
are specified. These, we are subsequently informed, took a leading part, by 
joining hands with the army officer Kopparasa, in erecting a temple dedicated 
to Lord Par^vanatha at Adakki. The temple was named Koppa Jinalaya 
evidently after the military general. Por the maintenance of this temple 
Kopparasa endowed landed property consisting of a garden and a shop. The 
merchant guild of the locality also made provision for burning perpetual lamps 
out of certain levies collected from each shop and business transactions. The 
inscription as usual ends with an imprecation. 

The inscription is dated the Chalukya-Vikrama year 50, cyclic year 
Vkjvavasu, Phalguna su. Thursday. There seems to be an omission of the 
tithif which was either tritiya or dasaml, preferably the latter. The 
Christian equivalent of this date would be a. d. 1126, January 29 or February 4, 
Thursday. It may be noted here that the Western Chalukya king Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI, in whose regnal year the record is dated, was ahve and ruling at this 
time. 

The general Kopparasa who is not known previously, is brought to light 
properly for the first time by this record, without of course overlooking the 
claim of the foregoing epigraph which barely mentions his name. He is styled 
‘the illustrious great minister’. He belonged to the Kasyapa gotra'and was the 
chief of Adakki. He bore a string of titles and epithets some of which are 
more significant as they reflect a glimpse of the pohtical and social life of the 
period. We may note m the first instance the following two titles which refer 
to one and the same context and need to be studied jointly. They are, ‘the 
destroyer of the Chola forces’ and ‘the protector of the Chalukya army’. 
know from history that the Chalukya sovereign of the Kannada country earned 
his arms against the Chola rulers of the Tamil land in several battles, on ® 
or more of these fronts Kopparasa appears to have distinguished himself by his 
military skill and valour. 
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The epithet *chaturvedapuraga 5 (] 6) indicating the proficiency of 
Kopparasa in the four Vedas, appeals to be conventional and need not be inter¬ 
preted literally. But, in other inspects, it is useful as it points to lm family 
traditions which weie Brahmanical m the orthodox sen^e Xeveithclr^, it i® 
interesting to obseive how this dignitary takes a leading pait not only m esta¬ 
blishing a Jaina temple m his own village, but permitting Ins name to bo asso¬ 
ciated with it permanently. It is not known whetkei Koppai.isa was nieieiy a 
distant admirer of the Jama faith or was actually initiated into its fold At any 
1 ate his example adds one more instance to the mass of evidence \\ Inch proves 
that, in those days, our society was not divided into water-tight compartments 
based on leligious or communal differences. 

The seven members of the local meieantile community alluded to befoie 
were all Jaina by persuasion. They belonged to the Vaiiya class of the society. 
Devout followers of the Jama doctrine, they took delight m bestowing the chaia- 
ctenstic fouifold charities as prescribed m the religion, to wit, food, secunty, 
medicine and sacied lore. They were lay disciples of the illustrious teachei 
Gupavlia Siddhfmtadeva. 

The recoid furnishes no details regarding this teacher. He is already 
known to us from the foregoing epigraph, which describes lnm at some length. 
Sireya Kalisetti who is one of the seven merchants specified m the present 
lecord, also figures prominently m the previous insciiption While lecoidmg the 
supplementary gift made by the guild of local merchants, the cpigiaph mentions 
two Jaina temples. One of them, evidently, was the Koppa Jinalaya built by 
Kopparasa and the seven merchants as narrated in the present record. The 
other, in all probability, was the one constructed by Sireya Kalisetti and Asiya- 
kfda Malhsetti as known from the foregoing wscuption. 

The only place name occurring in the epigraph is Adakki (11 10 and 27). 
This is identical with the present day Adaki, the piovenance of the iccoid. 

The epithet, ‘gaibha-sarasvata’, qualifying the general Koppaiasa merits 
attention The expression ‘suiosvata’ may be denved from Saiasvati which may 
mean eithei the Goddess of Learning or the river of that name. In the former 
case, the epithet will mean ‘one who was nurtuied m learned tiadition* even 
from Ins veiy childhood'. In the latter case, it will denote his descent m tint 
particular community vlnch onginally hailed fiom the region of the river Sara* 
svatl The membeis of this commumtv are still found m pai ts of K iiintak i and 
Mai uliashtra and known as the Saiasrats 

The expression dandigomd J ii occunmg m 1 41 bears lexical interest. 
Dandigc is the rod of tlio weighing balance and mOhi may mean a lorn or weight. 
The Kannada root mOhu, according to the Jcxicorriaphei, mean? do v 1 ic 3 doAX, 

• i w? h 4 * 

40 
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and the noun mohi may be derived from this root. So the whole expression 
will mean ‘an operation or transaction of weighing an article’. We can arrive 
at a similar sense by another way also. This is to connect mohi with the noun 
mdpu meaning ‘a load’. The noun mdpu of Kannada has its parallel in the 
Telugu root mdpu which means ‘to load’. The above expression is not familiar 
to the students of Kannada language and deserves to be noted. 

TEXT 

[ 1 Svasti [ i * ]yakalavatta Sireya Kali Srlmatu Gunavi- 
2 Malliseitiyaru ra-siddhanta-devaru ] 


1 Svasti [i # ] Samasta-pra^asti-sahitam Sriman-Mahapra- 

2 dhananum Chola-kataka-surekaranum Chalukya- 

3 kataka-raksha-palakanum lok-apavada-niratisa- 

4 ya-satya-sampannanum nudidu-matt-ennanum pra- 

5 tijna-Parasu( su )ramanum sisht-eshta-kalpa-druma- 

6 num Ri( Ri)^-Yadu( j u )s-Sam-Athar vana-ehatur-vVeda-para- 

7 ganum a£nta-jana-kalpa-vri( vri )kshanum Srlmatu Kagya- 

8 pa-gotra-pavitranum garbha-Sarasvatanum Srlmatu 

9 ...deva-dandanatha-suputranum Chalukya-da- 

10 \.. tha-mukha-darppananuv = enisida A dakkiya 

11 prabhu Kop p a-d' n danatha^ = chiram jiyatu( t) n Svasty = a- 

12 neka-guna gan-alamkrita satya-^auch-achara-charu- 

13 -charitra-naya-vinaya-susUa-sampannarum (ru )m = aha- 

14 [ r-abha ]ya-bhaishajya-sastra-dana-vinodarum Jina- 

15 gun-odaka-pavitnkritottam-amgarum pamcha-vim^a- 

16 ti.. 2 vyapeta Samyag-darsana-siddhanta-ra- 

17 tarum ....SrImad-Gunavira-siddhantadeva-ehara- 

18 na-sarasiruha-sillmukharum Vai^ya-ku- 

19 la-kumudml-sa( 6a )ras( ch )-chamdrarum = appa Srlmatu Samka- 

20 rasettiya putram Sireya Kalisettiyarurn A- 

21 [si]yakala Jakkisettiya putra Samkisettiyarum 

22 [Nemi]settiyarum Vattada Mallisettiyarum Pa- 

23 ri6va-settiyaium Vaiddhamana-settiyarum Kalise- 

24 ttiyarum Svasti [i * ] SLimach-Chalukya-Vikraina-varshar 

25 50 neya Visva[vasu] samvatsarada Phalguna su- 

1 The two aksharas lost here obviously are ‘ndana. 7 

2 Two or three syllables are lost here. They might be some word like mala or dosha. 
Compare 3. 48 of the Karkala Inscription wherein we meet with the expression, ‘paifceh- 
avimfoti-malawidura-samyag-drishti^ (Ep. Ind., Vol. Till,, p. 133.) 
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26 ddha [10*"] BrihaspaHvaradariidu Srimad-dandaurtyakn Ko- 

27 pparasaiu prainukhav-agi Adakkiyalu basa- 

28 diyam = madisi Parisva-devara puitisktheya ml* 

29 di nmha-vibhutiyim kalas-arohanam midi 

30 Koppa-jmalayav = emdu pesaran = ittu mattam = a-Plr^va- 

31 derange satatam maduva askta-vidh-archanegam Ji- 

32 vaday-asbtami Namdisvarad-asktamI samkinrmina gia- 

33 kana vi( vya)tlpata parwa-dinada mahl-pujegam pid[sa}- 

34 dam pala-kalam = lrppant = agi padisalisi mlLppant = agi 

35 kkanda-sphutita-jimn-oddliaiada besakkam Adakkiya tom- 

36 kaga Koppa-jmalayakke Koppaiasa-dapdanayak.irii 

37 sarvvanamasyav-agi bitta tota Biahmadevana ke eyim 

38 badagalu kala mattaiu 1 Biruvara-kenyim ba- 

39 dagana Nemisettiy = amgadi va(yo)ndu [i " ] Samasfca nakaramga- 

40 lu ya( e )Ladu basadiya devaia namdadfngege amgadi- 

41 yalu timgahge bitta ya(e)nne arasana 1 it damdi- 

42 ge mohi vyavaharisuvalk n [ C ]Int = l-dkarmmavan = ai-o- 

43 lvvaru kidisuvaru ene( i )tu puuya-tirthamgal = amta- 

44 rol go-Brakmagaram sva-kastadim vadkisida maka- 

45 patakar = apparu n Sva-dattam para-dattam va yo ka- 

46 rota vasumdharam shasktir-warsha-sahasiam vi- 

^ * 

47 shtkayam jayate krimih u Mamgala-maka-Sri Sii n 

Abstract of Contents 

Lines 1-11. Hail! May ke live long—tke general Koppa Dandanltka ; 
the chief of Adakki, possessor of seveial distinctions, tke illustrious gieat mini¬ 
ster; destroyer of tke Ckola army, guaidian if the Ckllukya foices, piofoimdly 
truthful, far above public calumny, vrko nevei goes back on his void uttered once ; 
Paraguiama m vindicating kis solemn vow; tke wisk-givmg tree to tke cultuied 
and tke deseiving, proficient m tke foui Vedas, Bik, Yajus, Saman and Athar- 
vapajthe desne-fulfillmg plant of kis dependants, born m tke pure, eminent 
Ka^yapa gotra, vot-aiy of learning fiom tke state of embryo (or born m the 
lineage of tke Saras\atas), son of tke illustrious general (name lost); and a 
nurroL to tke faces of tke Chaluk) an geneLals 

Lines 11-24: Hail ! Tke illustrious Siieya ELdlisetti, son of Sankara- 
setti; SanKisetti, son of Asiyakala Jakkisetti, Numisetti; Vattada Makisetti, 
Pangvasetti, Vardkamanasetti and Kahsetti, all ihe?e who are grace i with 
an assemblage of seveial virtues, who are endowed with truthfulness, cleanliness, 
proper conduct, charming demeanour, politeness modesty and exemplary chara¬ 
cter, who indulge m bestovmg the gifts of food, security, medicine and sacred 
lore; whose heads are purified by tke holy water which ate the virtues of 
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Lord Jina; who are devoted to the philosophy of Samyak Dar^ana (right faith); 
who aie bees m the lotus feet of the eminent teacher Gunavlra Siddhantadeva 
and who are the autumnal moon to the blue lotuses which are the Vai^ya 
families. 

Lines 24-39 Hail] In the illustrious Chalukya-Vikrama year 50 and 
the cyclic year Visva[ vasu], [on the 10th day*] of the bright half of the 
lunar month Phalguna, Thursday, the illustrious general Kopparasa took a 
leading part with the cooperation of the seven merchants (specified above) 
in constructing a Jaina temple at Adakki, installing the image of the 
god Parsvanatha therein and setting up the golden pinnacle over the same 
with great eclat. The temple was named Koppa Jmalaya. Then, for 
performing the daily eightfold worship of the god Par's vanatha, for conducting 
special rituals on such ceremonial occasions as Jivadayashtaml, Nandi^vara 
ashtaml, samkramana, eclipses and vyatlpata, for the preservation and mainten¬ 
ance of the repairs, and for the renovation of the structure, the general 
Kopparasa made a perpetual endowment consisting of a garden land measuring 
one mattar and a stall for the benefit of Koppa Jmalaya Situated in the 
southern quarter of Adakki, 

Lines 39-42. For burning perpetual lamps before the gods in the two 
temples, all the members of the local mercantile association collectively assigned 
a fixed quantity of oil for each shop and income derived from levies on 
business transactions. . 

Lines 42-47. Imprecation against the transgressor of this religious 
chanty. May auspiciousness and glory attend this 1 

INSCRIPTION No. 11 

( Found on a pillar at Sdaki) 

This inscription was noticed on another (third) side of the same ^tone 
pillar at Adaki, on which the two former inscriptions (Nos. 9 and 10) were 
found. The observations on the palaeographical, orthographical and other aspects 
made in respect of the two previous records are m general applicable to this 
epigraph also, though it is removed by about half a century later from them. 
The present inscription is better preserved than the two foregoing epigraphs on 
the same pillar. 

The document comprises 49 lines of writing, of which the first line is made 
up of a large number of the auspicious letter Sri. The writing is almost h' ee 
from inaccuracies. The alphabet and the language are Kannada and the comp 0 * 
sition is prose. The imprecation at the end consists ot two familiar veises. 
of them is m Kannada and the other m Sanskrit, s ' 
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Without indulging in elaborate conventions such as the invention In 
verse, description of the country or the genealogical account of the ruling kmcr, 
as noticed m some eailier instances, the ehai ter commences m a in ittei of-fjei 
manner. It introduces us at once to the reign of the king Raya-Murm i So.udCta 
who was a prince of the Southern Kalachun family. 3 Then come the name 5 
of four offic als who were associated with the local administration Aftci this 
figures the fimous commercial corporation of five bundled magnate^ and then 
local representatives The object of the inscription is to lccoid a ^lft fi>r 
conducting daily worship, etc., to the deity Chenna Parsva in the Koppa Jim'ilm a 
of Adakki by the local representatives of the business body with the appLoval of 
the state officials. The gift consisted of ceitam incomes denved from the cess on 
the sales of several commodities 

The record is dated the fifth regnal year of the king, the cyclic year 
Khara, the fifth day of the bright half of the lunar month Pushya, Monday. 
The date is not regular and the tithi panchami appeals to l>c a mistake for 
the paurmme 01 the full moon day. We know fiom otkeL recoids that 
the king Sovideva luled fiom a d. 1167* to 1176. So with this collection of the 
tithi the Christ,an equivalent of the date would be a d 1171, December 13. 
On Monday the tithi £u. 14 lasted till .25 and pauimma commenced subsequently. 

Raya-Muriiri Sovideva was the son and successoi of Bijjala of the 
Kalachuri lineage, who usurped the Western Chalukya tbione and established 
the sovereignty of his family m Karnataka The prasasti of this Kalachuri 
family is detailed m 11. 2-8. The king was at this time residing in the town 
of Seleyahalli. 

First among the four local officials refened to above is the Malvmandale- 
^vara Echarasa of Mirimte Nadu. No more details aie furnished regaiding 
this dignitary m our lecord. From inscription No. 9 we are acquainted with 
one Ecbabhupa who was also similarly associated with Muinite Nadu. ITnthcr* 
we have seen that Echabhupa belonged to a family of chiefs wbo claimed iheir 
descent m the Ahihaya or Haihaya lineage and were ruling in these prrts So 

1 Tbo Into Dr Fleet introduced this family by the name K nlochuryas o f KahLr i h u* c 
closer study of the epigraphical documents of this fan ily discovered iubscquertl;* «Lo <■« 
that its ancestors were more intimately related vrith the Knlochuri': of Centra' Izn a 
and that they carefully preserved their early traditions The inmily as referred *o 
Kalachuri also in a large number of records The city o! .hahnpi vrai nfi‘b'’" t*'C 
original headquarters of the family after tho,r imtriigrat.on ml j Karr ’ x, to- a a it 
enjoy the honour of being their main cap tal for consia-ralle pa t of t e r rrz me 
Hrncc it vould be more apt to designate this ojna'.y as the fcor-V’-E 3uh 1 1 ' i 
or the K*!acburi« ot Karnataka. 1 bare discu* cd at leng'k tkrje ana c*‘ er { 
regarding the history of Ibis family m an article pnb'isLH .r. xl'- jcarna ! 
Eplgraphia Icdica, Tol XX Y III, >'o 4 
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on the analogy of name and particularly his relationship with the Mirimte Nadu, 
we might surmise that Efrharasa of the piesent record was a member of the 
family of Haihaya chiefs who had settled in this tract; and judging from the 
convention of repeating the names in a family, it seems likely that Echarasa 
of the present inscription was the grandson of Echabhupa of No. 9. 

The other thiee officials specified aie Vishnudeva, Bachideva and 
Trilochanadeva. They bore the titles, ‘the Great Minister’ and ‘Commander 
of the Forces’, and are chaiactensed as the ‘great lords of Adakki’. "We have 
no means to ascertain whether these were connected m any way with 
Kopparasa of the foimer record But indications are not lacking to surmise a pos¬ 
sible connection between the two as both hailed from Adakki and were its chiefs 
on the one hand and boie identical titles on the other. So it looks probable that 
they belonged to the family of Kopparasa and were his descendants. 

The Five Hundred Svamis of Ayyavale represent a famous commercial 
organisation which was directing and supervising the business operations in the 
country. Its original headquarters appear to have been situated at Ayyavale or 
modern Aihole m the Bijapur Dt. Its designation ‘Five Hundred Chiefs’is 
symbolic and seems to have been derived from the original strength of its 
members. A reference to these ‘five hundred’ is contained in the epithet, 
‘pancha£atarvlra-3asann-labdhaneka-guna-ganalamkrita’ of their pra^asti, which 
means ‘ who were graced with many privileges obtamed by virtue of the regula¬ 
tions of the five hundred heroic founders.’ From the characteristic description 
of its members it may be gathered that this organisation was equipped with 
'defensive arrangements against eventualities. With its elaboi ate "machinery of 
affiliation and control, this corporation of busmsssmen was supremely ~ influential 
and had its branches functioning not only 1 m the vast area of Karnataka, 
but afro m the territories of Tamil, Telugu and other provinces. ' Mummuri’ 
dandas, 1 Nana Desis and other organisations- which are frequently met-with 
in the epigrapkical records appear to have been affiliated to it. Muvattaru or 
Thirty-Six Bldu which occurs m the present inscription, .might have been-one 
more local organisation affiliated to it. 

The Koppa Jmalaya mentioned in 1. 29 is evidently the same templ e > 
which, as we have seen in the foregoing record, was built m the southern quarter 
of Xdahki under the leadership of the general Kopparasa and was named after 
him. The presiding deity of this temple was Parsvanatha, who is_here addressed 
as Chenna Paisvadeva. Chenna means ‘beautiful’ and the expression signifies 

1 A picturesque dea< nptijn of the Mummundandas who are praised for their valour afld 
other virtues, ocuuis in two mscriptions-from h urugOdu m-the JBeliary District, Vide 
South Indian Insonptions, Vol, IS, part l, Nos. 296 and 297. 
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that the image was ‘charmingly handsome/ The image appears to have acquired 
this designation subsequently, as it is not found m the pic\ious ircord 

The inscription contains foui names of geogLaphica! inteiest T« o of these, 
viz., Mirimte Nadu and Adakki are alteady known fLom two pievious inscriptions 
(Nos 9 and 10). Of the lemainmg two, Kalamjatapura in 1. 3 refers to the 
early home of the Southern K>dachuns m Central India It is the present day 
Kalinjar in the Banda Dfc. of Bundelkhand 1 2 The other is Seleyahalh referred 
to in 1. 9 as the place of residence of the king Sovideva. This figures in the 
epigraphical records as one of the headquarters of the Southern Kalachuri rulers. 
It is piobably identical with the modern village Sheloli m the Kolhapur State. 3 4 

TEXT 

1 Sri Sri Sri Sil Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri [ 0 ] Sva- 

2 str [|*] Samadhigata-pamcha-mahasabda Maharajadhiraja Parame- 

3 £varam Kalamjara-puravaiadhlsvaram Kalachurya-kula-ka- 

4 mala-marttamdam kadana-prachamdam mana-Kanak-acha- 

5 la subhatar-aditya kaligal-amkusa || 3 gaja-samantam 6a- 

6 ranagata-vajra-pamjaiam pratapa-Lamkes'varam Sanivaia- 

7 siddhi Giri-durga-malla Chaladamka-Rama sahasa-Bhima 

8 namadi samasta-pra6asti-sahitam Srlmatu Raya- 

9 Muran-Bhujabalamalla Soyidevaru Seleyaha- 

10 lllya-kuppada nelevidinalu suk( kh )a-samkatha-vmoda- 

11 dim lajyam-geyyuttam =ue © 5 neya Khara-sam- 

12 vatsarada Pushya-suddha^pahchami Somavaradan- 

13 du samasta-prasasti-sahitam Srlman-Mahamamda- 

— • ^ 

14 lesvarani Mirimte-nada Echarasarum Srlman-maha-pra- 

15 dhanam damdanayakar = Adakkiya maha-pra- 

16 bhugalu Vishqudevarasarum Bachidevarasarum Tri(n)- 

17 lochanadevarasarum mukhyavagi Svasti [ 0 ] sawasta- 

18 vastu-vistirnna-ghuinni[t-a ] mnava-parlta-bhu- 

19 tala-bhuvana-vikhyatarum paucha-sata-vlia-sas'ma- 

20 labdh-rineka-guna-gan-alamknta-sarlraium [satya-sau]- 

21 ch-dcha.i a-charu-ckautia-naya-vinaya- 

22 juana-vIia-Banumju-dhannma-pratipllana-visuddha-gu- 

23 dda-dhvaja-vuajit ununa-s'ihasa-snty-fi [ chuia ]- 

24 Ylra-L ikshml-samalinigua* lsala-vaksha-sthnl irum 

1 Bomb Gri, Vol I, pt II, p 4C9 

2 Bp Ind., Yol V, p 244 

3 Tbe<;c strokes nre superfluous 

4 Tbu spiral Tvhicb marks tbc punctuation is superfluous 
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. 25 B aladeva-Vasudeva-Kani d al i-Mulabhadra-vam£-o- ' 

2 6 dbhavarmn = appa Srimad-Ayyavaley-Aynut* V varU 

27 svarmgalu pramukha Muvattaiu Bidu 

28 Mummuridamdamgal = Ubhaya Nana-Desigalu 

29 mukhyavagi Srlmad-Ad akkiya temkana Koppa- 

30 jinalayada Ghenna-par'sva-devar = amga-bhogav-ashta-vi- 

31 dh-archanegam [ Jlvaday-asktami] Nam- v 

32 dis vara [ d = asktamigrakana ]-parv va-dmamga- 

33 ligam mtya-pujegam bitta ayam herimge bha- 

34 tta mana 1 tukada [kha]ndakke bomge be- 

35 Iliya haga [ 1 ] enikeya kbandakke kom- 

36 ge belliya haga 1 slreya konda-kotta- 

37 111 homge belliya bhaga 1 melasim- 

38 ge homge belli haga 1 niliya gulige- 

39 ge homge belliya haga 1 eleya herim- 

40 ge ele 50 imfc = i-dharma-pravarttaneyam nade- 

41 vamt = appavaru tamma tamma dharmmav = emde pratipali- 

42 suvadu n Stkiradimd = lmt = idan = eyde kava purusham- 

43 g = ayum jaya-siiyum = akkum = idam kayade ka- 

44 yva papige Kurukshetramgalolu Varanasigalo- 

45 lii koti-mummdraram kavxleyam Ved-adhyaram ko- 

46 ndud-ond-a( a Jja^am sasanavagi sardapud = id = I-6ai- 

47 1-aksharam dhatnyolu it Sva-datta(a)m para- 

48 dattam va yo hareta vasumdharam shashtir = vva- 

49 rsha-sakasrani visbt( th )ayarh jayate krimih 11 

Abstract op Contents 

Lines 1-11. May it be glorious! Hail! The illustrious king Baya. 
Murari Sovideva is ruling the kingdom in peace and prosperity from his resi¬ 
dence in the town of Seleyahalli, Sovideva, who is the possessor of all the 
distinctions, such as—one who has aptly acquired the five great sounds; 
paramount soveieign among the great kings, the supreme suzerain; overlord o 
the foiemost town of Kalanjara; the sun to the lotus of the Kalachurya lineage, 
fierce in bittle, the golden mountain of prestige , the sun among the seasone^ 
wai nors , goad to the fighting champion; ruler of elephants; adamantine cage 
the lefugees, the Lord of Lankain prowess; master of Saturday victory> 
wrestler of the lull foits, Rama in determination; Bhima m adventure an 
champion of mighty arms. 

Lines 11-40 Iu the fifth year of his reign and the cyclic year Bbsr J 
on the fifth day (tithi) of the bright half of the lunar month Bus 7 j 
Monday, the illustrious Mahamandale^vara (feudatory chief) Echarasa o 
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Mirimlo Nadu, who boars scrotal distinctions, accompanied by Vishnudovninsa, 
Bnchidcvarnsa and TriloelnnndGvnrasn, who hold the distinguished title 1 ', 'the 
Great Minister’ and ‘the Commander of the Foicos’ and aic (he gicnt 
chiefs of Adakki; hail 1 in conjunction with the Five Ilundied Svaims 1 of the 
illustrious town of Ayyavale; wlio are renowned ovei the expanse of the whole 
earth leplete with objects and encircled by the tumbling ocean, who«o 
persons aro graced witli man3 r a merit secured by virtue of the regulations 
promulgated by the five hundred heroic founders, whose extensive chests are 
embellished with the unblemished figures of banners, symbolic of their obser¬ 
vance of the heroic creed of the traders, characterised by truthfulness, cleanli¬ 
ness, proper conduct, charming demeanour, politeness, modesty and wisdom, and 
embraced by the heioic goddess of unflinching entcrpiise and honesty of dealing, 
and wdio arc born in the lineage of Baladcva, Vasudeva, Kandalr and Miila- 
bhadra—these five hundred Svamis, functioning through their local represent¬ 
atives, the Thirty-six Bidu, Mummurrdnndas and the Ubhaya Nana Basis, 
made a gift of the income denved fiom the cess on the sales of such 
commodities as paddy, female gaiments, pepper, etc, for the ofieimg and 
eight-fold service, for the daily woiship and ceiemcmal worship on Jiva- 
dayashtami, Nnndisvara ashtaml, eclipses and festivals, to the god Chenna 
Pars'va of the Koppa Jnulaya in the southern quarter of the illustrious town of 
Adakki. 

Lines 40-42. Those responsible for the management of this lehgious 
gift should pieserve it as if it w T ere their own peisonal chanty. 

Lines 42-49. Benediction on the protectois of the religious chanty and 
imprecation against its violators. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 12 
(Found on a stone pillar at .4daki) 

This inscription was found engraved below the previous inscription 
(No. 11) on the stone pillar at AdaKi, alieady known from tbicc pieceding 
epigraphs. Its characteis are Kannada of a slightly later period Its language 
is Kannada. The lecord consists of eight lines composed m prose 

The charter commences directly with the mention of the regnal year 
of the Devugiri Yadava king Smchana Then it registers a gift unde to the 
god Chenna Pdisvaofthe Koppa Jnirdaya situated in the southern quarter 
of the illustrious town ol Adakki by the Muimmindand.n, Ublmja Nani !)!'!«, 
the local chief and the Designs The gift coimsit d of one 1 idle of oil collected 

from each oil-null and it was to be utilised foi burning a peipetnal lamp 
bcfoic the god. 

1 I bmc di*cu<Acd r onic important epithets in the prn nsti c f tin* or 0 TMin‘icri in an 
earlier context, see v 1£3 nborc. 

41 
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The dooument is dated the 45th regnal yeafc and the cyclio year 
Sobhakrit, Ashadha ba. 5, Wednesday. The regnal year cited seems to be too 
high for the king, as he was known to have ruled for 37 years only. 1 ^ So the 
numerical figure 45 may be a mistake for 35. In the cyclic year Sobhakrit 
the corresponding Saka year was 1165 and the Christian equivalent of the 
date would be a. d. 1243, July 8, Wednesday. 2 

The Devagiri Yadava monarch Singhana usually bears a string of 
high-sounding birudas. But he is introduced here, briefly, with only two of 
his outstanding titles, namely, Yadava-Naiayana and Pratapa-chakravarfci, 
We are already familiar with the Mummuridandas and the Ubhaya Nana 
Desis who figure as donors in the foregoing inscription also. But it has to 
be remembered in this connection that though the names are the same, the 
individuals represented by them must have been different on account of the 
remoteness of time. For as shown previously, they comprised different sections 
of a huge commercial organisation directing and controlling the business 
transactions in particular localities. It is not known precisely who were the 
Desigas that are mentioned among the donors. Probably, they were the 
local representatives of Adakki like the Mahajanas. 

It is interesting to recall here one or two points regarding the Jaina 
temple and the god figuring in this inscription. The temple which was named 
after its founder Kopparasa had come into being more than a century ago, as 
noticed in inscription No. 10. His name was still preserved in association with 
the temple and the deity Pargvanatha which had assumed the epithet 'Ckenna’ 
by the time of the subsequent record retained the popular name. 

TEXT 

1 Sri svasti [ i # ] Srimatu Yadava-Naraya, # a Pra- 

2 tapa-chakravartti Simghanadeva-varushada 45 neya 

3 S( S )ob( bh )akratti samvatsarada Ashadha bahula 

4 5 Btidhavara Srimatu AcjLa- 

5 kkiya temkana Koppa-jmalayada ChennadPa- 

6 rsva-devara namdadlvigege MummUridandm[ gal — TJ]- 

7 bhaya-Nana-Desigalu prabhu mukhyavagi De- 

8 sigaru bit^a dharmma ga(a)nakke [sautu i] Sri [ii*] 

1 Bomb Gaz., Vol I, pt. II, p 522. ^ 

2 While editing the Methi inscription of the Yadava king Krishna, of ^aka 11/6,1 ^ 
to restudy the chronological position of Smghana’s reign j Epigraphia Indies, 
^■XVIir, part vii, No 49 It is seen from a few authentic records that Sing^on 
reign actually commenced m A. D. 1197-98. Thus viewed, there would be 
unusual m this Adaki epigraph citing his 45th regnal year. On the contrary A 0 
additional piece of evidence m favour of the earlier commencement of Smghft9 aS 1 

t 
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Tp. 'Illation 

Mpv it be auspicious ’ Hail! In the 45tb year of the illustrious km 2 Sim* 
glianadeva who bear; the titles, Yu d a va-Xu ray an a (Krishna of the Yudnva bnea* 
ge) and Pratupachakravarti (Supreme sovereign of Piowes*) rrd the c; c\c vca»* 
Sobhaknt, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of tlie month A'dn'dln, Wednes¬ 
day, a gift of one ladle of od on every oil-mill was made for burning a perpetual 
lamp before the god Chenna-Pursva of the Koppa Jmahaya m the southern part 
of the illustrious town of Adakki, by the Mummuridandas, Ubhaya 2sana Ddsis, 
the local chief and the representatives. May it be auspicious 1 


INSCRIPTION NO. 13 
(Found on a stone in n mosque at Adnki) 

This fragmentaiy inscription was detected on a broken piece of stone at 
Adaki. The stone was being used as a stepping stone for the entrance into the 
Kadim (old) Jumma Masjid (mosque). As the slab bearing the document nas 
being trampled down foL years, the writing had become largely effaced and ille¬ 
gible. It could be gathered that this was only a fiagment of a bigger inscribed 
tablet. But I was not able to trace the other portion or portions of the slab 
in spite of my search So I had to content myself with whatever could be 
gathered from the fragment 

It may be seen from the text given below that it was not possible to 
make out the record in continuous lines Only a few words and expressions 
here and there were legible and they have been reproduced here. In between 
them many words and lines must have been lost. The inscription is engraved 
in Kannada characters of the 12th centurv a d. 


Considering the abject condition to which the inscription had been 
reduced, the light received from it is more than what could be expected. 
Though the king’s pias'asti appears to have ended with the Sans’-.rit phr;se r.s 
in some earlier records of this collection, tne hngua^g of the record seems to 
have been mainly Kannada In the earlier portion, the epigraph seem? to 
describe a feudatory chief who bore the title Mamd'dcsV..ri-vedamga (the 
gallant among the feudatory chiefs) Afterward^ wo meet with tnetaunirr 
prasosti of the Southern Kal 'churl rulers of K-riu'a'-a. Tne n .u c eft e 
Kalachun king to v,no'C reign the record seems to t>; o:m, is well* 
pres^ned. He is Blya-Murfui SGwdmu, the *- me of n.'im imon Xo 11. 
As the epmruph prays for Ins long hie, it is e’e .r tbit no v s ruhrg tne 
kingdom at the time. SoviuCvn riled from * r. 1107 to life. So the record 
must have come into existence during this period. 
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Subsequently, the inscription refers to the Madeviya Piriya Basadi at 
Adakki.- This indicates that the town of Adakki must have contained another 
big Jaina temple which was designated after Madevi or a ‘great queen/ Who 
this ‘great queen’ was, we aie not m a position to say. The inscription 
evidently belonged to this temple and after its destruction it must have been 
cast about and mutilated. I was not able to find out even the probable site 
where this distinguished temple stood at one time. Its rum had been .effected 
so completely. 

Proceeding further, we get some clue regarding the object of the 
document. The expression ashtavidharchane and the reference to the Five 
Hundred of Ayyavale put together help us in reconstructing the context on the 
lines of inscription No 11. The local representatives of this commercial corpora¬ 
tion seem to have made a gift for the eight-fold worship, etc., of the deity m the 
Jaina temple spoken of before. Unfortunately, the name of the deity and all 
other details of the gift are completely lost. 

TEXT 

.Mamdale£vara-vedamga.».... 

.Sanivarasiddhi Giridurggamalla 

.namadi-samasta-prasasti-sahi- 

tam Raya-Murari Sovidevah sthiram 

Jlyat (| . .. ... . ... ... « ... ..... ... 


Adakkiya Madeviya Piriya basadiya . 

. ... ashtavidk-arckane . 

.Srimad-Ayyavaley-aynu- 

rwaru . 

••>*»•« •••• • « | | | , , •••• •••«•• •••!«•••• 

Abstract of Contents 

. the gallant among the feudatory chiefs .*. 

May he live for ever—Raya-Murari Sovideva, who bore all the distinctive 
epithets and titles, such ag Sanivarasiddhi (master of Saturday victory), Gnidur- 
gamalla (wrestler of the hill forts). 

(The representatives of) the lllustnous Five Hundred of Ayy^ va I e ' 
(made a gift) for conducting the eightfold worship (of the deity) m the great 
Jaina temple of Madevi (or the great queen) at Adakki, 
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INSCRIPTION NO. 1? 

(Found in a temple at Malkhed) 

This inscription was detected in the Nemmatha temple at Malkhed. 1 
It was engiaved on a pillar of the madhyamandapa (central hall) of the 
sanctuary. The wilting is not well preserved, having been damaged and vorn 
out in some places. The inscribed area of the pillar measures about 14 by 10.5 
inches. The document contains 19 lines, of which the last line is made up 
of a series of the auspicious letter Sri. The characters are Kannada and 
evince normal features of the period. 

It may however be noted that the mode of the letteis is rather cursive 
and they slightly resemble the sciipt of the Telugu country. Adverting to 
orthographical traits, that of doubling the consonant m a conjunct letter 
formed of r is retained. The language is Sanskrit and the composition is 
prose. The writing is geneially free fiom eirois, except for the confused use of 
the sibilants m the following instances, mclshe for -mdse m 1. 2, Samvarc for 
Sanivdrd m 1. 3, vadismra for mdUvara m 1. 12, and slnshya for gishya m 1. 15. 

The epigiaph commences duectly with the mention of the date. It is 
dated the Saka year 1313 cunent and the cyclic year Angira, the 10th tithi of 
the dark half of the lunar month Phalguna, Satuiday. The date is not regular 
and some erior appears to have crept in while reeoiding it. The citation of 
the Saka year seems to be incoirect. The cyclic year Angira or Angirasa 
corresponded with the Saka year 1314 expired or 1315 current If we make 
this correction, the date would be regular m its other details. Then its 
Christian equivalent would be A. d. 1393, February 22, Satuiday. 

After this comes a reference to the Nemmatha Chaityalaya. It is follow¬ 
ed by the piasasti of a line of Jama pontiffs who belonged to the Mula 
Samgha, Kundakunda anvaya, Balatkara gana and Saiasvatl gachcbha These 
teachers bore the titles, Kaya-iaja[guiu], [Mamdalajchaiya, Mahavada- 
vadhSvara, Kayavadi-pitamaha, Sakala-vidvnjjana-[ekakiaiarti ] and Saiddbanta- 
charya. Then we are introduced to two teacheis, namely, the illustrious 
Pujyapada Svami and his favourite disciple Vidyauanda Svarni. The purpose 
of the recoid is disclosed m the concluding portion. It is the erection of the 
Nishidln oi post-moitem memorial in honour of the second of the teachers 
named above m the central hall of the Nemmatha temple itself 

1 Iu a former context ( above p. 195 ) I have observed that MalkhCJ is mentioned as Mole, 
ynkhcin in the inscriptions of the tren, of the 12th century and later An es her allusion 
to this place is however found in an epigraph at I'nnhur, dated the Chiilukya Vihrnma 
yeir 10, Bhilva, < orrespouding to a. d 1u 9 l-d > In course of rcc ’anting various denies 
id the vicinity of Bankur, this record refers to the god Bontfsvara of Mtdilvda Inis 
form of the place-name ns well ns its deity arc b)th interesting 
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As may be seen presently from the following discussion, the inscription 
is supremely important in more than one respect But unfortunately, it does 
not furnish .many details regarding the two teachers specified above or their 
spiritual lineage In regard to the titles enumeiated above, it may be noted that 
they appear to be rather popular dining this period , for they fig me with some 
variations in the pia^astis of more than one eminent line of teachers. 1 Bor 
instance, the pontiffs of the lineage of Charuldrti Panditadevacharya of 
Sravana Belagola bore among others all the titles mentioned above 2 3 excepting 
the last one. The teachers who belonged to a branch of this hne subsequently 
founded at Sangitapura or Haduvalli in the North Kanara district, also claimed 
these titles 8 One more instance indicating the popularity and prevalance of these 
titles is found in the Kap copper-plates of Keladi Sada^ivanayaka, dated A, d. 
1556. In this record Devachandra, a preceptor of the Kranur gana and 
TintrinI gachchha is associated with these titles. 4 * 

The erection of the Nishidln or post-mortem memorial recorded here 
is rather peculiar and this subject deserves scrutiny. The word Nishidhi is spelt 
differently as Nisidi, Nisidhi, etc. The Nislndhis, generally speaking, represent 
such structures as are constructed on the site where a follower of the Jaina faith 
died or where Ins mortal relics were cremated or buued. fi But our inscription 
explicitly states that the Nishidhi of Vidyananda Svami was set up in (the form 
of) the oentral hall of the Nemmatha temple. Thme are reasons to believe 
that the Nemmatha temple must have been in existence prior to the 14th 
century a. d., the date of the record. The temple might have been renovated 
by the time of the record and on this occasion the central hall of the renovated 
temple might have been dedicated to the sacred memory of the deceased pontiff. 
It is unlikely that the physical remains of the teacher were buried in the 
precincts of a public place of worship like the present temple existing from 
earlier times, and a structure was built on the spot. 

If the above surmise be correct, it looks as if this is a strange and unique 
mode of erecting the Nishidhi, not known previously. But a careful study of the 

1 These titles with a slight variation are associated with the teacher Hemasena figuring 
in an inscription from Mulgund, dated g&ka 1342, Sarvan or oirca A. D 1420, An. Rep, 
on S I. Epigraphy, 1926-27, App. E, No 95. This Hemasena, as his name suggests, 
might have belonged to the Sena gana and he was, most probably, a later disoiple m 
the eminent hne of preceptors from Chandrikavata, discussed previously, see above,- 
pp. 134 fi 

2 Parana Sahitya, V 0 1, III, Nos 10-11, p. 635. See also South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol VII, No 247. 

3 Karnataka ^abdanusa^anam (revised edn,) p, 471, 

4 Ep. Ind , Vol, XX, p. 93. 

0 Annals Bh. Or. Res. Inst, Vol. XIV, p. 264. 
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epigraphical evidence available on this point would shew that this impiession is 
unjustified. A good number of instances fiom the insciiptions at Siavann Belg- 
ola may be cited msuppoitof the above view These instances piove that it 
was a practice in those days to set up Nishidln memoiials by associating them 
with a part or the whole of a sacred structure, such as a mandapa 01 a pillai of 
a temple. Nos. 126, 128, 129, 254, 258, 362 and 389, among otbeis, of the 
inscriptions of Sravana Belgola, 1 will not only lllustiate but suppoLt the above 
thesis. This topic has been discussed more elaborately eailier m Bait I. 

Now we shall concentrate our attention on the liistoiy of the Jaina 
> church at Malkhed and see if the piesent lecoid could shed any light on its 
dark aspect. As shown elsewheie, Malkhed must have been a gieat centie of 
Jainism fiom the early times and many a leligious teacher of eminence must 
have flounshed here. But in the present pitiable state of diSLuption and decad¬ 
ence of the Jaina faith no connected and authentic information could be gather¬ 
ed m respect of the line or lines of teacheis that flourished heie. Duiing 
my tours m this area and visits to this place I collected some odd bits 
of information Subsequently, with a view to venfy my mfoimation and focus 
some reliable light on it, I wiote to a few eminent scholais inteiested in these 
studies. But the replies I received fLom them were disappointing. Nobody 
seemed to be in possession of at least a few facts regarding a portion or poitions 
of the ecclesiastical history of the place. So I have to fall back on my own 
resources and make the best of what scanty material is available from my 
collection and study. 

Leaving aside the semi-legendary accounts which connect the great 
teachers Kondakunda aud Akalanka with this place, we have to give some cre¬ 
dence to the consensus of local traditions which attribute the foundation of a 
line of pontiffs in this place by Jinasena Bhattaraka, the leputed teacher of 
the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha Niipatunga who lived m the 9th centuiy 
A. d. Jinasena probably belonged to the Sena section of the Mula Samglia. 3 
The details regarding the gana and gachchha of his spuitua] lineage aie not 
known. We do not know how long the line of pontiffs founded by Jinasena 
continued to function. But it appears to have come to an end after some 
generations. 

Subsequently, another line of teachers seems to have established itself 
at Malkhed some time by the 13th centuiy a. d , if not eailiei. Tills line, m all 
probability, was associated with the Bala tk.ua gana and SaiasvatT gachchha of 
the MCila Samglia and Kondnkundn anvaya. The piesent lecoid furnishes the 
names of two teachers of this line They are Pujya| .Ida and Ins disciple Vidya- 

1 Ep Carn, Vol II 

2 Kannada Sfiliitya Pnrjslmt Painke, Vol. XII, p. 23S. 
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nanda. Meagre though this information, it is based on epigraphie evidence and 
thus helps us to extend our vision on both sides. 

Even to the present day, Malkhed is supposed to be the headquarters of 
aline of Jaina gurus who wield some influence among the Jama community of 
these parts. Though divested of much of their former dignity, they have preserv¬ 
ed some traditions. It would be useful to examine them carefully with a view 
to glean any possible links for the pontifical history of Malkhed. We may note 
with great relief in the first instance that the Malkhed guius are addressed by 
the term Balutkaraguna. This expression undoubtedly is a corruption of the 
designation Balatkara gana. Beading through this tradition we can surmise 
that the present gurus of Malkhed are the spiritual descendants of the line 
of teachers who belonged to the BalatLara gana. As Balatkara gana formed 
part of the Mula Samgka and Kondakunda anvaya and was associated with the 
Sarasvati gachchha, we can fill in these details also in the account of their lineage. 

The present line of Malldied gurus claims its foundation by the pontiff 
Abhinava Nemichandra Siddhantakirti Bhattaraka. But surprisingly enough,' 
their pattavali commences with the preceptor Vidyananda Svami. The pattavali 
of the Malkhed gums m my possession was taken down as it was recited by 
a priest of the Neminatha temple at Malkhed some twenty years ago. As the 
priest was not a well-educated person, one might doubt its authenticity. So 
its accuracy is not beyond question The succession of teachers may not 
be reliable and many names might have been conveniently left out. Inspite 
of my thus being conscious of its deficiencies, I have to use it in the present 
discussion; because it is the only source so far available to me on the subject. 
The list of the Malkhed pontiffs according to the pattavali runs as follows; 
The sequence of names may not necessarily denote direct succession in all cases.' 
1 Vidyananda Svami; 2 Nemichandra Siddhamtakirti, 3 Buddhisagara; 
4 Mantravadi Devendrakirti; 5 Dai^da Devendrakirti, 6 Chandraklrti; 7 Mahen- 
drakirti; 8 Srldhanaklrti; 9 Devendrakirti, 10 Bajendrakirti; 11 Batnakirti. 

The preamble to the pattavali contains the foimal pra^asti of these 
teachers, which may be recorded here. It is thus. Nija-ghatika-sthana-Billi- 
Malayadri-Vljayanagara-V aranj ga-Pat ta-Pombuchcha-Cb atUrvidha-siddha-simha- 
sanadhi^vara. 1 Here the place-name Malayadn stands for Malkhed. The other 
items in the prasasti have been commented upon at some length earlier m 
Part I. Vidyananda Svami is referred to m the pattavali as Srimad- 
Abhmava-Gajapati-Vadi-Vidyananda-Svami. In another veisionofthe prasasti 

1 I have disoussed elsewhere the significance of the expression Siddhasimhasano aQ d 
its Jama association, vide p, 195 above. It is however not unlikely tbftt hie 
conception is influenced by the Tantnc cult wherein prominence is given to the Siddha 3 
For the Tantno influence on Jainism, see Jaina Iconography, pp. 183-84. 
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noted down by me at Aland, Nemichandra Siddhantakirti (No. 2 of the above 
list) is given the epithets, Srimad and Abhmava, and he is represented as the 
originator of the piesent line of Malkhed pontiffs. 

This Nemichandra Siddhantakirti appeals to have been a piominent 
personality. His title ‘Siddhantakirti 5 , which may be contrasted with the 
unostentatious name of his piedeeessoi Vidyananda Svami, and the suffix 
‘kirti in particular, which was subsequently adopted by his successor disciples, 
suggest that he might have introduced some important land-mark in the 
traditions of the order. 

I am now inclined to identify Vidyananda Svami of the piesent record 
with his namesake who figures at the top of the above list of pontiffs of Malkh¬ 
ed. My leasons for this identification may be enunciated as follows Like 
Vidyananda of the Malkhed pattavali, Vidyananda of our inscription must 
have held a high position in the monastic order of the Jama church, as may be 
seen from the dignified titles of his hne. Both of them were members 
of the same spiritual lineage Vidyananda of the inscription belonged to the 
Mula Samgha, Kondakunda anvaya, Balatkara gana and Sarasvatl gachchha Vid- • 
yananda of the pattavali also must have owned the same spiritual distinction as 
indicated by the significant designation Balutkaraguna of the Malkhed pontiffs 
preserved till the piesent day. This identification would receive further support 
even from the imperfect details of the pattavali, which need not be adduced as 
a pnma facie aigument against the hypothesis 

Happily, by a strange stroke of coincidence, some more sidelight is 
forthcoming m lespect of our teacher Vidyananda. This light is particularly 
welcome, and all the more so, because it emerges from another reliable epigia- 
phical source which is not only thoroughly contemporary, but is also discovered 
in the same region of Hyderabad This epigraph was found at Ter m 
the Osmanabad District 1 It is incised on the pedestal of an image of 
Parsvanatha m a Jama temple. 2 In view of the importance of the epigraph 
in our present discussion and for convenience of reference I may give the 
following relevant extract from its text 

1 Svasti [r J Sri Sake 1313 [PrajapatiJ-samvaschhare Phalguna 
vadi 11 Budhavare 

2 SrI-Mulasamghiya-SiI-[ VardkamanaJj-svami-ckaityfdaya-knta-jirnno- 

3 ddhare samayata-Siddhant-acharya-Siimat-PCijyapada-svamin^m priya 

4 s(s )ishya-SrI-Vidyananda-svammam . 

5 .paduka li 

1 This district is contiguous to the Gulbarga District therein Ma’kbCl is suuntcd. 

2 G. H. Kharc Sorceus of the Mediaeval Historv of the Dekkon, Vol H, pp 82—S3 
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The above recoid is dated the Saka year 1313 and the cyclic year 
Prajapati, the 11th titln of the dnik fortnight of the lunar month Phfilguna, 
Wednesday. The writing is damaged in the latter portion and fo its purport 
is not fully known. But its object appears to be to record the installation of 
the sandals of the levered teacher Vidyananda Svfimi, favouiitc disciple of 
the illustnous teacher Pfijyapada Svami. These^ sandals, we are fmther 
informed, were received in the Jaina temple of Srl-Vardhamana at Ter on 
the occasion of its renovation. 

A close oompanson of the essential details concerning Vidyananda 
Svamis, furnished by the Malkhed and Tor records, will show that the two must 
be one and the same individual The date of the Tor record is regular audits 
Chnstian equivalent coiiesponds to a. d. 1392, March 20, Wednesday It may 
be reasonably assumed that Vidyananda had died before this date and so his sacred 
relics were brought over to Ter from Malkhed for commemoration. Over a year 
further might have elapsed by the time of the Mnlldicd record, when as shown 
above, a Nishidhi memorial was set up in his honour by dedicating the cential 
hall of the Neimnatha temple to Ins holy name. These events testify to the 
high sense of veneration cherished by the Jaina community of these parts 
towards the teacher Vidyananda Svami m particular and the spiritual line of 
Malkhed pontiffs in general 

We may also take note here of another eminent Jama teacher by name 
Vidyananda Svami figuring m an inscription on stone standing in the Pai^va- 
natba Basti at Kaikini, 1 Bkatkal Petha, North Kanara District. The epigraph 
speaks highly of a devout follower of the Jama religion, named Payanna who 
constructed a temple dedicated to Pdrsvanatha at Kaikini and made a gift of 
land for the same. This Payanna was the favourite disciple of Vidyananda Svami 
who belonged to the Balatkaia gana and Sarasvatl gachchha. The inscription 
is dated Saka 1340 or a. d. 1417 and it is not known if the preceptor Vidya¬ 
nanda Svami was living at the time. If we consider this as the date of Payanna, 
the teacher Vidyananda may be taken to the previous generation. This would 
make the Vidyananda Svamis of the Kaikini and Malkhed records contempora¬ 
neous. Noting this fact along with the common details of the monastic 
order of the two teachers, it may not be wrong to suggest their identity. 

TEXT 

1 SvastifD] S'ake 1313 pravarttamane A m gh 

2 ra-samvatsare Phalguna-mash( s )e krishna-pakshe dasa- 

(Sa)myar 

3 ni [ S ( S ) ani ]vare kanaka-kalaia-bhasUra-Jinesvara-sada- 


1 Xarnatak Inscriptions, Yol. I, No. 41. 
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4 ne subhagam-bhavi[shnu]-madhya-pansaie Sri-He- 

5 [mi] natha-ehaityalaye Sri-Mula-S am ghe Bala- 

6 tkara-ga[ne] Sarasvatl-gachchhe Sn-Kuradakimi- 

7 d-anvaye amamda-chid-anamda ... .... 

[Lines 8-10 aie damaged ] 

11 .Briya-iaja-fguiu]. 

12 [ Matjdala ]ehaiya-MahiLvada-vadis( 4 }vara Raya- 

13 vadi-pitamaha Sakala-vidvajjana-[ ehakiavartti]- 

14 Saiddhamt-achaiyya-SiImat-Pujyapiida-sva- 

15 minam pnya-sh(s)ishya-SiImad-Vidyananida- 

16 [svammam] nishidhir = iyam kaiapita . 

17 .s( s )ubham bhadram. 

18 damaged. 

19 SlI SlI SlI Sri SlI Sri Si I [ u* ] 

Abstract of Co^ekts 

Hail! In the Saka year 1313 eurient and the cyclic year Amgira, 
on the tenth day of the daik foitnightof the month Phalguna Satuiday, in 
the Ncmmatha Chaityalaya, with its cential hall giovnng evei beautiful, 
being the abode of Loid Jina and resplendent with the golden pinnacle, 
this Nishidhi was set up in the name of the illustrious teachei Vulydnandn 
Svami, the favounte disciple of the eminent pieceptoi Pujyapada Svami, who 
belonged to the reputed Mulct Samghn, BakVluia gann, Sen assail gachchha 
and the distinguished Kundalwida anvaya and boie the titles, Ray,i-raja-[ guru] 
(the loyal preceptor) Mandulachaiya (ecclesiastical head of the region), 
Mali a va d a-va d i s va ra (the supreme advocate of his doctune in great polemic 
contests), Raya-vadi-Pitamaha (the grand father or Brahma among the royal 
disputants), Sakala-vidvajjaua-chakiavaiti (the sovereign ruler among all the 
learned) and Saiddhantachaiya (the gieat exponent of the established doctrine 
of Jma) May rt be auspicious. May it be all glorious 

INSCRIPTION NO. 15 

( Found on the back of an image at Tcngali ) 

This inscription was discovoied at Tengali, a village about four 
miles fiom Mu khed It was incised on the back of a Tirthankara image 
Ivnur near the temple of Pandurauga The image was nude of soan-stonc 

v L w w i 

and incwned about S inches in licight and 6 inches m breadth. 

The epigraph is a shoit label msenption made up of six lines It is 
engmed in round and handsome Kannada alphabet of about the 13th century 
k. p. The inscription is not dated The language of the record is Kannada. 
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The record states that the image was caused to be made by Bammadeva, 
a lay disciple of the preceptor Nagavlra Siddhantadova who belonged to the 
Vandiyur gana of the illustrious Yapaniya Samgha. As it was a common practice 
m those days, the image might have been offered as a gift to a local temple and 
adorned it either as the central figure or an auxiliary piece. 

In the course of my survey of the antiquities at Tengali, I could not 
discover many vestiges of the Jaina faith and had to satisfy myself with this 
single piece of Jama sculpture. But after my perusal of the present inscription 
I gatheied the impression that this village must have contained at least one 
Jama temple in the period of the 12th-13th century a. d. This impression was 
justified not only by the evidence of the piesent sculpture, but also by a reference 
to a Jama temple found m another inscription of the place (No. 16). It is 
clear therefore that the present image was associated with the Jama temple 
mentioned m the following epigraph or a different shrine situated in the 
locality It has to be observed that no trace of such a temple or temples is 
available at present and it must have been completely destroyed m the later age. 

Nothing is known about Bammadova, the donor of the image. But it 
may reasonably be inferred that he was a local chief of some status. Not many 
details aie disclosed by the record regarding the preceptor Nagavlra Siddhanta¬ 
deva also. We do not know fiom which place he hailed. But his connection 
with the Vandiyur gana furnishes some clue regarding his identity. This gana 
is already known to us fiom an inscription at Adaki (No. 9). But the addi¬ 
tional information which we get from the present inscription is that this gana 
was a constituent of the Yapaniya Samgha. 

Yapaniya Samgha along with four other sects of the Jama ascetic 
order was considered heterodox in the later days of the faith. But in the 
earlier days this sect functioned as an important institution and commanded 
much influence m Karnataka and other parts of South India. A large number 
of inscriptions on stone and copper containing references to the teacheis who 
belonged to this sect have been discovered m many parts of Karnataka. 1 But 
the existence of this sect in this part of the country during the 12—13th century 
is revealed for the first time by two epigraphs in the present collection, viz., 
the present inscription and the Adaki record (No. 9). It is very likely 
that the teacher Nagavlra Siddhantadeva of the present record was connected 
W1 fh_the spiritual line of the teacher Gupavlra Siddhantadeva figuring m 
the Adaki inscription. This is suggested by the identity of their epithets and 
common name-endmgs. 


‘ 1 J otunal of the University of Bombay—Arts and Law, Vol. I, 1932-33, p. 224. 
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TEXT 

1 Sri-Yapa,nlya- 

2 S&mghada, Vafin 1 ]di- 

3 Yur-gganada Nagavira- 

4 Siddhanta-devara guddam Ba- 

5 mmadevanu miidisida pra- 

G time [ i ] Mamgala-maha-srI [ ] 

Translation 

This image was caused to be made by Bammadeva, the lay disciple of 
the teacher Nagavlra Siddhantadeva who belonged to the illustrious Yapaniya 
Samgha and Yamdiyiir gana Hay auspiciousness and gieat glory attend this ! 

INSCRIPTION NO. 16 

(Found on a stone piece at Tengali) 

This inscription was found incised on a piece of stone at Tengali near 
Malkhed. The fragment bearing the epigraph was built into a ddapidated wall 
standing in front of the mosque known as Kan-masuti (‘black mosque'). The stone- 
piece meosmes 15 G inches in length and 8.5 inches in bieadth It may be ob¬ 
served from the contents of the document that the inscription is fragmentary. 
The main portion of the record is lost and only a few lines at the end are 
preserved. These lines also are neither complete, nor do they run 
continuously. 

The epigraph is engraved in Kannada characters of about the I2th 
century a. d. The language is Kannada. The important part of the document 
which should have contained information about the reigning king, the date 
and the circumstances of the gift, etc., is missing. The extant portion relates to 
some details regarding the boundaries of the gift land. It also refers to a few 
supplementary gifts, that seem t-o have been made on the occasion of the 
mam gift. 

In the preserved lines of the inscription occurs the reference to a Basadi 
or Jama temple Meagie though this information, it carries much significance 
with it It proves beyond doubt the existence of a Jama temple in this 
locality during the 12th century a.d. This evidence coupled with that of the 
previous recoid shows lion places which were once active abodes of the Jaina 
faith have been completely wiped out of all its traces. 

In hue 13 of the text theie is a reference to the HahamandalCfvara Yira 
Bibbarasa with vliose approval the gift is said to have been made. This Vira 
Bibbaiasa must be identical with his namesake who also figures as the approving 
authority m another inscription at Tengali, dated in a. d. HOG, the 31st regnal 
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year of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. We may further 
recognize this Vlra Bibbarasa as a scion of the Bana family, the members of 
which were ruling in these parts, first as the feundatories of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana, and subsequently under their successors, the Kalachuris. A good 
number of epigraphs collected by this author at Tongali and Kalagi, fuinishes 
interesting details concerning these Buna rulers. It seems two biothers named 
Chandarasa and Bandaiasa, claiming their descont in the lineage of the mythi¬ 
cal hero Bana, son of Bali, carved out for themselves a small principality consist¬ 
ing of one hundred villages in the region of Mannedadi Thousand sometime in the 
lOth-llth century. The area of Temguli Seventy, apparently made up of seventy 
villages, was included m this principality which was termed Khandava-maijdala. 
These chiefs distinguished themselves by the epithets, Bfipavamsodbhava 
(born in the lineage of Bana) and Khfmdava-mandaladlh^vaia (overlords 
of the region of Khandava-mandala). They also bore the epithet Duramkha- 
kshitipala-labdha-vaia-prasiida (those who had secured the gracious boon of king 
Durmukha), the significance of which is not clear. Vlra Bibbarasa was an early 
member of this family who distinguished himself by his valour, philanthropy and 
religious fervour Another lenowned member of a later date was Vlra 
Gonkarasa who was a subordinate of the Western Chalukya king Taila Him 
A. d. 1162. Vira Gonkarasa’s son Udayaditya and Vlra Gonkarasa, son of Vlra 
Kalarasa who must be another chief of the samo family, figuie jointly as donors 
in an inscription at Kalagi of the reigu of the Kalacburi ruler Raya-Muian 
Sovideva, dated in a d. 1173 The Banas are a conspicuous family of chiefs who 
played a subordinate r61e in the political history of South India from the 3idto 
the 16th century a. d. They had spread into various branches and settled 
themselves in parts of the Andhra Des'a, Tamil Nad and Mysore State. 1 But 
the present family which may be designated the Banas of Khandava-mandala has 
been brought to light for the first time by the inscriptions of this area. 2 

I may incidentally point out heie the piesence of a member of the 
Ba$a family in an unfamiliar region, which has remained unnoticed so 
far. In an earlier contest I have reviewed a few Jaina inscriptions fr oD1 
Lakkundi, 8 m the Gadag taluk, Dharwar Dt. On the base of a pillar in the 
Nannesvara temple m this village is incised an inscription which states that 
the rows of pillars m the said temple were ordered to be prepaied by Devalabbe 
of the Hebbana family 4 Some membeis of the Baija estraction describe 
themselves as the Per-Banas or Heb-Banas, i. e., Great Banas. Such 

1 ‘The Banas m South India’, Journal of Indian History, Yol XXIX (1951), pp> 

2 ‘The Banas of Khandava-mandala' ; Journal of Onen al Research, Yol. X > 
Parts I-IY, pp, 98-101. 

3 See pp. 140-41 above 

4 An. Rep on S. I. Epigraphy, 1926-27, Appendix F, No. 47. 
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inferences are met with partieulary in the inscriptions of the Telugu country. 
The advent, however, in the Gadag area. of Devalabbe who evidently belonged 
to the family of Gieat Banas, cannot be explained at present for want of 
adequate infoimation 

The names of four villages are met with in the portion of the epigiaph 
under leview. They aie Hmya-Jambuge, Dandahatti, Eoravaia and Temguli. 
These may easily be identified with the piesent day villages Jambigi, Dandoti, 
XoLavar and Tengali respectively The fust three villages are within the ladius 
of a few miles horn Tengali and Malkhed As I have shown elsewhere Dandaha¬ 
tti, according to the tradition, foimed part of the great metropolis of the Rfish- 
trakuta emperors, identified with modem Malkhed Tengali is the piovenance 
of tlie two inscriptions, Nos 15 and 16 

TEXT 


1 

O 

AJ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
] 2 

13 

14 

15 
1G 
17 


1 = a-Kamchavalladim temkalu 

kala kamba 1350 fi-vutim temka bas&di* 

Gavaresvara-tdtadim badagalu Bhogesvaradcvara 

o c 

halli Hmya-Jambugeya prabbu rna- 
lu kiayam-gomdu [bi]ta keyi Xagimaiasa 
srimad-Damdahattiya Mahaprabhu Nugara- 
madiyam pilti-danavagi kotta keyi rnanne- 
badagal = a-kala kamba 300 segolava- 
lu kotta keyi chelleya-baviya sansadalu 
dadim badagal = a-kala kamba 450 mattam = a- 
tta keyi Xoiavaiada batteyimd = omdu hu- 
prabhugalu kotta gadde Amranatha-devara ba- 
Srimanu-iMahamandalcsvaiam Vira-Bibbarasa- 
miti}im kotta kabbina tota gaddeya BammadO- 
badagalu mattaiu.. mattav«=alli. . geievim- 
yan = a-Ternguliya Mahaprabhu Sovaiasaru- 
gakkam Chaitia-pavitrakkam pujariy = a^an-a- 


Abstract op Contexts 

Lines 1-5 A Jama temple to the south of the village, the garden of 
Gavaresv.iia, the god BhOgosvaia and the chief of HmvaJambuge are 
mentioned 

Lines G-10 The Mahaprabhu (great chief) Xagarasa of the illustrious 
Damdahatti is mentioned 

Line 5 : 31-17. Befeicnce is made to the route leading to the village 
lvora vara and the god Ami an It In 

The lllusLious Mahamandr’esvaia Ylra Bibbarasa is ment.oned. A gift 
by the Mohlprabhu SCaarasa of Temguh iS referred to 
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INSCRIPTION NO, 17 


(jF'ound in a temple at Haiasur) 

This inscription was found at Harasur. It was incised on a large slab of 
stone set up in a neglected Jaina temple. Most of the record was damaged and 
worn out. A few words and expressions that were legible here and there have 
been picked up and put together m the following text. The inscription must 
have been fanly big extending over a large number of lines. But on account of 
its effaced condition it was not possible to take proper account of them. I saw 
another slab of stone set up m the same temple, which, also, must have 
contained an inscription. But it was so completely wiped out that I could not 
make out even a single word in it. I learnt later on from the priest of the 
temple that he himself had wilfully rubbed out these inscriptions in desperation, 
for he was constantly harassed by the treasure-hunting Bairagis on the one side 
and the residents of other communities m the village on the other. 


The inscription is engraved in Kannada characters of about the 12th 
century a. d. The language is Kannada. The epigraph commences with a 
prayer to the commandment of Lord Jma Next it seems to have contained 
a genealogical account of the kings of the Western Chalukya dynasty of 
Kalyana, brought down to the leigning king Tnbhuvanamalladeva or Vikrama- 
ditya VI. This seems to have been followed by a description of the Mahajanas 
of the place. It is gatheied from other inscriptions in the locality that this 
village was an agrahara in the 12th century a, d. and was known by the name 
Saleya Simala. After this we come across a lady named Kalikabbe and a 
member of the mercantile community, named Kalisetti. These persons figure m 
another contemporary record of the place, from which we know that the 
latter was the son of the former and that they were Vaisya by caste. It 
seems, they wjere Jama by peisuasion. Now comes the date portion most 
of which is unfortunately lost. The inscription mentions a regnal year of the 
king [Tnbhuvana]malladeva, and the cyclic year Dhatu. As the king reigned 
from a. d. 1076 to 1126 the cyclic year Dhatu was the one which corresponded 
with A. d. 1096—97. The king must have been residing at Jayantlpura or 
Banavasi at that time as may be gathered from a reference to the place. Tli e 
record also speaks of a faudatory chief, who bore the titles, Mahamandalesvara 
and Kopanapuravaradhisvara (overlord of the foremost town of Kopana which 
is modern Kopbal m the Hyderabad State ). 


TEST 


.m = astu.. 

bhavy a-j ananam. 

.* • .Chalukya-pratapa-chakri 

.vipra-samkuladim *. 
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. . ...... Svasti [T ] 

Yama-niyaraa . . 

shat-karma-nuatu . 

. gum Kahkabbegam.... 

Kfilisetti . 

.... . malla-deva-varshada 

ncya Dhatu-samvatsarada 
..... Jayamtipurada-nelevidi 
.... .. ... .Mahainandalcsvaram 

Kopa na pura varad b Is varam 
.guru-pad-aradhakam 

• • • < « • « «•* * • * • • •t «» • • •» 

Abstract of Contents 

Hail! May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followcis—the pro- 
foundly admired Commandment of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by the 
water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests 
of all the gods and the demons. 

The empeior of prowess of the Chciluhja lineage . 

Hail! those who weLe endowed with the vutues of self-iestiaint, self- 
discipline, etc, and weLe engaged in the performance of the six-fold actions. 

The virtuous Kahkabbe ... . Kalisetti. 

In the year of the king [Tnbhuvancc'jmalladcva and the cyclic year 
JDJidtu. ... from his residence at Jayantipura . 

The feudatory chief (who bore the title), loid of the foremost town of 
Kopapa.worshipper of the feet of the preceptor .. 
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PART III 

Inscriptions in the Kopbal District 
INSCRIPTION No. 18 

(Found on a Stone at Kopbal) 

. This inscription was discovered at Kopbal, on a piece of white 
stone lying by the side of a tomb known as ‘Kiudiralingana gori > 
(Kbadirhngas tomb) near the foil. When I visited the place subsequently the 
stone was missing and could not be traced 1 The stone which contained the 
inscription m foil originally, must have been bigger in size. But as may be seen 
rom the contents of the epigraph, it was later broken and more than one of its 
sides mutilated. Consequently, the record has to be incomplete and fragment¬ 
ary. The maximum length and breadth of the stone piece measure 29 and 
25 inches respectively. * 

Stone T^ 6 inSC " P . tion “ en S“ TCd “ Wg characters carved deeply into the 
i * Tib 18 M0lia1 . 0 Kanna<Ja ° f the 9tt *. The language 

“rffinT a t 1 e , 00mp0 f 10n V n VeVSe ■ The consists of six hZ of 

preserved text f “ e da “ a . ged to a g leater or lesser extent The partially 
them il m lh ‘?! haS l ' etained l ' emna «' s two stanzas. One of 
Ma^bhlviknditf or^ idlta “ etre “ nd the othel ’ ™ * cognate metre 
traceable Tt • 11 l iZ Sec0nd sl,anza lemnants of only two lines aie 
In that case it™' hf t ’ ,e ,°P i S l ' a P l1 consisted of these two verses only. 
the relT’ ? 6 that We baTO lost two complete Imes of 

one entirf^mfafatoh^rfmsT t0 h!We accommodated 

of the two metres represented he, e ^ y abl ° contents aud the quantity 
number and nature l short or Inn i"'® 080 easd y find out the precise 

This has been inrhW ,i i • ° ng ° letters that are lost in each line, 
text below d by mtroducin g suitable signs in the body of the 

Rripatunva^al]abh l a apll i, COmlnen0eS Wlt!l a 1 ' efei ' e nee to the illustrious king 

ruling the kingdom Tim’tford Td f° ld ’ had destr °y ed all his enemies and was 
of a warrior IZ lr, V * a f d foui ’ th ^es of the first verse next speak 
The first two lines of the^R */ en<im J ma %ht and attained the heaven. 

appears to have been devI7/ T* 33 a matter of fect ' the who)e ° f =“ 

.---- to the pi aise of the great qualities of the hero 

1 In my recent rant to the place in 1955 I loond the etone again. 
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who laid down his life for a noble cause. Tiie inscnption is thus of the nature 
of momoLial documents which are engraved on what aie known ns lieio stones 
commonly met wuth in all parts of Karnataka 

The illustrious king Nnpatunga Vallabha mentioned heie must 
obviously be the gLeat Rfishtiakuta empeLor, Amoghavarsha Nnpatunga. Jle 
leigned fiom a d. 814 to 877. As the lecord lefers to Ins leign, it might 
be placed brondty within this period The martyr appears to hn\e been a 
person of some position and dignity The circumstances of his death and all 
other details regarding the encounter which cost him his life are not known 

The Rashtrakuta emperor Nnpatunga w 7 as a great patron of Jainism 
and Kopana or Kopbal, the provenance of the record, was an eminent centre of 
the faith as revealed by a laige number of inscriptions in the present collection 
and other sources also. It may be recalled that an allusion is made to this place 
in the w'oik Kavirryamarga attributed to this empeior It would thus be 
interesting to view the present lecord in this setting, though one might think 
that it has no proper bearrng in the piesent scheme of out study. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti (Y ) Sri-Nripatuhgavalla[bha] ---- - 

2 dhvast-aratr-narendran = ale nelanam s'rijai --- [i* ] 

3 prastavan = dal = id = endu tnlt = iridu matt = and = aji [yo] — — 

4 piastutyam padedam surendra-sukhamam vikianta-~ - [u l* ] 

5 ~ ^-ru gun-auglian = appa pa[ dev = ill = ita ] ~-- - 

G — ^ kadanado .. . 


Translation 

Lines 1-4 Hail 1 "When the illustrious Niipatunga Vallablia, des¬ 
troyer of Ins enemies, was luling the earth,.having decided 

'tins, verily, is the opportune moment!’ and having valorously put up an intensive 

fight on the field of battle on that day. the highly praised wamor 

attained the happiness of the loid of the gods ... . 

Lines 5-G .who was a reservoir of great qualities 

. m the encounter . 

INSCRIPTION No id 
(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbil) 

This inscnption was found on the lock of a hill adjoining the font area 
at Kopbal. It ib incised on the southern hill side of the gorge known as 
Chandi annua Gudda (the lull of Chandiama) The lock is known as 
Ohundl.Ima Hindi mid the goige is aho cdled Vanii Kolia or ‘Camel Vale’. 
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The record consists of six lines of writing. The letters are fairly big and neatly 
incised. The characters are Kannada of the 9th century a. d , which have still 
preserved their archaic traits. The language of the first four lines is Kannada 
and the composition is prose. The last two lines are composed in Sanskrit verse. 

The use of the cursive forms of the final m and r may be noted in 
the following words, sishyar in 1 2, mudtpular in 1. 4, chitram in 1. 5 and 
mamgalam in 1. 6. The earlier orthographical mode which preferred retention of 
class-nasals to anusvara may be observed in a number of words, for example, 
entu m 1. 1, clandu and Kundakuuda in 1. 2. This feature becomes more 
pronounced in the combination of two words, when the preceding anusvara 
is changed to the nasal of the class to which the following consonant 
belongs, for instance, urggan - tJrttlialada in 1 3 and pala-kdlan = tapam-geyclu 
in 1. 4. Similarly the convention of doubling the consonant after r may 
be detected in the expressions, Sarvmnandl and urggan (1. 3), kuryydt 
(1. 6), etc. In tirttha (1 3), the reduplicated aspirate has been replaced by its 
unaspirate counterpart. We may note with interest the phonetic trans¬ 
formation of r to l in the word zfdu derived from the root ^r. The wiiting is 
appreciably free from errois We may however note the following two small 
exceptions to this rule, sa(sam)nyasana (1 4) and luryydt srl (ch = chhri). 
The Sanskrit verse contained in lines 5-6 is in the Arya metre. 

The epigraph opens with the mention of the date in words which is the 
Saka year 803. Next it introduces the illustrious divine Sarvanandi, disciple of 
Ekachattugada Bhatara. The object of the document is to record the death of 
the former under the vow of samnyasana. The closing verse describes in poetio 
language the eminence of Sarvanandi and ends with a piayer. 

The date is not verifiable in the absence of necessary details. Its 
Christian equivalent would roughly correspond to a. d. 881 - 82 . The record 
does not furnish historical details regarding the teacher Sarvanandi. It is 
not known wherefrom he hailed. His spiritual lineage also is not stated in 
full. The epigraph simply mentions his Kundakunda anvaya. The three essen¬ 
tials of the spiritual hneage of a teacher generally mentioned, are the Samgha, 
the gana and the gachchha. But they are conspicuously absent here. The 
omission appears to be natural, for, the practice of specifying a particular 
teacher in strict association with these details, was not fully evolved at this 
period. This view is confirmed by an examination of similar instances occurring 
in the epigraphical records of the early period. 

The divine Sarvanandi is not known previously and is disclosed 
for the first time by the present record. An inscription from Coorg refers to a 
teacher of the same name who was almost contemporaneous with the present 
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teacher. But he cannot be mdentified with Sarvanandi of this record as the 

* 

former is stated to have been the disciple of Sivanandi Another consideration 
that goes against tins identification is this. The Cooig epigraph 1 shows that 
its Sarvanandi was living in a d. 888, the date of the lecoid, whereas according 
to the present inscription our Saivanandi passed away in a d 881-82. 

The expression Ekachattugnda Bhatara which occuls as the name of 
Sarvanandi’s preceptor is lather queer. This could be neither his 
designation nor Ins title. It appears to be a soit of nick-name by which 
he w r as popularly known This nick-name was acquired by him piobably on 
account of his association with an earthen vessel which he always carried with 
him; as the expression ‘chattuga 3 in the name may be connected with the 
Kannada word ‘cliatti’ meaning an‘earthen pot 3 The whole expression may 
therefore be rendered as ‘the monk of an earthen jar. 3 

Biief as the record is, it furnishes interesting information about 
the personality of sage Sarvanandi. He was a gieat ascetic and an able 
exponent of the Jaina doctrine By his saintly character and constant practice 
of preaching he wielded supreme influence on the minds of the people He 
does not seem to have originally belonged to this place, i e, Kopana Like 
many an ardent aspirant of the faith, he appears to have migrated to this 
town to spend his last days here, because, this place was esteemed as one of 
the most sacred centres of Jama religion, and there prevailed the belief that one 
would attain emancipation from all worldly bonds by laying down one’s physical 
sheath here. 

This inscription has been subsequently published by the Archaeological 
Department, Hyderabad 2 Since some of the mam points in the record have 
not been properly dealt with m that publication, it would be worth while to 
discuss them here Firstly, the last part of the third line of the epigraph has 
been rend in that publication as, urggan = tlrtthallam —ttpcdtirignjtigi. Tins has 
been inter preted as ‘having become a benefactor of the village and the holy 
spot 3 This leading of the text cannot be justified even according to the 
touched up photogLapli of the record published therein. So my leading runs 
thus; vrggctn = ththalad = npalCuigajagi. This may be rendered as ‘lming 
obliged the people of the town by impai ting the holy doctime'. llrthn or 
Tirthala here means ‘the holy doctrine ' Tins interpretation, furthermore, is 
supported by the last \erse which stresses the characteristic merit of the 
teacher by saying that he was engaged in preaching the holy doctrine 
incessantly. The foimer reading puiports to make a distinction between fn 

l Tud AntjYol VI, j> 103, I’j> Carn Yol I, Iiwxip’ion-., No 2 

J Hyderabad AndncoJogunl , -cric<, No 12, Tn*crij>tion No 2 
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( = town) and tlrtha ( = holy place). This is unwarranted, because Kopana was 
both Hr and tlrtha combined into one, and there is no reason to believe that such 
a distinction ever existed. Secondly,'the word ihlu m the same line has been 
translated as ‘having alighted.’ This is obviously wrong, because, the sense ‘to 
alight’ is conveyed by the root ili and not by il. Here the form ihlu is clearly 
derived from the root ir meaning ‘to stay, to reside’ and any number of instances 
of the phonetic transformation of r into l can be cited from the epigraphical 
sources of the period. 

Now we go to the word mudipidar, which has been translated as 
‘completed the (vrata)’in the publication. This does not hit the mark preci¬ 
sely. The root mudipu is often rendered to mean ‘ to expire, to end one’s life, 
etc. The idea of death is more prominent m the expression than the idea of 
completion of the vow. This word occurs more commonly in the Jaina terminology 
and it has acquired a special significance of its own. Consequently, the word has 
assumed the nature of a Jama technical term. The basic root is mudi and mudipu 
is its causal form with the suffix pu added on to it, on the analogy of the roots ati-pu, 
tiji-pu, etc. This root has its parallels m the other sister languages of the 
Dravidian group, viz., Tamil and Telugu The root both in its piimitive as well 
as causal form generally means ‘to end’ But according to the Jama 
religious convention it is not meiely ‘ending or dying.’ The expression is used 
to denote the death of a devout follower of the Jaina faith, who voluntarily 
undertakes a solemn vow to end his life by fasting so that he might free him¬ 
self once for all from the bonds of karma and thus accomplish his object by this 
act of self-denial. So, we shall be neaier the mark if we translate the word 
mudipidar as ‘attained final emancipation’ The solemn vow according to the 
Jama religious vocabulary is called samnyasana (14). It is also known as 
sallelhana and samadhi-marana. 

On account of the highly poetic idea conceived m it, the last vers 6 
deserves our special appreciation. Herein Sarvanandi is compared and contra¬ 
sted with Indra, the god of clouds and ram. By means of the material clouds 
Indra cools the heat of summer for the time being. But here is our Sarvanandi 
who, by his subtle and immaculate spiritual teachings and practices, perpetually 
quenches the heat of sinful actions. How unique is his personality 1 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [i*] Sri-'Saka-varisha entunura muraneya varisa- 

2 daDdu Kundakund-anvayada Ekachattugada-bhatarara sishyar 

3 Sri* Sarvvanandi-bhatarar = ill=ildu urggan = tirtthakad=upa- 

karigal = agi 

4 pala-kalan = tapam-geydu sa(sam)nyasanan -nontu mudipidar [ll ‘] 
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5 Anavarato-£ristLa-duna-pravirnala-chriritia-joladhoi7n£ = ehitiam [i* ] 

6 durita-nidagha-vighltam kuryyat-su (ch chliri)-Saivvanandfndtah u 
Mamgalam [ t* ] 

Translation 

Lines 1-4 Hail! In the glouous Saka year, eight hundLod and 
three, the illustuous teacher SaLvanandr Bhataia, disciple of Ekachaitugada- 
Bhaiara, of the Kundakunda lineige, having stayed heic and gtaciously 
imparted the teachings of the holy doctnne to the residents of the town and 
after practising austerities for a considerable time, attained final emanci¬ 
pation by the vow of Samnyasana. 

Lines 5-G May this India, the illustrious sage Sarvanandi, destroy 
in a miraculous rnannei the heat of summer, namely, the sinful actions, by means 
of the clouds which ate his immaculate practices, intensely purified by the 
incessant teaching of the holy scnptuies ! May it be auspicious 1 

INSCRIPTION No. 20 
(Found on a Hill-top at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered on the top of a lull in the mountain 
range near Kopbal This hill is populaily known as Pallakki Gundu or 
Palanquin Boulder on account of a boulder shaped like a palanquin suimount- 
ing it It was on this same lock and by the side of the present inscription 
that a Minor Bock Edict of Asoka was discovered 3 Two foot-maiks aic 
carved out on the same lock near the present epigiaph 

The epigraph consists of only two lines of writing It is incised 
in Kannada scupt The language of the lecord is Kannada The engraver 
does not seem to have had proper training, since he has betrayed his lgno- 
lance by committing mistakes even in the few syllables of this brief recoid 
The akshaia does not bear tuces of length and so it is better to read it 
as such though wLongly loi In. The inscription slates that the foot (= feet), 
that rs to say, the foot-marks of the teacher Jata-Singanaudi were carved 
out by Chavayya. It is quite plain that the foot-marks lcfeiied to m the 
record me those found near the inscription noticed above. 

The epigiaph is not dated The only means by winch we can 
assign a date to it, though approximately, is the evidence of palaeo¬ 
graphy On this ground we can place the inscription roughly in the 
10th century ad. 

It is a common praettee m this country to piemenc the memorv 
of the levered personages, particularly the spiritual teacherm the 
fmm of their foolmaiks. These figures aie assumed to represent the 
sacred feet of those woitlne c and aie woidnpped a' U hv then 

I Bvd Arch Scrus, No JO. 
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disciples and devotees. Such foot-marks are generally carved at the spot 
where the revered persons spent a part or last moments of their life; and 
inscriptions furnishing details regarding them are incised nearby. This 
is one way of celebrating the memory of the deceased among the followers 
of the Jaina faith also and such memorials are termed the Nishidhis. 1 
Thus it becomes clear that the foot-marks on the hill described above perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of the teacher Jata-Singanandi who seems have passed 
away on the hill, under the vow of Sallckhana according to the Jaina 
religious custom. Chavayya 2 who engraved these foot-marks must have been 
a disciple or devotee of the teacher. 

Now who is this Jata-Singanandi 2 4 An eminent teacher and scholar 
who is variously styled Jat-ila, Jatacharya and Jata-Simhanandi is known from 
literary sources in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada languages. He is the 
author of a Sanskrit poetical work composed in the classical style, named 
Varangaeharitam. This work has been lately edited and published by Dr. A. N. 
XJpadhye. It is very likely that Jata-Singanandi of our epigraph is identical 
with the teacher Jata-Simhanandi of the literary fame. 

But this proposed identification presents one great difficulty and 
it is the chronological disparity. It is proved on substantial grounds 
that the author Jata-Simhanandi must have lived by the 7th century A. D . 8 
But, as seen above, we can not assign a date earlier than the 10th century 
A. d. to Jata-Singanandi of this inscription. Still there is a way out of this 
difficulty as suggested by the learned editor. It is to assume that the memory 
of the spot where the preceptor Jata-Simhanandi breathed his last on the 
sacred hills of Kopbal was preserved in tradition by the succeeding generations 
and that a later devotee of the teacher desirous of setting up a memento m his 
name incised the foot-marks as well as the inscription on the hill. 4 

TEST 

1 Jata (a)-Simganamdi acharyyara padava 

2 Chavayyam madisidam [ \\ 11 ] 

Translation 

This foot, i. e., foot marks, of the teacher Jata-Singanandi, was 
Caused to be made by Chavayya. 

1 Ann. Bh Or Res Inst, Vol XIV, p 264. 

2 This n&me might be an abbreviation of Chavundayya. 

3 Varangaeharitam, Intro p. 22. 

4 Ibid, p 23. 
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INSCRIPTION No. 21 
(Found in the Fort-v.aH at Kopbal) 

This insciiption was traced below an image at Kopbal It was 
a loose image of a Jaina ascetic seated m the Padmlsana posture, carved 
out on a rectangular slab of black stone The image was built into the wall 
of a bastion of the foit neai the well known as Danakana Bdvi Similar 
pieces of stone bearing msciiptions were found to have been built into 
the same sector of the fort wall But as these recoids were inaccessible 
nothing could be made out about them. 

It was a general practice with the builders of Jaina temples to 
set up'the image of a seated Jaina ascetic at the top of the mam entrance 
of the Jaina sanctuary. This was evidently intended to serve the lcligious 
as well as architectural purpose This idol represents the Jaina ideal of life 
and is symbolic of the faith. The figme is identified with the Jina and the 
piece of sculpture is paiticulaily known as the Jma-bimba. Tradition confirmed 
by recent discovenes testifies to the existence of a laige numbei of Jaina 
temples in the ancient town of Kopb il. So it would be reasonable to surmise 
that the piece of sculpture bearing the present inscription embellished 
one of these temples Subsequently, when lum and devastation visited this 
place, this stray piece of sculpture appears to have been utilised in the 
construction of the fort. It was a sheer chance that the sculpture with its 
inscription was conspicuously preserved till the present day. 

The epigraph consists of a single line Its alphabet is Kannada 
The characters winch are neatly carved belong to the 10th century a d 
The language is Sansknt. The inscription purports to lecord an obeisance to 
the Jiua-bimba or the figure of Loid Jina 

TEXT 

1 Om Jma-bimbaya namah [i * ] 

Translation 

Om 1 Obeisance to the image of Loid Jina» 

INSCRIPTION No. 22 
(Found m a Care at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered m a cave in the hills of Kopbal 
The ca\e is situated towards the south of the Pnllakki Gugidu of inscription 
No. 20. The epigraph is engraved on the rocky wall of the cave facing its 
enhance. The lecord consists of eleven lines of winch the first eight lines 

arc oi almost equal length and the last three a bit longer. This lack 
14 
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of uniformity in the engraving 'may be attributed to the rugged and uneven 
surface of the rock. - * s 


The’ epigraph is engraved in characters of about the 11th century 
a. m., and they exhibit slightly archaic traits. The script and the language 
are Kannada. The composition is partly prose and partly .verse. The ortho¬ 
graphical convention of doubling the consonant in a conjunct letter after r is 
strictly adhered to. Preference is shown to the nasal member of the 
class over anusvara, which, as observed in the case of inscription No 19, is 
an earlier trend in orthography. The following are. some instances to the 
point Simhanandi, 1.2, band = imgim-, J. 5, 1.7; munlndrar , 1.9, = ingini-, 
1. 10; Sdntmdtka, 1. 11. Dental n is substituted for its cerebral counterpart 
while reduplicating the latter, e. g., annanurii in 11. 2 and 3. The root 
negal should really end m the Dravidian l. This position is correctly 
maintained m the present record. But it may be noted in this context that 
this root has almost invariably lost its original form, and is consistently 
written as negal in almost all the other inscriptions under study 'and 
elsewhere also m the epigraphical records ranging from the 11th century 
onwards. We may note the earlier verbal forms ending m or in sadhisidor (1. 2) 
and geydor (1. 3). The past participle form ilda in 1. 4, derived from the root 
ir , may be noted in this inscription also. The record is almost free from 
mistakes with the exception of the word pratishfe in 1. 11. Simhanandi is 
written as Simhanandi also (1. 5 ) 

The epigraph commences straightway with the mention of the 
first year of the reign of the illustrious king Vikramaditya, Next we are 
informed that the reveied teacher Simhanandi who was on fast for one 
month under the vow of Sallekbana attained consummation, that is to say, 
passed away. Five disciples whose names are specified, attended to Ins 
funeral ceremony. Then comes Kalyanaklrti who, in all likelihood, was 
the properly initiated and direct disciple of the deceased monk. To 
perpetuate the sacred memory of his teacher he erected a templo 011 
the spot where Simhanandi breathed his last. He also had this inscrip¬ 
tion engraved. The record gives' some 1 details regarding the monastic 
order of Simhanandi and mentions the names of a few members of this 
line. The last part of the inscription pays compliments to Kalyapakirti and 
mentions his meritorious acts. 


11 > j / t i 5 * ^ ’ 11 .i* 

Now let ,,us review the contents ,of the inscription critically 111 
larger details Considering all possibilities and the. evidence of palaeography 
11 <particular, <Viikramaditya whose. reign the epigraph;refers itself to, might 
'Wkramaditya-' V of the Western Chalukya house of Kalyaga. ■ He ruled 
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fLom a d. 1008 lo 1015, and as the reeoid refers to the first j T ear of his reign, 
it may be assigned approximately to a. d. 1008. 

Though the record is not quite explicit on the point, thcie seems 
to be little doubt regarding the spiritual order of the teacher Simhanandi 
He belonged to the Desiga gana and Kondakunda anvaya It is known that 
the Desiga gana was a section of the Mida Samgha We may again note 
here the laconic nature of the epigraph in furnishing not all the details 
as regards the lineage of the teacher. This may be due to the fact that 
such a convention had not yet fully evolved as we find it in the latei 
period. The inscription mentions the names of five teachers who evidently 
belonged to the spiritual lineage of Simhanandi and weie Ins piedecessoLS of 
eminence It is not clear if a direct succession m respect of them is meant heie 
The names of the teachers as furnished by the lecord, including Simhahandi 
and Kalyanaklrti are as follows. 1) Ravichandrachfirya, 2) Gunasagaia; 

3) Gunachandra; 4) Abhayonandi, 5) Maghanandi; 6) Simhanandi, and 
7) Kalyanaklrti From the high tubute paid to his memory in the cpigiaph, 
Simhanandi appears to have been a sage of great renown. He does not seem to 
have been a resident of the place and associated with any local monastery. The 
reeoid specifically states that he came to the holy place and practised 
austerities So he must have been an outsider like Sarvanandi of inscription 
No. 19. Like many other preceptors he must have sought fulfilment of the great 

ambition of his life, viz, freedom from physical bondage, m relinquishing 
his mortal coil m this supremely holy place. 

It is worth noting m this context that a good number of sculptures 
commemorating the demise of Jaina aspirants in this sacred place are found 
carved on the rock of the Gavimath hill and other places. All of them do not 
bear inscriptions Still the testimony aflorded by such Nislndhis is valuable 
for assessing the importance of the place. 

The epigraph does not disclose in clear terms the relationship 
of Kalyaijakiiti with Simhanandi. But we shall be justified in assuming 
that the foirner was the disciple of the latter. Kalyanaklrti appears to 
have been an eminent divine and influential monk He does not seem 
to have been present on the spot at the time of his master’s demise 
But arriving there later he acquitted himself creditably It was he who 
was responsible for the construction of the Jaina temple m honour of his 
preceptor and the setting up of this memorial inscuption. Tiie temple was 
elected on the spot where Simhanandi breathed his last Kalyanaklrti had 
ah early earned a good name and gratitude from the follow eis of the faith for 
having installed an excellent image of Loid Jma at Bichchukunde He 
was associated with the Jama temple of N.lgadCva, posdbly at Bichchukunde 
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which appears to have been under his charge.' The last verse of the 
inscription further speaks of the installation of the image - of bantinatha at 
Bichchukunde. It is not clear if this installation is identical with the one 
alluded to .before. It is likely that both the statements refer to one and 
the same event, because of the plaoe where the installation took place 
being identical. Lastly, we may note the characteristic manner in which the 
Nishidhi memorial was set up for Simhanandi, viz., by erecting a temple on the 
spot where he passed away. . , t 

L The five disciples of Simhanandi who attended to the obsequies of 

the teacher aie these. Simhanandi-amia, Matisagara-anna Naralokamitra, 
Brahmachari-anna and Svamikumara. From the suffix anna (brother) and 
kumara (junior) figuring in the names, they appear to have been junior members 
of the order under probation. The supplementary place accorded to Svamikumara 
m the statement seems to indicate his secondary r61e m the affair. 

Though devoid of poetic merit, the epigraph merits consideration as 
a piece of literary composition. The first three lines of the inscription are 
in prose and the rest of the epigraph is in verse. The metrical portion of 
the record contains six stanzas. 3 Five of these are in the Kanda metre, and 
the remaining one which is the third iD order, is in the Mattebhavikridita 
metre 2 The honorific suffix tammadigal , meaning ‘His Holiness’, applied 
to Simhanandi, is not commonly met with in the Kannada epigraphs. The 
more familiar expression used in such contexts is guruvadigaj* Tammadigal 
however, appears to have been more familiar in Tamil parts. Ingmi-marana 
or Ihgita-marana is a variety of the familiar vow of Samnyasana also known as 
Sallekhana or Samadhimarana 4 Etymologically, it may be derived from the 
Sanskrit root mg, meaning ‘to desire 5 . The expression fittingly characterises 
the observance, for the person who undertakes it, does so out of his volition. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti [ P] Sri-Vikramadityana prathama-rajyadolu Sii-Simhanaildl 
tammadigal imginl-marana[ dol=a ]- ' 

> 2 ondu timgalim sadhisi[ do]r [ i* ] Sii-Simhana[ndi]-annanumMatisagara 

annanun = Nara o- - 1 

3 kamitranum Brahmachan-annaUum halvarum vinayam-ge[ ydo ]r [Sv 

ami ] kumaranum i " 

4 Posatu Jinabimbamam pujise divijar = bBichchukundeyol = mri[ si l ja Jg a ' 
kk = esed = i da Nagadevana basadiyaKa- 

1 Tbe editor of the Kannada Inscriptions of^Kopbal has noticed only five stanzas. 

" ^ The editor of the above publication "wrongly names the metre as ^ardulavikrldita. 

3 hip Carn., Vol II, Nos 24-5, 33-4, etc. 

4 Tarangacharitram, Intro p. 22, n. 2. 
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5 lyanakirttr klrttige nontam it [ 1* ] 0 gnhan im = o nil i[ sidan = u ]ttuni- 
g.l[ (In ]ya mege Simhanondyacharyyam band = lmgim-mnra- 

G nam-geydod = asamgade KalyanaMrtti Jma^asanamam u [2* ] Moda- 
limd = imt = alavatta Dosiga-gana-Sri Kondakundanva[ y-a ]- 

7 spadam = achaiyyar = avaryya-viryyar = anagha[ r“ ] Chandiayanadhi- 
sar = o[ pp-o ]dav-ild = ant = avanm bahkke palarum 

8 karma-kshayam-geydar = avudan = embem ba ik = itta sanda RaviclnndL- 
acharyyarind ==olryol n [ 3^ ] Guna- 

9 sagara-mumpatigal Gunaehandra-mumndrar = Abhayanandi-munindrar = 
ggana-dipakar = emsida Maghanandigal nega dar = I-ba[ li ]-kra- 

10 madindam [ || ] [ 4*" ] Kadu-tapam = mgint-maranadol = odalam tave nontu 
Simhanandyacharyyar mudipid = edeyol bedemgam padedue madisi Jinendta- 
chartyalayamam [ il 5 " ] 

11 Atisayade Santinatbana pratrsb.te( the )yam Bicbcbuku[ nde ]yol madi 
mabonnata-dhaimma karyyadim vasumatiyol Kalyapaklrtti-mumpar ne- 
galdar [ ll q ] 

Translation 

Lines 1-3. Hail 1 In tbe first year of tbe illustrious king Yikramadi- 
tya, His Holiness tbe illustrious Simhanandi attained tbe fulfilment of the 
vow of Voluntary Death which be piactised foi one month 

Tbe illustrious brother Simhanandi, brother Matisagaia Naialokamitia 
and brother Bi ahmachari performed the funeral ceremony. Svamikumaia was 
also there. 

Veise 1 Kalyanaklrti of Nagadevas Basadi deseives all piaise in 
the matter—Kalyanaklrti who had aheady distinguished himself having installed 
at Biclicliukunde a unique image of Loid Jina, an object of adoration to 
the gods 

Verse 2. Oh 1 how marvellous is the achievement of Kalyanaklrti 
who set up this memorial lecord of Lord Jma m honour of the great teacher 
Simhanandi whorepaued to the summit of this lofty mountain and attained 
Ins end under the vow of Voluntary Death renouncing ei erythmg. 

Yeises 3-4. In the Desiga gana formulated of yore and m the lineage 
of Kondakunda, resplendent were those early divines, unsurpassed in prowess, 
free from sms and ad?pt m the piactice of the vow of Chandriyana Subse¬ 
quently, a good many ascetics following their example destroyed the bondage 
of kairua How can I describe it in details ? Afterwards, in their lineage 
adorned latterly by Kavichandrachaiya, the monks, Gupasagara, Gunachandra, 
Ablmynnandi and Maglianandi, the illuminator of the older, distinguished 
themselves in succession. 
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Verses 5-6. The great monk Kalyiinaklrti earned renown in the 
world by his supremely righteous performances, having constructed a splendid 
temple in honour of Lord Jina on the spot where the sage Simhanandi 
attained final emancipation by wearing away the body under the rigorous 
austerities of r Voluntary Death, and having installed m a marvellous manner 

the image of Santinatha at Bichchukunde. - ! 

, ! 

INSCRIPTION No. 23 

, , „ (Found on a pedestal at Kopbal) 

This inscription was noticed on a mutilated stone pedestal of an image 
at Kopbal. The pedestal was lying near the well, known as Dai?akana Bavi, 
in the fort area.’ The image was missing and so it was not possible to ascertain 
its precise nature. The inscription is damaged and some of the letters have 
been irrevocably lost. The available poTtion of the epigraph consists of 
three lines, which are carved in tiny handsome alphabet. 

The characters are Kannada and the language is Sanskrit. The 
inscription contains no date; but it might be assigned approximately to the 
11th century A; d. on palaeographieal considerations. 

~, j p i 

The record is a label inscription. It purports to be that the image 
was a gift to the Jaina temple named Kuga Jmalaya. The gift seems 
to have 1 been made by one [Majchideva in memory and for the merit of 
the deceased [Sa]maraya who was most probably the formers father. 

At the end of the epigraph is engraved the expression, ‘Par^va. 
This term evidently is an abbreviation of Par^vanatha, the name of a 
Tlrthankara. Prom this we might infer that the pedestal belongs to the lost 
image of Par^vanatha. This image might have been one of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, which were installed m the Kusa Jinalaya This surmise 
is further supported by the next inscription which m the same manner seems 
to refer’ to another Tlrthankara, Chandraprabha. 

i i > i 1 

, TEXT , , 

1 --.devadi-sadrupam [Mat] chide vena ka[ri]. ., n 1 

2 ....[Sa]maraya-paroksha-ya[3o].... 

■ 3 ....Ku^a-jinalaye ll Pa[r£va] u > 

) 

r f Translation 

j This original and true form of the god.was caused to be made 

by [Ma]chideva, (for being installed) m the Ku£a Jmalaya in memory and 
for the merit of [ Sa Jnaraya. (This is) Pa [r£va ]. 
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INSCRIPTION No. 25 
(Found on a pedestal at Kopbal) 

This inscription was observed on another mutilated stone pedestal 
of an image at Kopbal The pedestal was lying in the same place where 
the pedestal containing the foregoing inscription was discovered As m the 
former case, the image set up on this pedestal also was missing This 
epigiaph is more damaged than the pievious one and many of the letteis 
have been nievoeably lost Tlnee lines could be traced in the available 
portion of the epigiaph which is engraved in tiny handsome alphabet, identical 
with that of the other epigraph noticed just befoie The diameters of the 
recoid aie Kannada and the language Sansknt The inscription contains no 
date, but it might be ascribed approximately to the 11th century a. d on 
palaeogiaphical consideiations It may be further seen that even the contents 
of the piesent inscription aie almost the same as those of the piecedmg 
epigiaph Thus it appears that both these pieces of sculptuie weie piepaied 
simultaneously as a gift to the same temple by the same donor and theii 
labels engiaved by the same engiaver. 

As stated above the lecoid is moie mutilated than the pievious one. 
But with the help of its twin we can find out its purport. It seems to 
register the gift of the image to the Kus'a Jinalaya in memoiy and for 
the merit of [Sa]maraya. The donor might have been the same person 
[ Mu.Jchidova. There aie traces of the letters f piabha’ at the end of the 
third line. This might be a lemnant of the efiaced name Chaudrapiabha In 
that case the lost image might be that of ChandLaprabha Tiithankara 
which along with the images of other Tuthankaias might have been installed 
in the Kus'a Jmfdaya. 

TEXT 

1 ,...devu. diupam. 

2 . [ Sa ]maraya-paio. 

3 . . Ku§a-jmalaye . prabha 

Translation 

This . tiue foim of the god... (was caused to be made).(for 

being installed) m the Kus'a Jinalaya..m memoiy of. .. [S.1 jtnarfiyn. 

(This is) [Chandra] prabha 

INSCRIPTION NO. 25 

(Found on a pedestal at Kopbal) 

This inscription wa^ discoveied on a stone pedestal of a mutilated 
Jama image at Kopbal The pedestal was lying in the ditch near the well, 
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known as Danakana Bavi, in the fort area. No part of the mutilated image 
which surmounted the pedestal could be traced. So we are not in a position 
to' say anything regarding the nature of the image except that it was seated 
in the Padmasana posture. 

i u v * i 

r,,« The epigraph is in a fair state of preservation inspite of its having 
been roughly handled. It consists of two lines. The characters and the language 
are both Kannada. The inscription mentions no date; but it can approximately 
be ascribed to the 11-1 2th century a. d. on considerations of palaeography. 

The epigraph contains the following information The image in 
questioni was installed in the shrine of Pusbpadanta Ththankara, which was 
associated with the Mula Samgha and Balakara gapa. The sculpture was made 
by Samsaja, son of Bommisa. Balakara gapa is evidently the Balatkara gana. 
The two names Bommisa and Samsaja and particularly the expression ‘made’ 
in the statement of the lecord 1 point to the fact that Samsaja might have 
been the sculptor-donor of the image, who not only executed it but dedicated 
it to the said temple. 

Brief though the inscription, it is profoundly significant in that it 
furnishes, in the first instance, direct confirmatory evidence on the existence of 
manifold religious institutions mthis sovereign centre of Jainism. A local tiadition 
asserts that KopbaL contained an immensely large number of Jaina temples. This 
tradition finds its support from an allusion in the epigraphical sources also. An 
inscription fiom Sravapa Belgola 2 of the 12th eentuLy a. d. informs us that there 
were twentyfour Jinamum-samghas m Kopapa. We might interpret these 
mum-samghas or monastic organisations with reference to the several ascetic 
sections or groups, such as the Samgha, gana and gachchha into which the Jama 
church was divided. 8 The present epigraph offers a concrete instance to the 
point. While specifying pointedly that the temple to which the image in 
question was dedicated, belonged to the Mula Samgha and Balatkara gapa, it 
helps us to believe in the existence of similar shrines owned, by other 
Samghas and gapas also. 


2 

3 


The more familiar expression m such contexts is the phrase ‘caused to be made’, when the 
dohor gets the image made by the sculptor and has the label engraved on its pedestal. 

Ep CJarn,, Yol II, No. 345 1 1 ' ' ■ , , 

According to an inscription from the Shimoga Dt there lived m Kopana m the first part 
of the 12th century a d an eminent preceptor named Yaddacharya Yratipati who belongs 
to the Mula Samgha, Kundakunda" anvaya and Kranur gana The record tells us that he 
was more renowned than Nemideva (i e, probably Nemichandra, the guru of Chavunda- 
r&ya) Unfortunately no more .details,are available about the preceptor Yaddacharya o 
Ivopnna who had attained such high reputation among the followers of the fait, see p 
Carn,, Yol. YII, Sh. No. 64, Vol II, Intro, pp 14, 25, etc 
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Flora the expression satidha, which conveys the seme of n dignified 
skucture, used to describe the shrine of Pu^hpndanta Tirthankmu, it appears 
to have been a magnificent edifice We do not know if the lost sculptaie in 
question occupied the place of the central oi mam image m the sanctuaiy or 
served the subsidiary role as it was the practice to install the images of other 
deities by the side of the main deity in the same temple. 

TEST 

1 Sri-Mula-Saratgha*] 1 2 da Balakara-gafna^Jda 5 
PUBhpadamta-tir tthamka- 

2 ra saudadah Bommi[sa ]-maga Srimsaja 
madida pratime [ll *] 

Translation 

This image was prepared by Samsnja, son of Bommisa (for installa¬ 
tion ) in the mansion of Pushpadanta Tirthankara, owned by the Balakara gnpa 
of the illustrious Mula Samgha, 

INSCRIPTION No. 26 
(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal) 

This inscription was noticed on a rock of the hill adjacent to the fort 
area at Kopbal. It is incised on the southern side of the gorge known as 
Chandramana Gudda (or the Hill of Chandrama). The epigraph is situated 
about a few yards higher up on the same lock on which the inscription No. 19 
is carved. The epigraph is associated with some carvings which meiit our 
attention. 

The carvings comprise the following scenes depicted on the lock 
close to the left of the inscription. The scenes aie set up in two parallel columns 
of representation. In the upper panel of the first column immediately to the 
left of the epigraph is carved the standing figure of a Tlrthankara with the 
triple umbrella at the top and a fly-whisk on either side. The lower panel below 
this contains the figures of a teacher and two disciples The teacher is holding 
in his hand a book of palm leaves, which evidently indicates his act of pleaching 
the holy doctrine from the scriptures. In the lower panel of the adjacent left 
hand column the same scene of the teacher and two disciples is repeated. 
In the panel above this m the same column we see a teacher m standing pasture. 
The figure is plain and without decoration, 3 

1 Here the serib* appear? to have used the abbreviation', for and fa for 

2 Seo Hyderabad Archaeologicnl Series, JS’o 12, plate I,* 
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Now the first column, I think, portrays the general feature of the 
Jama faith as promulgated by the Tirthankaras and expounded by the monastic 
order of monks The second column has, its bearing on the specific personages 
figuring in the epigraph. The epigraph speaks of the teacher ChandrasSna and 
his lay disciple Chandappa. The plain standing figure m the up[ er panel might 
be the teacher imparting religious instruction ' 

The epigraph is somewhat worn out on account of long exposure to the 
sun and ram, and as the letters are not deeply incised, it does not yield faithful 
impressions. The inscription is brief consisting of five short lines of writing 
Its script and language are Kannada. The characters evince slightly later 
tendency. The record is not dated, but we might ascribe it approximately to 
the 13th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. Its object) is to record 
the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial in honour of the deceased Guddagala 
Chandappa, a lay disciple of Chandrasenadeva and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Kopana. 

It may be noted in this connection that my reading of the text of the 
record materially differs fiom that of the editor of ‘ The Kannada Inscriptions of 
Kopbal.’ 1 I have read the name of the deceased person as Guddagala 
Chamdappa, whereas the editor reads it as Gurugala Bhamdappa. I have 
examined the inscription in situ and see more justification in the reading 
given here. 

Another consideration incidentally points to the correctness of my 
reading As remarked m the introduction of inscription No. 19, the gorge 
or the hill which contains some of these inscriptions is traditionally known 
as Chandramana Gudda, and the rock in paticular containing this epigiaph 
is called Chandramana JBandi. These names are suggestive and' indicate 
that they might ’ have been derived from the association of the locality with 
an individual named Chandiama or Chandra. This Chandra may be< easily 
identified with Chandappa of the present epigraph. This Chandappa, we may 
further note, was a resident of the place and might have been well-known „in 
his time among the Jama inhabitants of the town by his devotion .to the; 
faith and as a disciple of the reputed teacher Chandrasena, <• He seems to 
have .attained final emancipation by observing the vow of SaHekhana, under; 
the instructions of the teacher, either m the gorge or more likely, on 
the hill-rock where the present inscription is engraved. . Memorable as. the 
event, was, it was preserved m tradition, by the .townfolk even during 
the time of the succeeding generations, * and the hill area and the .rock wexe. 
commonly associated with the name of the religious martyr. 

1 Hyderabad Archaeological Senes, No. 12, p 6, , t ,; 
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No details, however, are forthcoming in regard to this Guddagahi 
Chandappa or the teacher Chnndrasena As stited befoie, the mseuption 
speaks of the setting up of the Nislndki memoiial Heie in this ca^e, and 
m a few otlieis which we shill presently examine, ihe expression Xishulhi 
refers to the inscription itsell, and this may be taken as a kind of memorial, 
for, apart ftom the present leeoid and except for the carvings described 
above, no relic of a sti ucture or any construction could be tiaced on ihe hill 
,01 m the vicinity. 

Another important aspect of the inscription lies in its reference to the 
ancient name of the place itself Though modern Kopbal has been identified 
with ancient ICopana, on the strength of a volume of circumstantial evidence, 
this record constitutes the only piece of authentic epigiaphical document 
hailing from the same locality that attests the seal of absolute confirmation on 
the issue. 

TEXT 

1 Sri-Kopanada ’ 

2 Chamdrasena-deva- 

3 ra gudda Guda( dd )gala 

4 Chamdappana m- 

5 sidhi [ n* ] 

Translation 

This is the memorial set up m honour of the late Guddagala Chamda- 
ppa, a lay disciple of the teacher Chamdrasenadeva and a resident of the illus¬ 
trious town of Kopana. 

INSCRIPTION No. 27 
(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal) 

This inscription was found on a rock of the hill adjacent to the foit 
area at Kopbal It is incised at a distance of a few yards away from the 
previous inscription (No. 26) The epigiaph is worn out on account of long 
exposure to-the sun and rain and ouly f lint traces of the writing have been 
preserved. 

The record is brief comprising six short lines. It is engraved in the 
Kannada alphabet and tne language also is Kannada The characters bear the 
stamp of a later period. The epigiaph contains no date, but we might ascube 
it to the 13th century a d , judging by the standards of palaeography. 
The purpose of the record is to perpetuate the memory of a poison named 
Parana who died according to the Jaina lehgious rite ot S'd’ekhunu. Parana 
was a lay disciple of a divine who belonged to the .MG’a Sumgha and Sena g.ma 
The name of the teacher is lost The epigraph seems to contain a few more 
detail* m toga id to the deceased person, but they are not leg.ble 
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T The editor of' The Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal’ has made out the 
record almost completely. According to his reading the following additional 
information could be gathered about Payana. He was^ pattanc^smmi or chief 
of the town assembly and the son of Chokka 1 Vodeya Nakisetti. 

The inscription avers that it is the Nishidhi of Payana. As in the 
previous case, there is no indication in the present instance also to assume that 
the expression Nishidhi refers to any construction or even representation on or 
near the spot of the epigraph. So we have to interpret the expression with 
reference to the inscription itself which is both an epitaph and a memorial in 
the name of the deceased. 

TEST 

1 Srimatu [ Mula-sam]gha 

2 Sena-gana .deva-bhata(ta)ra~ 

3 ra.gudda .... 

4 de.[se]ttiya maga 

5 .[Paya]- 

6 nana nishidhi [ u* ] 

Translation 

This is the Nishidhi (memorial) set up in honour of the late Payana... 

the son of.setti, a lay disciple..deva-bhatara belonging to the illustrious 

Mula Sarhgha and Sena gana. 

INSCRIPTION NO. 28 
(Found in a Temple at Kopbal) 

This inscription was found incised on a slab of stone in the Neminatha 
Basadi in the fort area at Kopbal. The slab was built into the pavement of 
the temple. It is not known where the inscribed slab was kept originally. But 
it is obvious that it was somehow displaced from its original position and very 
roughly handled. The renovation of the temple seems to have taken place some 
time ago. On this occasion or even before, the slab was removed and put into 
service for the new construction. The persons who were responsible for the 
renovation were too ignorant or callous to notice the writing on the stone. The 
mason’s hammer had its own role to play m the act of vandalism. As a result of 

all these unhappy vicissitudes the epigraph is miserably mutilated and woefully 
worn out for the most part of it. 

The extant portion of the slab measures 38 inches in length and 22 
inches in breadth. It contains about 61 lines of writing. These lines could be 
counted from the traces of letters left over at the extremities though most of 
the middle portion of the record is entirely effaced, obviously on account of its 
being fr equently trampled down by the devotees visiting the t emple. _ 

1 The came read as ‘Ohokka’ id line 3 might be ‘Okikk&\ Qp <?it, p. 7 
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The insciiption is engraved m Kannada alphabet and the characters 
are very small and well-shaped The language of the fii st 50 lines is Kannada; 
and the remaining 11 lines are composed in Sanskrit A few words here and 
there that could be deciphered with some relevancy have been picked up from 
different lines and piesented heie in the form of the te\t of the epigraph It 
goes without saying that the major portion comprising the most important items 
of the record, which must have contained valuable information about the religious 
activities rn this great centre of the Jaina faith, has been irretrievably lost. 

The text at our disposal mentions Pratapaebakravarti Simkapa. 
Simhana, as we know, was a renowned ruler of the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagin, to whose vsign the record apparently belongs. This assumption is 
supported by the date and another significant expression m the text. The date 
is the Salta year 1163 coupled with the cyclic year Saivari. The Saka year cited 
is to be taken as current and as such it agrees with the cyclic year. Its Christian 
equivalent would be a. d. 1240. The partly preserved expression dalshind£csha 
may be construed to contain a reference to the conquest of the southern territory 
by the sovereign. We know from the Haralahalli record that Simhapa conquered 
the southern country as far as the river Cauvery and planted a pillar of viotory 
on its bank. 1 

The epigraph contains other references which may be noticed here. 
The term Padmfivatl indicates most probably the Jaina Sasanadevata of 
Pai£vanatha TlithankaLa. Mention is made of the office of Raja^reshthi or 
Merchant Prince denoting the dignified designation of a member of the 
commercial organisation The phrase raja-rajat-Liripx-tafapujita seems to be a 
part of the desciiptive passage relating to the Arhat or a Tirthankara. 

The object of the epigraph appears to be to record a charitable endow¬ 
ment of land for the benefit of one of the Jmalayas of Kopbal. The gift of land 
appears to have comprised 10 mattars. The boundaries of the gift land are 
specified in detail and this poition, curiously enough, besides being in Kannada 
is lepeated m Sansknt also. Geneially speaking, even in the records composed 
in Sanskrit, the portion relating to the boundaries of the gift land is written in 
the local language so that lt.could be followed by the local authorities who were 
responsible for its preservation and maintenance. But heie the case appears to 
be rather peculiar. The lepetetion may perhaps be attributed to the idea of 
confirmation The practice seems to hrve been preialent in those days, to set 
up stones bearing the representation of the triple umbrella on the boundaries of 
a land assigned to the Jama temples. Such stonesare refened to in the inscrip¬ 
tion by the Win, mullodeiftf l r d in Kannada and dthnha-traya-}jfls?taiui in 

1 J. ]J B R Ah, Vul XV, p 3S5 
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-Sanskrit. This symbol is characteristically Jaina in conception and execution. 
Instances of this practice are found in the Tamil country also. The rivei Tunga- 
bhadra, which is a few miles away from Kopbal, seems to have been refered to 
nn the 'Context of the boundai les of the gift land. 

TEXT 


> 

... .. . Padmavatl . ... • • ...... 

. . Baja-Sreshthi-f ni ]yoga. /.. 

.'. .raja-rajat-kirlta-tata-pujita. 

bhnmganum .. . . nirupama- 

mahime .prasada-datta. 

.dakshin-a^esha. 

.Pratapa-chakravartti Simhana 

.[ S>aka-varsha ] 1163-, 

neya f Sa(Sa)rvva[rI]-samvatsarada .. 

.dhai'mma-karya-nitoittam... .. .. . , 

ghale . mattaru 10... 

.mukkodeya kal ... 

.mukkodeya kal. 

..> mukkodeya kal. 

mukkodeya kal. 

’.../. gopura-purah-s thapita-chch h a- 

tralt'raya.dakshihasyam 

didi Tumga.gulmah. 

.... 1. sthapita-chatuh-kona-£ila' i 
.prade£a-sthapita-£ila ... 


< t 

J * * i 

1 .1 Padmavatl 


Abstract of contents 


, v 4)(i ....office of Merchant Prince...a bee (in the lotus feet). 

adored by Jjhe glimmering coronets of kings .unparallelled eminence 

.... .conferred by the grace.all the southern (countries) 

• ............Simhana, paramount overlord of prowess . 

m the Saka year 1163 and the cyclic year Sarvarl.for the cbantable 

purpose...ghale. mattaru 10.stone with the figure of 

the triple umbrella ......stone with the figure of the triple umbrella .. ( . 

. stone with the figure of the triple umbrella, set up m front of the tower....*•••• 

...cluster.[Tungabhadra] towards the southern direction.,.»» 
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INSCRIPTION No 29 
(Found on a Temple-pillar at Kopbal) 

This inscription was discovered on a stone pillar of a Siva temple at 
Kopbal. The temple is situated near a well, known as Irammana B.lvi, outside 
the town and towards the south. The original place from where the pillar 
seems to have been biought over here is not known The contents of the 
epigraph reveal that it must have oiigmally belonged to a Jain temple In the 
bey-day of its gloiy this town possessed a laige number of Jama temples Bum 
and destiuction came upon this place afteiwards Dmmg these liter days of 
decline this pillar seems to have been removed from one of the 'dilapidated 
Jama temples and built into the present temple of Siva, which apparently is not 
an old construction 

The epigiaph is in a fan state of preservation and compnses twehe 
lines of writing Its script and language are Kannada It contains no 
date, but may be ascribed approximately to the 13th century a d from an exa¬ 
mination of its characters. Tlieie is not much to note on the oilhogiaphical or 
other aspects of the lecord, though the convention of doubling the consonant 
with r is met with in one or two mstances. 

The recoid is brief and thoroughly businesslike. All the foimalities 
such as the invocation, etc , usually associated with a gift document, aie safely* 
excluded The object of the epigraph is to recoid an endowment of land to 
thk Jama temple named Santaladeviyaia Basadi. The name of ihe donor, which 
is slightly damaged, appeals to be Lakhkhanaiya. He was an officer of the 
illustrious lady GauiadevI and held the office of the Steward of the Betel Bag 
The gift land appeals to have been procured fiee from all impositions by puichasc 
fiom the one Hundied and Ten Mahajanas of the place and assigned to the 
above named temple. 

These transactions involve a numbei of interesting pel sonahtb s, but 
unfortunately we are not in a position to note any historical details about them. 
Firstly, GauiadevI appears to have been a lady of some repute, who owned an officer 
like the Stewaid of the Betel Pouch Secondly, there is no indication m the 
lecoid to connect the One Hundied and Ten Mahajanas with Kopbjl But on the 
strength of cncumstantial details furnished by the epigraph we would be justified 
m presuming that they beloi ged to this veiy town Tlmdly, the mine of the 
Jama temple, which was the beneficiary of the gift is suggestive "We know 
that SantaladCvl was the name of a queen of the eminent Hoysala king 
i<hpuvardhann and she was a zealous adherent of the Jams faith It 
seems theiefore lit ely that «he might have erected a Jaine temple m tin* 

supremely holy centie of Jsmism, and the temple wc= named rfter her as 
Santalsdeviv&ra Basadi 
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After a brief statement of the gift the record proceeds to describe 
the boundaries of the gift land. In course of this description some valuable 
information is incidentally disclosed m legard to the Jaina religious institutions 
of the place. The lands belonging to the following Jama temples are mentioned 
as adjoinmg the gift land * 1) Arasiya Basadi, 2) Tirthada Basadi; 3) Timamba- 
rasiya Basadi. The names of these Jaina temples are again dignified and 
suggestive; but unfortunately we are not m a position to throw out any definite 
suggestions in respect of them The allusion to these three temples m addition 
to the one named above leaves no doubt in our mind regaiding their location and 
also the piovenance of the present inscription; for we know for certain that this 
eminent centre of the Jaina faith contained an enormously large number of Jama 
shrines and so the above-named temples must naturally have formed a few 
among them. 

We may now consider one or two words of lexical interest occurring in 
the record. The expression hattuge is used in the sense of neighbourhood or 
proximity. The word gha]e seems to denote a specific land measure, though its 
precise extent can not be ascertained. Two varieties of this specific measure are 
mentioned; one is the nllada (lengthwise) ghaje and the other agalada (breadth¬ 
wise) ghale. The word ga]e is still in vogue in some parts of Karnataka among 
the agriculturists. It denotes ‘ the work of cultivation turned out by a pair of 
yoked bullocks in one day. This word occurs in No. 28 also. 

TEXT 

1 Svasti f i^] Srlmad-Gauradeviyara Hadapada La- 

2 khkha * * ryya Samtaladeviyara basadige [Chijkko- 

3 diya holadalli muru mattaru keyya nu- 

4 ru-padimbara keyya sarvva-badha-pariharav-agi 

5 hadedu kotta sasana[ ]-a-sthalakke slrney = ent = emdade 

6 mudal = Arasiya-basadiya manyada ha- 

7 ttugeyimd = agalad ghale 14 n— badagalu Tirttha- 

8 da-basadiya bhoga-sthalada manyada hattuge- 

9 yim nllada ghale 47 paduvalu Timambarasi- 

10 ya-basadiya manyada hattugeyim badagal = agala- 

11 da ghale 14 u- temkal => Arasiya-basadiya ma- 

12 nyada mattar = ondara hattugevim nllada ghale 47 [ll*] 

Translation 

Hail 1 This is the charter of endowment of cultivable land measuring 
thr6e inattarus in the field of Chikkodi (smaller canal) made over to the 
Basadi of SantaladevI after procuring it free from all impositions from the hands 
of the One Hundred and Ten representatives of the place by Tdkhlkci[nci] ,} 'y a ’ 
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the Steward of the Betel Pouch of the illustrious Gaur.idevi. The boundaries 
of the land are as follows To the east, 14 \ breadthwise ghales in the neigh. 
bouihood of the land endowed to the Aiasiya Basadi, to the north, 47 length¬ 
wise ghales adjacent to the endowed land undeL the possession of the Tirthndu 
Basadi, to the west, breadthwise ghales towaids the noith in the vicinity of 
the endowed land owned by the Timambaiasiya Basadi, to the south, 47 
lengthwise ghales adjoining the one mattaru of endowed land belonging to the 
Arasiya Basadi. 

INSCRIPTION No. SO 
(Found on a Boulder in the Hill at Kopbal) 

This inscription was noticed on a boulder on the top of a hill neai 
Kopbal. This is removed by some distance towaids the south fLom the bouldei 
named Pallakki Gundu, the piovenance of inscription No 20 The bouldeL 
comprises one of the sides of an arch-shaped natural cavern 

Before leviewing the contents of the epigraph m detail we should 
do well to devote our attention to the illustrations found m the cavern, for these 
arc not only situated near the inscription undeL study, but are also closelv 
associated with its contents. To the left of the epigiaph is drawn a tnangulai 
niche which seems to represent a shrine Inside this tuangle is the figure of 
a Tirthankrira with the tuple umbrella oveihead, standing on a pedestal The 
symbolic pair of fly-whisks is shown on either side of the Tlrthankara outside the 
tnangle A pair of foot-maiks is also incised on the lock neaiby. All these en¬ 
gravings are of the nature of a rough sketch and there is no fineness about them. 

The inscription consists of four lines of writing, and is in a fair 
state of preservation The epigraph is lather indifferently incised and the 
letters are not neatly executed. Its scnpt is Kannada. The first line is 
written in SanskLit language, wlieieas the lemaimng thiee lines aie composed 
m Kannada No date is mentioned in the lecoid, the chaiacteis are of the 
later period, and we may asenbe the epigraph approximately to the lGth century 
a. d on palaeograplnc gLounds 

The inscription commences with an invocation to the illustrious deity 
Chhava-Chandianatha Then it states that the holy feet, that is to say, the 
ioot-maiks of the illustnous preceptor Dovcndiaklrti Bhattaraka ucie carved by 
his fnvouiite disci { le Ynrdhnmanadeva Nowin the light of these comcnts of 
the epigiaph we can lead into the representations described nbo\e Tne figure 
of the Tiithankarn inside the tnangulai mclie endertiv stands for the deitv 
Chh aya - C h and l an a th a of the inscription Tiie foot-mark? may be referred to 
those of the tenchei Devendrakliti. As discussed in connection with 
inscription No. 20, these foot-maiks must have been caived to perpetuate the 
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memory of the teacher after his demise. The monk Devendraklrti, like many of 
his class, appears to have ended his life undei the vow of Sallekhana on the parti¬ 
cular spot in this hill near Kopbal, and his sacred memory was thus. preserved, 
according to the usual custom, m the form of his foot-marks by his disciple. No 
details regarding the monk Devendraklrti or his disciple Vardhamanadeva are 
recorded in this epigraph 

Now who is this Chhaya-Chandranatha mentioned in the epigraph? 
It has been suggested in the foregoing paragraph that he might be identical 
with a Tirthankara of the Jaina pantheon. But no such name could be traced 
among the twenty four Tirthankaras known to us. Still, as Chandranatha and 
Chandraprabha are identical, we may identify Chhaya-Chandranatha with 
the Tirthankara Chandraprabha. Now, there seems to be some significance 
attached to the expression Glihdyd qualifying the name, which cannot be explained 
pioperly. We may, however, note the following points in this connection. 
A tradition is prevalent m the Jaina community of the Dharwar and Belgaum 
area in respect of the deity Chhaya-Chandranatha. This tradition points 
to the existence of an image representing this deity in the hills known as 
Chmchak Gudda about two miles away fiom Mulgund. It is reported that the 
image is carved on a rock and is clearly visible m the shadow of the rising sun. 
We may further observe m the present context the existence of a temple at 
Mulgund dedicated to Chandraprabha Tirthankara. 1 

The inscription has been published m the Kannada Inscriptions of 
Kopbal. 2 It may be seen that my reading of the text differs materially from 
that given therein. My reading is based on m situ examination of the record 
and may be claimed as being correct. The important words m the epigraph, 
viz, madiya pdda and hafyisidavu, are missing in the text of the above 
publication. In the absence of these expressions it is not possible to explain 
properly the repiesentation of the foot-marks on the rock The characters also 
are not so late as to be ascribed to the 18th century a. d. 

TEXT 

>• 

1 Srlmach-Chhaya-Chamdranatha-svaml vijayate [i 9 *] 

2 Srimad-Devemdrakirtti-bhattarakara madiya pa[da] 

3 [ a ]vara priya shi(si)[sya (shya)rum = a-]Vardhamanadevaru 

4 [ katti Jsidaru [n*] 

Translation 

Victorious is the illustrious Lord Chhaya-Chandranatha. These holy 
foot-marks of the eminent divine Devendraklrti Bhattaraka were carved out by 
his favourite disciple Vardhamanadeva 

1 Ep Ind, Vol XVI, p 54. 

2 Hyderabad Archaeologioal Series, Ho. 12, p. 8. 
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INSCRIPTION No. 31 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This and the following fourteen inscriptions were discovei ed in a cave 
in the hills near Kopbal. It is the same cave which contains the epigraph of 
Simhanandi (No. 22). All these inscriptions weie noticed on the lock forming 
the roof of the cave. The first peculiarity to be noted m respect of these 
writings is that unlike the other inscriptions discovei ed at Kopbal, they are 
such lecoids as are not incised m the rock but written on it The second 
peculiarity is the mateiial used foi this wiitmg. We do not know what it is 
precisely, but it appeals to be a kind of chemical ink or paint, white as well as 
coloured. The solution must have been so fast that it has pioved to be 
indelible even after a lapse of several centuries. The third peculiarity consists 
in their being the names of pilgrims or visitors. 

Though constituting mere names the importance of these records might 
be judged from the following observations 1) All these names indicate that 
the persons who bore them were the followers of the Jama faith 2) Some of 
these lecoids are eaily ones and may be classed with the oldest Jaina lecoids 
hitherto discovered at Kopbal 3) References to the places to which the 
visitors belonged, contained in some of these lecords, show that they came 
from far off parts and go to establish the great reputation of this holy place. 
4) Like Sarvanandi of No 19 and Simhanandi of No 22, some of the pilgrims 
seem to have spent their last days m this holy place. 

None of these recoids beais any piecise date The characters of some 
of these wiitings exhibit earlier tiaits Others aie of a slightly 7 later period 
So from the palaeographic point of view they may be ascribed approximately 
from the 10th to the 13th century a d The alphabet and the language of these 
writings is Kannada. The names given heieundei aie only a few of the larger 
number of them noticed m the cave. 


TEST 

1 Parisaklitti-devaru bamdaru [ i* ] 

Translation 

The divine Parisaklrti visited this place. 

INSCRIPTION No. 32 

(Found in a ca% e at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same lock as of the previous inscription. The 

place Ivnulnda to which Die pilgrim seems to have belonged, mijht be identified 

with modern Kaiud in the Sataia Dt . Bombay State 

* % 
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TEST 

1 Karahada Imdranagamna [ i* ] 

Translation 

Itidranaganna of Karahada (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 33 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous inscription. 
Payana appears to be a lay disciple like Indranaganna of the former record. The 
year of the visit of the pilgi im is also recorded herein. 

TEXT 

1 Payana bamdaru [ i % ] Plavamga sam [ r' ] 

Translation 

Payana visited this place in the cyclic year Plavanga 

INSCRIPTION No. 3$ 

(Found m a cave at ICopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the foregoing record. The 
pilgrim appears to be a divine like Paiisaklrti of No 31. The epithet Masopavasin, 
meaning ‘one who observed the fast of one 'month 5 is interesting. 

TEXT 

1 Masopavasi Mahanamdi [ ] 

Translation 

Mahanandi, the faster of one month (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 35 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the preceding inscription. The 
pilgrim seems to have been either a professional priest of a Jaina temple or a lay 
disciple associated with one. 

TEXT 

1 Bastiya Samtappa [i*] 

Translation 

Santappa of the Basti (Jaina temple) (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 36 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous inscription. The 
pilgrim seems to be a lay follower of the faith. 
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TEXT 

1 Chakkajiya Chamdrappa Jri*] 

Translation 

Okakkajiya Chamdrappa (visited this place) 

INSCRIPTION No. 37 
(Found m a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same lock as of the above recoid. The pilgrim 
appeals to be a lay follower of tbe faith. 

TEXT 

1 Lakhamna [ f* ] 

Translation 

Lakkanna (visited this place) 

INSCRIPTION No. 38 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was detected on the same rock as of the above recoid. The pilgrim 
may be a diviue. 

TEXT 

1 Vardhamana [i^] 

Translation 

Yardkamana (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 39 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was detected on the same lock as of the above recoid Kollapurn 
is the modern Kolhapur The actual name of the pilgrim is missing 

TEXT 

1 Kollfipurada Sobanana maga_[i*] 

Translation 

1 ... son of Sobana of Kollapura (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No 50 
(Found in a ca\e at Kopbal) 

This was discoveLed on the same lock as of the above leeord The 
pilgrim hailed fiom Temguh, which is to be identified vith the modem Tenjrah 
neai MnUthGi m the G-ulbarga Dt It may be noted that two inscriptions of 
this collection, Nos. 15-16, come from Tengali 
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TEXT 

1 Temguliya Samgappa [i # ] - 

Translation 

Samgappa of Temguli (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 51 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the above record. The pilgrim 
was a lesident of Gumdakal, which may be identified with modem Guntakal,a 
well-known Railway Junction. ; 

TEXT 

1 Gumdakalla Somigudda [ f ] 

Translation 

Somigudda of Gumdakal (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 52 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the above record. It is not 
known if the name represents a pilgrim or the place wherefrom he hailed. 

TEXT 

1 Brahmasamudra [i*] 

Translation 

Brahmasamudra ( visited this place) 

INSCRIPTION No. 53 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above record. The 
name Todaramalla is interesting. It may be either a title or a personal name. 
In case it be the latter, the person might be the pilgrim’s father. 

TEXT 

1 Todaramalla ^Narujinathanu [| # J 

Namjinatha (who bore the title or was the son of) Todaramalla 
(visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION No. 54 

(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above record. The 
inscription contains details of a date, but they are not verifiable in the absence 
of the Saka year. The pilgnm appears to be a chief of some importance. 
The title Misaragag.da borne by him figures among the titles of the members 
of Saluva dynasty of Vijayanagara at a later period. 
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TEXT 

, 1 Misaragamda Kallappa-Nayakaru [ i* ] 

2 Rakskasa-samvatsara Mfirgasirska su. 11 Gulu [U] 

TRANSLATION 

Misaragamda (manly among the manly of the moustaches) Kallappa 
Nay aka (visited this place) on Margas'irsha su. 11, Thuisday, of the cyclic 
year Rfikskasa. 

INSCRIPTION No. 55 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above lecoid. The 
pilgrim appears to be a lay follower of the faith. 

TEXT 

1 Mallaneya maga Namjarayanu [ r ] 

Translation 

Nanjaraya, the son of Mallane (visited this place). 

INSCRIPTION NO. 56 

(Found on a stone near Uppina-Betgeri) 

This inscription was discovered on a slab of stone near the village 
Uppina Betgeri. The stone was lying on the boundary of the field owned by 
the Mali Gauda (revenue official) of the village and situated about a mile and a 
half away towards the north from the locality. The details legardmg the oiigi- 
nal place of the inscription are not known. The story, however, concerning its 
later vicissitudes was reported as follows. The stone, it seems, vas lung some 
time back m a lane of the village called Hneken (big street) People held 
mysterious notions about it and believed that it was a means of finding out 
hidden treasures. Accordingly, some treasure-hunteis from the neighbouring 
villages made an attempt to steal it away While they were canning it in a 
bullock-cart at night, they were haunted by terrific apparitions. Frightened 
at this experience, they removed the stone from the cart and threw it out. 
Since then it vas lying at the very spot where I found it during my visit to the 
place as specified above But it may be seen from its contents that the main 
interest of the inscription is to recoid the gift to a Jaina temple at Kopnija or 
modern Kopbal lienee we vould be justified in assuming that the inscribed 
slab belonged originally to Kopbal only and that in the later days of decline of 
the faith, it might ha\e been somehow lemoved to Uppina Bet^eii which is 
about fifteen miles from Kopbal. At any rate, there is nothing m the record to 
trace its connection in any manner with the village of Uppina BetgCii 
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The slab is of white stone with blackish tinge. It is of medium size 
and almost square in dimensions. Contrary to the usual practice, no figures are 
carved at the top of the slab above the writing. A space of about two feet is 
left over after the termination of the record. The record consists of 26 lines 
and it is in a fair state of preservation. However a few letters are worn out 
m some places. The characters belong to the tenth century a. d. and evince 
normal modes of the period. The alphabet is Kannada which has still retained 
its archaic features. The orthographical convention of doubling the consonant 
following r m a conjunct group is observed. Almost invariably anusvara has 
given place to the nasal of the following letter. The language is Kannada 
and the composition is prose except for the last two imprecatory verses in 
Sanskrit. 

As the elaborate convention of introducing a record with the invo¬ 
cation and other formal details had not yet fully evolved at this peiiod, the 
inscription, in the manner of a number of similar epigraphs of this area, 
commences directly with the mention of the reigning king. This was the 
illustrious emperor Akalavarsha Chalake-nallata Kannaradeva. Then comes the 
date which is the Uttarayana-samkranti of the Saka year 887 and the cyclic year 
Raktakshi. After this we are introduced to a subordinate family of chiefs 
claiming^ their descent in the Yadava lineage. Next, we are told that a chief 
named Sankaraganda of this house erected a Jmalaya at Kupana and desired 
to endow land for its maintenance. The object of the document is to 
record an endowment of land for the benefit of the temple by a local chief 
named Rattayya. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the illustrious 
divine Naganandi Pandita Bhatata of the Surastha gana. 

The epigraph is highly important and a critical examination of its 
contents reveals interesting facts regarding the political and religious life 
of the region Firstly, the king Akalavarsha Kannaradeva is to be identified 
with Krishna III of the Rashtrakuta house of Malkhed. This is vouched 
by the date as well as the distinctive title, Chalake-nallata, which was 
characteristically assumed by him. 1 The Saka year 887 cited here is to 
be taken as current. In the cyclic year Raktakshi, the Uttarayana-samkranti 
occuired on Pushya ba. 2, Friday. The Christian equivalent of these details 
would be a. d. 964, December 23, Friday. In the absence of refeience to the 
week-day, the given date is not subject to closer verification. 

The record furnishes the names of six immediate ancestors of 
Sankaragapda and they are as follows Papai aja, Sankaraganda I, Appuvaraja, 
Sankhapayya, Gommarasa, Asagamarasa and Sankaraganda II. The 1^ 
named Sankaraganda II is the donor Sankaraganda. The inscription attributes 
the following titles to him. Mahasamantadhipati (supreme among thejbudatory 
1 Ep Ind, Yol. VI, p 179. 
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rulers), Jayadhira (firm m victory), Bhuvannikarama (the one Rama of this 
earth), Abhimana dhavaia (unblemished in pi.ide ), Rattain-Mci u (the Golden 
Mountain of the Rat-ta house), Raja-BhurlsLava (Bhunsiava among the rulers 
of vide reputation), Yidvishta-Narayan i (god Naiayana to the host ties), 
Satyarnava (ocean of tiuth) and Dhaima-ratnfiknia (mine of jewels in ichgion) 
These titles testify to the dignified position held by Sankaiaganda IT in the 
kingdom and also distinguish him as a gieat personality endowed with excellent 
character and religious faith. 1 

Now an attempt may be made heie to see if any further information 
could be gathered in regard to this Sankaraganda from the epigraphical or 
litdary sources, which would l^elp us to understand his personahtj* bettei Foi- 
tunately, three inscriptions which might be assigned approximately to the 
period of the present epigraph, speak of a subordinate chief named Sankara¬ 
ganda who was governing the province of Banavasi One of these is a hero- 
stone from Talagund m the Shimoga District 2 This belongs to the reign 
of Akalavarslia Kandhara Ballaba who may be identified with Knslma III 
of the Rashtrakuta line of Malkhed. Another is from Kyasanur m the 
Dharwar Dt 3 This record mentions Kandara Vallabha as the reigning king v ho 
is to be identified as befoie with the Rashtrakuta king Kiishna III. In this 
inscription Sankaraganda is addiessed as Mahasamantadhipati The thiid inscri¬ 
ption again comes from the above place and is associated with the reign 
of JKiishpa Ill’s successor Nityavaisha Khottiga 4 It may be observed 
from the above details that it is one and the same Sankaiaganda who 
figuies as the governor of the Banavasi piovmce m these three epigraphs. 
Thus we are justified m identifying Mahasamantadhipati Sankaraganda 
of our epigraph with his namesake of the above three epigiaphs, as 
the latter also bore the distinctive title Mahasamantadhipati as disclosed 
by one of the inscriptions from Kyasanur 

Three more inscriptions discovered recently in the area of the Hdngal 
taluk, Dhaiwar Dt throw welcome light on the caieer and activities of 
Sankaiagapda One from Lakshmlpur is found to be the eaihest of them 
It refeis itself to the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Indra III and infoims 
that the tract of Banavasi Twelve Thousand va* partitioned into two and 

1 In regard to the title Rattara MCru occurring in the nbo\e pm c a-ti it may noted tha* it is 
met with in an in«ti iption of the 11th century a n fro n S-undat'i in the Bckaum lb. 
It was borne by Pautna an early member of the R itt.i famJy thn* ruled n f Saundatt' 

*1 B B R A S~, Yob X, p 214 

2 kp Carn , V 0 1 VII, Sh 1S3 

3 Dp, Ind , Yol XVI, p 2S3. 

4 Ibid, p. 2Si 

a An Rep on Indian Kpjgraphy, 1917—IS, Appendix. 13, Xo. -03. 
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placed under the administration of two officers, one Bankeya and another 
Sankaraganda. This Bankeya may be identified with Bankeya II of the 
Mukula or Chellaketana family. 1 The epigraph is dated Saka 846, a mistake 
for 847, Parthiva, corresponding to a. d. 925-26. Two inscriptions from 
Havanagi 2 speak of the authority of Sankaraganda over entire Banavasi Nadu. 
In these records he is styled Mahasamantadhipati, which title is absent in 
the earlier inscription from Lakshmlpur. The epithets Jayadhira, Bhuvanai. 
karama and Abhimanadhavala are applied to Sankaraganda in the two epigraphs 
from Havanagi, one of which mentions his epithet Rattara Meru in addition. 
The Havanagi inscriptions belong to the reign of Rashtrakuta Indra III, but 
mention no specific date. 

The following facts emerge from the contents of the above epigraphs. 
The Lakshmlpur record seems to indicate that Sankaragapda commenced his 
career as a subordinate officer of Indra III sometime prior to a. d. 925-26. 
He had to collaborate, to begin with, in the administration of the Banavasi 
regio i with Bankeya, another subordinate officer of a respectable family of 
chiefs Within the next few years he was promoted to the full authority over 
the region and laised to the rank of Mahasamantadhipati. He continued in 
that office for a long time subsequently, about half a century, during the reigns 
of three successive Rashtrakuta lulers, viz, Indra III, Krishna III and 
Khottiga As a high official of the state, he seems to have utilised his vast 
resouices and influence for the promotion of the Jama faith and earned lasting 
name among its great patrons. This is gathered from the following. 

Happily Sankaraganda is known from a literary source also. In his 
work Ajitatirthakarapuranatilakam, the Kannada poet Ranna describes the 
great luminaries of his times, whose pious and philanthropic activities con¬ 
tributed to the shining glory of the Jaina faith. 8 In this context he mentions 
the following names in succession and states that each one of the successors 
excelled his or her predecessor in religious fervour. They are Butuga 
(II), Marula, 4 Nolambantaka or Marasimha, Chavundaraya, Sankaragapda 
and Attimabbe Ranna wrote his Purana in a. d. 993 when he was aged over 
forty years. So it is just likely that the poet knew Sankaragapda in his young 
age as his senior contemporary, though the latter does not seem to have lived 
by the time of the above date - We are hence justified m assuming that 
Sankaraganda of the epigraphs and his namesake of the Purapa were contem- 

1 Ind Ant,Yol XXXII, pp 224-25 

2 An Rep on Indian Epigraphy, 1949-50, Appendix B, Nos. 86 and 90 These insorip 
tions 'were copied by me m course of the epigraphical survey of the Hangal taluk. 

3 Asvasa XII, verse 9 

4 This name has been wrongly read as Mamala in the published text of the work. 
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poraneous. Judging from this contemporaneity and taking into account 
the high family, eminent position and lehgious devotion owned by the 
former it is highly probable, na}', we aie almost certain, that the two aic 
identical. 

Sankaiaganda hailed fiom a family which was of the Kashi rakfit i 
extiaction as indicated by his title Kattaia Meru A number of families asso¬ 
ciated with the Kashtiakuta lineage that were luhng m Karnataka and 
other parts of India m the mediaeval age have been discoveied hitheito Yet 
we have no means to ascertain whether Sankaiaganda was connected with 
any of the known branches. But fiom the list of his immediate ancestois given in 
the present record he seems to belong to a family that was established in Karna¬ 
taka some time ago. This family is not known so fai. By a rough calculation 
of twenty-five years per generation we may place Panaraiaja, the earliest ancestoi 
of ^ankaraganda, approximately in the fust quarter of the 9th century a. d Thus 
lie becomes a contemporary of the king Nnpatunga Amoghavarsha I of the 
main line of the Kfishtrakutas of Malkhed. 

A zealous adherent of the Jama doctiine as he was, it is in the fitness 
of things that Sankaiaganda constructed a Jama temple at Kopana, the paia. 
mount centre of Jama religion. Such an act seems to have been believed 
to be a consummation of then devotion by the followers of Jma. We have to 
note m this context the specific name of the temple which was Jayadlnia Jindlaya 
As we have observed above, JayadhTra was one of the titles borne b}* Sanka- 
raganda, so the temple was evidently named after this title of his. 

It may be seen from the above discussion that Sankaiaganda wdio was 
hi charge of the administration of the Banavasi province had no jurisdiction pro¬ 
per ovei Kopana or its adjoining area. This is why we do not see him, in spite 
of his vast resomces, make an endowment himself to the temple of Ins construc¬ 
tion He had therefore to depend upon somebody else to fulfil his meritorious 
intentions. It is foi this leason and under these circumstances that we are intio- 
duced to ageneious local chief who came forward to assist the holy cause He 
owned some estate close by in the tract of Kukkanui Thirty. Out of this private 
property he alienated three hundred mattais of land for the temple erected by 
Satikaraganda Thi^ chief was named Ko.itavva. He is not known before 
He was a scion of the Chalukya lineage and a MahaSanmnta (feudaton ruler). 
He b .ire the following titles Tejoma\a (ocean of valour), G un a sudd h a m 1 r j a 
(pure and vutuous in conduct), Pagege Balganda (a tough w.ariot to the toe), 
Nudidante Gnpda (firmly true to his voids), KntayiigagaPa (a thief of the 
righteous age) The iccoid gives the genealogy of the following five generations 
of his ancestois Guiana, K'ija, Bikkiyiuna, Sudtak.a, Gog^i, Katnyy.i. 
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The illustrious teacher Naganandi Pandita Bhatara who received the 
endowment was the disciple of Vmayanandi Siddhanta Bhatara, who in turn was 
the disciple of Siinandi Bhatara As he was to look after the management of 
the religious institution and its propelty, he appears to have been a resident of 
Kopapa and connected with a monastic establishment of the place It is stated 
that he belonged to the Suiastha gana. 1 No more details are furnished in 
regard to the spiritual lineage of the teacher. We may however note that 
Surastha or Suiastha gana which is known from many later inscriptions was 
associated with the Sena gana of Mula Samgha. 2 

The record contains the following two geographical allusions. Kupana 
in 1. 11 is obviously identical with modern Kopbal. The tract Kukkanur Thirty 
mentioned in 1. 19 comprises a subdivision of the region, Belvala Three Hundred, 
as known from other epigraphs It included thirty villages having its headquar¬ 
ters at Kukkanur This Kukkanur is represented by the present-day Kukanuru, 
a town in the Raichur Dt. 

TEXT 

1 Svasty = Akalavarshadeva Sri-Prithvi-vallabha Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesva- 

2 ra Paramabhattarakam Chalakenallataih srimat-Kannara- 
devana iajyav = 

3 uttar-ottar-abhivriddhiyim salutt-ire [r] gaka-nripa-kal-atlta- 

samvatsara-sa- 

4 tamgal 887neya Raktakshl-samvatsaram pravarttisutt-ire [i^] Yada- 

5 va-vam^adol = Panararajan=atana magam Samkaragamdan=atana 

maga- 

6 n=Appuvarajan = atana magam Samkhapayyan = atana magam Gommara- 

7 san = atana magan = Asagamarasan = atana magam [i*] Svasti samadhiga- 

8 ta-paiicha—maha^abda Mahasamamt-adhipati Jayadhlra Bhuva- 

9 naikaraman = Abhimanadhavalam Ratt.ara-[ me ]ru Baja-Bhurisrava 

Yidvi- ‘ " 

10 shta-Narayana Satyarnpavam Dharmma-ratnakaram Siimat •Dfunka* 

raga- 

11 ndarasam Kupanadol = tanna madisida Jayadhira-jmalaya-da ta- 

12 la-vuttige polanam bedidode [i*] Ghalukya-vam^adol = Govanan = a- 
tana magam Bajan = a- 

13 tana magam Bikkiyanpan = atana magam Sudrakan = atana magam 
Goggi- 

1 The name of this gana was read earlier as ^arasva As the correct reading is Surastha ^ 

only, the statements on pages 221-22 and 224 ( ante) have to be revised 

2 See ante, p, 170 
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14 y = atana magam [i ] Svasti snmadhigata-paiicha-mahu4abha Mali.!* 

15 samantam [tejornnava sammanadamna saialollida] guna-suddha-nia- 

1G rgga pagege balgandam nudidante gandam Ki itayuga-gnllam SiTmat 

/ x 

17 Rattayyam Surastha-gariadaSiinandi-bhatfuarn sishyai Ymavamndi- 

18 siddhantada-bhatarar = avaia sishyai-Naganandl-pamditabhatarar- 
gge Utta- 

19 rayana-samkrantiyol kalam-kai chi Kukkanui = mmuvattai = ola- 

20 gana , . . tanna paiavany-appa santa[ vojlannm 

21 munuiu-mattaiarr man-samyam = age kottam [ II ] 

22-2G Svadattam paradattam va yd haieta vasundhaiam shashtir = vvaisha- 
sahasrani vishthayam jayate kinnih li [ P ] Samanyo = yam dharmnia- 
setur = nnnpanam kale kale palnnlyo bhavadbhih saivvan = elan = 
bhavmar = pALtthivemdiau = bhuyo bhuyo yaehate Ramabhadiah n [2~ ] 

Abstract of Contents 

Lines 1-4 Hail 1 While the reign of the lllustnous monaich 
Akfilavarsha Kannaradeva who bore the titles, Sli-Pi ithvivallabha (Favourite 
Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and Earth), Mahaiajadhiiaja (Overlord of 
Great Kings), Paramedvara (Supreme Ruler), Paiama-bhattaraka (Paiamount 
Sovereign) and Chalakenallata (Worthy m Determination) is proceeding with 
increasing prosperity and when the year [8]87 calculated accoiding to the 
lcckoning of the Saka king, along with the cyclic year Raktakshi is 
piogressing, 

Lines 5-7 In the lineage of the Yaclavas there was Panaiaripa, his 
son Sankaiaga^da, his son Appuvaraja, his son Sankhapayya, his son 
Gommaiasa, his son Asagamaiasa , his son- 

Lines 7-12 • Hail, the lllustiious Sankaragandaiasa, who has aptly 
acquiied the five great pounds, who is supieme among the gieat feudatoiy 
luleis and who bears the titles, Jayadhira (Firm m Victory), Bhuvanaikar.lma 
(the One Rama of the Universe), Abhimam-dhavala (Immaculate in pnde), 
Hattara-Meru (the Golden Mountain of the Ratta house), Raja-Bhuiisiava 
(Bhuriskava among the lulers of wide leputation), Vidnshta-Naiayana 
(ventable god Naiayana to the hostiles), Satyarnava (Ocean of Truth) 
and Hhaima-iatnfikara (mine of jewels of Righteousness), nr«de a 1 equation 
foi land foi the basic maintenance of the Jay ad hita JuuVaya erected by 
him at Kupann 

Lines 12-21. In compliance with this lequisition, hail, the illmtnou^ 
chief Rrittayya, born in the Chalukya lineage , ^on of Gujxgi, who was the Son of 
Sudiaka, who was the son of Biklnyamn, who was the son of Raja, who 
the son of Govnna, who has aptly acquiied the Jive great ^otimL, who 
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is a great feudatory ruler and who bears the titles, Tejornava (ocean of 
valour), Pagege-balganda (tough wanior to the foe), Nudidante-gaijida 
(firmly true to his words), Kiitayuga-galla (thief of the righteous age) 
and others; on the occasion of the Uttardyanci-sctrnkrdirhti, having laved 
the feet of the divine Naganandi-pandita Bhafdra, the disciple of Vrnaya- 
nandi Siddhantada-Bhatara, the disciple of Srlnandi Bhatara, belonging to 
the Surastha gana, alienated to the temple, with full proprietory rights, 
three hundred mattars of cultivable land out of his own estate, situated in 
the tract of Kukkanur Thirty. 

Lines 22-26 : Imprecation against the transgressors of the charity. 
Prayer to the future rulers of the country to preserve and maintain the chanty. 

INSCRIPTION No. 47 

(Found on a stone at Halgeri) 

This inscription was noticed on a piece of rough white stone at Halgeri, 
a village situated at a distance of about four miles towards the north-west of 
Kopbal. The stone was fixed into the platform constructed around a margosa 
tree near the village Chavadi. The stone is irregular m shape. It measures 
approximately 28 inches in length. The breadth at the top is about 18 inches 
and at the bottom about 24 inches. The contents of the inscription show that 
the record is only fragmentary. So the original stone must have been bigger 
and with the breakage and mutilation of the stone, a large portion of the docu¬ 
ment also has been irretrievably lost. Even the existing portion of the epigraph 
is not well preserved, some of the letters having been damaged and partly worn 
out. 

The record consists of six lines of writing. The characters are big in 
size, and they are boldly and deeply carved. The script and language are both 
Kannada, the former being of the archaic variety of about the 7th century A. U- 
The inscription commences directly with the mention of the ruling king. This 
was Vijayaditya Satya^raya. Next it introduces a certain officer of Kopana 
and Gutti, named Garoja. The rest of the record hereafter is lost. 

It is clear that the king Vijayaditya Satyagraya figuring here is the 
Western Chalukya monarch of the name who belonged to the earlier line of the 
house. As the epigraph refers itself to his reign it must have been brought 
into existence during his reigning period. The record is not specifically dated, 
or the date might have been lost. But we know from other sources that this 
king reigned from a. d. 696 to 733. This must be the bioad limit of the date 
of the inscription. The officer Garoja mentioned above is described as 
the c three-fold administrator’ of Kopana and the lord of Gutti. He was 
holding the office of karanam which means * a secretary ’. Kopana which is 
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modern Kopbal and Gutti which is modem Goot}' in the Anantapui Distiiet ate 
noted from early times as strong hill-foit^ Gaioja appears to have been m 
charge of the aiea commanded by these forts. As the reading of this portion of 
the document is not fiee from doubt and the subsequent portion of the record is 
missing, the precise nature and significance of the administrative position of this 
officer cannot be determined. 

Our mam interest for the inclusion of the epigraph in the piesent 
scheme of studies lies in its reference to the town of Kopana. This is the 
eailiest reference to this holy place and centre of Jaimsm, that could be traced so 
far in the epigiaphical souices. Its importance for the study of the local history 
has been discussed m an earlier context (see p. 202). 

TEXT 

1 [ Svasti ] [ i* ] Srl-VijayaAitya-Satya- 

2 sraya Srl-Pritlm-vallabha Ma- 

3 haiajadhiraja Parames'vara 

4 Bhata[ rako ] pnthivl-iajyadandu Ko[ pa ]- 

5 nada [muru pa]tiyum Guttiy = odeya[ num ] 

G Garojanum karanam = age madevalere- 

Translation 

HaiP While the illustrious suzerain Vyaydchtya Satydsi ay a (Asylum 
of Truth) who boie the titles, Srl-PrithivI-vallabha (Favouiite Lord of the 
Goddess of Eoitune and the Earth) Mahaiajadhiraja (Paramount Overlord of 
the great lulers), Paiame^vara (supreme sovereign) was ruling the kingdom of 
the earth and when Gaioja, the three-fold governor of Kopana and lord of 
Gutti, was holding the office of the Secretary. 

INSCRIPTION No. 53 
(Found on a paved stone at Arakeri ) 

This inscription was noticed on a rough white stone at Aiakeri, a 
village situated at a distance of about seven miles towards the north of Kopbd. 
Tho stone was built into the pavement of the temple of Basavanna in the village. 
The stone which is almost rectangular m shape measuies 5G and 2S inches m 
length and breadth respectively The stone has been roughly handled and 
damaged for the most part of it Consequently the inscription on it is effaced 
in a large number of places. The characters which aie big m sire *ue boldly and 
deeply* carved The alphabet is Kannada of about the 10th century a. p. and 
it has still retained its aichaic mode. The language is Kannada The extant 
portion of the rccoid consists of 27 lines of writing and the lost lines ns such might 
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is a great feudatory ruler and who bears the titles, Tejornava (ocean of 
valour), Pagege-balganda (tough warrior to the foe), Nudidante-ga^da 
(firmly true to his words), Kiitayuga-galla (thief of the righteous age) 
and others, on the occasion of the Uttarayana-samkramti , having laved 
the feet of the divine Naganandi-pandita Bhafdra , the disciple of Vinaya- 
nandi Siddhantada-Bhatara, the disciple of Srinandi Bhatara, belonging to 
the Surastha gana, alienated to the temple, with full proprietory rights, 
three hundred mattars of cultivable land out of his own estate, situated in 
the tract of Kukkanur Thirty. 

Lines 22-26 : Imprecation against the transgressors of the charity. 
Prayer to the future rulers of the country to preserve and maintain the charity. 

INSCRIPTION No. 57 

(Found on a stone at Halgeri) 

This inscription was noticed on a piece of rough white stone at Halgeri, 
a village situated at a distance of about four miles towards the north-west of 
Kopbal. The stone was fixed into the platform constructed around a margosa 
tree near the village Chavadi. The stone is irregular m shape. It measures 
approximately 28 inches in length. The breadth at the top is about 18 inohes 
and at the bottom about 24 inches. The contents of the inscription show that 
the record is only fragmentary. So the original stone must have been bigger 
and with the breakage and mutilation of the stone, a large portion of the docu 
ment also has been irretrievably lost. Even the existing portion of the epigraph 
is not well preserved, some of the letters having been damaged and partly worn 
out. 

The record consists of six lines of writing. The characters are big in 
size, and they are boldly and deeply carved. The script and language are both 
Kannada, the former being of the archaic variety of about the 7th century A. n. 
The inscription commences directly with the mention of the ruling king. This 
was Vijayaditya Satya^raya. Next it introduces a certain officer of Kopana 
and Gutti, named Garoja. The rest of the record hereafter is lost. 

It is clear that the king Vijayaditya Satyasraya figuring here is the 
Western Chalukya monarch of the name who ^belonged to the earlier line of the 

house. As the epigraph refers itself to his reign it must have been brought 

into existence during his reigning period. The record is not specifically dated, 
or the date might have been lost. But we know from other sources that this 
king reigned from a. d. 696 to 733. This must be the broad limit of the date 
of the inscription. The officer Garoj'a mentioned above is described as 
the 1 three-fold administrator 5 of Kopana and the lord of Gutti. He was 
holding the office of karanam which means * a secretary’. Kopana which is 
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modern Kopbal and Gutti which is modem Gooty m the Anantapur District aie 
noted fiom early times as strong hill-foits. Gaioja appears to hare been in 
charge of the aiea commanded by these forts. As the reading of this portion of 
the document is not free from doubt and the subsequent portion of the record is 
missing, the precise nature and significance of the administrative position of this 
officer cannot be determined. 

Our main interest for the inclusion of the epigraph m the piesent 
scheme of studies lies m its reference to the town of Kopana. This is the 
eailiest reference to this holy place and centre of Jainism, that could be traced so 
far in the epigraphical somces. Its importance foi the study of the local history 
has been discussed in an earlier context (see p. 202). 

TEXT 

1 [ Svasti ] [i* ] Sri-Vijayaditya-Satya- 

2 sraya Sn-Prithvi-vallabha Ma- 

3 harajadhiraja Paramesvara 

4 Bhata[rako] prithivl-rajyadandu Ko[ pa ]- 

5 nada [muru pa ]tiyum Guttiy = odeya[ num ] 

6 Garojanum karanam = age madevalere- 

Translation 

Hail' While the illustnous suzerain Vijayaditya Satydsraya (Asylum 
of Truth) who boie the titles, SrlJPiithm-vallabha (Favourite Lord of the 
Goddess of Fortune and the Earth) Mahaiajadbiraja (Paramount Oveilord of 
the great ruleis), Paramesvara (supieme sovereign) was ruling the kingdom of 
the earth and when Garoja, the three-fold governor of Kopana and lord of 
Gutti, was holding the office of the Secretary. 

INSCRIPTION No. 53 

(Found on a paved stone at Arakeri) 

This inscription was noticed on a lough white stone at Aiakeri, a 
village situated at a distance of about seven miles towards the north of Kopbal. 
The stone was built into the pavement of the temple of Basavanna in the village. 
The stone which is almost rectangular in shape measuies 56 and 28 inches m 
length and breadth respectively. The stone has been louglily handled and 
damaged for the most part of it Consequently the inscription on it is effaced 
m a large number of places The characters which aie big in size aie boldly and 
deeply carved. The alphabet is Kannada of about the 10th century a. d. and 
it has still retained its archaic mode. The language is Kannada. The extant 
portion of the recoid consists of 27 lines of w riting and the lost lines as such might 
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bo not many. Tbs orthographical pscnbanty of doubling tbs consonant aftsr 
r in a conjunct Isttsr dsssrvss to bs notsd. 

Tbe epigraph commences diiectly with the mention of the ruling king 
to whose reign it belongs. This was Akalavarsba Kannaradeva. Then it seems 
to mdroduce a feudatory provincial governor Next comes a local chief and an 
officer who appears to have been directly connected with the administrative 
affairs of the area. The object of the inscription seems to be to record a gift, 
most probably of land. The other details m regard to the gift are lost. 

The name and the title of the ruling king noted above are distinctly 
associated with the Rashtrakuta dynasty of Malkhed. The name of the feuda¬ 
tory governor which is partly preserved may be read as Permanadi. He is 
endowed with the following titles which might be deciphered with certainty 
Satyavakya, Komgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvaliilapuravaiesvaia 
It is clear from these titles which were characteristically borne by the princes 
of the Western Ganga house ruling m Mysore, that the feudatory governor was 
a member of that family. 

We may heie make an attempt at precise identification of the reigning 
king and his feudatuiy of the above description. In the Rashtrakuta house 
of Malkhed two later monarchs bore the name and the title, Akalavarsba 
Kannaradeva. One was Kushna II and the other Knshna III. The members 
of the Ganga house came into closer contact with the Rashtrakutas in the 
reign of Knshna III This contact was deepened by the matrimonial 
alliance between the two royal houses. Butuga II was the contem¬ 
porary ruler of the Western Ganga house. He was not only the 
biother-m law of Knshna III, but his close ally and associate m his careei 
of political ambition. In view of these historical facts we can identify the 
Western Ganga feudatory of the present record with Butuga II who also 
bore the appellation Permanadi. This identification gams support through 
the reference to the territory under his authority, which, as suggested by 
the partly preserved expressions m our recoid, was Gangavadi Nmety-six 
Thousand and Belvala Three Hunched. All doubts m the nrattei 
are cleared by a comparison of the present record with similar epigraphs 
which unmistakably speak of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III as the suzeiain 
and the Western Ganga prince Butuga II as his feudatory governing 
the above-named territories of Gangavadi and Belvala. 1 

The record contains a date which is partially preserved. It is 
the cyclic year Vilan and Phalguna 4u. 1. There is a reference to the 

1 Bomba) Gazetteer, Vol I, part II, pp 410 and 418, Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions,Vol 
I, pt. I, Nos 36-38 In these inscriptions Butuga is leferred to as Butarya and Butayya> 
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reckoning of the Saka years, but the precise year is lost. The date therefore 
does not admit itself for verification We may however arrive at an 
approximation. The cyclic year Vikari in the present case corresponded 
•with the Saka yeai 861 expired Calculating on this basis the approximate 
Christian equivalent of the date of the present epigraph would be a d 940> 
February 12, Wednesday. Krishna III commenced his reign m Decembei 939 
a d., and not many recoids have been discovered pertaining to the early period 
of his reign. 1 So this inscription furnishes one of the early dates for his leign, 
and his association with the Ganga ally and feudatory in a record as early as this 
is also noteworthy. 

In this context we may note a few facts about Butuga II. He was a 
zealous adheient and a great patron of the Jaina faith who actively 
endeavoured for rts promotion He has been classed with the reputed Chavunda- 
raya and Attimabbe of classical fame by the Kannada poet Banna (10th century 
ad) mhis work, the Ajitatirthakarapuianatilakam, 2 while paying compliments to 
the distinguished personages of his times, who staunchly sponsored the faith 

The following geographical names are mentioned m the record. 
Firstly, the expression ‘vadi’ in 1. 8 should be reconstructed as ‘Gangavadi’. 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand was the well-known province under the rule of 
Western Ganga princes. This territory roughly corresponded with the area 
of the Mysore State. The woids Three Hundred m hne 9 might be a part 
of the fuller expression Belvala Three Hundred This tract roughly included 
parts of the present-day Gadag taluk of the Dharwar Dt and the adjoining 
area of Kopbal m the Hyderabad State The reconstructed territorial 
division Ededore Two Thousand, figuring in lines 14-15 lepiesented “a stretch 
of country between the nveis Krishna on the noith and Tungabhadia on the 
south comprising a laige part of the present Baichur district”. 5 Modern Kopbal 
was piobably included m this tract Kuvalalapura (1.6) is modem Kolar in 
Mysore State 4 Lines 21-22 seem to contain a reference to [Ko]pa$a which 
is modem Kopbal. 

TEXT 

1 @ Svasty = Akalavarshadeva Srl-FrithvI-valla. 

2 lajadhirajd Paramesvara . .. 

3 Silmal Kannaradeva-piavaiddhamana-vi.. 

4 m = uttai-6ttaiam= abhivnddhige salutt-iie [l~ ] 

__ o Sat yaiakya [Kom ]guLm]va[rmma.] Dharmmama[ha}- 

1 A S Altehnr Knshtrahiitns and their Times, pp 115 and 122 

2 &i\ asa XII, -verse 9. 

3 Ep Ind,, V oh XII, p 296 

1 Mysore and Coorg from Inscription?, pp 29 and 62. 
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6 raja Kuvalalapuravare'svara.[Pe]- 

7 rmmanadigal devar' . . 

8 vadi-tombattaru-sasira . 

9 muhnurumam dushta.. 

10 tt-ire [i # ] Samadhigata .. • . 

11 sishta-jana-vatsa . .. ... 

12 droha-ka .. . 

13 damaged. 

14 ndam vairi-kritanta. 

15 dore irchchasirada. 

16 nnpa-kal-atita-sam[ va Jfcsara . 

17 neya Vlkari. 

18 lguna 'suddha pra. 

19-21 damaged. 

22 panada polada.. 

23 naman = nmsi. 

24 dibhir = yasya. 

25 Svadattam... 

26 rsha-saha.bitta ba- 

27 da bhogapatigal kadu... . ha-grl [ ll^] 

Translation 

Lines 1-23 Hail 1 The illustrious suzerain Akalavarshadeva Kannara- 
deva bearing the titles, Sii-Prithvi-vaUabha (Favourite Lord of the Goddess 
of Fortune and Earth), Maharajadhiraja (Supreme Lord of the Sovereigns), 
Paramesvara (Paramount Ruler) ... is ruling (the kingdom) victoriously with 
ever increasing prosperity And . . Permanadi 1 bearing the titles, Satyava- 
kya (Truthful in Speech), Komgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvalalapura- 

vare^vara (Lord of the foremost town of Kuvalala).is governing the pro- 

vince of Gangavadi Nmetysix Thousand and Belvala Three Hundred .The 

feudatory chief.(who is) affectionate towards the people of righteous 

conduct,. veritable God of Death to the bostiles. Ededore Two 

1 It would be interesting to trace the origin and significance of the title Permanadi. ft 
figures primarily m the inscriptions of the Gangas of Mysore Next we have to note the 
occurrence of the similar title Permadi subsequently m connection with the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyana and their feudatories. Permadi appears to have been contracted from Perma 
nadi In Paramaidhi, also met with m inscriptions and literature, we have the Sanskritised 
equivalent of Permadi Permanadi which is a contraction of Perumanadi, consists of tvo 
words, pei uman (meaning ‘great’) and adz (meaning ‘foot’ indicating respecatabihty )■ 
is likely that the expression peruman is influenced by Tamil and derived from the Sanskrit 
pramukha Compare Ep, Ind,, Vol. XXIV, p. 39. 
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Thousand .In the expired years according to the reckoning of the (£cda) 

king .. the cyclic year Vihan, on Phdlgnna £n 1.having set up 

. field of [Ko] pana. 

Lines 24-26. Imprecation 

Lines 26-27. . chiefs m charge of the administration should piotect 

the gift village. May auspiciousness and great gloiy attend this 1 

INSCRIPTION NO. 49 

(Found on an image unearthed at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was noticed on the pedestal of an image at Kopbal 
The image bears the name Chauvisa Tirthakara. It was kept m the Nemi- 
niltha temple when I visited the place m 1930 But as the repoit goes, it did 
not originally belong to Kopbal. It was unearthed along with anothei image 
bearing the following record some years back at Yalbargi, the headquarters 
of the taluk of the name m the Kopbal District. When I visited Yalbargi 
subsequently, I was shown the actual spot where the two images weie dug out. 
The spot is near the present-day Untouchables’ Quarter (Madara Ken) outside 
the locality. These images were afterwaids removed and kept in the temple 
at Kopbal. So it is reasonable to treat them with reference to their 
original find-spot which is Yalbargi and not Kopbal The inscriptions on 
these images have been briefly noticed m the Mysore Archaeolgical Beport 
for the year 1916, wherein their provenance has been attributed to Kopbal. 
Hence it becomes clear that they must have been discovered originally at 
Yalbargi some time earlier These inscriptions have been subsequently 
published in the Hyderbad Archaeological Series, No 12 1 

The image is made of nicely polished black granite stone. As the 
name denotes it represents not one deity, but a composite sculpture made up of 
all the Twenty-four Tirthakaras of the Jama pantheon. The central piece is 
the majestic figure of Parsvaniitha with his seipent hood, flanked by the two 
Sisanadevatas, Dliaranendra and Padmavati, at the bottom and the symbolic pair 
of fly-whisks at the top. The remaining 23 Tirthakaras are represented in 
miniature size on the arch-like aureola surrounding the mam deity The whole 
sculpture is gorgeously executed and presents a lare specimen of superb 
craftsmanship of the age. 

The inscription consists of four lines The characteis are small and 
handsome and carefully engraved The alphabet and the language are 

I Sec Nos 9-10, pp 11—13 In the M} sore Archaeological Report specified nfooie t lie name 
of the Jainn temple wherein the imago? were found is stated to he Clnndnn'itha Ba«odi 
(p S3) This is not correct, for there is no J.una temple of the mine it Kopbal Simtlarh, 
in the Il\ derhad Archaeological Publication, the temple has been anron_h called Chauvisa 
Tirthanknr.i B.asti (p 11) 
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Kannada. The epigraph is not dated, but it may be ascribed roughly to the 
12th century a. d on palaeographical considerations. The epigraph is on the 
whole fairly preserved though slightly damaged in some places. We may notice 
the observance of the orthographical rule of doubling the consonant m a 
conjunct letter after r. The record contains a few inaccuracies of spelling 

The epigraph states that the image of Chauvisa Tlrthakara was 
dedicated as a gift to the Jama temple erected by Madana Danayaka by 
Bopanna, a resident of the illustrious holy town of Kopana on the occasion of 
consummation of certain religious vows and performances. Madana Danayaka 
was a constituent of the illustrious Mula Samgha and Desiya gana. Bopanna 
was son of the parents, Emmeyara Prithigauda and Malauve, and a lay 
disciple of the illustrious divine Maghanandi Siddhanta-chakravarti, bearing 
the titles, Raya rajaguru (royal preceptor of the princes) and Mandala- 
charya (ecclesiastical head of the province). 

The location of the temple to which the image was piesentedis not 
specified m the record But as the image was found at Yalbaigi, we might 
safely assume that the temple was situated m the town of Yalbargi itself. 
When vandalism became rampant and the temple that gave protection to the 
image succumbed to the forces of destruction, the image appears to have been 
carefully removed and buried underground with a view to preserving it from the 
tragic fate of mutilation by its faithful devotees. Yalbargi was the capital of 
the feudatory governors of the Sinda house, some of whom at least appear to 
have been great patrons of the Jaina faith. This place is replete with Jaina 
antiquities. The importance of the place as a great centre of Jainism is further 
attested by the fact that Bopanna who was himself a resident of the great holy 
town of Kopana made a votive offering to a Jama temple at Yalbargi. 

Madana Danayaka who was responsible for the erection of the temple 
at Yalbargi was m all probability a military officer under the Sinda rulers of 
Yalbargi. Maghanandi Siddhanta-chakravarti appears to have been a great 
pontiff holding the high position as the ecclesiastical head of a large part of the 
country. But unfortunately, in the absence of specific date and other details in 
regard to his spmtual lmeage, headquarters, etc., we are not in a position 
to identify him from among a large number of divines bearing the name, who are 
known to have lived at this period. This epigraph is one of the early instances 
wherein occur the pontifical titles, Rayarajaguru and Mandalacharya, as applied 
to Maghanandi, which came into vogue more prominently during the subsequent 
period 

The epigraph contains an allusion to Kopbal, the great eentie of 
Jainism, which is mentioned as * the illustrious holy town ( tvrtha) of Kopapa . 
This deserves to be noted. 
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TEXT 

1 <§ Svasti[ff] Srl-Mula-Samgha Desiya-ganada Madana-danayaka 
madisida ba[sach]ge Ra- 

2 ya-rajaguru Mamdalacharyyar = appa Srimad(n) = Maghana- 
mdi-siddhanta-chakravarUigala [prilya [guddagalu Sri]- Kopaiia- 

3 tlrtthada Emmeyara [ Pnthi jgaudana piiyamgane Malauvege pu[t]- 
tida suputiaru Bopannara tam . . lamja- 

, 4 li mu[khya]v-agi e[lla] nompigeyu Ohauvis / a(sa)-tIrtthakara madi. 
si ko[t ]tara [F ] Mamgala~maha-sri-£rl-s'ri @ 

Trakslalion 

Hail 1 This image of Chauvisa Tlrthakara (Twenty-four Trrtha- 
kaias) was caused to be prepared and dedicated on the occasion of consummation 
of several religious vows .. . , to the basadi (Jama temple) elected by Madapa 
Danayaka, a constituent of the Desiya gana of the illustrious Mula Samgha 
by Bopanna, worthy son of Emmeyara [Piithijgauda and his beloved wife 
Malauve, a resident of the illustrious holy town of Kopana and a favourite 
lay disciple of the illustrious pontiff Maghanandi Siddhantachakravarti 
(Supreme masteL of the Jama philosophy) who boie the titles, Rayarajagnru 
(loyal preceptor of the princes) and Mamdalacharya (ecclesiatical head of the 
piovmce). May auspiciousness and gieat glory attend this ! 

INSCRIPTION No, 50 

(Found on an Image unearthed at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was detected on the pedestal of an image at Kopbal. 
The image is known by the name Panchapaiameshthi. It was kept in the 
Nemmatha temple when I visited the place in 1930. But as observed m the 
introductory remarks on the previous epigraph, this image along with the one 
bearing the foregoing inscription was unearthed about forty years ago at 
Yalbargi. 

The sculpture m question is executed m the same style as of the image 
of Chauvisa Tirthakara noticed previously. It is caived out of nicely polished 
black granite stone. Panchapaiameshthi is a Jaina technical term which 
represents the following five dignitaries, Jina, Siddha, Acharya, Upadhyaya and 
Sadhu So the piesent image constitutes all these five into one composite piece 
The mam cential figure is that of the Jina. This may be lecogmsed from the 
chaiactenstic tuple umbrella over its head and the two fly-vthisks depicted m 
nnmatuie size on its two sides Of the remaining fom, two seated figuies which 
are plain and undignified are portiayed on the two sides of the Jina near his 
shoulders. The other two aie shown in seated postures at the bottom on the 
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two sides of the feet of the Jina. These lower ones appear to be more dignified 
bearing the canopy and other attributes. I am inclined to identify the two top 
figures as those of the Upadhyaya and the Sadhu and the lower ones as the 
Siddha and the Acharya. The whole sculpture is handsomely incised, and presents 

a rare specimen of superb craftsmanship of the age. 

/ 

The document consist of sis lines of writing. The characters are small 
and decently engraved. The alphabet and the language are Kannada. The 
epigraph is well preserved It contains no date, but may be ascribed to the 12th 
century a. d., approximately, on palaeographical considerations 

The inscription states that the image of Panchaparameshthi was 
prepared on the occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and 
Srutapanchami by Devana, son of Achanna, Senabova of the capital town of 
Erambarage, and a lay disciple of Madhavachandra Bhattaraka, a constituent of 
the illustrious Mula Samgha, Desiya gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingale^vaia 
ball 

The provenance of the temple to which the image in question was 
dedicated is not specified. But it is obvious that it must have belonged to 
Erambarage itself as indicated by its find-spot. When the temple was 
subsequently faced with destruction, the image seems to have been preserved 
underground by the faithful devotees Erambarage was the capital of the 
Sinda chiefs who ruled here as feudatory governors under the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. It is identical with modern Yalbargi in the Kopbal 
District. Ingale3vara bah to which the divine Madhavachandra Bhattaraka 
belonged, was an important section of the Mula Samgha, Desiya gana and 
Pustaka gachchha. In the absence of the precise date and the details in 
regard to the spiritual lineage, the headquarters, etc, of the monk, it is 
not possible to arrive at the correct identification of this Madhavachandra. 
The vow ( nompi ) of Siddhachakra was celebrated in honour of the Siddhas 

and the ritual of Srutapanchami was connected with the study of the Jama 
scriptures. 1 

TEXT 

1 Svasti[r*] Sri-Mula-Samga(gha) Desiya gana Pustaka-ga- 
chchha Yimgale- 

2 s'varada baliya Madhavachamdra-bhattarakara gudda Snma- 

3 d rajadhani-pattanam Erambarageya kula[gn] (grya) senabo- 

4 va Achanna yavara maga Devananu Siddhachakrada nompi 

5 Srutapamchami nompige madisida Pamchaparameshthignla p ra ' 

time [ i* ] 

6 Mamgalam [ n # J 


1 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1916^p 83 
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Translation 

Hail! This image of Pauchaparameshthi was piepaied on the 
occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and Srutapanchami, 
by Devana, son of Achanna, the higly bom Senabova (local revenue official) 
of the illustrious capita] town Erambarage, and a lay disciple of tha divine 
Madhavachandra, a constituent of the lllustnous Mula Samgha, Desiya gana, 
Pustaka gachchha and Ingale^vara ba]i (section). May it be auspicious I 

INSCRIPTION No. 51 

(Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Yalbargi) 

This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image at Yalbargi. The pedestal was lying on the platform adjoining the gate 
of and outside the ginning factoiy. The upper portion of the image above the 
pedestal except for the feet, was lost and could not be tLaced. It must have been 
a small image as could be judged from the remnant of the pedestal. 

The epigraph too was not in a good state of preservation, and it was 
damaged and worn out in many places. It was engraved m small round characters. 
The alphabet and the language are Kannada The lecoid is not dated, but 
might be ascribed approximately to the 12th century A d. on palaeographical 
considerations. The purpose of the document seems to be to record the erection 
of the double-shrined temple in honour of Par'svanatha Tirthakara and 
dedication of the present image to the same by the wife of Devanaiya, a high 
official of the principality of the Smda chiefs 

Devanarya is stated to have been the chief minister (Mahapradhana) 
and Tantradhishthayaka of the lllustnous Mahfimandalesvaia (feudatory luler) 
Yiia Yikiamaditya The designation Tantradhishthayaka seems to denote 
the office of the ‘superintendent of political afiarrs ’ It is easy to identify 
Vua Yikramaditya with the feudatory prince of the Smda house beanng 
the name, for we know that Yalbaigi was the headquaiteis of the princes of the 
Smda family and a piince named Vikiamaditya luled here Further details 
m regard to this prince are furnished by othei epigraphs He was son of 
Chamunda II He figures with his brother Bijjala as rulmg the cluefdom 
jointly The inscriptions containing references to him range from a d 11G9 to 
1220 1 On the evidence of these records we may place the present chartei some¬ 
time by the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th centuiy a. d As we 
already Know, the Smdas were the feudatories of the Western Chalukuts of 
Kalyaua und weie subsequently lelated by the bond <*1 malnmonj with the 
Ivalachuti house of Karnataka 


1 Rp Ind, Yol XX, p 114 
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The name of the donor who was the wife of Devanarya is lost. She 
has been described in respectful terms and appears to have been a pious lady. 
She claimed allegiance to a teacher of the Mula Samgha and Desiya gana 
with which she seems to have been spiritually associated. More details in 
regard to the spiritual relationship of this lady are unfortunately lost. As 
observed previously, Erambarage was an eminent stronghold of the Jama faith 
which appears to have been patronised by the rulers and fostered by then 1 
officials. This is the third votive epigraph of the series from Yalbargi under 
study which lends confirmatory evidence in favour of this surmise. 

TEXT 

Svasti [ T' ] Srlman-Mahamandale^vara Yira-Vikramadityadevana 
Mahapradhana Tamtr-adhishthayaka Devailar y a-nay aka . . . 

punya-kamti chaladamka-Rama.[suhadri] Mula-Samgha 

Desiya-gana .chimtamani sajjana-jana-chudama^i 

.nayakiti.Par£vanatha-chaitya-dye( dva )yaman = 

ettisiy = arsthanamam tammage.madisi bittalu [ n* ] 

Translation 

i 

Hail 1 The lady . of meritorious lustre, . Mula Samgha, 

Desiya gana. the wish-fulfilling jewel, crest-jewel among the persons of 

righteous conduct .... wife of Devanarya Nayaka who was Great Minister 
and Superintendent of Political Affairs, of the illustrious ruler, Mahamanda- 
le£vara (the great feudatory governor) Vira (valourous) Vikramadityadeva, 
caused to be erected the double-shrined temple of Par^vanatha and dedicated 
(this image) having had it prepared. the religious institution. . 

INSCRIPTION NO. 52 

( Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Ad uni) 

This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image. The pedestal was cast away and lying near Aduru, a village situated 
in the Yalbargi taluk. Apait from the image which was broken and lost, even 
the surviving pedestal was partly damaged. Consequently, the epigraph was 
worn out, and could not be deciphered in full The inscription comprises two 
fines of writing. It is engraved in small and round Kannada characters. The 
language is Sanskrit. The lecord is not dated but might be assigned approxi¬ 
mately to the 12th century a. d. on palaeographical considerations. On account 
of the damaged nature of the epigraph the reading of some of the letters in the 
text given below is not beyond doubt 

It is a small label inscription. Its purport seems to be to record the 
gift of the image by a certain divine who was the head of the local congregation 
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of monks belonging to the illustrious Mula Samgha and Balatkara gana. The 
occasion of the gift, the temple to which the image was dedicated and other 
details in regard to the transaction are irretrievably lost The donor appears 
to have been a monk of some status. The discovery of this inscription in this 
village which possesses no traces of the faith of Lord Jina at present, indicates 
at once the existence of religious institutions and followers of the faith m the 
past in this locality and its neighbourhood. 

TEXT 

1 SrI-Mula-Samgha-sambhava Ba ... .ga [n-adhyaksha]. 

2 samyya( ya )mina £o(sho)da sa .[praknta cha saha].. 

Translation 

by the monk . president of the Ba[ labkara ] gaua, constituent 
of the illustrious Mula Samgha . the sixteen 

INSCRIPTION No. 53 

(Found on a stone slab at Rajura) 

This inscription was detected on a slab of stone at Bajuru, a village 
situated in the Yalbargi taluk. The slab was set up against the front wall of a 
temple of Siva in the locality. In the upper portion above the writing, the slab 
contains the representations of the Sun and the Moon at the top, a Jaina monk 
in the sitting posture m the middle and a cow being suckled by the calf by the 
side. The inscribed portion of the slab is greatly damaged and much worn out. 
Fragments of some lines and a few expressions here and there could be made 
out with some difficulty. It was not possible to count the lines in their pLoper 
order. 

The epigraph is engiaved in Kannada characters of medium size. The 
language is Kannada except for the invocatory veise m Sanskrit. The compo¬ 
sition is both prose and veise. The document appeals to have contained a 
date; but the date portion of the record is thoroughly effaced. So, as the next 
alternative, we have to take into consideration the evidence of palaeography, 
and approximately ascribe its date to the 12th century A d. 

The charter commences with the familiar Sanskrit veise invoking the 
commandment of Lord Jina. After this a major portion of the record is 
completely worn out This might have contained an account of the reigning 
king and the cirumstantial details of the gift. It is clear from the extant 
portion that the object of the epigLaph is to register an endowment of land 
in all probability foi the benefit of a Jaina temple of the locality. Next comes 
the imprecatory passage. This is followed by a verse which, most probably, 
contained the praise of the donor. 

49 
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f The village contains at present neither a Jaina temple nor any follow¬ 

ers of the faith. But some mutilated and scattered relics of the faith were 
discovered here m the course of my exploration. The impression gathered 
from these vestiges, that this locality had at one time come under the influence 
of the Jama doctrine, is substantially supported by the testimony of this 
epigraph. 

TEST 

Srimat-parama-gambhira ..... 

.Jinasasanam II [1*] 


. tamna 

madi.pana pola- 

dola.madi 


bittaru ma 10 kisu-ma 2. 

.kelage gadde 

karnma.n = l-dharmma- 

mam pratipalisidavargge Varanasi 

Kurukshetra Prayagey = emba. 

... kattisi chaturweda-^astra- 
parayanar = appa Brahmana- 
rgge kotta punyam = idanu 
lamghisi kidisidavargg = akaluga- 
lan = a-Brahmanaruman = a-tlrtha- 
galolu komda patakam = eydu- 

gum ll Dvija . d = otpala- 

vana-rajanikara.jana-tu- 

shtikaram vnjma. sujan-a- 

gram.n = ene mechchada. || [2*] 

Abstract of Contents 

Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—• the doct¬ 
rine which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and which 
bears the theory of May-be as its infallible characteristic mark. 


made a gift often mattars of cultivable land and two mattars of red land.*. 
and wet land below, measuring kamma. m the field ... 

Those who preserve this charitable endowment will accrue great merit, 
its transgressors will incur heavy sm. 

Verse 2 Who will not appreciate.the moon to the bed of blue 

lotuses,.souice of joy to the persons.the foremost among the men 

of righteous conduct ? - * 
























REVIEW AND RETROSPECT 


Research is progresive. Its progress depends upon the activities of 
the persons engaged in it leading to new light and fresh discoveries The major 
part of the present work was put into shape about a decade ago Some new 
mateiial, mainly epigraphical, has been explored since, and a few souices have 
been restudied and assessed m the meanwhile. As these aie found to bear 
intimate relationship with what has been discussed earlier in this volume, it is 
considered necessary to leview some of them heie briefly. 

I Jainism In Karnataka 
Mora Facts 

Of all the areas m Karnataka, Dkarwar Dist has yielded on the 
whole considerably large, and nonetheless valuable, number of Jama antiquities 
of various kinds These show that many renowned Jaina teachers and insti¬ 
tutions of different sects and orders, including the Yapaniyas, flouuslied here. 

Anmgeri m the Navalgund taluk was an earh^Stronghold of this faith. 
The epigraph engraved on a pillar set up m front of the Bana^ankarl temple, 
dated circa 751 a. d., speaks of the election of a Jama temple by Kaliyamma, 
the headman of Jebulagen 1 Anmgeie is descnbed as the rcijadhclnl of the 
Belvala countiy m an inscription of the place belonging to the 11th century. 2 3 
About a century later, we have an epigraph on a slab set up in front of the 
temple of Purada Vlrappa. This record 8 bearing a date m a. d 1184 contains 
an allusion to a group of five Jama temples and another Jama temple named 
Permadi. A teacher named Somadeva who belonged to the Mula Samgha and 
Koijidakunda anvaya figures in another inscription 4 m the Jama basti, of a, d. 1267 

Two mutually supplementary inscriptions from Gawarwad and Annigeri 
dated in a. d. 1071-72 m the reign of Somesvara II, furnish an inteiesting account 
of the Jaina institutions that thrived at Anmgeri 5 Sometime m the previous 
century when Ganga-Permadi Butuga II was governing the Belvala region, he 
enhanced the glory of the city of Anmgeie, built there a Jama temple and 
endowed it sumptuously. This temple which became famous as Permadi Jma- 
laya after its founder, must be the one noted above. The trusteeship of this 
tomple was handed down in a lme of teachers who belonged to the Balatkdra 
gana of the Nandi Samgha which was a branch of the Mula Samgha. Their 

1 Bomb Kara Inss , Yol. I, pt I, No 0 

2 Ibid., No 115. 

3 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, App. E, No, 207. 

4 Ibidu, No. 204. 

B Ep, Ind, Yol, XY, pp. 337 G. 
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succession was as follows. Vardhamana was an early 'preceptor to the Ganga 
family. He had two disciples, Vidyananda Svami and Manikyanandi, the latter 
styled Tarkikarka, 1 . e , ‘ the sun of logicians ’. Manikyanandi was succeeded by 
the three generations of disciples, viz, Gunaklrti, Vimalaehandra and Guna- 
chandra. Gandavimukta I and Abhayanandi were the two disciples of Guna- 
chandra Abhayanandi s succession was continued one after another by Sakala- 
chandra Siddhantika, Gandavimukta II and Tnbhuvanachandra We are then 
told that since the Jama establishment had lost its hereditary possessions as a 
result of the disastrous invasion of the Chola king, they were restored to the last 
named trustee teacher by the abovementioned Chalukya king. 

We have already noted the importance of Lakkundi as a prosperous 
centre of Jainism. An inscription on a pillar of the Jama temple in the village, 
dated in a d. 1172, informs us that it was constructed by Ballele Jimayya and 
that Mahasena Pandita was functioning as its trustee in the above year. 1 Two 
epigraphs noticed earlier have brought to light the existence here of Jaina 
temples bearing the interesting names Vasudhaikabandhava Jinalaya and 
Nompiya Basadi. The inscription on the pedestal of a broken Jaina image kept 
in the 'Nagaie^vara temple 2 states that it was the gift of Rajawe, lay disciple of 
Traividya Narendrasena who appears to have been connected with the teachers 
of the Chandrikavata lineage. 3 

Lakshmesvar which was known in former times as Purikaranagara, Purigere, 
Puligere, etc, is a famous place renowned m history and literature. It was an 
eminent centre of J ainism also, as revealed by its rich antiquities including a good 
number of inscriptions. The epigraphs which record various benefactions to the 
Jaina institutions that flourished here, ranging in date from the 8th to the 16th 
century, contain allusions to many J ama temples and teachers who held charge 
of them The names of the Jaina temples are as follows. Sankha-vasati, Tirtha- 
vasati, Mukkara-vasati, Rachamalla—vasati, Gangakandarpa-jinamandira, Ganga- 
Permadi-chaityalaya or Permadi Basadi, ^rI-Vijaya-vasati, Marudevi temple> 
Dhavala-jinalaya, Goggiya-basadi, Anesejjeya-basadi andSantinatha temple. It is 
interesting to note that as suggested by their titles and designations some of these 
were named after the princes of the Western Ganga house, for instance Ganga- 
Permadi was the title of Butuga II; Gangakandarpa, that of Marasimha; and 
Rachamalla was a Ganga ruler. Sankha-jmalaya appears to have been the 
earliest and highly honoured of these temples. This has survived to the present 
day, as well as a few others. 


1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1926-27, App. F, No. 30. 

2 Ibid., 1934-36, App. E, No. 76. K 

3 See above, p. 136. 
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Adverting to tlie Anesejjeya-basadi, mentioned above, we may note 
that it was erected by Kunkumamahadevi, sister of Chalukya Vijayaditya, as 
stated in a later eleventh century inscription from Gudigere This statement is 
confirmed by a contemporary copper plate charter of this king, leeently discovered 
at Shiggaon The record which is dated a. d. 718, speaks of a Jama temple 
constructed by Kunkumadevi at Pungere and the loyal grant of the village 
Guddigere made in its favour. It would be reasonable to assume that one and 
the same Jama temple is referred to in both these epigraphs 1 

An important line of teachers who had settled here fiom early centuries, 
belonged to the Deva gana of the Mula Samgha Pujyapada and his disciple 
Udayadeva Pandita or Niravadya Pandita who was a pieceptor of the Western 
Chalukya king Vinayaditya, figure in an inscription of the early 8th century. 
Bamadevacharya, his pupil Jayadeva and the latter’s pupil Srl-Vijayadeva are 
mentioned in a record slightly later than the above. An epigraph of the 11th 
century speaks of Devendra Bhattaraka, his disciple Ekadeva and the latter’s 
disciple Jayadeva Pandita Gandavimukta Bhattaraka and his pupil Tnbhuvana- 
chandra Pandita, of the Mula Smgha and Balatkara gana, introduced by an 
inscription of a. d. 1074 are evidently identical with Gandavimukta II and 
Tiibhuvanachandra of the Annigeri epigraph reviewed above. Srinandi Pandita 
and his elder brother Bhaskaranandi Pandita who belonged to the Surastha ga$a 
are known horn an inscription of a. d. 1077. Indraklrti Pandita who was the 
priest of the Goggiya-basadi figures in an inscription of the reign of Bhrdoka- 
malla or Some^vara III. There lived in the 13th century an influential teacher 
named Bajaguru Padmasena who was responsible for the renovation of Srl- 
Vijaya-jmalaya, In two inscriptions of the 15th and 16th centuries are men¬ 
tioned Hemanacharya, Hemadevacharya and Sankhanacharya, as connected with 
Sankha-basadi 3 In regaid to the Deva gana noted above, we have noticed its 
occurrence m an earlier context also in a record from Lakkundi 3 This gana 
appears to be mdentical with the more familiar denomination Desiya gana 4 

Interesting is the information furmshed by an inscription at Banebennur 
dated a. d. 859. This epigraph speaks of a gift of land made to Naganandya- 
cliarya of the Smghavura gapa in favour of a Jaina temple constructed by Nagulaia 
Pollabbe.® Smghavura is evidently derived from Simhapura and this name 
ofaga^arsnot known previously. Equally interesting is the disclosure made 
ky an epigraph at Motebennur in the same taluk dated a d. 1066. While 

1 Ind Ant., Vol XVIII, pp 37-3S, An. Rep on Epigraphy, 1943-16, A, No 49 

2 Ind. Ant., VoL VII, pp 104 2. and An. Rep on S. I Epigraphy, 1933-36, App E, Nos. 6 
9, 18, 28-29, etc 

3 Vide above, p 141. 

4 Ibid, p 223. 

5 An. Rep etc. for 1933-34, App E, No 116 
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describing a gift made by Mahamandale^vara Lakshmarasa, the governor of 
Banavasi, it introduces the donee Santinatha Bhattaraka as a member of the 
Mula Samgha and Chandnkavata-vamiSa. 1 In a previous context we have 
dealt with the teachers of the Chandiikavata lineage who originally hailed from 
the Bijapur Dt and later settled m the Dharwar region. 2 The said Santina¬ 
tha seems to have been connected with this line. Another inscription of about 
the 13th century, from Motebennur, invokes the succour of Chandranathasvami 
and mentions the teacher Jmachandra. 3 

From Artal in the Bankapur taluk hails an inscription 4 introducing the 
teacher Kanakachandra of the Mula Samgha and ELranur gana This is dated cuca 
A. d. 1123 An epigraph bearing no date from Kalken m the Mundargi Petha, 
noticed earlier, also furnishes information about the teachers of the same gana 
(Ka$ur) and Tintrini gachchha, that had settled there. These were BhanukJrti 
Siddhantadeva who sponsored the erection of a Jaina temple and Akalankachan* 
dra Bhattaraka of Kahkere m whose favour it was set up. 5 

In an undated inscription from Makanur 0 in the Ranebennur taluk 
figures the preceptor Nandibhattaraka of the Mula Samgha and Surastha gana 
Another preceptor of the same gana, by name Sahasrakirti, finds mention m an 
incompletely dated epigraph at Mantagf in the Hangal taluk From two other 
inscriptions discovered here Mantagi appears to have been a busy centie of 
Jaina activities. One of these dated A D. 1166 states that Kalideva Setti of 
Panthipura, i. e., Hangal, constructed a temple for the deity Chaturvim^ati 
Tirthakara and endowed it suitably. Nagachandra Bhattaraka who was the 
priest of this temple received the gift. The other epigraph of about the same 
period enumerates several gifts made to different Jama te tuples of the place by 
the Kadamba chiefs Harikesaiideva, Harikantadeva and Toyimarasa This 
record mentions Uppamtaychana Basadi of Bankapura and Kontimahadeviya 
Basadi 3 

The patronage received by the Jama faith at the hands of the royal 
household of the Devagiri Yadavas is illustrated by an inscription at Tadkod in 
the Dharwar taluk. This is dated m the 14th year of Ramachandra and Chitra- 
bhanu, corresponding to a. d. 1282 and reveals that a Jama temple was caused 
to be constructed by Sarvadhikari Mayadeva under the orders of the kings 

1 An Rep etc for 1933-34 App E, No. 113. 

2 See above, pp. 134 S. 

3 Op. cit (J No. 108. 

4 An Rep on S. I. Epigraphy, 1943-44 and 1944-45, App. F, No. 1. 

5 Ibid., 1927-28, App. E, No, 51 

6 Ibid., 1934-35, App. E, No 50 

7 Ibid,, 1947-48, App. B, No 210. 

8 Ibid., No 207-208. 
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mother, the queen of Kannaradeva. Another epigraph in the same place invokes 
Chandranatha Jma and mentions the teachers, Balacbandra and his disciple 
Vasupujya 1 No Jaina temple exists at present at Tadkdd. and the above 
records are traced in the Kalame^vara temple. 

Allusions to the Jama temples known as Ddra or Dhora Jinalaya aie 
met with in two inscriptions, one at Chhabbi m the Hubh taluk 2 and another 
at Halsangi 3 in the Indi taluk of the Bijapur District. This name is rather 
interesting. Dhora is perhaps the Prakrit form of Dhiuva, 4 and we know of a 
Rashtrakuta king of this name who was very famous We are not m a position 
to assert if these temples were named in his memory. Anothei suggestion 
may be to treat ddra as an equivalent of tora m Kannada, meaning ' big ’ 
This reminds us of the famous Hoysala capital Dorasamudra which seems to be 
Sanskritised into Dvarasamudra. 

Kolivad in the Hubli taluk is well known as the native place of the 
renowned Kannada poet Kumara Vyasa. In my recent exploration of this 
place I found that besides the antiquities of the Brahmanical faith, it contained a 
few earlier relics of Buddhism 5 * and Jainism. Among the last named is a frag¬ 
mentary epigraph found on a stone lying in the compound of the Kaiamesvara 
temple. This inscription bears the sculptuie of Jina at the top and commences 
with the usual praise of the Jmasasana. It belongs to the leign of the Rashtra¬ 
kuta king Kottiga (966-973 a. d. ) and mentions the king’s subordinate of the 
Glanga house, part of whose pragasti, Satyavakya-Kongumvarma-Dharmamaharaja, 
is preserved. This might be Marasimha III. 

The contents of a tenth century inscription engraved on a boulder 
called Jogibandi near the village of Bellatti m the Skukatti taluk are intere¬ 
sting. They show that the Basadi 0 of Bellatti gana was biought into existence 
by Ayatavarma who was the Pergade of Ajjaiayya Some of the Jaina ganas 
or sections of the monastic order are known to have denved their designations 
from place-names, 7 for instance the Erekittur gana, Yandiyur ga$a and Kaudur 
gana were obviously named after those particular places Similar is the case 
with some of the gachchhas, balis and anvayas. The piesent gaija which 
evidently owed its designation to the village of Bellatti itself, winch has retained 

1 An Rep. on S I Epigraphy, 1926, App C, Nos 445-46 

2 Ibid, 1939-40 to 1942-43, App F, No 15 of 1941-42 

3 Ibid , 1937-38, App E, No 25 

4 Bomb Gaz., V 0 1 I, part II, p S93 

5 Outstanding among the Buddhist rchcs is an image of Tara bearing a twelfth ccotur^ 
Nagarl inscription on its pedestal Tide Journal of India History, Yol. XXXII1, pp SS IT. 

G It is likely that this Basadi was represented by the rocky cavern itself noarby and not by 
an elaborate structure. 

7 Compare Jaina Sahitya aura Itihusa (Hindi), p 53. 
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its name in tact to the present day, adds one more conspicuons illustration, to 
the above observations. 

There prospered a good many other places also in the Dharwar Dt. which 
claim our attention on account of the activities of several Jaina teachers and their 
devout followers. They are as follows Amminbhavi m the Dharwar taluk; Dambal 
in the Mundargi Petha, which was also a resort of Saiva followers and a centre 
of Buddhist faith; Komargop and Kurhatti in the Navalgund taluk, Mantur m 
the Hubli taluk; Kundgol, Gadag, Akkur and Hattimattur in the Haveri taluk; 
Mattikatti and Huvma-Sigli in the Bankapur taluk; Balur, Balehalli, Belvatti 
and Yalavatti m the Hangal taluk. 

Ingale^vara in the Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur Dt. was a thriving 
stronghold of the Jaina faith as attested by the name Ingalegvara Bali, evidently 
associated with this place, which was an important section of the monastic order 
of Mula Samgha, Desiya gana and Pustaka gachchha. Existence of a temple 
called Tirthada Basadi in this place and, Devachandra Bhattaraka who was its 
managing priest are known from an epigraph at Tammadhaddi 1 in the Mudde- 
'bihal taluk. A study of the inscriptions at Ingale£vara itself gives a fair idea 
about the influential status of the Jaina teachers and the faithful adherents of 
the Jaina doctrines residing here. 2 

Ascendency of this faith in the region of Hungund has been noticed 
earlier. This is substantiated by one more inscription at Hungund itself 
recording the erection of a Jama temple by Bahubali, pupd of Indranandi of the 
Desiya gana and Pustaka gachchha, m the latter half of the 11 th century, and 

another at Hire-Singanagutti mentioning Balaehandra of the same monastic 
affiliation. 8 

That some of the officers under the Yadavas were zealous in the 
promotion of the Jaina faith m this area, is seen from an epigraph at Kalken 
in the Smdgi taluk, dated about a. d. 1244 m the reign of Smghapa. It 13 
gathered from this record that Mahapradha.ua Malla in conjunction with 
others constructed a temple of Ananta Tirtbakara at the instance of the 
preceptor ELamalasena Muni. 4 An inscription at Devur in the same taluk 
adds one more interesting instance to the Nishidhi memorials. 5 This record 
incised on a slab of stone states that it was the msidhi, all m one, of Simgi-setti, 
Devi-setti, Padumawe and Smgeya, who were lay disciples of Nemideva of 
the Mula Samgha, Desi gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingalegvara bali* 

1 An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1929-30, App E, No. 70. 

2 Ibid., 1930-31, App. E, Nos. 14-18. 

3 Bomb. Earn. Inss, Yol I, part II, Nos. 123 and 209. 

4 An. Rep. etc, 1936-37, App. E, No. 53. 

5 See above, pp. 225-226. 
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Below the inscription are carved two female figures with folded hands facing 
each other with a burning lamp in the centre. 1 2 

Other places of interest m the Byppur area are TumbigL m 
the Muddebihal taluk, Huvina-Hippargi m the Bagevadi taluk, Halsangi 
in the Indi taluk, Algur in the Jamkhanch taluk and Mudhol The last 
named town is noted to be the native place of the famous Kannada poet 
Banna But when I explored this locahty recently, I found that it contained 
very few Jama antiquities woith the name. A Tirthakaia image of a late 
date was all that I could detect in a ruined site No Jama families aie 
known to reside here at present This provides one more instance showing 
how places which were once eminent centres of Jainism have in comse of 
several centuries been completely wiped out of all traces of that faith. 

A damaged inscription m Kannada found in a cave near Bhose in the 
Tasgaon taluk of the Satara Dt. mentions the sage Vamanandi of the Mula 
Samgha and Kanur gana. 3 Besides the famous temple of Koppes'vara or 
Koppanatha, 8 Khidrapur m the Kolhapur Db., has preserved an imposing and 
handsome temple dedicated to Admatha Snsangi m the Parasgad taluk of 
the Belgaum Dt. had a Jama temple of some status and the preceptor Gandavi- 
mukta Siddhantadeva was connected with it 4 The epigraph incised on the 
Sahasrakuta pillar m the well-preserved Jama temple at Amapiir m the Athm 
taluk, states that it was the creation of a pious devotee named Rovisetti The 
renovation of a temple known as Ratnatraya Basadi by Bammana is lecoided 
m a 12th century inscription at Athm. Fiom the identification of the figures 
on the doois as the Jmabimbas and the sculptures of the Jmas mside, it can 
ke determined that the present Vliabhadra temple at Nesaiagi in the Sampa- 
gaon taluk was ongmally a Jama shnne. 

Maski in the Raichur Dt of the Hyderabad State is reputed to be 
the piovenance of a famous Minor Rock Edict of Asoka. Explorations earned 
on here have revealed that it was also a seat of Jainism in the age of the 11th 
and the following centuries. It was at this time called RajadhanI Pmya 
Mosangi, being the headquarters of the adjoining tract. Two inscriptions of 
this place dated m a d. 1027 and 1032 respectively, speak of the gifts made 

1 An Rep etc 1936-37, No 22. 

2 An Rep. on Epigraphy, 1946-47, App B, No 243 

3 This is tbs correct name of the god J^iva here It has beeu erroneously >Sanskritised into 
lvdpCivnra or K.Opanatha and a legend has grown around this form of the name, / }px 
meaning * anger 5 * * 

4 An Rep on S I Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 1942-13, App E, No 76 of 1910-11 ine 

original name of this village was Rishisuiigi and a local inscription narrate^ the legend 

that the sage Risliyasunga was born on the adjoining hill Could it ha\c been demed 

from the Rishis, i. e n Jama monks 1 

50 
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in favour of two Jaina temples. The donor in the former case was Somala- 
devl, daughter of the Chalukya king Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla and the latter 
is described as Jagadekamalla Jinalaya of the Desiya gana which was in charge 
of the preceptor Ashtopavasi Kanakanandt. Gabbur in the same district, known 
as Hinya Gobbur, was a centre of craftsmen, some of whom were engaged in 
mmting operations. An inscription of A. d. 1109 discovered here registers gifts 
for the benefit of Brahma-jinalaya or Nagara-jinalaya, made by the guild of 
businessmen and others. 

In an earlier contest I have commented on the Jama caves at Ellora. 1 
Among them the cave of Parsvanatha is of special interest as I could gather in 
my recent visit to this place. The image of Parsvanatha is unusually large and 
highly impressive, associated as it is with the standing Yaksha pair and a group 
of devotees. What is of paramount interest is the wheel at the base of the image 
with its edge facing the front This appears to be the representation of 
Dharmachakra set m motion by the Jma. It is a rare aspect of the Tirthakara 
which I noticed here depicted for the first time. 

An additional piece of interesting information is forthcoming from a 
stone inscription lecently discovered at Kopbal in the course of my annual tour. 
The epigraph refers itself to the reign of Rashtrakuta Indra and is dated Saka 
811 and Sobhana. If the cyehc year Sobhana is a mistake for Saumya, the date 
would be a. d 889. The record goes on to describe the king’s commander of the 
forces, [Aih]marasa, who proceeded to pay his homage to the holy place 
(tlrtJia-vamclandrtham bamdu ) Next we are introduced to the chief Aliya* 
marasa of the Kadamba family who had constructed a Jaina temple m this place. 
The inscription then speaks of the offering of worship m this new temple and 
bestowal of gieat gifts ( mahadcma ) on the occasion of the setting up of the 
pinnacle over this Basadi, as it was celebrated. 

Antiquities of three more places in the North Kanara Db. are worthy 
of review. The active pursuit of their faith by the Jama adherents m the 
12— 14th century is disclosed by the inscriptions found m the Basti at Banavasi, 
which also contain references to the teachers of the Mula Samgha, Desi 
gana and Pustaka gackckha. Kumtha fared better as a stronghold of the 
faith during this period. Piom the inscriptions explored m the Parsvanatha 
temple, we learn that this town was a resort of the preceptors of three different 
monastic sections of the Mula Samgha, viz, Desiya gana, Pustaka gachchha; 
Surastha gana, Chitrakuta gachchha, and Era$ur gana One of them descubes 
the death by samadhi of a Kadamba princess named Kanchaladevi who was 
the pupil of Ganjiya-Maladharideva of Krai^ur gana. 2 

1 See above, p, 99 

2 An. Rep on S I Epigraphy, 1947-48, App. B, Nos. 237-244, eto. 
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Bliatkal sprang to eminence as a centre of Jainism from the beginning 
of the 15th century, particulaily under the patronage of the chiefs of H.lduva]li 
or Sangitapura who were ardent followers of the faith. An epigraph of a. d. 
1545 in the Par4vanatha Basti records the erection of the said temple with 
its Manastambha and various gifts in its favour by the wealthy and pious 
traders of the town as well as the queen Chennadevi We learn the following 
interesting facts from three inscriptions in Banda Basti, dated about a. d 155G 
This temple dedicated to Vardhamana Jma was constructed by Narana Nayaka, 
a general of the queen Bhairadevl. Another dignitary named Timma Nayaka 
had the shrine of Batnatraya Basadi built m memory of his father Tins 
was dedicated to the Jinas, Aranatha, Mallmatha and Munisuvrata This 
chief is also credited with the renovation of the Chaturmukha Basadi built 
by Devaraya Amongst other antiquities of this place worthy of note are 
the metallic representations of Panchaparameshthi, PadmavatT, Nandisvara 
and Brahmadeva. 1 

We have known a few details about Padmaprabha Maladhfiri 
through epigraphical and other sources. 2 3 This teacher is commemorated 
incidentally in another inscription of the 12th century, which appears to be 
contemporaneous. The epigraph incised on the image of Vardhamana, now 
worshipped as a Hindu idol, at Kammarehedu m the Alur taluk of the Kumool 
Dt states that the image in question was reconsecrated by Chandavve, 
wife of the merchant chief Rayara-setti, who was the favounte pupil of 
Padmaprabha Maladhari, 8 

Activities of the Jaina devotees at Chippagiri, another stronghold in 
the same taluk, are reflected in no less than twelve inscriptions of the place, 
belonging to the 13th century and later In these figures a prominent teacher 
named Kesanandi of the Desiya gana and Postaka gachchh i Madhavachandra 
another teacher. A record of the 16th century there mentions Visalakirti of 
Adavani 4 * Rayadurg m the same district was a Jama resort as late as the 14th 
century The epigraph incised on the pedestal of a Jama image here, which is 
evidently of Anantanatha Jma, speaks of its installation m a d 1355 by a local 
official named Bhogaraja at the command of the Vijayanagara king Harihnru I. 
This dignitary was a lay disciple of Maghanandi, pupil of Amaraklrti, of the 
■^ a ndi Samgha, Balatkara gana and Sarasvata gachchha. 1 

1 For details regarding the Jama antiquities of Bbatknl see An Rep on Kannada Research 
in Bomb Province, 1939-40, pp 29, 71-74, 81 and 90 

2 See above, pp 159-1G0 

3 Madras Epigraphioal Report, 191G, App B, No 5G0 of 1915 

4 An Rep on S. I Epigraphy, 1943-44 and 1944-43, App E, No? G3-74 of IP3S-39, 

n S T I, Vol IX, pt II, No 401 
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We may incidentally consider here 'one or two facts in regard to 
Jainism in the Tamil Nad also While discussing the Jaina strongholds in the 
Madura region, we have noticed individually a number of Jaina antiquities in 
places like Muttupatti, Settippodavu and Peehehi Pallam. 1 All these are 
known under the general name of Samanarinalai or f the hill of Jaina monks 
Recently, consequent upon the representations made by the zealous Jainas of 
the area, this eminent hill has been brought under proper protection 
of the Department of Archaeology. The inscriptions of this place have also 
been studied more carefully. 2 

Vijayamangalam in the Coimbatore Db. which has treasured a few 
survivals of the faith to the present day, was one more stronghold of Jainism 
in the Tamil country. 

II Jaina Monk Symbolised 

The overwhelming volume of evidence adduced so far makes it 
abundantly clear that Jainism exercised mighty influence for several centuries 
on the cultural life of the people and moulded its course in its various channels. 
The Jaina monk and missionary carrying the light of the doctrine penetrated 
into the farthest recesses of the land and established a shrine and a monastery 
for the propagation of his creed. Leading a life of devotion and selfless 
service, he made great impression on the mind and heart of the masses 
who were attracted towaids him. The Jaina monk attended not only to 
their spiritual yearnings and religious needs, but also looked to their material 
requirements. He provided food to the hungry, medical aid to the ailing 
and security to the afflicted. 

More than anything else, the role played by the Jaina monk in the 
realm of learning is supreme and ever shining. He educated the rising genera¬ 
tions from the rudimentary knowledge of three Rs to the highest levels of 
literary and scientific studies. He initiated the intelligentsia into the mysteries 
of literary art and inspired their creative genius. All this produced epoch mak¬ 
ing results as witnessed by the posterity Some of the best and earliest literary 
productions in South India are from the Jama poets and authors. The torch of 
learning once lit was incessantly held aloft and radiant. 

The Jaina contributions severally to the making of South Indian 
literatures are noteworthy. The grandeur of Kannada literature to a considera¬ 
ble extent and that of the Tamd one in a substantial measure, will be diminished 
if we exclude the Jaina works from their range. As we have observed in the 
early pages of this volume, Telugu literature too appears to have been partly 
indebted m its initial career to the Jaina authorship, although an amount of 


1 Above, pp 57 fi. 

2 T. S Snpal faatnanarmalai Ohelyom (monograph in Tamil), 1954, 
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uncertainty prevails m this respect. This suimise, however, is supported by the 
fact that the earliest extant work on the Telugu prosody is attributed either to 
the Jama authorship or Jama patronage This is the Kavijanasrayamu by 
Malliya Recha, an ornament of the Sravakas and disciple of Vadmdra-chudamam, 
who flourished by the beginning of the 12th century It is modelled on similar 
woiks in the Kannada literature. 1 

The Jama monk thus came to be regarded as a symbol of learning and 
passed into the proverb as a scholar par excellence This is illustrated by the 
following interesting citation 2 which through a series of epic metaphors bestows 
the highest praise on him. The passage runs thus 

snwr iTifefo fe ^r- i 

q^or^TT^ w 

“Who can withstand the Jama Monk m a contest, when he lifts his 
pen 23 As when Aijuna, his Gandiva bow 2 Indra, his thunderbolt 2 Vishnu, 
his disc 2 Or BhTma, his mace 2 ” 

III Jainism Versus Saivism 

The decline of Jainism was partly due to the Saivite upheaval m almost 
all parts of South India. I have discussed this topic in proper places 4 m course 
of my survey of Jainism in the present volume. While dealing with Jamism m 
Karnataka I have indicated that the aggressive activities of the Saivite leaders 
like Vlra Goggideva 6 and Ekantada Ramayya 0 in the latter half of the 12th 
century hastened its downfall. In view of its importance and as moie facts can 
also be marshalled on this subject I propose to treat it here in more details. 

A perusal of the Annigen inscription alluded to before shows that Vira 
Goggideva was a feudatory chief wielding considerable influence He claimed 
his descent in the lmeage of the renowned epic king Sagaia. A formidable 
warrior on the field of battle against his enemies, he was a staunch devotee of the 
god Siva. He sacuficed his wealth and other lesouices for the piomotion of 
diva’s faith and endeared himself among its followeis by his pious acts. The 
epigraph 7 describes the exploits of Vira Goggideva against the Jainas and the 
Jama deities m the following terms 

1 IvavijanaSrayamu (ed Jayanti Ramayyapantnlu, 1917), Preface, pp 1 fit 

2 Sabdamanidarpana ( Earn Sab Panshat ed, 1920), p 144 The source of this passage is 
Dot know n 

3 The original word is bu\o-pa which means a piece of soap stone used for writing m olden 
days Consequently it connotes any instrument of writing, pencil, pen, etc 

4 Above pp 23, 63, 81-S2, etc 

5 Abo\e p 148 

G Above pp 182-83. 

' This inscription is not fully published. Only a brief summary of its contents is given id the 
An Rep on S I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, App E, No 207. 
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TEXT 

Jayina-mriga-bentekaram Jayin-agama-dhumaketu Jayina-kutharam i 
Jayina-pbam-Vainatey am Jayin-antakan-enisi negaldan-i-Goggarasam || 
Aggada Ghatamtakiyan-ada nurg-agire yodedu kaleda Jinanam tam sale i 
Durgatiyol-ikki mettida Goggarasam rana-Kumaran-ahavadhiram U s 

Translation 

This Goggarasa became widely known by his acts which characterised 
him as the hunter of the wild beasts which are the Jainas, a fire to the Jaina 
scriptures, an axe to the followers of Jina, an eagle to the snakes, namely 
the adherents of the Jaina doctrine, and God of Death to those who professed 
the Jama creed Unshaken in encounters, veritable God of War on the fields of 
battle, Goggarasa smashed to atoms the highsouled deity Ghatantaki and reduced 
to an abject state the Jina, bereft of his grandeur. 

We have one more epigraph which narrates the activities of the champi¬ 
ons of the Saivite faith against those of Jainism and Buddhism. It is hom 
Talikoti 1 in the Muddebihal taluk of the Btjapur Dfc. It belongs to the same 
reign as that of the Anmgeri inscription, viz, Tribhuvanamalla Some^vara IV, 
and bears an almost identical date which is in a. d. 1184. In this record, large 
portions of which are unfortunately damaged and lost, are set forth m detail the 
achievements of Saivite devotees with special reference to an eminent upholder 
of the faith. I give below the relevant extract culled from this inscription. 

TEXT 

Para-samaya-ghi-vajra-damdarum jagadal-uddamdarum Jma-samaya- 
vana-dahana-davanalarum munidarge halahalarum Bauddha-samaya-vidhvamsana- 
pravinarum bageyalu janarum anya-samayigala benna baran = ettuvarum se$a- 

suvara nettaram marulgalim kudisuvarum parasamaya gharattarum. 

kalana nalageyam kilvarum.namjan = amjad = umbarum.. 

bahuvidlia-nishtheyim Haranam parikse-bhavanam tarisi para-sama[yigalu]marii 

samharisi jaramam mamkarisuv = uddamdarum.Pariyalige Anilevada 

Unukallu Sampagavi Beluru Marudige Anampuru Karahada Kembavi Bamm 11- 
kuru modalagi anantadesa-de^antaradal = idirada parasamayigalam padalpadisi 
lokainan = akampam-golisi basadigalam hosedu mukki Sivalirnga-simhasanamam 
kangohsi chalamam meredu dhiradolu neredu svarga-martya-paialadol = Anamga- 
xiya hemmeyumaih tamma prlty-acharada tormeyumam kaladal = lkki torpante 
torida puratana-nutanar = enisida asamkhyata ganamgala namadi-samasta-pra^asti- 

sahitam.sakala ganamgala devatarchanegalam malpamtagi Srlmanu-iVlaha- 

mandalesvararii Viruparasadevaru Vlra-Dasamge gana-mathavagi kotta keyi 

1 Op cit,, 1929-30, App E, No 08. This inscription is not fully published Only a brief 
summary of its contents is given at the above place. 
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Translation 

The venerable master Mahamandalesvara Vnuparasa endowed land as 
gapa-matha to Vira-Dasa for worshipping the deities of all the votaries of Siva — 
Yiruparasa who was invested with the entire encomium of the countless advo¬ 
cates of Siva, who though living m the new age, are imbibed with the spmt of the 
votanes of that hallowed past, who are adamantine hammer to the mountains m 
the form of adverse doctrines, who are peerless among mankind, a conflagration 
to the wild forest of Jama creed, quintessence of poison to those who cross their 
path, adept m crushing the Buddhist tenets, considerate in their intentions, 
who whip out the skin on the back of the supporters of other faiths and make the 
fiends drink the blood of their opponents, who aie the grindstone to the lival 
creeds, ivho can pull out the tongue of the God of Death or eat the poison 
undaunted, who cause Hara to appear m the hall of contest by their intense 
devotion and demolish the partisans of hostile faiths, who are the towers of 
stiength defying the advance of age, who have harassed the advocates of alien 
doctrines, encountering them at Pariyalige, Anrlevada, Unukallu, Sampagavi, 
Beluru, Marudige, Anampuru, Karahada, Kembavi, Bammukuiu and other 
places m various parts of the country, which made the world quake, pounded and 
powdered the Jama temples and raised the thrones of Sivalingas and have thus 
vindicated their conviction of faith and steadfastness of devotion, displaying aloft 
as it were on the open altar the paiamountey of god Siva and the superiority of 
their favounte cieed in the worlds of god and men and the netherworld 

The above extract contains allusions to the repression of other creeds 
ui general and Jamism and Buddhism m particular But it is easy to gather 
that the performances of these votaries of Siva were primarily directed against 
the protagonists of Jainism which was the predominant faith of the land as seen 
hom the specific reference more than once to the Jama creed and the devasta¬ 
tion of the Jama temples m various parts of the country. Since Buddhism had a 
vei y limited appeal among the people of Karnataka, we have to treat such allu¬ 
sions to the Buddhist creed as in the present lecoid and also m the Abliir 
inscription, 1 as only incidental. It is of interest futhei to observe that many of 
the regions, such as Unukallu (modern Unakal near Hubh), Sampagavi (Sampa- 
gaon m the Belgaum Dt), and Bammukuru (Bankur m the Gulbarga Dt), 
mentioned in the foiegoing passage, where the supporteis of hostile creeds aie 
Said to have been harassed by the piotagomsts of Saivism, arc known to us as 
mvmg been stiongholds of Jamism. 

Among these Bammukuru or Bankur deserves particular attention In 
a n eailier context while giving an account of the general survey of autiquities' in 

t Ep Ind., Vol V, p 253 

" Abo\c, pp, 1S3-S3 Batnmukur is also mentioned in Bp. Carn , V ol "V IT, Cnanna.'iri No D 
(11th century) 
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the Gulbarga Dfc., I have dealt with this place and shown that it abounds in 
Jaina vestiges. This village has preserved even to the present day its importance 
as a Jaina centre of pilgrimage though on a modest scale. During my explo¬ 
rations of this place I noticed here a few inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries bearing on other subjects, but no Jaina epigraph was available to me. 
Nor have I come across so far, barring its casual mention m an inscription of 
the place, any other epigraphical reference from outside to this interesting 
resort of Jainism, which appears to have been m a thriving state at least till 
the end of the 12th century. 

It is thus seen from the present study that besides Ekantada Ramayya 
there lived m the latter half of the 12th century two more aggressively powerful 
leaders of the Saivite movement who launched a severe offensive against Jainism 
and its supporters m Karnataka. Vlra Goggideva of the Annigeri inscription' 
and Viruparasa of the Talikoti epigraph played a decisive role in loosening the 
hold of Jainism m the northern parts as did Ekantada Ramayyam the south. 
Then we have to take into consideration the achievements of Basaves- 
vara, the great champion of the Vira^aiva faith, who, though he raised his 
standard of revolt primarily against the orthodox practices of Brahmanical 
religion, did not spare Jainism that came in his way. 1 

It may not be out of place to review m the context the genesis of the 
dispute between the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala II and Basavesvara, the great 
champion of the Viragaiva sect. This conflict which had far-reaching repuicus- 
sions in the political and social life of Karnataka has not been properly traced 
to its real origin and this has led to much confusion of thought among the 
writers on the subject In order to ascertain the true facts of the matter we 
have to give due credence to the events as narrated m his Basavarajadevara 
Ragale by the poet Harihara who lived at a time not far removed from the age 
of Basavesvara and was thus obviously nearer the actual scene. A perusal 
of this account leveals that Bijjala’s hostility towards Basavesvara was not due 
to the alleged circumtance of the former being either a follower or supporter of 
the Jama faith. Bijjala, as seen from the above source, was a protagonist of 
the orthodox form of Brahmanical leligion. Basavesvara, on the contrary, was 
a reformist directing his assaults against the rigidity of Brahmanical creed and 
propagating his new liberal cult of equality amongst the devotees of Siva. 
Enough epigraphical and other evidence is available to prove that Bijjala II, ^ e 

1 The Bay mgs of Basavesvara contain passages testifying to the above statement The 
Brahmauas and their dogmas are criticised severely and more often in these passages a ^ 
the Jamas to ■whom only passing references are made See for instance the ^ a9a ^o D f!!!. 
navara Shatsthalada Vachanagalu (edited by Basavanal), Nos, 571, 576, 583 and ^ ^ 

the criticism levelled against Brahmanism by Basavcivara. Also compare Ep. ? 

XXIX, pp. 143 fi and my lectures on the Kalaoliuris of Karnataka, Kannada Sa J 
Panshat Patrike, Vol. XXXYI, pp. 102 ff. 
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all members of the Kalachuri house, was a staunch adherent of Saivism, though 
later Puranic writers of the Jaina and Vlrasaiva persuasion of the 15-16th 
centuries and, following them, some modern scholars represent Bijjala as Jama. 
The tension between Jainism and Saivism was no doubt increasing at this period 
in different camps, as seen above, but we might safely assert that Bijjala and 
Basave^vara m particular weie not directly responsible for it 1 

IV Bad Days for Jainism 

In the foregoing pages I have delineated a modest picture of Jainism 
m South India m its various vicissitudes as gathered from historical sources 
Jainism had its years of prosperity and adveisity m different legions at different 
periods But its general decline on a lai ge scale may be approximately dated from 
the 13th century onwaids It is not the purpose of this brief note to go into the 
details of the several causes, political, social, religious, etc, that contributed to its 
decadence. But it is my intention here briefly to indicate that the rise of the 
rival creeds, particularly of the orthodox order, and their active hatred of Jainism 
in its philosophical and other aspects, are to a considerable extent responsible foi 
the rapid downfall of the latter. That the Hindus, even of the orthodox class, 
were on the whole far more lenient towards other creeds than the people of other 
countries, is amply proved by the religious history of our country Systematic 
and wholesale persecution ot the followers of rival religious sects, as such, w T as a 
thing rather unknown m the early period of our history. 

Speakmg of Buddhism in India a recent scholar observes thus 3 “It was 
a long and hard fight that the scholars of Vedanta and Mimansa led against the 
Buddhists But it was a fight with peaceful weapons. It never came to a real 
hard peisecution of the Buddhists, as m Tibet, China or Korea ” These obser¬ 
vations may as well apply to Jainism also in most cases But this state of 
religious toleiance and equilibrium was disturbed m subsequent times. Excesses 
against the adherents of opposite faiths, particularly of the heterodox class. 
Were peLpetiated in many parts and on many occasions. I may lllustLate these 
remarks with special lefeience to Jamism by focussmg our attention on the 
frets which have been previously noticed severally in different contexts. For 
obvious reasons I have to exclude in the present review the contest that took 
place between the Jamas and the Bauddhas 

1) While surveying the history of Jamism in the Andhra Desa, wc 
have seen that the Kaifiyats and Local Records pertaining to a large number of 
Places, contain accounts of the persecution 8 of Jamas which seem to reflect the 
o^o nts that took place actually. 

1 Sec Kan Sah. Panshat Patnke (op cit ), pp. 89 2 , More Inscriptions at Ablnr, Ep Ind., 
XXIX, pp 139-144 

“ 'Llianncs Xobel* Central Asm (Nagpur, 1952), p 45. 

3 See above pp 11 2. 
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2) The campaign of hatred and harassment carried on against the 
Jainas was sustained till as late a period as the 16th century. This is instanced 
by the Srl^ailam record mentioning a Vlragaiva chief who prided over his 
achievement of beheading the Svetambara Jainas. 

3) The testimony of another record is equally eloquent on the subject. 
This epigraph which comes from Elamalapalle, 1 nearabout Srisailam, is dated in 
a. d 1529, i. e., slightly later than the above inscription. It describes a devotee 
of the god Malhkarjuna as ‘the establisher of the Six Dar^anas and 'a menace 
to the heads of the Svetambara Jainas’ (Svetambara-tala-guudu-ganda). 

4) Proceeding to the Tamil country works like the Periyapuranam 
contain graphic accounts of the persecution of the Jainas. Statements blackmailing 
the Jainas are found in the treatises like the Sthalapurana of Madura As it 
would be unsound to treet such writings as figments of imagination, we have to 
assume their veracity making due allowance for the tendency to exaggerate. 
These descriptions are further substantiated by the representations in sculptures 
and paintings in places like Tiruvattur and Madura. 2 

That the Jainas were not permitted to pursue their ancestral faith 
peacefully even m Karnataka which was their most favoured land, is seen from 

the militant activities of Ekantada Ramayya which have been depicted m 
contemporary literature, inscriptions and sculptures. 3 Vlra Goggideva and 

Viruparasa added fuel as it were to the fire of aggression let loose by Ekantada 
Ramayya In the latter half of the 14th century the Jainas were considerably 
harassed, and they had to appeal for protection to the ruling power of Vijaya- 
nagara A study of the circumstances that necessitated mediation by the 
Vijayanagaia king Bukka I, and the conditions that were imposed in favour of 
the Jainas m the kingdom/ make this fact clear. 

1 may conclude this brief note with a citation of an eminent scholar 
who has made a close study of the subject and arrived at a similar result. 5 

“And nothing is more regrettable than that in the matter of showing 
tolerance to the followers of their lival creeds, especially to the Jainas, the 
Hindus of southern India should have been so ungenerous as to have had 

O 

recourse to a method of retaliation and revenge which was so alien to the prover¬ 
bially hospitable nature of the Hindus ” 

1 An Reps on S. I Epigraphy for 1943-44 and 1944-45, App B, No 24 of 1943-44. 

, 2 Tide above, p. 82. 

3 Vide above, pp 182-83 

4 Ep Carn , Yol II, No 334, B, A Saletore 1 Mediaeval Jainism, pp 288 ff 

5 Mediaeval Jainism, p 270 
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No. Place 


King and Date 


Contents m Brief 


Ingalagi 

W Chalukya Vikramadity: 
VI, a. d. 1094 , 

February 27 

Hunasi- 

Do. 

Hadagali 

a. d 1098 , January 5 

Scdam 

Do. 

a d 1124 , 

Januaty 28 

Do 

W. Chalukya 

Some^vara III 
(ad 1126 - 38 ) 

Do. 

Do 

A. D. II 38 , 

January 27 

Do. 

Circa 12 th century 

Do. 

W. Chalukya Somes vara 
IV, a d. 1160 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 

Adaki 

W. Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI, circa a. d. 
1115 ^ 

Do 

' Do 

ad 1126 , February 4 

Do. 

KnJnchuri Rnja-Muriirj 
St'VidCva, v. d 1171 , 
December 13 


Records gift to a Jama temple by the 
queen Jakaladovi Mentions her 
preceptors of the Dravida Samgha and 
Sena gana. 

Records gift to a Jaina temple by 
Chaudhare Rakkasayya and describes 
in detail the lme of his teachers commen¬ 
cing with Kondakundacharya. Contains 
much historical information 
Records gift to a Jama temple by the 
Mahajanas of Scdmba Describes the 
teacher Prabhachandra Traividya of 
the Maduva gana 

Describes the chief BarmadCva who 
erected the temple of Ssantinatha, th c 
Three Hundred leaders of Sedimba and 
the teacher Prabhachandra Traividya. 
Records gift to a Jama temple by the 
Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sedimba 
and others. 

Describes a lme of preceptors who 
belonged to the Mula Saiiigha, Kriinur 
gana and Tintnnlka gachchha. Ntmi- 
chandra is the last teacher mentioned 
Describes the construction of a bastion 
at SGdiinba by Chandirnja, thc headman 
of the town, who was a devout Jaina 
Records gift to Pnrovanatha. 

Describes thc preceptor Gunavlra 
SiddhantadCva of thc Vandiyur gana, 
Koppadeva Dandann>aka and others, 
who were all associated with a local 
Jama temple 

Records gift to a Jama temple by 
Kopparasa Dandan r t}ala of -Adakki. 
With this chanty vs ere associated thc 
local Jama merchants and the above- 
named teacher. 

Records gift to the Koppa Jinf.l.i} a 
b\ Mahamandakwara Echarasa and 
others. 
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12 

Adaki 

Yadava Snlihana; a. d. 
1243, July 8 

13 

Do. 

Kalachun Raya-Muran 
Sovideva (a. d. 1167-76) 

14 

Malkhed 

a. d. 1393 

15 

Tengali 

Circa 13th century 

l6 

Do. 

Circa 12th century 

17 

Harasur 

W Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI 
(a. d. 1096-97) 

l8 

Koplpal 

Rashtrakuta Nripatunga 
(a. d. 814-77) 

19 

Do. 

a. d. 881-82 

20 

Do. 

Circa 10th century 

21 

Do. 

Circa 10th century 

22 

Do. 

W. Chalukya 
Vikramaditya V; 

A. d. 1008 

23 

Do. 

Circa 12th century 

24 

Do 

Do 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 


Records gift for burning a lamp m 
the Koppa Jinalaya by the members of 
the trading community. 

Records gift to a Jaina temple by a 
chief and members of the trading 
community. 

Records the setting up of the Nishidhi 
memorial m the Neminatha temple for 
Vidyananda Svami of the Mula Sariigha 
and Balatkara gana, bearing the titles, 
Rayarajaguru, etc. 

States that the Tirthakara image was 
caused to be made by a lay disciple of 
Nagavlra Siddhantadeva of the 
Yapaniya Samgha and Vandiyiir gana. 
Refers to a Jama temple and mentions 
Mahamandale^vara Bibbarasa of the 
Bana family. 

It is a Jaina record, much worn out 
Contains some descriptions. 

Fragmentary. Memorial to a warrior. 

Records the death by sathnyasana of 
the teacher Sarvanandi of theKunda- 
kunda anvaya. 

States that the foot-marks of the pre¬ 
ceptor Jatasinganandi were caused to 
be carved by Ghavayya 
Records obeisance to the Jinabimba. 
Records the demise by samadhi of the 
preceptor Simhanandi and the erection 
of a temple in his memory by his 
disciple Kalyanaklrti. 

Fragmentary. States that the image 
was made for installation in the Ku$a 
Jinalaya 

Fragmentary States that the image 
was made for installation in the Kiisa 
Jinalaya 

Damaged. States that the image was 
made by Satiisaja for installation m die 
temple of Pushpadanta Tfrthakara, of 
the Mula Saiiigha and Balatkara gana. 
States that it was the Nishidhi 
memorial of Guddagala Chandappa* 
disciple of Chandrasena and a resident 
of Kopana, 
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27 

Kopbal 

Circa 1 3 th century 

States that it was the Nishidhi memorial 
of Payana, of the Mula Saihgha and 
Sena gana 

28 

Do. 

Yadava Sufchana, a d 

1240 

Worn out It is a Jama record; 
mentions Padmavatl. 

29 

Do. 

Circa 13 th century 

Records gift to SamtaladCviyara Basadi 
by Lakhkhanarya, an officer ofGauradCvi 

30 

Do. 

Circa 16th century 

States that the footmarks of DCvCndra- 
kirti were carved by his disciple Vardha- 
manadeva Invokes Chhayachandra- 

natha Svami. 

31-45 

Do. 

Circa 10th to 13th century 

Pilgrims 5 records Contain names of the 
Jaina pilgrims who visited Kopana, 
sometimes associated with the places they 
hailed from. 

46 

Uppina 

Rashtrakuta Knshna 

Registers gift to Naganandi Pandita 


Betgen 

III; a. d 964, 

December 23 

of the Surastha gana for the JayadhTra 
Jinalaya constructed by Mahasaman- 
tadhipati ^ankaraganda of the Yndava 
lineage at Kopana. 

47 

Halgen 

W. Chalukya Vijayaditya 
(a. d. 696-733) 

Fragmentary. Mentions Kopana and 
Gutti 

48 

Arakeri 

Rashtrakuta Krishna III, 
a. d. 940, February 12 

Worn out Seems to mention the rule of 
Ganga Btituga II over Gangavadi and 
Belvala. Refers to Kopana. 

49 

Yalbargi 

Circa 12 th century 

States that the image of Chauvisa Tlrtlia- 
nkara was gift to the Jama temple of 
Madana Danayaka by Bopana of the 
Kopana Tlrtha, disciple of Maghanandi 
Siddhfinta-chakravarti 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

States that the image of Panchapara- 
meshthi was a votive offering made by 
Senabova Devana of Erambarage, dis¬ 
ciple of Mfidhavachandra of the 
IngalCsvara bah 

5i 

Do. 

Do 

Damaged Seems to record that 

the image was a gift by the wife of 
Dcvanarya, a minister of MahamandalC- 
Svara V i ra-Vikram ad 1 tya of the Smda 
family. 

52 

Aduru 

Do 

Damaged and worn out Seems to 
state that the image was the gift of a 
teacher of the Mula Sawgha and 
Balatkiira gaoa. 

53 

R&jaru 


Worn out Praises the Jinasasana and 


seems to record gift to a Jama temple. 



APPENDIX II 


sricir&fa sffa ft# prwg^K 


ipwt hth Risn^r 

[?] 

/ 

pioffi w& *fm ^ rrityd m ?ito, wffo 

( ^Tg=HT ter <|C = <| ) 

^r^^ ^terT^T^te ^ TTte [ i ] efcnfNftspRra^ srretf ftensR u [ % ] 

[ i ] g^snrf^te 

^ T^ffV Rqi ?tei; {^RfT^te 

rfrft i ^o^T^wrwte>teFtfH i [ i ] ^5te^Rl%uTf5i [i] 

wTte^teTte^i^^ [ i ] te553f^r&<tetef^ [ i ] ^^rwr4% [ i ] erte^R^r [ I ] 

[ i ] [ i ] 

[i] [i] [i ] wingmi^ [i] ys*w4ft 

[i]teteft [i] 

*fcr ii 

*3*R3R^$^ MMkt^d ^-[ I ] 

for ^3n?H*r#teg(sg) qR^rTfo? sr ra^fe H [3 ] * 

mw ^i^KrfejRmR gpcrg - [ i ] 

srtefo%£i3; w|f*i(d n [ ^ ] 

sfg ften$FT^qTw?isnte<g qftteforg *r^ft- 

^w<^eW'HM?te forwtegflRif^r w^Vr q^Vq ^fcnfq 3&33pft3h§ guqici^asi^^foT 
^^ift *T§qTfcreq^ ^IgteFq^g§ jtiRt% p <j^r ^ ir^t^ 

^qsrntete ?te n 

irftei^PiH te aT«*f^teg teg mte^gio^-C i ] 

mFhr qqqtf«>w ^T^?r^5RTRi»ri^ qf*Rfojm fogf& ^ o Kfo asg ft^iVr II [ y] 

Sfg II 

qifcfy^qR Tufsgtgfqg^ (^ a i ota.’H cAr^ qi-1 

-^iPw^ww ^rfrfnq' Tnfsf^s fawa ' ini-dfiM.-g fcR^%q ii [ m ] 

e?Fg ?nf^R? ^Pr^aqwq^FqqqqR ^woiwnrrR^ 

^°Tvr?i?:^T tested w^ig^qa>^( <g^r )f^Rrg jjffarar ^^jlq q g r re^ f^rfa sfo£ 11 

j^R^Vr 'GH'-g itutRiM^f%^w qfiHR ttt-i 

fefwVf^ ?pr» STRvfeV stett^Rt JTwr^r q^*l^dj*i w i Pi*! m i^g'Frte' H [ O, 

cFS^ft^fortfoRr %c ^r tjrrsjpi ^ 9 ° 
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35T57 mm 3^icg er^ RRuRfo qte^i5r Wm 

JTP^TTfrPT ^dfeq *T1^ STRICT k&l ^?T1% ^VTdfSSjto f%r§r 3Tlf% 3R&T DIRS 

TF3TI%D! TO<3 RRdd^-RiPi Rf^ H-dlV-^I^ 5 ^ [ | ] 1 ms 3fl gfe3 

u i Sfsp^Pra^' to was. \t° [ i ] 3 I 3 3H33 mrto ^<3 ms ?r^ [ % ] 

ftfrr m§ it 

3$(m )cTtalfrr Sfafmtf 3tfe qhT^TO?T3^T-[ I ] 

flrfoFT &W^ 3TtfTOT?rfe? It V9 tl 

37 ntfi wrr^tflasRsftOT mms suftgg u [ <j ] 

gtofef TT^S3 3>35g TR WTiST^RTT g ffrf$ g$ g 5 rW 3F^ ^ 5fJ-[ 1 ] 

l^orm^dwftg fog 13^^^R3R2TffD3RJT ^T^feqR II [ <t ] 

fem mto ER^55To^3^WTOm^ 3R RJT3 ^Ra ^T fembR^T ^TR-[ I ] 

to? d^licR^ f(R%RTf 3 T Rlf%5^ ffJ^o5 #f^T M^3tWr3.1¥fcdK*3f II [ 9 o ] 

RITTRHr ^ ^^qfo ir 33% 33% TO?ft3t ¥T3fe: [ | ] 

R3 to< rRR: qTRTmrH, *J3* ?$t 3T3et RT3?: II [ 5 5 ] 

3§m gfRrhrr eirnfm: rrtptRt: [ i ] w 3R 3rm sjtorer 3R am 'rr, ii [ * * ] 

JT^rai: 3R$3ra<mmT 3T % Roto rt ymim? ernes [ i ] 

q ra i yld*M*ft gfe mfq^qR^qt rtt RtrtosrT%R ^ u [ ^ ] 

W^\ mmcri m 3t ^r 3§m*r [ i ] tom mi3% : u [ $ s ] 

^cmtearto: [ i ] ^gorr! % mtoi ^mtonTfar: n [ ^ ] 

3RP£to totomtm-w mmtmrto 3*3 [ 1 ] ^li oWiSjsfir [ 11 ] 

%^r httt^rrt— torstrenrmr ^Wt i snfm sto Rmrrm 

'mrm =m^FsnjmiT f^npRir^R stor n^TRT mwr ms: tc m 1 mrnsftr 

Wrow ST^V, lcf33T3?r 53 T STTm^fr 5TTW 31RR 3Rcft «fir 3^ f%S7cTC 

f^rmcnTf^r ^tr sr mt i m^r-^RTTR ^ tow^ w^3 *<%•£r utor 
^ ^fr ^r, me 3 ^: ^r i spqf^r ^rmfr rrfurto^r- 

^£r ^fto to^c stptt ^re ^nr^r ^rr torn mm f^wr rt r i% ^fr ww 
^t siTRTr Bfre mn^ m^r ^tt fm ^ m^Rh ^ sm 

*to mmq- merto 3FRf i ^Tn^Trf^mrmt ^ stKviw? ^Ht i cki; eito 
'mvrf^T ^epftR ^ramr srftor mermr, #e ^se mpme -+fr mrsn %tt t JT^mr 
^ srffeto, ^fftht, rtrjt m%to vrfKmm ^Tnrtom 3^u ms 

m^rtor 3R mrmmt rn^RT mr i 3^: tr, RT^Fifto^rm 

U 3 TTRSRrTi rtrir RRnrm f^r, Rmrto 

^rr^T ^TT 3R 5ST3T R3T I 5TRT ^TtK imTH ? WR 3R 

mm me fto w i mcnjmrr mre mm Rtoif^tor str 
^ ^ermr srto i mg- Ri^i^em^r srstt 5dmi% mFn#r mtorm mr i 


^ ^ermr I ^ 


mnerm 


rrmnrr^TvRTfe i] 
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tf&HT^TRII [>] 


[S] 

(cPWPT S10 0 V\ ?° ) 

safer [i ] ic^^mUrQ; (^-) [ 1 1 

fkt ^iro^vio^jrfrRT w [ i ] 

•a^r%^% H (?T)Tf^TO ^ [ I ] 

*rW%if H [ ^ ] 

kb k k 


tfetf srfWk^ feWi^Mui^Cr- [ i ] 

Tm ^n^^qVxmw w [^] 

u^rat gcA^^^R cjfoS'M u 

m? ^3T WT 7^ [} ] 

fywr^K h[&% II [ « ] 

fqfei sftfcrf^r fe wifcrau 


safer [i] sREnsnj$a5feaft5 ^T^mrun [i] 

g farfeg«wflgfeam%g upsgvNfter'srfei [ i ] ^n^osu sfesk i w p s awi faqfore HTfefa? n |>] 
SI^^<3qS^5qT^T^^y^ t hoiHt7THTf5tfe [ i ] i i SFTfrss^sq^T- 

HUTl^m^r^ I WW«Sft4ld*flMR^kl I I ^Rra^+^dlfai+^^ilfe 1 

srf^amfa i [ i ] H^qter^rfe [i] ^oKran^ [i] rwu^RRRfe [i] w^as sntsafe i 

^^feerroR i i epfearrero^rfe [i] ^fe ng^w ^[^^i r cg^ ^f^TW^ 

tflUftlfolTfo gg ftg %Rlg MIdM I'a H II 

[ I ] HUfaUNqrni^rci^ [ | ] [l] £(quj^{r«ftsi* i st^Nh [i] 5R^nHU [i ] 

Hurgfafe* i vra^farferR i | qf^K^Yg^ i ^ ^r i sfcjfJt eprt i %g^NKra^ i 

tforaSP# [ I ] I ^TT^t^te^STHT^ [ I 1 [ I ] 

" “ * * U J * * U J k 

w%i3 urr gR^^nf ^is^qTRftwsosw«awgjRrrrj? Rr^Rrer)^ i<m«i 1 
sfrsrifera^fe; Rfrf ^fef%fer st ^ R &fegfc r fr uqftFR^ [1 ] 

11 [ ® ] 

eras f^wRtr^ [i] i ‘RST^iqfer^Fkr^ i 3 <jwRm fear^s 1 [i] 

i i ^h^R^Rt^r; [ i ] i ?fta#re i u^wtR^s i 

I *UR[R^ II 

wrffa R ushtRiR^ ^ ^qr [ I ] 

wmhjJR ^t(fi) g^RRis ii [ <s ] 

^f^nFT fqf^r sft%r<w4r^ng-fe^ i i sr^Kfe^le r ^ i 

SkWRR ^ VRI5IURRT Sf^fe .[ i ] 

ii [ ^ ] 

Rajgut ^STai-RfeRiife mfe srafoR? wfer agj^'aaiR fe ^rRsc [ r ] 

q^sr^ i% ^Rnu RrRquu^krf sfruskfefe^ jjarsrf u^wtR^t ii [ i ° ] 

qRFTFi#^^ ii 
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SPRT55 3T^3TCIlRMTd 3TF? i 

wh Fi^sgr^rcrf^T^ffg ~ H4f^ff^t form qrq<ftei 
TOl^cg STOT >it^STtiTp^ k: 

gfl^TOftST ^rt^M^HTJlf&PT [ | ] 

^ ?pi TsfF?TO^rfW?12> || [ S 3 ] 

gr iwfeprr^ r %5WcT^ [ | ] 

5^ ‘<iiK|55f vqTf^nofr Tm wftrf^R ii [ u ] 

5^'TT^mwr: [ | ] 

SPTcTOl ^UJWcUqafSTfe* U^r^F^r: II [ *«] 
vfefe tsfntRr; [ I ] 

r n [ sh] 


'4fHlR-[ I ] 
t^T^r II [ Vi ] 


3f» 


stRM: §nfr ^ qtfn fSteTF^FTif^ ^ [ i ] 

3 R? SP| 0 ^ mr cNFTTRTC ?nft? qfte ^f^TTORI ^ 5 # 3 gfr|U| T[W 3 ^TI^ SHIS!* II [ H] 

d$R*t lit? [ I ] 

ftrfSF^T II [ $«> ] ddldl II 

dlddd'lfd^l^^lS FT^FIplf^RT ^PJSFT f^jRpT 3fto5^ cT- [ I ] 

^52 u lddl^°I^5T ?IT^:2Erai^?TT^mi5%f%7t H5T«fd?ctfWSR+«IsW II [ %* ] 

srf^a; im TO^wS’^tlr [ i ] 

qra^Td^aT^tcS qfd^d^PT^ || [ n] Wl II 

torreftH^r gfWi snarsi^ 3 V *r-[ 1 ] 

erre^^f 11 [ r o ] 

=arift[ sewn -Hdi^Jidi^i^ra^t^ si [ i ] 

§h4f 11 [= 55 ] 


3TFR gfd 


STFR gfd f^T^pRTdT^^d qfcWf^raia5T-[ | ] 

^dwrf^i ^siTdF ^i\ *%?TiFFrs ^nR 11 [ * 5? ] 
sfa [ 1 ] ^^Rwdiqi%rf% \qro frora frrfe^tfl^Rpq sts#* ^m^R 

SS S^SFS y^lfR? 3^1^ DTCRfRR? 

Sn^rfrEI^^fR^TdR^ ^RTf%dTOTO5TFWR ^37fI- 

^f^FT'F Td^^Tor JT^F>^ ^ftd'UFdF^ RsFTkT TO^lfiFTs;- 

=t|^: ^f^RFT^FTR ^tpn sffcs cR?T SRJR^nfo I 

FoSfr 1 Tpnfe 1 sters 1 ^o5?ft 1 wcSDfdm^-iRRTi mfefcR s^ss 


=t|^: ^f^RFT^FTR ^tpn ^STR? sffct cR?T ^RtR | 

^1 FoSfr 1 Tpnfe 1 1 ^ 553 ^ 1 RiRa^iaJT^ (n^^RRif spss 

t TT#mrq?FTT^%q- cr^En^r ^dd Fr^fv^fqTER^^T sf^wrfT ?r.?^r^^w- 

^^n^ridTTsn Rq^l'an^R^Tfr^n^ s^s ws~m? 

^fs^dTT^T 7Tl%^^ % 3?R^ 7IRR ^Tf ^Tf^T^IT 7RR-1T dlZ^IT 

TlTT WRrafeR ^ FdTT^T(^T)FTWt d R tt^Rd r? ^ia?^ 

1 ^ ^ 1 ^^ 1 mzs {% 1 FRTffdD^ sssm^, TraTIJ1 ^ 

^TJ^yw^ ^Rttrott % Fn^ra-RT fiTc^fJic^ydiePr 

^%dq^R{r^d SSS JTfdFTfe^4dT^t *«HK J W^ £feT£l<f Fl5^RFi?r^TWH'mq?FTTi^ 
WSZ JTTfd TO ^Tq Vd T ^d^d T gd^ (^)TfTOI? R^f^ddlRt 5TFTO FTf? ^'R^IRTOn- 

RifeR^ I ?fcj RnRidd ?rz sjr ?rt^ [i J |to qdi{U%d iRift? 
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1 TOITfa I T& \ I 1 qqtftq I ifo | ^TR#* I 1 ^ 1 

^TTT^ft I gTTvr^T tet groins <TN8cH&f^r TOcfcq na?ig ^sg 4 

qi^rg' qtflfa qgteqRTOr ztw&m ^tuqiwu <*i^ 

^rfe^UTOTer [ I ] 

qgftn ri* qR^qfoRqT qi qrqteujnrat gfe ^nf^^qT [i] 

Z( qT^qf^cT 5FRT qRffRT T3TRI ^RT FTR fqRf%Nt$rfoRq ’JHpT II [ ^3. ] 

V3fTrprji?f q^^g^qTJTT qri§ qi^ftqt wfe: [ I ] 

Jis^T^uq vnfqrr: qrf^F^uj^ *jqt *jqt qrqtf qirte : ii [ qs ] 

ifgan q|f5r^T ttst^t: [ I ] t ^t u [ v* ] 

^ttt q^Tit ^t qt ^rh qgqqr [ i ] qf^qRWTf^ teiqr ^q^l (ft?) n [ *$] 
q fqq fqqtelf(lO^ fqqgRUL I ] fcqffcqfoq 3^^ II [ *® ] 

R ’ l -HU : l? T ^(gq 5TTHqJTTf^rR^ [ I ] ^tTRRqWrTUqRT ffa^ ^loi-lWpif^y II [qc] 

fqqirf^u^? qqq 3WTT3 qqqq qTcfqR q^R HRsirrsts qiRi-[i] 

fnqi ^$lfeg ~«Treq q^uo5 qei^u ^ teqqr qifgq^ ri^5^t%«it^r qitefa |te ] 


te^r to f ^ t ^ ;— Rwu^m te: ^ i Iraq fecftq^ tepRTO (tenrte 
ng) to qT^qqrrogqte terror i tepFrotete ftem ^mi'-k surt TOR 

WTR ten I 3nteT RRT rote^ 3T5R^n^K JRcte 3?TO JTTpT ^IRl'K TOR 

qvc q^t qt i roqr sretroF stto (roteR qifr ngm^^rc terro tortt tor m 
*rf f% tor toto ntfr cTf^rf^ ?r«> tenter ^o snrffer tor srr i totr 
| ter te; terror to TOFTqite renter i ar fcrojte T 'ro qr w&%- 
f^TR qF 3Tt 5TF^?R[3rg 3TOT RTOToft TOtetTTOT qT I q^ ^>TOtr^T 

qt cTRT TO - fr TOTO ^TT ^T I TOR q^RW ITTOT I 3^RRT R^FTT RJT 
CF50T 5^qq RTF TOcT 3T5RT 5TTRRR ^OT I ^fr RRT^RrfT cF^T TOTR qToJ^^I 
t^tr ig i q^?qrr ?n%q^ r i f^Rj^^R sirpit srff^rT 

'RTRRCtqrt TOrq ( < W'J\ qR 3TRRF 

qq^fr r^r€f (q^r: ^tj%t ) fqRK ^tr^fro tot^f rtrr qf r ^tr cr^ 

^TRTRF TORT q^T^'-l ^3RR qR% qRT TR q gURJ qR I ^T 3TOK 

qq: jt^totr, g^qqg (n^rfro), utr^trut srr ^Th^ ), qq^RTTO 

°cr qRqq rttt%cf ten ^fr f^: rt^k ten w i ^Rq^ “ r^tr: n^qteR^ 
xird ^^iR q^TOiqT ter. RF’qq: r^rr- Trrqter rtR 3t4r nfn ^f^n§R 1^ 
rmtenq to qr^qnr-q^ nf^qqR ter srteqqr rk BTgter ^^R ^ ter, ^tenrq^ 
tern ; 3 c^r rrf sir 3cy*ite 3 rfr% iter, ^TT^snqTt nr3R nqT nf^qr€r 
qr^Rqr ter *jfn, p qrnrar, ? ii^g. nsn ^5 rrr ^ter ter l ^ qR 
^TTOR? fqteH^FRF TOFRRq^ RF^r R^iq^ R^R TOr RTT, ^ 

R^qr fro mteqr srcr q^qr^ter & 1 q^v^n tot^r q^: ^teq ^ ^ 

^r ten te ^qq% ^r^TTirte qrrqTr te: qnqt Rrqmq to? nqr ^qqrr qr^ ^ 1 

[ te ^qq T5RTOTOF ^ttoTr TORrfro ^terRF, qqRtef nqr qrRqr ^i<F?nq 
T?T 3 TTOT qqFT^T qfcFF FT I ] 
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VTfOT S 


_ [S] 

^ TOTH w, #ppr w? 

( ^1 fefT Vi = <mv |o ) 

^%qW*l+0<WI£T2TTOI<5h{d [ I ] '-41 mT^ lStaFTr| \?pa yTHR fcFRFR I) [ 3 ] 

[ I ] $ft l J ? ^ffas5 ¥ T H^TTOTfaTO Mt+lTO Mi+H+HiKMi tfjirl</. + ^T^HII- 

'-i-Mdl^ H^dlfddT^j ^^TWrflRTTR ^I^Tifiu Rfet [ I ] 7TRT- 



SftfNRTC [ | ] sfc|RIM URciq (^qWtWiTOR ^SPR^RgvFTO felt ^TPI. [ I ] 

TOITOt krtt? ^PT^TORt^ 3TTO$ cTPTOR f^RFflTM'-P IqIIffFT I 

<rfe&3§ ^Ifltiwrd TORfDT<T fe# TOT %RRFR7 II [ V ] 

Rfa [l] sfe^T^SRlfe^T^ ^ WTOj-g; ?o gTOTOtg msiqfl ^T cM 

%l%3<$5 TO3?T RTORrftT *nfefe 3TtfcHTO3TO HraCT ?TTfe TTfTRpffere ^o W aS ^im ^l 

Rfe ^fddi^iiT Wr| tttt^tt ^TTraRrorof Tnfqdqroforr sft^nsfir TOiTO^efa 
^ <F% TT^ftlfoR 5U^rt Mtf'PRIlFqflTft' qf%*Tfefe TO^dlfr laTOJffolsWifej^' 5# 

^ ^Rrt-^k ^fewid^nWfr ffer ctipt jt^tsr 

^^l^| ^ spftl ^feq 'H-dR^xidT^f TO |T3TOTg RM^t^RdT ffeqRT'Tfeq ^fftlTSHTOIld-q 

gro ^TRTf?7i^T^T ^ sifenfe^Rnfe feWfeenefrcjraift ^ittoft mfe s^^stfr- 

^T%T?^TT%TrRt [ I ] ^ H^fwr Wl^fT-wV Sift [ II ] 

RTO q^ri r r ggsrrr [ I ] fearer stfr fefo* n [ h ] 

qqq^Ru^ ^res n&Mffay to? tot qTf^st ^^rorrcg wror- 
fequA<A+ife grffex qrf^R irri^R ^npreror ^rf^?? wR^f totstt ^ttRtw ii [ s ] 

RRI^K— fewiRR ^TcT I RRR gTOITOT TOV fTOTRT RTTO TTOJTO 

to rtot ^Fcftqr^ stor ^ ^ h I rttortto totto, rtfto toto rtto, 




to ^Fcft^ro tor *ro*t;£ri sTf^rfcr, 


TT f^ TT,J ^ ^ D/t ^ snrrar^ tf^r st^tht i bt^fck vtr m^- 

TOTTO^ ¥PR, =#T^: ^TPRHT, ^T^TJTTT^ft^t^ ^TT ^rr TO^T- 

liTPrqj ^RTZ^TRTr dl-o < 3 1^ddl<« dM ^T PTqTRRIRPT sr^r^lT I 'iH 

^T^prftei yc ^ pipiot pttr ^fr {° wpttort fro 

TO TOW W\° ^TFcRTTOT T$T3 SW TO - ff, PT^JT TTFTO tR 

TO TTOT l TO TOTO JTTOTTO 

^ fro ^ftrfrrer T j^^% oy TT^mTHT W^ *^W, ? . TORT 3TPC ' 
^ nT v ^T RK TR^t TOTOT TOfW fTOT I 


[TO-! 


Cs v c\ rvr rv ^ -i 

TO HJ^STT to: rttto tttor to tort TOTT ?T 1J 
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[V] 

&WFJ hr wt zRiffc, fbfkfi 

o, * 

(cfT0%i| cfHni s S% 4l^K 'R i-w^ ^Tfr, 'R S5WT Rd 1 1 \%-\c % 3fa) 

^rf 5 u [ I ] HT|+d^< I g<+Kd'+ M &LI (oiti aiqTUU^-[ I ] 

£rc vr^rf^vr^sRUTt 11 [ 0 

d d^fdK FT? TRU^R II [ 3 ] 

BTrUTcT^TUI^ dl^TOfiTO TO3URUTo5 II 

SR ^ufurntu RgfTTT R k qVfe^ TOUfi l ddTU U^tTOfr [ I ] 

Wfc UTO& USPT dFR ^3T^lo5I^PTt^f^T RTTOT? Wu U^t ^7^ TOT II [ 3. ] 3RJ I 
RTOU^RT? TNT RcSlSTR TOTToR *pl T^ f^U UU^pT >itq^uTldFRT-[ I ] 

uu ut 4 ^Rrfenuq trt d uh ftRTSdTT^TcR tnt R^sRtsfi’sk u [ s] TO?te? ii 

sfkfe ^dd^ikswlt u [ I ] 

^y tTUc R <T^ T eiriT| < 5 a!: TT?(^ Tf^qu RTfe%U II [**] UcJpT II 

^TU'^RTfl^^T^RU^ f^U^JRvftqR 3 RRTRlt TOT RS%TO U-[l] 

u ftefWiuw^git fqrfrj sftrafq ^torRrtt ^?l$u&%rkTR tor ?%rks[UK ii [$] 

TOdlifeRNTOUT ^fURdd.^fafTO-ft: [ I ] ffof^^W^nTSR^ II [ vs ] 
f^dMPdTiddx^{% - ^M ^ Tu i Md> i fi i ^ iUN%. i qtf^rofkrckrt to UTrrd^dfuur^: [>] 
tp^to rOhr i %R^fR^nd^cnrrH^an it [ ^ ] 
gf^RTTOjft TO ^TFnR^^ TOft RT^ TO &TRUf^ guR ul tem ift ^ft ST-[ I ] 

S^t RfR^fe-TOSRRU^ TTdtUTO URfdR^t} ^smoRR 5RIT%^T II [ 1 0 ] 

^FH^R^TH^rufl^ 30 RTt%R Pci,fd^ndd j v i if dUT g i fawikM ^ u^t- [ i ] 

RT^rfi ^firu WdUrxrfdfiluraiaT TOddf^'^Uai irtotottto; II [ T T ] U% II 

f^RuRr^^d^ sjtrt^ iprl^w^ grorr- [ i ] 

2 TU TOl^^^Tf^Rdq^^WryvddHd^^ TTSTORT^R vrfl'^R^T^T^I II [ ] 

SRRTT ’TO^^fdqRJP^^ TO HFTRH^RTO* gf^UaRTTfa 5 xT f^TTfe^FTO- [ I ] 

5TOTTO U*I^ TOTU^R^TO %ITOtkrf% TiFTOiTO^: II [ 1 3. ] 

3*lfa iftefaf TO^TTO qrtSprT fqcupf^T^rTOsR^ RT^TT%#%| TORT- [ I ] 

l^rfTO.c^ HT^HR UT^UcA TO ^t|sr fdMild,<A4^dld*d =RTOTTOTT II [ 1« ] 

TOk^fsWdTTO R 7 R 5 T Rlkt^ TOTO [ 1 1 ^TOT^T^p%^ 5 UTFFTO 5 Sf%TO^ II [ ] 

^roufcvpr Tftrotofl to^to gro^i^ [ i ] 

grj ^tfdf^rrfq? fufer ^i%f? to^Rr tot| to TOq^urf^m II [ U ] 

jjtto qUFr %ro to Trfrouro^ wumuqfur^TOTOturu ii [ i»] 

UR^flTOH foq%T<| 4 dj^p 4 fRTOTUT R 5 Ttvrfd TTUUfTOTOTOT^® «ft-[•] 

’g^dTd'tdfddi Vfd'J.lai'dydfe HHs-jIcA sgf^TTdc^ qFlaR^RUT^^---II [l* 1 ] 

f^fr HRi^rnr— tto tottr ^=c i R^nf^r 

^ RT^PT RTTOTRT WRTT ^R^RTR RUR f^RTTO 3 JTOR 7 ^cf^ ^RJTR^T I 

(\s-?o truTR) sitTOTTOsr Ir^r^ mrr^sr Tr^rtrot r j i h t, fcrror ttt^r ^ 
r% ^ urp^tor: R^TTOrfq^rT &ti r to rtut ^ 1 ( { ?-<R^rm) ^rror 
omtft 2 ttort mv f^^r rtrcrt^^ ri^^ to to f^TO» 


5^7, vr , urr^r ! ^rmror^t 


^ttrt ^t fr i ( p b ^ TO^r) 


to tott tor totr: ' 4k toto totr st r ife tor TTRRrk tjr 1 
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(;y q mk) I ( % TIOT) w 

%MT& -flTR tR STT^UJ TO STOJ ^ qillihft cTTf TOTT *JT I ( ' c k 

im) ^nfr^Kuu-Md sfcrqr&* Sri ($vs S *rarr) ^ ctVf ttithf cffc 

toirT^t sqrsra SS ^ % I (?d i qim) r^r ww to tototoet 

-forfg ^ srrcfc^Ttf tot i 

I>] 

^ -TO ^7 ??f^r 

^tto <rc ^ wi qr ^rM w^7, ^rro q^ 

(Frgqq ^r toif^ «r = <\<i\* f ) 

Fife [ i ] § zfsp | ] 

fat fto^ftohrt n [ r j ] 

tjVV4^ift^ srcRraqk^ qfq rrarkib'^r FqTOr u [»] 

3 TT FTd$d'ile£ dl<g^d^^q 5 TTqqR£'l^ || 

3 PT ^TOTJRT Ufgmiwi wfe^ ^TTFTcRT? qFFt dqiTOlfF F 3 jqFTFpq- [! ] 

qq® qqaFk ;kq dc-T5fefui4)^4i%^ Fq: ftfttot fff cr^i? fteq 11 [ ^ ] 
eFraRRpFT? Iff TFT HFITFq kjqTFF «pT k§ kqk ^k^Ttkw^-t I ] 
qq aft srqiferaq ^oitewgiM^ r( d c qi^'pa^ ff ^FqkqiFT u [y] orokr u 
^kkgrw^fdoiidqfqqgFrkFTOF [ | ] 

^c 5 KIW« 4 oW|«fa*rfarc Fiftf^ H O ] 

qqq^iFTR^idFM Fksrdkm qfkkTF? F RRk [ i ] 

^iVl^M3^pFd<F2; %^kk 11 [ q.] 

^ffa [l] FFFIgqqTFq sftqkkfJF TT^lTT-nfaU-T q^F? qWT?R? F^IFFfFRTFF FTcgqqT- 

fiff jpriid^TRr^r^ mi ftff n^i|w FcgFfFt 11 a^KM-al'kik 11 

qqkkkTqTFfa tkdkkqt^nq^kqF [i visa - ^ka^iF FrkFTFtFkm u [«] 

^n^TaT? iqcM fo-mGa 555ft ara feq [ i] 

ZT$t&k q^T ^uirkkfaqF FFFTO^TF Tfffld^q II [ <5 ] 

sflfc TOfk fPrt to qq^qf& fq^opO i \,q <f) d tt^ n qm qidFfeqi%Pr| qqqqt-[ i ] 

vnqvyq qifTTS q-^fq# qqq %l%qq NMd^-AqdqhT^q qj?qq%ST II [%] 

[1 ] qriftq^it-qrq^qqiR<qdHi^ytndq^^iRii[ia 5 Fqvk [ i ] ^f%q jtW^ i q^His^n^* 
ifild I fqfrfqI{^q5rqqTqq^ | ^T| ^ ^ T+M^ I FTT^fq3TfqriTT- 

^'^‘3 1 ^^qFTdKqRdd 1 ^g.qfs^Tfkqq^qqFkqi'q^ i [i] 

1 4 ^pdq^F Fq ^fqqqfTqTTTOq 5TO^ fkr ^kra: 11 

[1] sqtrraT^qqqqqfq ^krr^qqqqq qq fqTrawqqiTq qraq qWmT^r f^qfqqRqr 
( S '^lqq^TITvnq f>fFkqqFk qqfeqkq^feq TI^IMq^^q i q q; THd<dM^qfiq FTOkTg ^iFFl^qT 
^ qqnq gn ^K^^i ^ q r ^q q k qi q^ i c-fk^igfa ^i<?zw qkknr 

’Tifid>--{'l>-iuYpg-Ftp -^r? ^k q^-kkWq^ q-i^dd-Q dk-dd^ [ l ] Ti Rfq 

q?qqk qq^q-d^ ^ [l] Tpq H^lddM^<qqiPl^-qqq(dT 3 kq -dcr^< d'jrk =qqqkqqrq- 

^knrqrfTi OFiRiyi^^ T^7 snq glrq ^qq dfm^q fFT I ST^qRfaq %T^t qiSoirq I T|-dd 

^k Fkq ^ [1] tttT qjxl ^npr |tFT TFT^ FT I ^ [ I ] jkq %TFT 7^ [ I ] Sididq 

I ?ttut?15 ?mr l ^[fkftTF'iiqqN^ iq^Tlkqr fkr ^-Tuid. [ I ] 
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^tt qt q^qri i qfsqqq^ifa fesuri trfr u [ $ ° ] 

[i] OT^fniTf^PTffu %ftqg nf^rflg WrT ^ias?T utsft qsq. 

fl^ft ^TRTg^r?—fe^FE-R^R TOTSHTfeT RcRUI I 'U^il'fil qq ^C 
qi^qq rutr ^rtfer 'fak^ TOq Qrcfefe ^tto; ht^r: <j$ft 

TORf ^TTT^t I 2ftqT ^fFT )RT feTOCTRT qRRR R I qife ^T 

^ife q m rtot ^r'4tur «rr, ^ife^ re ^ r rtot tffa TOqq R^qfe m i ^rferq 

% feiror (Rpj ferefe^ % rjtr ) y*Wi ctr tot r Rrrerroft (<rfrq feRfeR ^ 

RTR) TOR i R^RTOTO ^RRTT|^ RR ^ ^ f%5? TORC TO^fS 

gC^qfa ' R ' dfr fer, jfigJSRR RqRRRRTO qHRTOfe 5TTTOT qRRq^RRTO 
q^roif RjfV totor too RfeqfTro (srrf^TT^r )^t FRr qfefriqi qro; 
feu:, to tort# torto feu: tor rtot ^feui fewr to^trut srt 
to: { ^rfNr rito feR i to to rR to inprcrr^ 3TO tot ^fer 

(u^T TOTRt SWOT ^fe #cR q R1T RRIT RR* ^) TTfTO TO: 

??tsr tot ^rofirq rrfeRfeR^r zjn, %q to: qfeq qro feR tortot stst^t 

^TOT, TO, R 2 T, 3 RR, TOR RR URT ^j^TT RT^ TO TOTO ^ TO 

qro fero i r ctr ~4t tor ^r i 


[qfe- 


TOrfefa RRHORRR ST^, Rife qq TO ^TTO TOJR 
rr qq tot ^FFrrTO feu: #q to^& tor tot r 


C -S\ 

K'Hc.'l ■ I 

urc totr uto I 

to qfeq qq r toi^& qrrrro to r%*ft uqr jt^rtt tor tot R 
froq ^;feqr *feq q tot tottt ^r r rttort tor qferofir tot 41 ] 


^ [M 

fefe Trfeq^ to wfer 

( 55 UVFT ^ ^ «| Y %, ) 



'it^ y y i ^ % qflTTT-[ i ] 

ii [ ^ ] 

UTTU'fe Rf^Z^rqTTUT [ I ] 


snR^Tcq qqq? qfe-[i] ^ d i d+1 fa ^Hk t M%qRurfcr n [«] 

ifd^ [|] qrRTTTm%TpfrqT fRiT T T dUmr f^u ifd ^ . ^if cTTOfe II [ u .] 
Rqu^f^TRctfeqsrfiTq^^n^ iqfR ] ^Ru^^ gf^qtrrq T Rrd^ 'gruTn; ii [ q ] 

TiTmT^ It 


gR c 4^AT^MiT-dlRqq-V-tfd ^-[l] qqqfqfad|74 ^rTfd^~ r^ ; TqiRRffflRT II [«>] 

U^RTfqTnz H 

k -S. 

dfwiT^ddrfU [i] ^r^jqtTPT fiur gp T f g ^u R n [^] 

CT^^PTf?47qrTPrpqgfsu -^ - {Id dW It 

vTT^r^ irnr [^rff] qufuf^TTT^ ^q^ ^t q^rff. 
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svRPT.-sRflt fa-[ i ] 

f%?ifWt ^rS^ 55 T[vn 7 T^] VFTO^TT- 

qpn ^ ]srf?iq^ , '^w^T^^r^rt^ u [ ^ ] 

^rvnrfer RiftsqfqRRtR: ^GtpjR q^qrfrqq. u [ 3 ° ] 

^f ST f Std RKdWfe mfa |p#tT^: ^f%FRl*RTR: II [33] 
<T$qftFqt gfe VRTO^T: f^Fa^Rqq%< [ I ] 
qfa$qt qRfcraRR& II [ 3 ^ ] 

^\nRRdKWlTR : 53 T. I ^^^TrRr: qRf. II [ 3^] 

mfa 1 

II [ 3 y ] 



1 1 F5%H I VRT- 

fc ; ^r yKi^dt^ - —T^ra^TTH^srer’sn’ i pst^r- 

m ark ^r fcrferufto i (w \-{v era tosraR ^t w^r ^*rii\ 

; 3T£gTsT ( f^T'S.l’-d^ ) 


gpcuiff? 


^RntT^ ( TTfFTR^ ) 


bt 4 dtt% 




^3 RTST^ 


^Td^rrJ 

^>ji+^MUl 


tgrq^cT ( JRTWK ) 


^praiTcf 


v' c 

3 TRTit*T 


( Ho-cs qf ^q\if ) qf^c^ E ^B' STRR7 ^JUTT^t RH - fl I 
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r ;ite_3TlJ 03’TS3& «rar*CTSlfe^ rT«m^- 

<5*#* *k*so* §rcn<?r 03 strfifa ^roarer ^ spot 

o?ctr 11] 

[«] 

&n?% -Rmmm ^r jarr 3 >Hfa imr 

(pTO ^' 1 ^° ?•) 

[ 3 ^t Sift] 

ajipnft^ spffirapfcra. [i] ^wfita^rai^«n?ag^ og: ii [ ■> ] 

OTf^Tlf^g II 

^^t-[i] \\[h] 

an n 

sni *!&*?+* r ^ ^nf&TcraT? q^t [i] 

^t^; ^fend er uoS^ unq ht^tstt^ *W«f «<*>< ^rite h [ ^ ** 

SHdRI^ WT^ U3R UU U^TIaSH 5# f=Tg f=tsRH ^^MUU#^T-[ I ] 

<& chr gufencR m fretero ^dUHP^ i ^q& dRH TPTaftsrctffa* ii [*] 
ii ^ ii 

sfor[<] [i] 

vgi&m ii [^] ^ ii 

aud«T ?j?h f^c 63 jaii r 41 | S ~[ i ] 

^ss^trf un Wt <ts?q ii [ s H 

snuu ugsr ftgn-[i] sttutr^ sHi^R+i^fr^TO H [® J 

dc(5^f II SRTR^f^T II 

•■ U ToS ^ R TR^R TFT^RR'jfl^ q? 55 ^ ftfa g 3 TT-[ I ] 

tfte^qian^ ufafa qfenR^^rapfaSTR =nfefH n [ 6 ] 

afw^yw^qfli'^a ^^Hsnri^Tf^kR hHi id^f^q idd-H ^ umife;q arapf^f^r^ n [ ** ] 

Rt% [ l ] SW^tgsRISPI TTfRISTTfaTRT q^R l R-H'H£R4> 

m^nwji star [u;] q te g &jfo ^<s*pp*iTf^^ 

TFR U^tTT^R II II 

^tuis ap^t swgwflr nfan nsrarfa fMIuqt q#i qferf^r q^rtfun [ i ] 

HiufagN^t II [ 9 ° ] hht^ 7 ^ 11 

sUr£qg7 II 

3 T^%n f^sq^qHrtorf^r-[ i ]r^%u Htuf^S 11 [ ^ 3 
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yfofomfrrf?q grm R i qreraaftire [ I ] 

^R^Tr ^rrroJTm^rf^nr^ thmI&Ri^i u [ ^ ] i^r 11 
Rp5R;t Rrsft^ V*n»V <TFT^trr ?T^T3 RttR^t? ^5 Rr^d^idRyVr? Vg » [ 1 ] 
irf^Tr^rra^ RVRyVrrs R^qR^RnrcraiV df%M 4 smRcrarnrTTa: 11 [ “3 * ] 
3 TTRiqqraTTo 5 ^Tg u 

[ sR ] 

RtWt-t g^r ?rr^TT%n^'Vtft 7 Rti^tts^rt? [ 1 ] iV ^mRrgi^R Rf 4 ^<i*tifad^w u [ ^ ] 

^m^fli^T^r 11 

sfaw qg xfe^Rrls^fe ^ ^ ^flpTTRTTTf^r f^TTf^TRRT- [ 1 ] 

s rwt qRrr?; ct^r^- *nyd$fas^ RRrtrsRt 11 [ 1 % ] 77 %ttRrRR 4 11 

s rcfifewT e T 53 T 33 <A+I^M 44 d|d* 4 R<W dPTOR {RfR^fR^RnfafR [I ] 

qR^r V^f y^Pn^r crrVcr Rra Pw^RgRrs^ Vre c^ttitR RTt^nhrc 11 [ 3 ® ] 
kRt ??Z& RrgoS jtfrr %555 Rnm^RTRR qTTRfc*RRi*ft-[ l ] 

gRsnfrttnW <rR*r VRt|W*t 5 ^TtVVsV ^rRqVtos sr^rvt^ts^Ics ii [ i « ] 
srgfR R^^Rr qp^t q^r RpRq^ f^coj 4 Kw<^ cRra^Pi^T gRibs Rrfofa? qrR 4 t-[ 1 ] 
tR s r fafgy ' ;tt| 7 t£ VrRrR? rjtr Rfig? Rtsrt ^RNtttsV wresy^rtrc 11 [ w ] 
qj%Rrr^i^nf| tfter s&ra^fow g’Vrt^T [ 1 ] 

§*% qftrRRr%% RtR^t ^kR it hit^ *m ^fsg^frRnr? 11 [ *° ] 

^r otVV qjRjyn srcftRm wAW-[ 1 ] 
it vfcrte 5 ^Rg V*t« 5 ^<(w<*t 11 [ * 1 ] 

srfa [ 1 ] ii^^ti^^ ^R viK o wR T ^iiiWM<iq pT ^RWiTf^s^'TO^ i 5% 1 

gi 4 ls < au g * i d^yq TRRKd^mq^ i f^RpTf^K^ywraqR i i 

l : 3 r[S'Tfii^a!, | Pdd d ^’<R^RffrWR; 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 01 ^ | Id^lRilquR. | 

^ i F T ddflM^u*? 1 trRRf^ 1 >itd k Roi%^n^RW 5 RR ! sfor^nsrairc Rffr^rq h^fsth; 
fw sfogg; u 

si^t^T^Rjtfr ^j^^RR^RnTiRrgRrrt^ [ 1 ] R(d^TT^4d|t^yd«iM< 4fy^ivdvjlcidd4 11 [ ^ ] 

ctrt qR®V =gf^Vr rt^t RrV RVmTjFT wR^ wti f^isqf^TFiwi V^rt- [ 1 ] 

R& qR^n R^W 31^4 fg^Ri^Vsr Wsf^... y.dicui it [^3, ] 

ferraRTT^gtV ^^q!? 4 ^trt rjR %4 sRr f%i? 7 rf|?TTR^wrR-[ 1 ] 

ttr l^fert : 4 ^R 11 [ =y ] 

sreretessrf a Vs VV%i?Rrc m qa^TitR ^RpiRpT-[ 1 ] 

TO? vm^pi ^TTRVR^VT%TWnT^TH 4 W 4 t = 4^7 || [ »H ] ^ || 

TTiRRpf #fHs 4 \t^T^V (44 vrfcfcnp [i] RRq^? rtR^ht^rR u [»?. ] 

n^ RfiRTfhRTRn^ W H -tHI^R«R(W-[ I ] 

rt ttt-ttRr: ^Ryjimsw mfera wWRuPmi^^ttttPr ii [ ^vs ] 

ly’I'in-ltll'-tjJaKrtW^ WH'Aoii^■'lli Rdy* : dH^crM3ivl^|^ | 'm'y-r5i^) r ,lM^ , S tf-£ I J 

?TfITT^rft7T p\V);if ^i ^, : pz - ~ : , 4 Rnr;: TT^TTTTRq^ Ri^^T^T II [ PC ] 

^[!]^n^wqtRtq- ittP^t^ RTrrag sR ^asjqiR ^TR^rfmr nRnrfii a i tunn [ 1 ] 
*Tna'n*i*ft 5 -it wt [ n ] 

53 
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fl^r ' cKin^ r ^l r ^fcr i fto fefore* 

^ TnTT^fr^r to^ft ,i ^tfrt srrr^ to^t- 

4 f^RTT^T STHH m%, T^WTR ’*m ^tonOT 

^TR^r ^ITCTH ^ h I 37^7 37 * 4 r ^g[ cT^T 

srrl^&r ( prefe r) ^ ^xsttsSt^t srwjer^'^r sfjtwh 3^^ (ton - ) *rr 1 
gd sto; tttMt^ toto $Tto httt^t m 1 ^ srgsto *rr 1 

$ feto r to to # 47 £ratoft (^^) stor 1 tor s^pr *3 hw^ith 
TJURR *IT ^T ^fT ^^Th STT I sto sto 7 THT to ST^^T 

sto gto to toru' dHi ^ r ssr ^<dMi (to^) ^rr tor i ^tor fu 
^t to? era 1 ^r tototo stores to^r toto $sr torto hpttut <rc 
3 ra? <ft tor 1 

[ to— tototo drarto ^ntofcra tora itorerar rato^ tot I ] 


Tito ^r 1 


_[<] 

fe?T *7 to rffa? wqmwft uto wu-wifo <#vto 

(emu t x 3t ^.) 

mtoftu hfa tru ^ to hhs(r)t [11] 

nto ^ m^di^ —torera to^T 77^7 ^ tttR hhtut ^njf^ 


[*] 


srr^ft * 7 to to? ^ ffamm-wjfa 

(e 57 T¥FT 'm^ ) 

[n^f 3 rft] 

to?roto^gTtou^’to [1 ] toittouuru^T s-rto ftonnun; u [ 9 ] 

[ I ] HW^UTSTU to^to^vr HINTUT^HM qHUW ^? 7 TWTfo?fu^ *»&&!' 

H7°T ^fl+td^ f^^UUTngUUU yU'Ttl^'X ^5Utf%UU£ TRT ^l^TtII [!]••• 

. .. h to^uRuti&f^u k Rh[ u^ ] mto^-uto w t h s k^ .hh — ^ 

f%u^ fH ' ddH^H iUgoS ^ U ^ qs fdRdto g toHH Ud{lto ^T NUMd^’M<r<g U 
^totY T ?TU^' 5 y^to UI^I?^rn^dl^dM'^ M ' < ' ^UI^^^d<q!»H J .!(^ I ^I ^ 

HV^TWxtoRfHst^u.... gfton^ftto ^hus^' 

[ ^77 ] ^R^dld-Il^ totoufdri^PT ^U^ldl^^Irdddf M ^flUTU: II 

' ^IHft uu^ftou Uc^rfd^ H^T mto ^ d^^dU|^<fPqto^ [ I ] 
to?toutoRftor u nT di Hi ^ ^fer ^'tourngf^t ^ivI^^r ' uh 11 [ ^ ] 
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]qq%rp#jq 

f^qrqq^q Erf^[ q 3? ]®qf aj ... ^s^s- 

fe'itoig -. n^wucs ^minm qrM^q qrqczqrq? wtH^cnr^as^ faftelqrs 

ir^rfSR sftqT^ 11 

«TSff^l 4 |+n^v{\^<H*flfe 4 <(j^q^r(li- 4 \'M^^ 4 |(o^ < 4 » 1 r Ct l~[ 1 ] 

TT^ gfirspcf^T^ qfl^r^ ^m^Tssf^t ^qqqq Tr^^^na^T qP&iqg n [ ^ ] 
^T 5 ^r Jtf^flrar W ^T^i qW ^ftqq qqfeeflFr [ i ] 
vj^qqtf'qqRqR^' rrrf^t dq q i^m Vq) &qi 4 T 5 q qfq®q 11 [a] 

iq<rqsi?iq $feq q^qqntftqreter qtrr®^r vrfrfR [ 1 ] 

qrf|cn^ ^RPn^ q qg; trf^q qifaq qm^lm ^q qnf^dq u [ ^ ] 

43% [ i ] tffrra; sft*q qqfosnftq jpre qP^fig s%&fig qfosrftg *T%iiftq gq 

qiPrctdg qif^radq gq q%srf|g [ i ] aft sfr aft ti 

ftr^t imr^n ?—^jtw toht i hjt^t gq^rsre r^npreq^^q 
ZRH& q^ ^ ^ i qfcqqp; ttot^t Stffcspsc v%^rt^^ tw^ sj'JRftr T^cr^^reft 
sr^qr ^q ^ sniRrr i Tirri^q^r^q^qrsq?:, farc^rr^ 

qsnp* qft siwr qq sfrqq£r ftq^qrrfRr i (qsr 3 . ft) strerq? qfcq^qqfr q^TRT 
cT5or (qsr y-<\ ^rftqfar 3rr%qq>ra *r%£f| qq qnfoS^rf|qjr 
q*ir ^q qqfe^f^ mq qR^r^Rrr, *rf% ®rrf% ?prrqft srsrgT i ar?^ qnfe^fl 
=q f^ i% ?r%^f| ark ftr^retfl qqr gq qrf%^f| ark qifcscktfl^ 

gq qqcjqq?Rr I 

[M 

qfq% ^ qq> ftiviwwi-wfR q >^3 
(qq<im ^) 


[ sit? ] 


^r% [i] aftr^fTsrqTqt qte; 

ftqftrqqqqftqqg gf^kqg qra^rcu^Tql dr%gq^r§ 
*s®qg$ig aftrrg ^qqqqtqqf^qg qftqrrerqg aftqg.. 
gqftiftq sit q%q qj ^q^qiqf^ sftqra; n 


■toTqgsqqqRTT^ suftorc- 
qr^qq[ a ^iT ]qprq'W 



q^q^^grlftqrc^q^TR aftng ^t*}dq gq ^q qqfisqftq^ srfftqqrR? qfikfdq s^r 
qdraflq^ ^ qf^dq^ qT^wdq^ q^nq^flq^ qq%Hdq^ [ i ] sfrrog^q- 
^qqrqq qq d^rq^qqqsT? qrraijq^p; [ 5 » ] qf^qlqqqq^ ^qq^^iqqi ^Fqrqq q^qqrPt 
siRf^ M ^ q^T^q qrf%% qrd^qq qfq^q qrft q^T^fMq q^ q i ft^t mfe 
W^| qw qr^qqpqf ni^q srgf^rr^qq ^q^,qm4] qqm^rsift mzm q^i sqqkra- 
qqf^qr q^T^tq STRITq MV^l^Piq^dlP)' qf%H[%% -H(^*TtiPt ^4 sn^%q 
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ci^mf3|«Tfg gqE g <o»im'+ <* ^ SHite* 1 ^>[ X ]f^ ^ 

%ftfq cT^mi 3T^ [ I ] UUTTrf^FT 

raHfoSHfas«ro5» surr % n fltff n [i] fRftateRi^ p% 

teT^RR otsit? qfate Rfi'rasros n i 5^r’r TO*«tf ^ ^r ^Iter i 
q fu^H^ rfir fWFri fofa. II WloWfSIWt tft II 

fgr^t ^Kig^ T ? —3TT^^T% RTRT ^TTHfcT ' J ^Mr*tet JT^f^TT l ^ ^^TOSTT 

TWtera cRF ^TT^R ^RTRT WlZpn RT I ^ ^WTN* RRT 
f ■3TT RT I 

3^7 Tjufr^ ^R^lcT, te^RR HcTcRcf 5 fr? 7 rfa 3 *tf|, Srfa&fe 

’WftwArtl, TORTO^, S?TOT 1 *t TjF$K te§CTR- 

f^TR £f ! ^rRT^ i SR, f^RR?5 <y**c*tOJ TOjp 

$ o grW Wrrtet qrf rr to htct srfararqft 3 Tra£rft rs? 

terra 3 R rtW^ ^R^rrar ark tost Trit^ra <jto wr. ht^^tt^t RTter qft 
cT^TT Rofcf^rKt^uT T^R I TO *rf^ 3 iT 3 TR steqf^MraR WT *RT I TO^T 

rtor^t fte rar rtere wft arsrr^ srteRTU[Tfr, R?fr^n: zmwt, #*nte, ww, 
Rterte; i ^rr^n te: rrt srfte^ hwut, srcwra, *r iterate: 
te; Rqr Rttc srm WtteTt wft Frf^W ^ te^rr rrt arra^i^r gtew *? 3 » 
(RT ^JKT) rV ^ ten I W^T RF^TTR ^FRTTO SR^ ^TcfcT ^ter 5 raF& te 
srra^r RTqWfcte ster sorter Ira^r rrt tera fr rrt rftr 
sTTR^ft clcrr ^ ^ ' 4 t 5 rrte% te; % terr i 

[ te:—^r rc^tt^Vh wter ^ter^r *ss oR i m ^ y jgr sfn: torV ^rter^r 

^ sffrt q^di t; i ] 


lUi 

y ^ ftmwm-wftr wsfg% 

(mw XR, % ) 

[ rfajft ] 

[ | ] u^RT^TT^RTjT ^F- 

STTOeftw: qj^qf^q^qT^ q^TSRS ^TOT^I S FferrcS^T U^miTFU TOTFTU^^ 

qdN^’^T ^fuqi?fHT%: TFTgTTft g^iqs- 

q^rqtfeq^ ^H^TWqiTf^ R?q U^rlffl^ || ^ uq' 5 ^ 

HmqR^^r HTO5Rrl%gf|^ ^ilro^Tff^5 , £R fi r ?te f ^ yl’H^^fq^rq IrZZWfr- 

qrf^te^ fwi^^rari? sg^ q iPr [ i ] 

' 41 ^-^+^ tens «4 4 h ^* q <»h ^ sitR^ancisq?^ ^rur^ g^f^un^uRiHit' 

ffrug §Rq#r ^fFrriuf^R Wot W qT^ W^ uH^Tqg P r^ n^W sftq^qrH^ft 
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% sttf t$t ff fr * ^ if* Iter % pfaVr ctf 

IftefFT 1 Ft?F £fF*ST£% ^FT Ifter VIFT S IsFFT ^F IfeoS fIF 3 ?ftte 3&FF ^TF Iteq 

sm ^ pf^t Iff pf ho fHfrff fr fr fff? 11 

f^IFF7fl^F FTF 3^4FT^ FTF? FFF fFfT fF^FFFT^ FRFT-[ I ] 

f*FIFt§ ^fegFT^ ^f^FF FITTT^TF FTFFFTfF FltS^FFT^ FTfFFT^ II 

^FFT qT^Ff FT Ft |5F q§F*R [ I ] FT^gfFl ffr f^IWT STIFF fTlI: II 

trrtr^qr^—Rfer i qi^^hreil? trar tregttfc wtrr i ^ 

^TRR FF ^1T ^IT l tFR^T ^ I kFRTtll qN ^t 

q^tff t|f HRFrt^T ftffccRTfl; FITfR^Rt fl^srrct) • 

JTcrasrre, ^RRRqi ff FTr^Rttr fr f^RFqRttkr 

*tr ct^tt wzm& ftot ‘qfR #r RrrfR'r 5 (iR?£r R$qi tor snsrtrr) wfr 
smrftfaFT—^tfrtr ^rf, Tp§rt3^ sffc ^FPFRrlmpi'^ t^Rtt fft f^rr 1 
^ qR RtRqftqT qfqnjm f^icr 

fqqr fft ri i rtc fi; ftf ft, *tt«t. t%^ qrqf, tftqt 3rrf| qqr*fp€r fqqft 

Ft FF FFT^ PTF RSF% Wt FT 1 SFcTF qR% RF ST^dF I 

\ 

[ Fk—^r JTCR’UF qT%Wt FToS^ft FST cTcFTT^R oFTFT^rtR FF qRT^fa 

qt srqrrcr qfcrr % i ] 

[«] 

FR% ^ WK-W&i WZ&T 

(^ W} 5 ) 

[^frF ] 

ft Fife [ i ] sftrrg F iq q FF F R 5Rrrqqq?qf^ Teqo%qtqq «h ff ^Ttaq ffr^ FTqiFFfss 
u * IF^F FtNg FTFf^F ^FF%|qr ^FFFRt|RfT^ 

g^qiPt |% 7 T^ Rr? FFtI? ^ 1 ?ft [ ii ] - 

fl^V FrfRTtR'F ^ ^ ff ^rtF- 

^ tRRR^r FRT^ Ffr K p^T ^FFFRT^T%Fr F^IT 

l^rr asfk Ff^fFFT^ stt^t^ ^tr^rfrr ^ tnF^ trcicr ftw 

% %F FRFI FFPi: FT^5 FF: qTF %TT I 

[Fk —pyyur^ <v^^qt F^rr rt^r rrtRf: tr^ft qt Fir^jp fftt^t] 

[^] 

Ffq% ^ qp> % m q? wrt-mifcr 

( ^hft Fq; 'i'l^o ) 

F?SF^t?T . qiRrqFRr^: 'flK'^W^' . . . . FTFTF FFWFFTFflF VTlF^^iR^FtTFRF: 

^ :3 fcnq u . . sFFf^F FRfqq fqRq ff% .. .. FgfoFp£i . 
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ftsft ...... ^ ct l s^toS ; 

ft t%u; ^ ft^r i 

[ft^—^r ^r%ur srrerr cTc^t^r ^rnnf^ hw: w^t] 

[?*] 

#TC W' 

(tKUM %.) 

[ I ] 3TT% un U3Uuft sffiTRTq^ ^T^RT^ ^^^auUTfl 

j^PTUfofOTJ ^r^RTP-T^R^ sftlJ5JH^[ ^Tc^Rlft HTRRrtU^ ?ft^U^F5f^ 

STU^f#!*? . mTRT^ UU5U^ U^RT^Cnfm TRRf^rcTTU? 

sftu^qqRRqTfaqT fsRf^R ftfafaftq sFmftrur . # 

vrt ••• ...«ft sft ?ft ?ft sft sft sft [n ] 

ft# ^kii^ r—# $W), strKr q^pr # $° 

ft?i Ttfcrero srftr§r ct^r^i^iot, ^;^?5tt- 

R*fti (sftqr ft^r^rrct) m^m ftps* hto ^r: ^ 

ftftftr ^frtr Ri i 

[^ft—ft^TR^ ^rnMr fciftr rsr ^<Rcj T ^ r ^gr^ o r ^r] 

ikm 

tW ’jfa% 5 %t ^ jtS?% <terc-3ir#r 

°\ 

( 5RUU *J ^ ^ ^Idlfc^ f. ) 

sfornFfal Wfft [ q]f^5# UFT%f^TnT# 5f 5W#f3 UTf^R uf^T [ I ] *Uc5JT5T 

sft [ll ] 

ft# RKT^RTT^'—RT q^^JWrq: 3T[#I RTR (k ft^TRcft^ 

ftrR qrjft# ^ srfcrar qwj i 

[#—^ % ^RTRfm w^il RftlR qRfi UR^TT UcTT] 

[«] 

#r ^ i<wk-w&j 
(^put <r ^ ) 

... ^r #=qqw55ii W^.qu^r s v* 0 sngT^ ^ .. . . irsr^re utere qu*Ts5 

••• • f#q?riuq snp. <§ g;wrf f^z qsfo ttPRrh •• • * 

qiUT . u%q 5^qRqrrf^ kfa ?ft ... q^ T ^ f ^ 

uu^ .? ^ ^WR< #^71^ f .... n^raj ire sTRquftqr q .... ^^5 

q&W&m fasqR .. .. Uraiq ^ Tttq ..q^U55 Trau. 

?TtR%. HVq .U5TUIJ ..... U# H^lftqSRT. 
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—5THT % tfwvk §g 5TI%C, ggb3T qq ^FTT, 

<Tm ^TsT | T^§TtT% gR^STT I mx 3 TTC 

51 T 5 RT^ 37 T qq ^ r | STTgrR frc f^TOT^T g^T l 

q^TSTg ^rar^fT 5 -R^I g^Tsf I 

[gfe—im u ^^'H ,j <ocri^> mnr^ft <i'5u , sn% ffcnr^pfr gqgt^ff ] 


[?«] 

I^rt nm% tfm T*mfcjl vwK-yrtfo mzii-femipn 

(mm ) 

• • . . ..Vieq^riinl . .. ^T^=PT RcliqqRh . . ••• (^IWji-aSK *•• 

.grfo [ I ] qq ftqq..?jfg .. 

.etmcj .. .. ... ~. .. cTMcU2t« ^qtr% .+t$iA^cer 

JBR ... 

RKT^giq;— f^re r rera g^gggr qrr qk i gT^gg (qfeng) ^ 

fr^qq^qg c g qq sn^g.qgfeqp^ ■ ■ ■ (g^pr) ■. ■ 

^rfo5^f| (sftgr %g srfft krcg). . .. fg’gqgqg'tq^ gq.gr^g^n: 

% • • • gg*cfig< ^ ... gcrg^^^, gtqgg^^rckrpq*:... sgqrgrcrg^. 


i%%% snn Rraiw 
[?<] 

'fiNs rfa? /%^f ^ m ’KWK-wtffa *fms 

( 55WT s sft % ) 

^sRa . ^gg ^ft^r .. .. [ i ] 

Utsam^fe^T^ qfsqRig TjrFgri^gt...... qgpq f^igr.[ u 3 ] 

.g^TTiEprg ].^qqqr. 

^ g^g^J ^roggr^. gcr gq^gr 

^ I g^: fergqg; sfk ggr f^g ^%gg gct^t^ sr^f <pc qrcqr to ^c^k?t 
sng f%gr I 

[gk-^R^ % g^re; fttrqr g^r ^q^g g^g h ^gf^g ^g] 

HM 

qfr^% w g^R ^-gp#r 

(gg ^T-cT. ^ ) 

g^KRr^®^ R^omRi Tpggg^F^ [ u ] 

g w iqqRm^^i[ \ ] ^RdRi^iqfeyw ^g; ii gg^ [ 1 ] 
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fir^Pr wmgzvz; — <c°\ ^ (f4^» 

qpr^lrft) T5RT HgK3& ^T^RTTf^ra 3R *T£T *PTO«<ft <M 

^r sr?hs srs^r tts 4k nqpr ere: ^k cN^r^t 3R rer^RT f%^rr i 

stftedpifNr ^r ^ttrt ^t srrfcr 3R i 

[ 7{\Z —V^RrT S^T ^TcRf*^ : >TfK^ sfk 5/S ^>T Mcfr ^RT i I ^EiT WTT 

fo^TR % 1^5 ^ W% # rfeoT | l] 

[ ] 

<?pS% ^ TO? TOTOffa 

( c 5 WT < 1 ° yd'Tfa? f ) 

^remfrkre r sn^iqi q^s =qi^t srfero [ n ] 

<hki«53K—t*(cjr4 strr sridifticnfr^j =5Rqr kro^Tt krjfrpR ferr i 
[4k—3 TTr 4 'Jt«iipHi£«iP^ JTIR’ipT < 5*3 I tfTH %! ^i^wRd^ 

STTr 4 N ddIRTR fi?-4t V9 4-^JT Vfe cHTt^lR RT ^t, TO 3RT TOTO^t 

^rpjcT f^c stot ^otR^ $© #r TOrsfiSr wf^r to ft i ] 

[*?] 

4ito% *jf$& 'ftm-wzz 

(w 'i o sft m^. %.) 

a* f^RR^PT 5 HT: [ I ] 

fft^r TOkPK—4k; i f*R arfd*ri% fes; «uw5ir< i 

[^] 

^ tfrnm-yr&i 

( c 5 U¥FT 'j o o c f[, ) 

[ I ] #f^ffj¥Tn^R SPSSTO^ ?TtTO^fT^3^Rrf%7T3 |4t?ft?RoftaS aTS<| TUSI& *?TfafS^ 

[ i ] sftrcr^Tf^ 9 TU 015 ?rf^rFT?: srsrofknoTg sresk i 

qts§ toi%w qfsft f^R <sm- [ i ] 

tK*G$ ssshur qsf^s qrssFi#$ #^rf 4fcar n [ s ] 

4 t S^STt f^iWRTq q- [ I ] 

F^tf^rer^cnTt^^^TTl II [ q ] 

4l?f^%55qi ^HFM ^T^a-g^d|r^^|^qd^N|'4^raqfcTErC. ^^W^T^ft^Tr- [ I ] 

qfeto ?r?f n [ ^ ] 

Sorerm^gkqf^TTs v&w t 1 

+u^>j|Pq^ic 6 ^ iTO^£i^ i^*-^ ii [ y 3 

f*J|+H*J(dlciM-d 0 cT^ l%^^f|^| 4 i [ I ] 

q^f 4 7 TTf%% [ II ^ ] 

srf^k ^rrf^Pim srfaqq fg> s|^*h g tdt- 
Vft q^rraqta 5 [ u ^ ] 
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tMt RRT»pnT—5ft sr^ 3 =r ^ ^ mw era w 

^ RkryjRRR rara i Rnrak, tofk, trst^ st^ttr a*fc ^rrfafraR 

$ airem <d^K fora i -ru^cf ^rernfo ^ratforra^ fornrara^ sr^rar 

*$m srfcTST 3R sifofe sira ^r ra i 3 > gra<ifo\k & T%^^iRiRfo ^tirst fo*- 
rarrafo w^'+r ^rraRT fora i swr ?m, i^^^rararar ^ra^r^T^ra, hfiwr, 
3 jorafS[, ^rararf^ ^r?: rarara^ rarasr f 1 ^ i RtsrP^ sror^ ra: 

r*ra-raFrafo qfow ftrafo ^ cira fra^^Ti sttrcrtsi smra=fot ^ra£r sifcrar 
^ in%r% srra i 

[ras—^ $ri ^fonnfo rafosr rara^rfo ^RkRfot 11 ] 


[^] 

gshra* rara®r 03? ?^% cftzqf-zf^ r&m 

’ ®v 

( ^tvpt <1 <1 ^ SRTTfi^ ^ ) 

STk^T aCTft .. OTFIWlfi^ni^ ... . f sr^RT^ 11 ^pl II 

fo^r forays rar ^ 5 rrw ^k ^ fotr. rafo^ra* 

^fo 3 in% 3 TR RsTW fvrrfq ^FRTra I Zfg ra> 3 RP-T . . | 


ZBtm mw% 3 T 5351 T q*J) 51® qfs^-^v!^ 

(ottvft ^ 4 t sraTfo; ^ ) 

^tt . ?qr. .. swTPreft • . • . . sra [ u ] 

flrft ^RT^TH. • ^fo-R^fot RRRTrafiT R^RRT RRITUT 

| ^ [^^] SRI I 


[ Va ] 


cffitqc? 7 jfcfi vjw^r ^ w&K-wfrr 

°\ 

(wr n ^ steitN %. \ 

«faj$w3[ q ^j^t[ err get^ratfe sfrfkrara ?nf%^ spot [ n ] 
fo^r RRi^rar—T£ 3 R*y ran (^t^trtut) §» 'm^ 

(*?%*;) £r raforefo 5 ^ rtr^rt srfora Rwfo ^t 1 


[^] 

^Ws% ’Tfl^r ^ SRWK-Wzffa ^vT^ff 


(c 5 wr ^ eft sriiN' ^ ) 

=^%?k^T 5f 3f?ps =q^r?r ftram [ 11 ] 

__^ f^fqrRi (^tr^) RRTRfr, 

51 ^ ^irncr f%ra w 11 

54 
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[^] 

(mm 1 3 f ) 

^img; *rc m .. .. .... 3 f • . ^ ^flwr.™ t 11 ] 

f^v —^n: (w^) i%^r 

cT^IT .... ^ 35PTR ^WST ^TcR cRF^T 'TT I 

[ ^ 3 

^ WWR-W^Ff ^fjcj 3*17 

.tRTT^[ .... 3 fT§. 


£rci , IWTft*r. . lUST^rl ... * • ... . 5TUFNfPi$ Tfl^T. 

[^pjq] 9 9^3. ??r( 3TI )#ft ..^ . ITtTS 9® 

. 7 J^W«b^..ig^T^ .... • 5 ^^ ......... 

^ 5 ^. 50 rrfqo^^r . . ^%ireri Brftr gu . 3517: . 1 

*•• mi ••• m a^r^nftsfc^i • • mi 


rtrfr ht ^ 331 ^—sRrrcRT^^^r f%i^( ^rr^i )$? . . . stott 
sttfto ststor^ ^j^TcT =5rcuT ... §> 

4pc (reiR ^r ¥rt) ... f^mrn (w). 3 tr^ %g; — tto 

T^TR IpmzJ . . ?o TTtF;. 1 

[ & rir^Har ^7rr%cr ‘RR^r I: 1 

^mn %^7 ^fcnro^t st^- 1 1 ms 

f^urr | sffc srrf^raT r%t 1 1 ] 

JVK 3 

$rm% ^ #ro-^Hh 

( otpt ^ x <fi 5 . ) 

[ 1 ] .. $ ^mr^r - 355 ?rere 

W kw y^iymR^twiPt mm [ 1 ] m w&k *$&&$& 

mm ^juT%rre? ^ re 11 - ?rp^ ^uf^r ffte? m w qfsg 

uwjtRut mum mm. ^fure m 9 « u - f^rwf 

sfic^ m w [11] 

^kt^tt?—^ it^T 3frrr^fr^: crrr^T^Tsr 25 ^ 

^Fl $ {*> ITfcTRf^'^m 3Hc? ^TT'OT^T (^ SirRr) ^flcT JITH ^ cTR 5 TtK 

*^fR WcT^^lr €r rtu; tt f^rr \%^^r f% ^ ^ 11 

^ ^strt f^TsrriT ^fmr^T r^t 1 :1 
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[*>] 

( 55 IHPI 3 t sraTT^ ?. ) 

^■sgraNffre ranft [i] sm m [Ri^rn] qw 

^[^fljte [ ii ] 

ft^rr gropr?—tr i sftsira: vrf res^ 

tot rrs: tsr f^r l 

[V< 3 

W to ftR&mi <T£r^ ^ tfte, r%$ % ^ 

t, g*r j /M wf m wv mmf %m | / 

(WPT *i° % ^ 3 Rtff^.) 

t nfor#ra^ [ i ] 

fl^ft ^tkt^t^— trrfer^tfi ssr wrr ^ ar i 

[W]„ 

tSWR' i 


[^] 

w^[l] ^T H [ I ] 

Hm^rrr— wwi vs w^r ^ttrt r 4T i 

ivn 

’HNt'^nR-l TT^FfR[ [ 1 ] 

^Rl^cU^—Hratw^r *T£RT^ *ft\ «r I 

l>J 

*TH^ [ \ ] 

5 TOrg^ 


—Ir rct surer m 


[«]• 

=^T [|] 

^TTO^T^—R^ftR Rf^-T ^RT{ RT^ ^ I , 

[^] 

[ | ] 

HTAI^^Id —^niJT ^TTRR BTTRT RT | 
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[V] 

^TTFT [l] 

^ ^rr^r w 

1 3 -°. ] 

h) 5 tor m .[ i ] 

f>ffr ^rt^nwr ^ct stir *tt i 

i>] 

rt^fr ^k i ^^ -—^ ffe^r ^rd strt m 1 

[vn 

RU^Sf [ l ] 

rirfr ^ro^rr? - — ht 1 ^^ (^Hjr ^ <^Uw ) ^t *^rm?lf ^t 
m 1 

[W] 

^^[i] 

flr^r srrcr ^ 1 

[W] 

ukR^ [ 1 ] 

tMt ^in:r 3 ^r^—cterTi^ ^ ^tr?t strt m 1 


t^] 

[ 1 ] Tim wmt ittusM g. 13 5^ [ 1 ] 

mx^^—T\\T^ #^rc£ irwr u- U (vp* 

3rcr *r zRt) ^ni 3RTT ^rr i 

[w] 

TT^TW £RT ^TjRFT^ [ 1 ] 

firft ^ra*prT^—5^ ^irh siftt ^rr 1 

[W] 

7 tM% wr^x *&> t<wix--w&t' wsi&¥ 

(^ W s.) 

TT^Kiuii^KM trciter 'iR-n^R ' % ?RT- 

^rR^RTf^I^f^I^ 'Ft^frR [ I ] ^■'iT-hl«A|ctld^l^^.R^ld4|a!. 66 ® ^cTlf^H^R SRTUgf^ [ I ] 
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gftTTR MIUUIsWRFT ?Ff ^FTF/feTER TFFFS3TFFTFFT TFT ^RFFFFTcFT TFT TTfc?U*MW«i T F F FFTT T R- 
Tflcffi TFT [ I ] FTTf^FTF q^TTfRl^ -HfWlHcHRT<Tra SFFft? ^^TFTTFTf^FTFD^T TTF- 

tj/fft t^cttwi wfe gfer=R sftrra: stwtrr fWrra F^r TrrftFfc sFFfa fonrne 
aaSff%h crt^T [ I ] =5prWrs ^whcft tr ttfrfft tft fel^raowKR tft tft 

TTT^TPTIcFr TTF [ I ] FTfe FTT^FTa q^TTfl^ TTfTHOT^ [rRltrTF SRF^RT FR gfe T tf ] ffiTg R TT FI 
<FFT F5TFF «Tl%F?F ?Ft ^F^TTTTfflS sftTT^ TT^R STjRFT^ JjfFTF^TZFR fsRT^ FRRTF 

MdlRF ftpaR FFRf^tftcr VRTFf SrfWurafBiPd^® If^Wl.FvT 

wl^w FFcT FT3FT T^ TTtF TFFRTTTFT [ II ] 

srtTt TTfcrfrr ft Rt [ I ] Ff&#tewrftr tf^ftt rff f^r: u [ % ] 

FRiFFtF ^jfo^q t m r ^t% fr^wt ttf^t [ i ] 

FF^FTRlf^F: FITFF^T^ ^ FFFF RR^: 11 [ ^ ] 

1%TcT( —BT^rT T^TRRRT 'hvK^c* TR3T PJrft^T ) 

tfrt ^tRTtf: sTRi^-Tir^ m \ q^cnfe fr ^ ^c\s f 

skta fitorfct (i%r% ttft r^ - t) 

$ ^'IFR 5FFT £RT RFRTct ^FT^TTC \%TTT^# RRRlcF&r ^l^WcTT^T^t ^ 

^ fera; srrfa^ f^r srr&rr ^V i st^ft rr^rrt tfjRtrrt 

(f^re% fqcTT Mtomt I: ) ^ ^tTWT ^m7TFcT% ^Wf 

FFT& TJR RRT% ¥RF^ STRICT RRRFRT RT3CTRT RZKFT f^RT FFT- 
^ FfeR ¥RR^ SRTRRFR Bo ^ RR RRft Ffpikk 3oo TRR 

srarcr ^ r tf*re r % stt^r ^ fr i rr rt i 

[;rk—^ ik?r cR^r^kr r^rVrtr fr rtrfi r^rr s^ks 

-r^r ^r srerrer ^rrtt t] 

[w] 

Ttmt-mifr 3r%^r-%fzu 

(wrm c ^ wri^ ?.) 

[ I ] ^Ttk^nTTkpRRTT^FT ¥TJR[^t] ^Rjh 

[^'T]ra5 5^"^ Fi^lFFT .. .. 

fe^t ^nrr^r?—^ r^r, f^rrttri^, t^r^ 5frf^RT%FT ^rtt 

^ ^r f% ^5C#R '5JRFT ^TR ^ £r 3TR SFT ^tqni^T ^TRT^ CR 3p%FH RTFT 
^kRT, f: q? rt.{ 

[w] 

»tn% f ^ wrm-w&i #?• 

(ikqft teR [^ i?,'i ] = ^. F svo ) 

. ..TRTfFTFT ’F^ ? R.*itTT^ hRTFF STFFTTFTT^ ... TJxlft- 

[ | ] F?TFFRT [ ^ ]gfaTF^ FJ^R'RT fFR^^FT! 5 ^.M^Rf>4|ci ... 

*• • ^f% ... .. .. 3tf§Ti .fc& [ I ] FFfentT.kT^FTFRr... 
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..*£ tftfRFU... ...ht 

toft • •• sr. ^uto... • «urftrftftr.ftotor.. 

to.errs torito wtg .sr sft [ n ] 

flrto ^133^—srto to^rrfr ^^rN^fi^T ^sttcttR tor- 

tfeyr re c m i to sto to^rrcr $tor% (tortoi ^g*T fitor) 

TT^to ^ ^k cr^rr ^oo p sotort ^ ^ i .. rto^R ^ to tor 
to ^ ^nmto, sfr ftortor^ qrnr^r $ir ■ ■.. totto ^°°° — 

^ — toto tonft toc^to ^53^ { — torto to — 

^nq r c? ra tofJ i toto (^rmtoito: )§nrr to ^rtor to toto i 

irtor i 

[*<U 

to& sttct ^ rnm-wHfc 

(WT 'iH $ f. ) 

Rfe [ i ] srtpr&r uq? Tn^orn^ JTTftrto to?r •’U^rap u^r^ntor ^to tith~ 
to tej-cixi^tou^; frpfp) ?fttor^to P*to ufrtou ftrato toto gto 35^ to^RT 

U ... STRfts pq^Tftt VWi Ulfto toR TTTftftT efe [ I ] AU 55 H% T sft sft $sft II 

tort BFTpnu - —tfi ^cRnyu TT^rto wr^to tovd^i^id^ to tor 
cTJ^rr tonuto torair R??to utoto to tor toito *pr to^to sto toto 
tonur grur% ru ^rto ri; ^tor ’rto ^r- 

tor cp-ir JirpT sjtt ftoto to *toto tor 1 

[HO] 

wto ^r# smr ^ ?#£ 'fto-tofa 

(^wt n^T wrft^ f.) 

[ 1 ] touru 0 ! prrrs to^r utw^vt?t^r ?jf sftp TRnutos^ 

toto pto( 2*r ) %uto «tN U| jf *URUTf ^15 mft pnrto to*t mferto A^iA fe¬ 

us srto [ 1 ] ims [ 11 ] 

ftto ^nrrprr^—^ ^r^Kto^r ^rfi to ^cnr^irr to^r ^ 
jg^rto ^ftor ttot, cif^^ sirtor ^r^ntor r^-t 

w totor srr^wr toto (qztor) ^ pr ^rto ^R^T^fr 1 tfr 1 

t^]_ 

^ 7 ctof rntfi sw ^ *to?- 3 ?r #7 

Oc 

N 

(viwi ^r =to 

5^fe [ 1 ] tof^jBUTfto^ur u^udtr uRrftiuuuF totoruuu.purto 

Rto^TTU ... ... [ito’] touHM • ••• ftourftl H^R^UT^TtoT ... ... ^to^cf ... 

.tototoC ^ ]toftrftr ru-irA cwi^ ..... jtoftr ftr^ [ n ] 
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st^pe ^°tt^ wt ({&«'&■ f^Mr f^- ^ t) ^ qr^Riq- ^ 

%r (gf^Rr) ^ Trf^c^t sr^rk ^r fen: vw . sdcrm r^r i 

[«] 

zjmwrMtf ^ W/% 

- «\ <\ 

( otvft ^ ^ wife ) 

^ftg R R R frpre .^[GTRR].^rfTRT . [ riTfcJT =5 STf ] 

f^T ^ T RT^T ^-—m JJ^RR q^TRITWfe srfeqfcf (f%€t) gfe .. 

. 1 


[**] 

^ w$ ^ w^m-w^Fi 

(wr v* ^ OTrfe ^ ) 

^faT^RRpfffa• •. ••• iwM«tH'WH [ 3 ] 

*■• *• • Jirfe ... ««« 4^1 • ■ tf • • • mfe ^ ^° it id ... in ^i^T 

^ ^TT .jft^rr STRUIlfa SPTFtW.^flfe ^^TRW- 

siTOTr^t? ^ferf^r kfefqqqqkypra ^t ^ qTd^^i n 

f^ST.^RaI^DR«fNR: . • .. ff^T .^^TilfaT.... || [ ^ ] 

ft ? 5 T RTI' 3 ^R'~-fe ^| |*R<£t TOT 1 W>m ffecT I , . . . {O 

?r^: ^ tttr: ^r, jtm rrrtt suttot ... . q»wr srr \ ^r 

$t q^W ^ crt #c stt itr q't^r ^tt ^ mq i gd^iir stsftr 
31 q^Rtqfe.^fe-qR^uitfe fen; r?3% ^-jtr.^r skrar 

5 T qfeq ? 
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Abkayanandi 347, 388 
Abkichara-homa 261 
Abhidhana-ohintamam 38 n., 
235 

Abkimandala Bhatara, —I, -II 

59 

Abkmava Adisena 51 
Abkinava-Chciiuklrti 182 
Abhinava-Nemichandra 
Siddhantaklrti 328 
Abhmaya Pampa 169 
Ablur 182, 183, 399 
Ablura-ckaritre 182 
Ablur epigraph 148, 182, 249; 
-SOme^vara temple at 182, 
-Ylra Somanatha at 182 
Acbanna 382 
Acharya 381 

Achchanandi, same as Ajja- 
nandi63 n 

Adaki 164, 166, 179, 180, 199, 
212, 217, 219, 221, 303, 311, 
316, 321, 323, -inscription 
212, 214, 216, 217, 332, 
-Koppajinalaya of 317 
Adakki, mod. Adaki 180, 227, 
306, 313, 318, 319, 321, 322, 
-Koppajinalaya at 220; 
-Madeviya Pinya basadi at 
324, -Parsvauaiha at 312 
Adarguncki 165, 166, 166 n. 
Adavfim 395 

Adibbattaraka, same a9 Adi- 
nutba or Rishabka 220, 275, 
-temple of 38, 274, 281 
Adicbennakusava temple at 
Kondakunde 115 
Adi Jma 50 n 

AdikcSava temple at Kagmelli 
146 

Adiu&tha, same as Riskablia 
1S3, 275, 393, -Arhat 14S, 
-image of 13J, -temple 47, 
-Tlrtbakara 36, 47 
Adipurann 202 u , 203 n, 
Adirgunte, mod Adarguncbi 
165 


Adis vara 47, 74 
Aditya I, Chola ruler 46 
Adityavarma 146 
Adorn 149 
Adur 133 
Aduru 207, 384 
j Agrahara, Brabmamcal 141 
Aguptayika, -era 111, 111 n., 
112, -kings 111 
Ahavamalla, Taila II 149, 
-Irivabedanga SatyaSraya 
140, Somesvara I, 211 
Abihaya, same as Haihaya 214, 
294, 304, 305, 317 
Ahimsa 91 
Aicha 215, 306 
Aihole 164, 207, 318, -Meguti 
temple at 104 
Arnapur 393 
Amdra Vyakarana 90 
Aisur 128 
Aitaroya ^akba 158 
Aivarmaloi, bill 31, 61, 62, 73 
Ajitanatbapurana 202 n. 
Ajitasena 134-36, 137 n, 138, 

139, 172 

Ajitatlrtbakara-puiana-tilaka 

140, 213, 219, 370, 377 
Ajivakas 19, 19 n, 25 
Ajjika 21 

Ajjanandi 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 69, -Bhatara 42 
Ajjarayya, Pergade of 391 
Ajji 77, 77 n , 106 
Ajjiya 77 n 
Ajmer 196 

Akalanka 127, 129, 132, 132 
n, 173, 194, 327, -1 125 
127, 129, -II 125, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 132 n 

Aknlankacbandra Bhattaraka 
390, -of Kalkere 146 
Akalaukacbanta 194 
I AkalatikadCva 131 
| Akalanka-matba at S0nd& 131, ! 
1 132 n. 


Akhandala 123 
Akbandab, same as above 123 
Akkalkot, inscription at 101 
AkkadevI, sister of Jayasimha 
II 105, 105 n 
Akkur 392 

Alade Yedanga, same as 
Alande Yedanga 216 
Alabarmalai 37, 62 
AlakavatT 181 

Alandapura 248 
Aland 180, 182, 329 
Alande, modern Aland 180, 
182, 226, 248 

Aland inscription of Yuvaraja 
Mallikarjuna 246 
Alande Nadu 246, 248, 

-Province 210, 216, 242, 246, 
249, -Sasira 248, -Thousand 
180, 209, 226, 248 
Alande Yedanga 215, 246 
Algur 393 
Aliyamarasa 394 
Alluru 215, 235, 294 
AlpadevI 158, 163 
Alupa, family 158 
Alunttimalai 29, 52 
Aluiu 249 
Alvar 74 

Amanasamudram 81 
Amane4vara Swami 81 
Amaraklrti 395 
Amarapuram 157, 158 
Amaravatl 5, 7, 12 
Ambikii, Yaksbml 37, 65, 69, 
73, 74, 173, IS4,194 
Amma I 20 

Amma II ( Yrjayaditya H) 
19, 20, 21 

Ammagavunda 11S 
Ammarasa 394 
Ammai Tija II, M»li_j apundi 
! grant of 166, 198 
! AmminabbuM 392 
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Amoghavarsha- Nnpatunga 
115, 327, 371 
Anagisavakalla 185 
Anaimalai, hills 28, 56, 61,63 
n, 62, 71, 73, 81,82 
Anampur 398, 399 
Anandamangalam 36, 38, 73, 
-sculptures at 71 
Ananta 95, 109 
Ananta Jma, temple of 23 
Anantamati 109 
Anantanatha, Jma 37,109, 395, 
-Basadi 165, -Tfrthakara 
37, 392 

Anantavlrya 4,105, 142 
Andanna 128 
Andarmadam 54 
Andhaka Yishaya 4, 5, 8 
Andhra 9 

Andhradcsa, Jainism in 401 
-inscriptions from 166 
Andimalai 49 

Anega 214, 215, 236, I, II 215 
Anekanta, doctrine of 155, 183 
Anesvara temple 215 

Anga, country 4,6,100, -sacred 
test 18, 89 

Angali}a Malhsetti 117 
Anilevada 399 
Aniyadalagiyar 95 
Anjanachanta 197 
Anka 114 

Ankesvara (Ankalesvara) 112 
Ankalesvara 114 
Anmakonda 13, -Hill 22 
Annigere 107 

Annigeri 387, 389, 397, 398, 
400, -inscription from 148 

Anniya Bhattaraka 105 
Anurtidhapura 25 
Anvayas Arungala 7 6 n , 232, 
Chitrakuta 105, 107, 143, 
145,170, Dravida 76 n , 223, 
Hauasoge 113, 116,122, 136, 
148, 151, 225, Kondakunda 
22, 76 n, 140, 146, 155, 15S- 
-60, 221, 282, 327-29, 347, 
3S7, Ixundakunda, same a. 
55 


above, 117,120,122,221,224 j 
325, 340, 352 n, Mailapa j 
112, 115, 118, 166, Mala- I 
nura 221-22, 232, Nigama 
109, Samgha 19, Sena 34-35, 
137-38, 162, Yushabha 122 j 
Aparapta, Yaksbim 109 
Appar, f§aiva saint 33,35, 63,81 
Appandar 94 
Appandar temple 96 
Appuvaraja 368 
Araken 209, 375 
Arakeu epigraph 213 
Araimalai Alvar 66 
Aral 214, 30G, -distuct 289, j 
294, -Nadu 214, 289, 293, j 
I -Three Hundred 214, 226, 
265, 275, 293, 305, 307 

Araluru, same as Alluru 215 
Araluru (modern Alluiu) 215, ^ 
227,235, 294,-Pandesvara 
of 235 

Arambhanandi, Jama deity 
43, 44 

Arauatha 395 

Arangam, same as £rhangam - 
87, 83 

Arasappanayaka, Sonda chief, 

-I 131, -II 129 
Arasappodeya 131, 13 In 
Arasarya 134 
Arasara basadi 107 
Arasiya basadi 204, 360 
Arasibfdi 105 

Arattanemi, Kuratti 67> I 
-Bhatara 69 j 

Arghyatirtha 250 
Aarhanandi 20, 113, 114, 190, j 
250, 281, 282 n , -same as | 
Bettadadeva 247, -Betta j 
dadeva 189, 247, -Pandita 
140, -SiddhantadCva 121 : 

Arhat 17, 3S, 45, 87 n, S8, 88 j 
n, 89, 91, 97, 97 n , 110, 111 ! 
-abode of Sb, -hill ot 45 ! 

-holy lnouDUin of 44 j 
-shrine dedicated to 95, 
-temple of 110 


Arikesan 102 n, -II 102 
Arishtanemi, Acharya 44, 
-Bhatara 41 

Anttanemi Penyar 57, 57 n , 
61, 80 

Anvan 87, 87 n 
Anvai Kovil 82 
Aijuna 201 
Arjunana Gnndu 201 
Arkakshetra 250 
Artal 390 

Arngar, temple of 38 
Aiuhauandi Lhatara 103 
Aryanandi 111 

Aryanandi 137 n, 139, -same 
as Ajjanandi 62, -same as 
Aryasena i34, 135, 137 
Aryangana, nuns 77 n 
Arya Pandita 107, 103 
Arya Peiumbakkam 38 
Aryasena 106 

Aryasena 137 n, 13S, -same 
as Aryanandi 134, 135, 137 
Asagamarasa 36S 
Asatyabhashana Kathanakam 
8 

AshtaMcLkaicha^e 255, 324 
Ashtopavasi 57, 57 n , 61 
Ashtopavasi 117, -Bhatara 
151, -Kanti 144, 144 n , 169 
Asiyakala Malhsetti 304 
Asmaka, country 103 
As'Oka 1, 7, 9, 10 d , 30, 201 , 
-Jama 3, -Minor Rock 
Edict of 343, 393 
Asoka Tree 50 n , 86 -S7, 90 , 
-the god of 49 

Assaka, same as As'maka 103 
Asundi 119 
Attih 20 
Attihuandu 20 

Attimahbe, Danachmfamani 
110, 111, 870, 377 
Attmuru Ibb 

Attij abbe, same as AttunaLbe 
140 

Avasarpm! cycle 111 
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Ayatavarma 391 
Aychaga\unda 141 
Ayyana 210, 211, 214, -Malm 
dCv! 19 
Ayyapa 157 
AyyapadCva 162 
Ay)male, modern Aibole 3IS^ 
-Five Hundred S\5mis of 
108, 120, 123, 220, 3 IS, 324 

B 

JJi'ibfmagar 108 
JJuclm 215 
BiioluladCvI 215 
Btlcludeva 318 
Bachidtnarasa 217 
Bad ay) a 152 

Bidli 112, 113, 118, 164, 166 
Bfihubnh, deity 30, 61, 95, 
103, 

Buhubab, teaclier 23 
Brdmbali, teacher 113 
Brdiubali, teacher 117 
Bfdmbah, teacher 115 
Bi'ihubah, teacher 392 
Buhubalichanla 197 
Bfihubah SiddhantadCva 145 
Bahudhanyanagan 103 n. 
Baiobaya Daiulanutha 23 
Bakft-vodhn-parvn 103 n 
Biilaclmndra, teacher 42 
Biilachandra, teacher 391 
Balnclmndra, teacher 392 ; 
-Bhatturakft 117, -Siddhil- 
nladiha 212, 247, 24S 
BalndGva 123, 113, -ICuruva- 
dign] 06 

BalndC\ayya 113, 141 
Balukopifichlmchfir) a 217 
BahkJrtt 105 

Brdchalli 392 i 

B dr-ndu ibtkulh tri 158 | 

Bnh 3(1 j 

Bib 1 * Arlmd 223, lngnl.-,\itia I 
23, 158 , 221-22, _*2l, 372, ! 
382 , ^ r i*iada 160 i 

Balla]ndC'\a 119 


Ballale-Jlmayya 388 
Balur 392 

Bamakura, modern Bankui 
184 

Bamam 121 
Bammadeva 332 
Bammagavunda 119, 169 
Bammana 393 

Bammukur, modern Bankur 
399, 399 n 

Bana, mythical hero 334, -royal 
family 42, 192, 216, 334, 
334 n, 333,-of Khanduva- 
mandala 216, 324, 334, 

334 n 

Banaras 203 

Bana^ankarl temple (at Anm- 
geri) 387 

Banavasi 98, 107, 166, 1S4, 
193, 201, 262, 307, 336, 370, 
390, 394, -Nadu 370, -Pro¬ 
vince 369, 371, -Twelve 
Thousand 108, 369 
Baudabasti 395 
Bandambike 148 
Bandarasa 334 

Baukapura 390, -Hhora Jina- 
laya at 139 
Bankeya, II 370 
Bankur 183, 189, 213, 323 n., 
399 

Barabilla, hill at Adorn 149 
Barmadcva 217, 267, 268, 269 
292 

Barniadovarasa, Smda cluef 
106 

Barmana, Mantara 106 
Basavapurfina 212 
BasavarajadCvararagnle 100 
Bnsavcsvara 400, 400 n 
Basa% ur.i 147, 147 n 
Bustigudj 183 
Baslihalh 10G 

BaUakuhi, modern Bhatkul 
127 

Battnle Gaurnuima 108 * 

Bajisetti(of Jagatapigutti) 51 I 


Beburn, tnodern Nandi Bevurtt 
151 

Belaguppa, modern Belaguppi 
226, 249 
Belaguppi 249 
Belavatti 392 
Beldeva 135 
Belganm 122, 164 
Bellatti 391 
Beluru 398, 399 
Belugula, Gommatanatha of 
205 

Belvala, region 226, 376, 387 
-Three Hundred 107,213, 
372, 376, 377 
Beta, Pergade 22 
Bettadadeva, same as Arha- 
nandi 247 

Bhadra (Mulabhadra) 123 
Bhadrabahu 2, 3,5,25,26, 27,32 
-and Ohandragupta tradition 
1 , 2, 10, 26, 201; -Chanta 
327, -migration of 98, 100 
Bhagavat 97 n. 

Bhagavat!, goddess 70, 81, 
Aradhana 8, -malai 94; 
-temple 68, 81, 9 4 
Bhagaladev! 114, 116 
Bhairadev! 395 
Bhairala Rani 128 
Bhairava 152, 184, 194 
Bhairavapadmavatlkalpa 172 
Bhandarikorisvami, tomb of 
164 

Bhanuklrti, teacher 23 
Bhanuklrti, teacher 146 
Bhanuklrti, teacher 390 
Bhanuvarma 110 
Bharata 103 

Bharataksbutra 242, 274, 289 
Bhm atosavaibbava 182 
BharatC^vara, temple of 141 
Bharavi 104 
Bhiiskaracharya 234 
Bbuskaranandi, teacher 108 
Bbilskaranandi, teacher 389 
Bhatiiri Bhagavat! 69 
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Bhatariyar (of Tiruchcharana- 
ttumalai) 69 
Bhatkal 127, 395 
Bhatta-grama 242, 252 
Bhattakalanka 125, 125 n, 
129, 130, 130n 131-32, 

132, n , -Matha 131 
Bhattiprolu 6, 8, 29 
Bhavanagandhavarana 106 
Bhavanandi Bhatara 42 
Bhavasena Traividyachakra- 
varti 158 

Bhavishyottarapurana 172 n. 
Bhavyas 145 
Bhayideva 120 

BLima 21, -II, Chalukya 20, 
21, -Dandanatha 210 
Bhimarasa 217, 219, 274, 275 
Bhfvanayya 242, 248, 251 
BhOgaraja 395 
BhOja 245 
Bbomukura 184 
BhSse 393 

Bhnkufci, goddess 292 
Bhulokamalla 191, 267,-Some- 
6vara HE, 117, 210, 211, 
267, 274, 389 
Bhumandalacharya 182 
Bhutnukura 185 
Bhuvalokanathanallur 158 
Bhuvanaikamalla 113, -S5me 
svara II 143 
Bhuvanaikarama 213 
Bhuvanaikaramabhyudaya 213, 
214 

Bibbarasa 205, 210, 215-16, 
242, 246-47, 249, 333, 334 
Blchana (Bicharaja) 122 
Bichchukunde 227, 847,-image 
of Jina at 347, -^antmatba 
at 348 

Blohiraja, same as Blohaya 122 
Bijapur, Archaeological 
museum at 108 
Bijawada 19 
Bl lja 215 

Bl ]jala, Kalachuri ruler 106, 
108, 290 n., 291; -33 206, 


211, 291, 291 n., 400, 401; 
-of Smda family 383 
Bikkiyanna 371 

Bilbana, Yidyapati 246 
Biligi 124,125 n, 127, -29,131, 
133 ? -rulers 128, 128 n, 
129, 130, 131, -B-atnatraya 
basadi 125, 126, 128, 129 
n, 130 

Birudankabhima 214 
Birudavali 196 
Black Pagoda 250 
Boar-incarnation of Vishnu 289 
Bodana, same as Podana 102, 
103 n. 

Bodhan 102 
Bodhana 103 n 
Bommamalai 53, 54 
Bomtmsa 352 

Bontesvara (of Malikeda ) 
325 n 

Bopana 220 
Bopanna 380 

Boppana (^rikaranadblsa) 145 
Brahma 220 
Brahmachari-anna 348 
Brahmadeva 220, 395 
Brahmadeya 79 
Brahrnl 28, 29, 29 n, 31, 32, 
51, 56, 57, 60, 64 

Brahma Jmadasa 197 
Brahma Jmalaya 141, 158, 
267, 394 

Brahmarakshasa 173 
Brahmasena 106 
BrahmaSiva 212 
Bnhatkathakosa 8, 8 n 
Budarsmgi 166 

Buddha 4, 18, 26, 29, 100, 101 
Buddha^n 4 
Buddhisagara 328 
Bukkamantrisvara, Immadi 
23 

Bukka I 161, 402, -II 35 
Bundelkhand 249 
Bussetti 51 

Butuga, Ganga chief 139, 219, 
376 n,, -II 199, 209, 223, 


370, 376-77, 388 ; -Ganga 
-Permadi 387 

Butarya, same as Butuga 376 n. 
Butayya, same as Butuga 37 6 n 

C 

Carnat Pes Inscriptions 230, 
245 

Ceylon Arasadi Keliya, game 
2S 

Ch.utra-pavitra 275 
Ch utj a drums 50 n 
Chaityalaya ( at Mangundi ) 
145 

Chakratirtha 111 
Chakiavurtis, twelve 123 
Chakresvara 99 
Chakresvari, Yakshmi 109 
Chalakenallata 368 
Cbalukya, family 192, 209, 
210-212, 244-46, 274, 289- 
91, 294, 312, 371, 388 n, 
389, 394, -of Badami 209, 
-Eastern 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 
-of Gujarat 246, -of 
Kalyana 113-15, 117, 209, 
274, 230, 334, 378 n, -of 
Karnataka 19,246,-Westein 
19, 22, 104-5, 111, 125, 

133, 137, 140-42, 151, 155 
157 n, 159-60, 190-91, 212, 
215-16, 219, 260, 267, 304, 
307, 312, 317, 334, 346, 
3S9,-of Kalyana 147, 149, 
20S, 242, 289, 336, 382-83 
Chalukyan Architecture 183, 
186,190,189,198,-Kingdom 

107 

\ * 

Chamekamba 20 
Champu 233, 250 
Chamunda II 383 
Chamundappai, lady 44 
Chamundaraya 103, 172 
Chandaladev! 116, 161, 209, 
242, 246, 395 
Chandam 79 
Chandakavate 107, 136 
Chandarasa 334 
Chandella, family 245, 246 
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Cnandiraja 217, 220, 2S9, 295 
Chand»ynbhe 149 
Cimndi} arma 1G2 
Chandra 295 
Clmvlra.’bhuti 152 
Chnndr'^p’f 1> 3, 5, / n, 
j > > ,, -p,p i am 7 n 

Channcv^utli 128 
Cliai‘dm! avail or Chandrika- 
Mtti, same as Chnnduhu.Tta 
135-37 

Chandril.aMUa, modern Ch"m- 
dal ..v.ite 134—13/, 1 o / n . 

138-130,320 1 ), 388,-SCna 
b image of 131, -Yams* 390 
Chandra] irii, icachci 11G, 
Chandra’Irti, teacher 117 
ChandrakTrli, icacbei 1G5 
Chandi r 'kliii, icaclior 225, 247 
Clnndrahii l), teacher 328 
Chnndi \klrh Pamlila 120 
Chnndramana Bandi 351, 
-fJudvhi 339 353-51_ 
Ciiundinnandi 141, -Acknrja 
0 f t 

CInndranf.tbu 91, 203, 20G, 
302,-s.une ns Chandi.iprahha 
l^i, -Saaua 390, -Busadi 
13 8, 201, 379 n, -Pars\a_ 
n't llm Bu^ndi 22, -Jinn, 391 
-of ivopnnn 205, -Image of 
AG, Temple of 20G 
('It nhaprablm 18, 125, 12S- 
"9, l(.l, 172, 203, 292, 350, 
•ml, .'54, 3G2, -same as 
Cliundninullu 206, Phalli a 
139, -biati 18 
Clniidrasona, teacher 21 
CInndrnsfua, tocher 134, 
K>7 

Cli‘indrn r rnn, teacher 934-55 

Chuigftpurft, modern Saneut 
147 

ChankitVja 206 
Cb* ranis f 8, 7 i, 78, SG-90, 92, 
?M’0, 110-31, 15D-5G, 

-11)11 of 68, 70, 99 
Cndrar.. drj 90 -of Horn 90 
Chacwn uihn 1 


Charvfikas 11-12 
Charukfrti Pandila 125, 130, 
144, 32G 

Chatta-Jmalaya 155 
Chattayadeya 143 
Chattuga 341 
Clntuh-snlihasar.a 196 
Chatunnnl'ha, god 89 
Chatuimukha, teackei 280-81 
Chaiurmukha Basadi 395 
Chaturvnnsati Ththakara 390 
Cliaudhare 247, 251 
Chaudharl 251 
Chaudore 251 

Chauvlsa Tfrthakara 95, 183, 
187, 194, 207; -Image of 
220, 379—SI -Bash 379 n. 
Olmvayya 343-44 
Chavunda 143 

Chavundaraya 134, 136, 138, 
202 n, 203 n , 352 n , 370, 
377, -Pmana 50 n, 134-37, 
137 n , 138 
Chavundayya 344 n 
Chediya, Jama temple 133 
Chellakctana, same as Mukula 
370 

Chellapille 158 
ChennadevI 395 
Chennakesvaia 152 
Chemmrajn. 127 
Chennaparsva 150, 220, 317- 
; 18, 321 

i CliCia, family 44-45, 78, 86 
1 Chbabbi 391 
Chbatratiaya Pftsknna 357 
Chhayuchandianatha 161-62 
Chlkarya 13 4 n. 

I Chikka-basadi 198; -at Sedatn 
j 302 

j Clnkkalgi 291 n 
ChiHchali 185, -gudda 362 
Chmmalli 188 
Cbmua-Tambalam 248 
Chmtamani S4, 197 
Chippagiri 395 
; Cmrupo lal 66-67 
1 Clnlapur 190, 236 
| CInland 62, CS 
l Clnttumfir 50, 71, 83, 94 


Chokka Vodeya Nnkisetfci 356 
Choda (Chola ), Telugu I57n., 
231 

Chola, family 80, 83, 87, 147, 
161, 215, 312, 388 -Country 
27, S6, 217 

Cholavandipuram 73, 81 
Chottmaycha 215 
Conjeevaram 82 
Coorg, inscription from 340 
Cyclic Years Angira 325 
Angirasa (same as above) 
325 , Bhava 325 n , Chitra- 
bhanu 390, Dhatu 336, 
Khnra 317, Nandana 303, 
Pnrthiva 370, Prajapati 330, 
Rakshasa 242, Baktafeshi 
368, fcarvari 357, Saumya 
394, fcobhakrit 322, ^obbana 
394, &i!mukha 230, Vikan 
377, Yikrama 211, 290 

D 

Dadapuram 44 
Dadiga 10 
Dakshma Do£a 47 
Dakshmapatka 96, 121 n 
Damanandi 142 
DSmanandi 225, 247 
Dambal 392 
Damila 26 n 
Danachmtamam 140 
Danakana Bavi 345, 350, 352 
Danavana Bavi 235 
Danavas 249 
Banavulapndu 17, 22 
Dannyakanakere 212 
Danda DcvendrnkTrti 328 
Dandahatti, modern Baudoti 
193 n., 335 
Dandoti 193, 335 
Dasakumarachanla 103 
Da4avarman 210 
Dhvanandi 144, 158 
Doyapula 55 
Dayap&la Perijar 66 
Dayima 369 n 
Dehiira 49 n, 151, 151 n 
Dejjamabriroja, Rash^rakutu 
> king 111 
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Delhi 161,196 
Desigas 321-22 
Deva, satkgha 223 
Devachandra 26-27, 132, 326 j 
-Bhattaraka 392 , -Jaina 
author 26 
Devadanas 79 
Devagiri 147, 

-Yadavas 212, 321-22, 357, 
390 

Devagudr 17 

DevakTrti 115, -Pandita 105 
Devalabbe 334-35 
Deval Masjid 102 
Devana 220, 382 
Devanampiya Tissa, Ceylon 
fang 26, 30 

Devanarya 220, 383-84 
Devara Dnsimayya 212 
Devaraja, Mysore king 161 
DeVaraya 127, 395 
Bevas 249 
Bevasena 42 
Bevavarma 99 
Devendra 225, 247 
BekendrakJrti 328, 362, 

-Bhattaraka 361, 389 
Devisetti 392 
Devur 392 
Dhalla 140 

Bhammo inangalamukklttham 
197 

Bhanada 1, 3-4, 6, 8, 10, 13 
90 ' 

Bhanadapura 6 
Dhanka 216 

Bhara, modern Dhar 210, 226, 
242,^.244, 245, 249 
Bharanendra 186-87, 189, 194, 
379 

Bharanikota 12 
Bharasiva 100, -Caves 100- 
101 

Bbarmabbksbana 22 
Bhaxmacbakra 50 n, 394, 
-Buddhist 52, -Jama 45, 52 
Bharmadeva 53 
Bharmadevi 133 


Dharmamnta 1, 3, 5, 9, 136, 
139, 197, 251 n. 
Dharmaparlksha 197 
Dharmapuri 20, 162 
Dharmasena 33 
Dharmasena 134, 136-37; 

-Traividya 139 
Dhavala Jmalaya 38S, -Yisba- 
ya, same as Belvala 134 
Dhora 139, -Jmalaya 139, 
391 

Dhruva 139, 391 
Dhvajatataka, same as Gudi- 
gere 144 

Digambara poet 3, 77, 77 n, 
48, 97-98, 145,' 164 167, 
181, 184, 292, -Jmas 79 n 
-School of Iconography 37 
D 1 II 1 161, 195, -Sniihasana of 
122 

Dipavaiksa 25, 26 
Divakara 20 

Divakaranandi 252, -Traivi¬ 
dya 247 
Doddappa 166 n 
Dolmens 201 

Dom 144, 164, -Inscription 
166,19 0,268 

Dongaragaon, inscription 
244 n 

Dora, same as Dhora 391 
Dorasamudra 391 
Dramila 9 
Dravidas 169 

Dronapnra, same as Dom 144 
Durgapancha cave 21 
Durgaraja 20 
Durmukhakshitipala 334 
Durvmtta 150 
Dvarapalakas 187 
Dvarasamudra 391 
E 

Echa 306 

Echabhupa 214, 217, 219, 304, 
307, 317-18, 

Echarasa 217, 317-18 
Ededore Two Thousand 226, 
377 


Edehalli 173 

Ekachakranagara 103 n. 

Ekachattugada Bhataia 224, 
340-41 

EkadSva 389 

Ekantada Ramayya 397, 400, 
40 i 

Ekavira 145 
Ekavlracharya 145 
Eksambi 164 

Elachaiya 47, 48, -of Ponniir 
_ 172 

Eladipattam, cavern 29, 51 
Elamalapalle 402 
Ehm, Chera prince 44-45, 78 
Elliot, Walter 230, 231, 245 
Elora Caves 99, 394 
Emmeyara Pnthigauda 380 
Enadi Kuttanan 67 
Engnnavirai Tiramalai 45 
Erambarage 207-20S, 219, 

226, 382, 384 
-Jama temple at 220 
Erambarapuram 208 
Eruvadi 62 

F 

Fergusson and Burgess 99 n 
Fleet 137 n , 144 n , 212, 230, 
231, 234, 245, 291, 317 n. 

G 

Gabbur, same as Hiriya 
Gabbur 394 

Gachchhas Addakali 20, 
Chitrakuta 394, Hogari 106, 
Kaurur 140, 140 n, 170, 
Mesha Pashana 146 , Ranch 
20 , 166, Pogan 106 ; 

Postaka, same as Pustaka 
120 , 151, 395, Pustaka 23, 
76 n, 117, 122, 125, 147-48, 
158-60, 221-22, 224, 232, 
247-48, 382, 392, 394, 

Sarasvata 196, 395, Sarasvatl 
23, 221-22, 224, 325, 327- 
30, Tintnni or Tmtnnika 
146, 221, 282, 282, 326, 390 
Gadag 335, 394, -Trrkutesvara 
of 148 
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Ganas' Balakara, same ns 
Balufkara 221, 352, Balat* 
Lara 23, 116-17, 196,208, 
222, 221, 325, 327-30, 352, 
385, 387, 389, 395, Balut- 
kara same as Balntlcura 328 
-29 , BdJatti 391, Pea 21 
-22,108,117, 125, 148, 150, 
132, 159, 248, 392, 394 ; 
Drsiga 120, 140, 151, 160, 
221, 224, 247, 347; Dcsiyn, 
same ns Design 158, 223, 
321, 380, 382, 384, 3B9, 392, 
394—C75. Devft 141, 389, 
Dravjtla 47-48, 232, Ereki 
Uiir 391, Jambukhanda 111, 
Kiidur 165-66, Kandur 113 
-14, 117-13, 165, 391 , 

Kaniir 116, 158-59, Ktireya 
112-13 115, 118, 166, 

Kavurun 19, Kittur 136, 
K<ltmimlu\ a, same as 
Hinduva 20,166, 198,Kraniir 
108, 161, 170, 221-23, 225, 
282, 326, 352, 390, 393-94, 
ICumudi 142, 145, 166, 

Madina 1GG, 198-99, 221- 
22 , 221, 260-61; Nandi 76 
n, 224, 232, Nnvilur 136, 
Pnruliir 33, Pognrxya 162 > 
PumuigftN vikshamula 117’ 
119, 166, S7ra«ata 221-22 ' 
Sana IOC, 122, 136, 158’ 
170, 191 n , Singling urn 389 j 
Surasilm 105,107, 136, 110, 
113, 145-10,170,308, 372, 
389, 390, 391, Yadiyur 165 j 
199 Vnudijur 165-66, 199’ 
221-22, 221, 304, 300, 332, 
391, Yrikshamula 144, 160 

Gnnadharnd< in BhaUiiraka 
149 

(Immdlmras 50, 373 
Onnndb'mnnla\aynntra 194 
Gimapatl, Kfikaitya- 6 
Gandrr.vhUn 119, 120, 

-Mutnxnadi CaOla 49 
Gaudaviraukla I 3S8, -II 
388-89; -IftattAraU 389 
Siddh'ititadrin 393 


GaneSa 189, -shrine at Lak* 
kundi 141 

Ganga, family 10, 115, 118, 
139, 143, 202 213, 388, 391 
-Eastern 139, -of Mysore 
378 n„-Western 2, 10, 115, 
137, 150, 209, 213, 219, 376, 
388, -Kingdom 111, 171 n. 
Ganga Kandnrpa US, 388, 
-Brahma Jmalaya 118, 
-Jmalaya 388 
GangamadevI 43 
Ganga Permadi 388, -chai- 
tyalaya 388 
Ganga Perur 10 
Gangavadi 376-77, -Ninety 
Six Thousand 376-77 
Gange 250 

Gangeyara Maraya 160 
Gam 75 

Gamsijhbara Maruporohunyan 
43 

Ganimurruttu SO 
Ganjiya Maladhari 394 
Garag, -charter 145, 164, 166 
Garbhnsarasvata 313 
GarOja, chief 213, 374-75 
Gaundns 165 
Gauradcvl 359 
Gavimatba 201, 347 
Gnvrarawad 387 

Gerasoppa 173- -records 
131 n. 

! Ghale, land measure 360 
j Ghantanna I 128-29 , -II 
i 128-31, 132 n ; -III 132 n. 
j Gbatanlakiya Basadi 143 
j Ghnteyankakara 105, 162 
! GhatikJislhana 195 
| Gbattiyarasa Iriva Nolamba 
| NarasinghadGva 151, 163 
j Godavari 140, 220, 292-93 
j Goggi 371 
Goggiyabasadi 388-89 
Gokuko 106 
GoHlinlh 117 

Golden YakshI at Paficha 
| P'mdnvamalui 17 


G 0 mate£vara 103 
Gdmati, 14 
Gommarasa 368 
Gommata 13 
Gommatanatba 13 
Gommatesvara 95, 103 
Gommatasara 138 
Gomukha Yaksha 132 
Gonadabedangi Jmalaya 105 
Gonka 119-20, 216, 242, 247 j 
-1216, -II 216, -III 216, 
-region of- 226, 247, 249 

Gonkarasa, Vlrat 334 
Goraga 133 n. 

Gorava 133, 133 n 
Goravadigal 133 
Govana 371 
GovA Nagarl 146 
Govardhana 281, 233; -Bha- 
tara 42 % 

Govardhana 142; -Tramdya 
142 

Grantha, alphabet 35 
Grovya-gotra 20 
Gndhrapifiohhacharya 247, 
247 n. 

Gudda 123 
Guddadhvaja 122 
Gnddagala Chandappa 354-55 
Gudda-sastra, Jama doctrine 
122 

Guddjgere 389 
Gudigere 144, 169, 389 
Gulbargn 249 

Gumdakal, modern Guntnkfll 
227, 366. 

Gummatanatha, 203, 205 
Gunabhara 34, 34 n. 
Gunabhadra 42 

j Gunabhadra 95-96, -Pandita 
1 HO 

Gnnaobandra 116 
Gunachandra 347, 338 
Gunaobandra 388* -PakshOpa 
viisi 117 

| Gnnakirti 112 
| Gnnakirti 115 
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Gucakirti 388 ‘ -Bhatafa of 
Yidal 46 , -Siddhanta Bha- 
taraka 105 
Gunamatiyar 59, 63 
Gunanandi 247 
Gunandangi Kurattigal 69 
Gunasagara 347, -Bhatara 67 
Gunasena I 61, 62 • -H 61 
Gunasenadeva 57-59, 62 
Gunasenappinyadigal 58 
Gunavira 43 

Gunavira 224; -Bhatara of 
Kurandi 50, -Mamum 43, 
80, -Pandita 70 j 
-Siddhantadeva 304, 306-7, 
313, 332 

Gunavlrakkuravadigal 61 
Gundakarjigi 109 
Gupta 112 n 
Gutta, family 147 
Guttal 147 

Guta, modern Gooty 147, 213, 
226, 374-75 

Guravar or Guravar 133 
Guravi 133 

Gurugala Bhamdappa 354 
Gurumurti 133 n 
Gururaya 127 
Gwalior 196 

H 

Hadangile, modern Hnnasi 
Hadagak 226, 242, 248-49 
Haduvalk, same as Saxhglta- 
pura 125-28, 326, -Chiefs 
of- 126-27, 395 

Hagaratage 116 

Sagargx 186 

Haihaya, family 198, 214-15, 
217, 236, 305, 317-18 
Haihayas of Karnataka 214, 

305, —of Northern India 
305 

Haiva-bhupa, 0 f Nagire 128 
Hala 101 
Halaharavi 149 

HaJa^ge twelve Thousand 


Hale Hubballi 165 
Halgeri 206, 208-9, 374; -in¬ 
scription from- 202, 213 
Haligavunda 146 
Halkarati 235 
Halsangi 391, 393 
Halsi 99, 110, 113, 164 
Handarki 215, 235, -inscrip¬ 
tion 215, 236, 294, 306-7 
Handiya Gundu 201 
Hangal 369-390 
Haniya 150 

Hanniken 112-13, 118, 164, 
166 

Hanuman, god 186, 189, 
-Chanta 197 
Haralhalli 357 

Harasur 186, 205, 218, 247, 
336 

Hanbhadra 97, 193 
Hanchandra 42 
Hanhara, poet 150, 400, -I, 
-king 395, -II, king 23, 
146 

Hankantadeva 390 
Harmandideva 145 
Hari^chandrakavya 203 n. 
Harishena 8-9 

Hanvamiapuana 182, 194 n. 
Hanvarma 110 

Hattikunde, ipodern Hatta- 
knndi 249 
Hattakundi 249 
Hattanuru 187 
Hattimattur 392 
Havanagi 370 
Havma Heralige 120 
Hebbana, family 334 
Helacharya 47-48, 74, 172 
Hemachandra 275 
Hemadevacharya 389 
■Hemagrama 47-48 
Hemanacharya 389 
Hemasena 326 xu 
Hemavatl 157, 162 
Henjeru, modern Hemavatl 
159, 162 

Hirebasti (at Haduvalk ), 126, 
128, 147 n. 


Hire Lmgadahalli 191 
Hire Melakundi 219 
Hire Singanagntti 392 
Hiriya Gabbur 394 
Hinya Jambuge 375 
Hriyaknmmi 115 
Hmen Tsang 35 
Hodal, inscription from- 
205, 247, 216 
Honour 119, 164, 169 
Honwad 186 n 
Hosur 141, 164-66, 262 
Hoysala, family 118, 150-51, 
213, 219, 359, 391 
Hubh 166 

Huken ( Hukken) 123, 164 
Hub 117, 164, 166, -Banikya- 
tirtbada basadi at- 115 
Hubgere, Somanatha at 182 
Hubyabbajjike 143-44, 144 n , 
169 

Hubyabbe 144 n. 

Hullur 109, 118, 164, 166 
Humchcha 189 n., 196 
Hunasi Hadagali 1S8, 190-91, 
209, 215, 221, 228, 241, 243, 
248-49, 267, 269, -record 
216,243-45, -Jama temple 
at- 219 

Hunasikatti 191 
Huvma Hippangi 392 
Huvma Sigli 392 

I 

Idaikkala Nadu 66 
Ikshvaku 2-4, 6, 10, 19 
Ilaiya padarar 50 
Hango 86, 91 
Bayamam mangai 43 
Indra 90 v 

Indra, Saluva chief 126 
Indra, Rashtrakuta Ling 394 
Indra III, „ 370, -Nitya- 

varsha, 11, 22, 102, 139, 149 
Indradeva of Halu\alli 126 
Indranaganna 364 
TndrakTla-parvata 201 
Indrakirti 112 

Indrakirti 150, -Pandila 3S9 
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Indiananda 112, -Adhiraja 
111 

Indranandi 48, 156, 173, 198, 
392, -Ydglndra 48, 172 
IndrasCna 61, 224, -Bhatta- 
raka 230, 232 

Indravallabha, PiAshtrakuta 
lung, 102 
Ingalcsvara 392 
Ingalgi 190, 214, 209, 229, 

235,-niseiipticn 191, 214— 
15, 222, 291 

Ingmfmaraua, same as Ingita- 
maiana 348 
Ingitamarana 348 
Ingunage, modern Ingalgi, 226 
Ingamge, modern Ingalgi 230, 
235-36 

Irammanabavi 260 
Irattipottai (jock ) 62 
Invabedanga Satyasraya 101, 
140 

Imanolambadh raja Gliateya- 
nkakara 103 
Jrugappa 35 
Irniu.u]a 138, 163 
liukkmCl, family 54 

Ikm £9 
Iyakki 90, 91 

J 

JagadGva, same as Jagaddova 
213-16 

JagaddCva 210, 214-45 
JagadCkaraalla-I 142,-(Jaya- 
snnha II) 104, -II 145, 
210-11, 290 , -Jinfdaya 394, 
-Xolamba Brabmadbiraja 
151 163 

Jngatiipi Guth 51 
J'linfibkvas 169 
J«'iu Birudfnuh, work, 196 
damn Law 78, 81, 83, 92, 98, 
101, 112-1 1, 120, 122, 127,’ 
lf>0, 182, 2 H 

Jmtm uiatlm, at Sundti 131 

Jamambika 160 

Jama, sniugho 67,-Tirthn 156 


Jamulapadu 12 
Jaipur 196 

Jajjugi 246-249, -Jagaddova 
245 

Jakaladev! 171 n 
Jakaladev! 190-91, 209, 219, 
228, 230-33 ' 
JakalamahadevI 191, 232 n. 
Jakhiyabbe 107, 136 
Jakkawa, same as Yaija- 
kkavva 190 
Jakkavvana gudi 190 
Jakkavve 171 n 
Jakki111 n 
Jalara-grama 111 
Jambigi 375 

Jambukbandi, modern Jam- 
kbandi 112 

Jayadciva 3S9, -Pandita 3S9 
Jayadhlra Jmalaya 204, 371 
Jayakarna 116 
Jayakesi Ilf 145 
Jayaklrti 142 
Jayakfrtidova 143 
Jayantlpura, modern Bana- 
vasi 226, 260, 262, 307, 336 
Jayasena 21, 128, 283 
Jayasunba 12, -II 105, 210-12 
Jayasimba II -Jagadekamalla 
394 

Jatacharya 344 
Jatasmganandi 224, 343-44 
Jatila 344 
Jattmga 184 
Javanakula 216 
Javur (ru) 143, 164, 164n,, 

173, - Inscription from-143, 
293 

Jobulagen 387 

Jejabhukti, same as Jejnka- 
bbukti 249 

Jejakablmkti, modem Bundel* 
khand 245 46, 249 
Jlunltavalmna 147 
Tmabitub.i 315, 393 
-Jma Biabmaua 158 
Jiuabhusknna 162,-Bbattara 
ka 161 


iTinaoband^a 11£> 

Jmachandra 390, - Maba- 
mantravadi 247 

Jmadatta ^antira - 72n, 171— 
172, 174 

Jmadeva 118 
Jmadevara bbavi 1S6 
Jmaglnmamalai 94 
Jmagiripalli 36 
Jinakancbl 24, 34, 122, 161, 
196 

Jmalaya, at Kundakunde 155 
Jinamamkya Sun 191 
Jmamuni Saibgbas, in Kopa* 
na, 352 
Jmanandi 20 
Jmaprabhasun 199n 
JinaSasana 155, 229 
Jmasena 138-39 
Jmasena Bhattarnk i 181, 194, 
194n, 327 

Jmavarmayya 106 
Jmendra 110, 220 
Jlvandkara-cbampu 42 
Jnanachandra kavya 197 
J nanavardhana 111 n. 

Jogibandi 391 
Joyimayyarasa 155 
Jumma Masjid ( at Adki) 233 
Jvolamalim, deity, 47-48, 48n, 
95, 172-73, 173n, 198, 292- 
93, - Cult of - 47 74, 143, 
16 In., 198, - Cult, origina¬ 
tor of - 48, - Kalpa 48, 172; 

- stotra 48, 198, - temple of 

- 143, - Yidyadevi 292-93 
JvalamukhI, deity, 173,-tem¬ 
ple 173 

Jvalinl 172, 192, 261, 292-93, 

- Cult 173, 293n, - Cult, 
onginator of-172 

JvnhnfdovI 122 
Jviiliminata 48 

E 

Eadaba plates 164n 
Kadaikottui 44, 79n;-Tirn- 
malai 66 





Kadalalaya Basadi 22 
gadamba, family 98-99, 110, 
133 n, 143,193 202,230-31, 
390, 391, early-111, - of 
Goa, 117, 145 

Kadfm Jumma Maspd, 180 
Koditavergade 275 
Kadkol 146 • 

Kadnr District, inscriptions 
from- 223 
Kaduttaku 43 
Kaduvefcti 12 
Kagavad 164 " 

Kagma, river 192, 235 
Kaginelli 114 

Kaginl, river 227, - com, same 
as Kakmi 234-35 
Kaifiyats 11 

Kaikm 126—127 5 Parsyanatha 
basti at - 330 

Kailasappa Gntta 153n, 155 
Kakatl Prdla 22 
Kakatiyas 22, 211 
Kakmi, com 234 
Kakusthavarma 110 
Kalabarge, modern Gulbarga 
249 

Kalachuri, family 108, 108n., 
211-12, 217, 291, 305, 317, 
317m, 323, 334, 383, 400-1 
Kalaohuris, of Central India 
317,-of Karnataka 291n , 
3l7n, 323, Southern- 206, 
209, 212, 317n., 319 
Kalagi 192, 217, 334 
Kalakaoharya 101 , 

Kalalmga 241n. 

Kalamgsvara, temple 391 
Kalanuna 189 

Ralanjarapura, modern Kalm- 
jar 319 

Kalarasa, Yira - 334 
Kalasena 114 

I^albargi, modern Gulbarga 
249 - 6 

Jalbkavi 112, 115, 164, 166 
^alhoU 116 
Kali 189 


M 

Kali, era 105 
Kaliamman 49, 81 
Kahbhadracbarya 19 
Kalidasa, general 217, 274, 
poet 104 

Kfllidevasetti 390 
Kalikabbe 3C6 
Kalikere 390 

Kalmga, country 3, 11, 17-18, 
33, - Jma 17 
Kalinjar 319 

Kalisetti 146, 180, 307, 336 
Kahyamma 387 
Kaliyaramarasa 147 
Kaliyarasa, same as Kalimara- 
sa 274 

Kalkere 146, 390 
Kalken 146, 390 
Kalkeri 392 
Kalkum 133n 
Kallapa 128 
Kallmatha 200 

Kalpole, same as Kalholi 116 
KalpapradSpa 199 n 
Kaluchumbarra grant 20 
Kalugu(hu)malai 28, 31, 64; 
65, 65 n, 68, 71, 73, 78, 
sculptures of - 74 
Kalumbaiage, modern Gulbarga 
249 

Kalyana 107, 212, 235, 327n, 
Chalukyas of - 113-14, 230, 
274, 334, 378 n , Western 

Chalukyas of - 242, 267, 289, 
346, 382-83 

Ealyanakxrti, teacher, 74 
Kalyanaklrti, teacher, 204, 
229, 346-47 

Kalyanaklrti, teacher 247 
Kalyanr, Kalachuryas of-317 n 
Kama, the viotoi of- 91 
Kamagavunda, Chodhore- 121 
Kamaladeva Bhattaraka 105 
Kainalasena-mum 392 
KamalaSrI 4 

Kamalavahana Pandita 70 
Kammaiachedu 395 
Kamnayi 152 
Kampana 249 
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Kanakachandra 390, - Pandita 
53 

Kanakagin 26, 47, 208 
Kanaka Jmagiri 94, 208, 

- Appar 94 
Kanakaklrtideva 22 
Kanakamara Mnm 100-01 
Kanakanandi 62 
KaDakanandi 120, Ashtopa- 

vasi - 394,- Bbatara 59, 

- Bhattaraka 107, - Muni 
151, - Perryar 66, - Siddba- 
ntadeva 144 

Kanakaprabha I, - U, 118 
Kanakasakti Siddhantadeva 
143 

Kanakasena 134-35, 137-39, 
-n 139, - Siddbanta Bha- 
tara 162 
Kanakavlra 66 

Kanakavira Kurattiyar 46, 
46 n, 76 

Kanakavira-periyadigal 57, 80 
KanchaladevI 394 
Kancharasa 115 
Kancbl 33, 35-36, 3 9, 268, 
-Pallavas of - 262 
Kanchikabbe 141 
Kanchipura 261 
Kandagal 108 

Kandagale, modern Kandagal 
108 

Kandab 123 
KandanavrOlu 23 
Kandanpalli 87 
Kandfir 109 

Kandhara-Ballnha-AmSghava- 
rsha, 369 

Kanimurruttu, same as Gam 
murruttu 80 

Kannada Sandbivigrabi 275 
Kannada Four Thousand, dis¬ 
trict 106 
Kannadige 108 
Kannakaira 114,-II 114 
Kannaki 85-87 
Kannara 149 

Kannaradeva, Akalavarsha- 
( Rashtrakuta Krishna III) 
213, 368, 376 


56 
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Kannaradeva, Yadava king 
391 

K annikapuram 93 
Kannur 190 
Kanti 85n , 119, 139 
Kanti, poetess 169 
Kantia 77, 168-69 
Kanti mail 119 
Kap copper plates 326 
Karad, 6ilahara family of - 119, 
120, 246 

Karabada, modern Karad 227, 
363, 398-99 

Karakanda - Ckariu 100 
Karan ja 197 

Karavlra, modern Kolhapur 
122 

Karaikkana-n&du 67 
Kari Masuti (at Tengah) 333 
Karxvidi Thirl y 105 
Karkala 163 
Karma 88 
Karma-raslitra 8 
Karmavichchhitti 252 
Karnfita-mandala 145 
Karnataka ^abdanusasana 130 
Karta 216 

Kartavlrya, Ratta raler 116, 
-I 114,-11 114, 119,-IY 
115-16, 122 
Karungalakkudi 62 
Karuppanuasami Rock 57 
Kashmandi Visbaya 111 
Ka£l-ksbctra 192, 203 
KaSmlra 251 
K a^yapa-gotra 312 
Kutakaraja Durgarfija 20 
Katak&bkarana-jmfilaya 20 
KatkahOsa 194 
Kattala 252 
Kuttamballi 50, 50n., 69 
Kaulur(ru) 140n,, 208 
Kaumudlkathe 181 
Kaundakunda 156 
Kaundmya 158 
Kaurur 140m 
Kavndegolja, place 120 
KuvCrl 85-87 

K&verlpatynam 86 , 


Kavicharite, Karii&taka- 5 n , 
26n 

Kavijanasiayamu 397 
KaVirajamargi 339 
Kavunti 85, 85 n. 87-S9, 91-92, 
168 

Kavunti Palli 87 
Kavyavalokana 214 
Kayotsarga 18, 37, 187 
Keladi, Sadasivanayaka of 
- 205-6, 326 
Kembhavi 398 99 
Kesanandi 395 
Kesava Pandita 132 
Kotaladevi 106 
Ketisetti 147 
Kerala 44 

Kevala Jflana 38,-Tree 37, 
50 n. 

Khaohara, race 147 
K hadiralingana-g5ri 338 
Khandali 123 
Khcindava 262 

Khandava Mandala 334, Ba- 
nas of- 216, 334, 334 n 
Khandavamandale^vara 334 
Kharavela 17-18 
Kheoharas 5 
Khidrapur 393 

Khottiga 22, 370, Nityavarsha- 
369 

Kllaipalli 94 
Kilakkudi 31, 58 
Kilalavu 28, 31, 61 
Klrtimukha 187 
Kirtivarma 12, -II 133 
Knusampagadi 117 
Kodagu, Coorg 121 n. 
Kodanapurvadavalli 191 
Kogali 149,-Nadu 151, 
Ubhayacharya of - 151 
Kogahya tlrtha 151 
Kulagin 121 n 
Kolanur 226 

Kolanuru, modern Kolluru 249 
Kolhupur 120-21, 121 n., 161, 
164, 196; Rupa-Narayana 
temple at- 121, Sumanta 
Jiniilaya of- 121 


K olivad 391 

Kollagira, same as Kollapura 
119, 121, 121n 
Kollagin 121 n. 

Kollai (kolh) 121 
Kollapura, modern Kolhapur 
119, 121, 161, 227, 365 
Kolh (kollai) 121 
Kolhpaka 121 
Kollipaki 150 
Kollipaia 121 
Kolluru 249 
Kolur 147 
Komargop 392 
Komati 13-14 
Konaditya 250 
Kona Haihayas 215 
Konakondla, same as Konda- 
kunde 152, 153, 155-56, 

157 n 

Konamandala 215 
Konaika 250 
Kondaimalai 96 
Kondakunda 75, 130-31, 153, 
155-57, 159, 184, 193, 202, 
247, 247 n., 250, 280, 327 
Kondakunde 113, 152-53, 155 
-57, Kinya - 153 n 
Kondakundeya-tlrtha 155 
Kondakundi 153 
Kondanuru, same as Konnur 
115-16 

Kondrajupadu 12 
Kongaraiyar Puttadigal, Yell- 
49 

Kongarpuhyangulam 58, 63 
Kongumvarma 376 
Kongumvarma, Satyavakya- 
213 

Konkanalli 193 
Konkinapulo, identified with 
mod Kopbal 201 n. 

Konnur 115, 117 
Kontimadeviyara basadi 390 
Kopana, modern Kopbal, 134, 
153-54, 157, 202, *203 n, 
205-6, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
247, 336, 339, 341-42, 352 
i n., 354-55, 367, 371-72, 
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374-75, 380, Chandranatha 
of-205, Jmamuni Saih* 
ghas m-352, Yaddacharya 
of- 352 n 

Kopana-Koppala 200, 204 n 
Kopanapura, modern Kopbal 
204 

Kopanapuravaradhi^vara, 204 
n, 205, 215, 246, 336 
Kopanatha 393 n 
Kopbal 121, 200-2, 202 n, 
203-5, 2C9, 213, 218, 221, 
227, 336, 338-39, 343-45, 
350-53, 355, 358, 361-62, 
374, 377, 379, 379n, 394, 
cave at- 363, 366, -Hills 
201, Jmalaya of - 357, 
Nemmatha Basadi at - 356, 
&iva temple at - 359, 
-Inscriptions 103, 135 n, 
200, 202 n 213,222, 225, 

227 

Kope^vara, same as Kopanatha 
393 n 

Koppadeva 304, 306-7, 312 
Koppa Jmalaya 180, 220, 312- 
13, 317-8, 321 
Koppanatha 393 
Kopparasa 216, 219, 312-13, 
322 

Koppesvara, same as Koppana¬ 
tha 393 
Koravar 335 

Koravara, modern Koravar 
335 

Koti Maduva 198 n. 

Kotlsvara 250 
Kotitlrtha 226, 242, 249 
Kotta£Ivaram 157-58 
Kottiga 391 
Kottur 150, - Nadu 66 
Kovalan 85-87, 92 
Kushna, river 377 
Krishna II, Rashtrakuta king 
134, 376, - III 43, 48, 112, 
134, 137, 139, 149, 209, 218, 
368-70, 376-77 
KushnadCva, chief 109 
Kiishnadevaraya 35, 129 


Krishnaven!, the Krishna 
river 8 

Kshapanakas 21 
Kshetrapala 184, 194 
Kshullaka, order of Jama 
monks 21, 121 
Kshullakapura 121 
Kubera 6, 13, 109 
Kubeiaka 6, 6n 
Kudatmi 152 
Kuhundi Mandala 110 
Kukanur (Kukanuru) 208, 
227 

Kukkanur, modern Kukanur 
227, 372, -Thirty 227, 371- 
72 

Kukkutasana 119 
Kukkntasarpa 103 
Kukkutesvaia Jma 140 
Kulabhuslmna 225, 281 
Kulachandra 120 
Kula^ekhara I, Pandya kmg 
95 

Kulottunga Chola I 34, -II 
84 

Kumaraklrti 142, 165 
Kumarasena 134-35, 137, 139, 
203 

Kumara Tailapa 155 
Kumar a Yyasa, poet 103 n , 
o91 

Kumar! Hill 18, 33 
Kumatha 394 
Kumudaohandra 117 
Kumudavada, same as Kal- 
bhavi 115 
Kutnudendu 208 
Kundakunda 156, 340 
Kundakundacharya 55 
Kundakundapura 156 < 
Kundavai 44, 78,-Jmalaya 

44 

Kundi, province 109, 116-18, 
120 

Kundigaikkal 54 n 
Kundigai 54 n. 

Kundgol 392 
Kundaras;e 107 
KunkumamahadevI 389 


Kuntala, country 226, .289, 
293-94 

Kunthunathasvamipurauam 42 
Kunthunatha Tirthakaia 22 
Kupana, modern Kopbal 202, 
205, 372, Jmalaya at-368 
Kupina 202, 202 n 
Kuppalanattam 31, 60, 81 
Kuraganpadi 41 
Kural 2, 33, 84 
Kui andi 50 n , 62, 62 n, 

- Ashtopavasi 57, Gunav!- 
rabhatara of - 50, - Kana- 
kanandi Bhatara 66, 

- Tirtha 66, 66 n , - Tiru- 
kkadu 62, - Tirukkattfim- 
balli, monastery, 58-59, 
61-62 

Kuratti 67 

Kurattiyar 46, 76-77, 169 
Kuravadigal 6, 36 n, 66 n 
Kurchaka, sect 110 
Kurhatti 392 
KurugOdu 318 n 
Kurukkal 35n ; - Chandra- 
kirti 35 

Kurukshetra 250 
Kurulapave, Jma of - 140 
Kurumba, community, 33 
Kurumbetta 116 
Ku£a Jmalaya 204, 350-51 
Kushmandl ( Kushmandml) 

173 

Kusuma Jmalaya 226 
Kuvalalapura, modern Kolar 
226, 377 

KuvalalapuravareSvara 37 6 
Kyasanur 369 

L 

Laohchiyabbe 117 
Lakhkhanarya 220, 359 
Lakkundi 140, 334, 388-89 , 
-Inscriptions 141, 202 n , 
Jama temple at- 141 
Lalitaklrti 116, -Acharya 148 
Lakshma (Lakshmider a II) 

118 

Lakshmadeva 244-45 
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Lakshmana Bhattaraka 122 
Lakshmanasena 161 
Lakshmarasa 107, 390 
Lakshme4vara 388, -Inscrip¬ 
tion 135-37, 144, 251 
Lakshml, goddess 73 
Lakshmldeva I, Ratta Ruler 
118;-II, 114-15, 118 
Lakshml MahadovI 144 
Lakshmipur inscription 369— 
70 

Lakshmtsena 161-62 
Lanka 262 
LatamahadevI 78 
Lataraja, Ylrachola - 40, 78 
LUavatl 234 

Linga, A r lrasaiva chief 23 
Lska 119, 198, 215,-1, 215, 
215 n , -III-IV 215 
Loka Jmulaya 198, 215 n 
Lokavibhaga 48 
LokCSvarn temple 215 
Lokki, tree 171 

Lokkigundi, same as Lakkundi 
140-41 

Lokkiyabbe 171 
Lokundi, same as Lakkundi 
150 

Lord Jina, Law of - 110 

M 

[Majchideva 350-51 
Mackenzie, 11 
MadakaSira 157 
Madana Danayaka (Dandaua 
yaka) 220, 380 
M&dan 85, 88 
MadovI 324 

M&devl Arundimangalam 46 
MadCviya Pinya Basadi 180, 
324 

M&dliava (chief) 10, (officer) 

116, - Bliatturaka 182 
M ndbavachandra, teacher 142 
Mudhavnchandra, teacher 221, 
382 

M&dhavaclmndra, teacher 395 
Medina pontiff 173 n 
Mfidmuru 206 


Madiraikonda Parakesarivar- 
man, Chola king, 36 

Madlur 121 

Madura 56-58, 61-63, 63 n, 
71, 78, 82, 84-89, 232,402, 
-region 396, sthalapurana 
of- 402 
Magaral 38 

Maghanandi, teacher 57, 61 
Maghanandi, teacher 118 
Maghanandi, teacher 119-21 
Maghanandi, teacher 136, 347, 
395 

Maghanandi, teacher 347 
Maghanandi, teacher 395, 
-Siddhantachakravarti 224, 
380 

Maghapattipura 122 
Mahabhaiata 14, 103, 103 n., 
201 

Mahadev!, queen 105 
MahadevI, queen 215 
Mahajanas, One Thousand (of 
Lakkundi) 141, Thiee 
Hundred (of Sedimba) 217, 
289, 291-92, 294 

Mabajinendra 97 n. 

Mahajvala, same as Jvalama- 
hnl 48, 292 

Mahakali 47 

Mah&manasI, Yakshf 109 
Mahamandalacharya 118 
Mahamauikya 235 
Mahamum, teacher 95 
Mahanadu 108, 108 n. 
Mahanaga Kula 51 
Mahapurana 42, 138 
Maharajavadi Nadu 143 
Mahasamantas 147 
MahasGno, teacher 106 ; -Pan- 
dita 388 

Maliasrlmunta Basadi 107 
Mahnllrtlia (of ICopana) 157 
MabS\ r idavadIsviira 182, 325, 
331 

j Mahavamsa 2, 2n, 25, 25 n , 

\ 26, 26n„ 30 n 

1 Mahavenu 37 


MahavJra, Jma3, 16, 18,33, 
37, 38, 40, 49-50, 54, 56-57, 
59, 64-65, 68-70, 73, 76, 81, 
94-95, 100, 142, 166 n , 180, 
185, 187, 194, 200, 235 
Maliendraklrti 328 
Mahcndra I 157, 162 
Mahendravarma I, Pallava 
king, 33-35, 52, 77, 81 
Mahesh, same as MaheSvar 
305 

Mahesvar 305 

Mahishmatf, modern Mahesvar 
or Mahesh 215, 236, 304- 
305, 305n, 307, - purava* 
radhlsvara 214, 305 
Mahumam Jine4vara 234 
Mahumanikya 191 , 230, 234 
Mailaladevi 116 
Mailama, queen 22 
Mailapa Tirtha 112-13 
Mailugi 108 
Maitravaruna 158 
Makanur 390 
Maladhan, teacher 116 
Maladhan, teacher 225, 247, 
250 

Maladhan, teacher 281 
Maladhandeva, teacher 122 
Maladharideva, teacher 148 
Maladhan f^ramanas 203 n 
Malagarti, modern Malagitti, 
227, 235 
Malagitti 208 
Malagitti 235 
Malaikula 66 

Malainatha, temple 50, 51, 71 
Malaketaka 192 n. 

Malaladevl 232 
Ma( Ma)lanur, modern Malui 
232-33 
Malauve 380 
Malaya 48 
Mnlayndri 195, 32S 
Malaysia 116 
Malebegada 196 
Maleyala Panel ita 117 
Maleyakheda, modern Ma|- 
kbCd 195-96, 325 n 
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Maleyuru (or Kanakagirz) 26 
Mah-gauda 367 
Mahkeda, modem Malkhed 
325 n 

Maliyapundi 20, -grant 20, 
166,193 

Malkhed 48, 97, 173, 181, 192, 
192 n, 193-97, 199, 218 
221, 325, 325 n, 327-2S, 

330-31, 333,335, 365, An 
tiqmties of-197, -gurus 161, 
181 196, 328, -inscription 
154, Remmatha temple at- 
225, 325, 328; —Pattavali 
196, 329, -Pontiffs 328-30, 
Rashtrakuta dynasty of- 43, 
368,371, 376 5 Szddhaszm- 
hasana of -196, 

Malla, Mahapradhana- 392 
Malladeva 12 
Mallagavunda 145 
Mallappa, Jama-147 
Malli 249 

Mallideva, chief 119 
Malhdeva, chief 216 
Mallikarjuna (god) 402, 
(place) 5, Ratta chief 116, 

- Yuvaraja ( Ghalukya 
prince) 246 

Malhnatha 50n, 109, 145, 

395 

Malliraja (or Saluvendra) 126 
Malliraya Odeya 126 
Mallisenappenyar 61 
Malhsetti 158, 180, 307 
Mallishena, teacher 34 
Malhshena, teacher 156, 
-Bhattaraka 224, 232 
Malhshcna Sun 138-39, 172 , 

- Yamanasun 35 
^alhya Recha 397 
ilalhyur 44 
Malflr 233 

Walwa 209-10, 226, 244-45, 

^49, Paramaras of- 244, 

246 

^amala 370 n 
hlammai Kuratti 67 
^lanali 226, 249 


Manastambha 135, 226, 395 
Mandalacharya 116, 119, 125, 
325, 331 

Mandalapurusha 95-96 
Mandalapurushanpattu 96 
Manga Mahipati 128 
Mangaliveda 108 
Mangarasa 181-82 
Mangundi 145, 164 
Mapigundage, modern Man¬ 
gundi 145 

Manigundi 145 
Manikya Bhattaraka 108 
MfimkyadSva 191 
Mamkyanandi 388 
Mamkyapuz'a 145 
Mamkyasena 128 
Mamkyatirthada basadi 115 
Mannedadi Thousand 192, 

334 

Mannera Masalevada 151 
Mannai Ponnandai 45 
Manoli 165-66 
Mantagz 390 
Mantrachudamam 143 
Mantravadi 74, 199, 261, 
-Devakirti 328 
Mantravadisvara 7 4 
Mantravidya 74, 172 
Mantur 392 
Manur 232 

Manyakheta, modern Malkhed 
192, 194, 198 

Maran ^adaiyan, Pandya king 
67, 78 

Marasnbgayya, Ramayara-140 
Marasnliha 118, 138, 370, 388 ? 
-III 391 

Maravarman ( Sundarapandya) 
53, 81 

Maruvol al 105 
Markandeyapurana 11 
Marol 104, 162, 164 
Martanda, Mahasama nta — 113 
Martur 204, 307 
Maradevz Awe 145 
Marudevi temple 38S 
Marudige 39S-99 
Marugalfcalaz 28 


Marula 370 
Maruti llln, 144 
M&savadz 140 
Maski 393 
Masoparasin 364 
Matisagara 55, -anna 34S 
Matsyapurana 249 
Mattavilasaprahasana 35 
Mattikatti 392 
Mauni Bhatara 66, 80 
Maumdeva, teacher 113 
Maumdeva, teacher 118 
Maurya 7n , 112 n } 201 
Mayadeva, Sarvadhikan-390 
Medinlsiddha 160 
Megbachandra, teacher 22-23 
Meghachandra, teacher 117 
Moguti temple 104, 207 
Melaipalli, monastery 69 
Melakunde, modern Melakun- 
di 226, 249 
Melaparaja 20 
Malarasa 22 
Melmalai 53 
Mendamha 20 
Mettupatti 28 

Metres Anushtnbh 151, 233, 
262, 269, 283 5 Arya 168, 
262, 269, Aryaglti 250, 284; 
Champakamala 233, 250, 

269, 295, 307, IndravajrS 
284 j Kamalatzka 22S, 295, 
Kanda 250, 252n, 269, 

276, 284, 295 ? Mahasrag- 
dhara 159, 250, 269, 284, 
295, Malm! 284, Matte- 
bhavikrldita 233, 250,262, 
269, 276, 295, 338, 348, 
Ragale 150, Lalita-150, 
Tomara -150, Sardulavi- 
krldita 307, 338, 34S n, 
Upajatz 250, 284 • TJtpala- 
mala 233, 250, 269, 276, 295 
Milalur 66, - Jvuratti 67 
Mimamsa 401 

Mlnaksbf temple ( at Madura ) 
55 n, 82 
Mzngaikuinan. 67 
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Minute 227, 306 ; (modern 
Martur) 214, 307, (mode¬ 
rn Miriyana ) 307 
Mirmte Nadu 214, 217, 219, 
226, 304, 307, 317-19, 
-Three Hundred 180, 214, 
305, 307 

Mirita Three Hundred 307 
Misaraganda 366 
Modeganuru 206 
Modeya Kalapaka 224 
Monastic order, female - 76 
Morab 143, 164 
MOrora Angadi 201 
Mosalavada, Parsvanatha at - 
152 

Motebennur 389-90 
Mriguvatiyabbe 109 
MvigCsa 110 

Mrigesavarma, Kadamba ruler 
97-98, 110, 133 n ., 193 
MudabhotUl 127 
Mudabidare 163 
Mudhol plates 192 n 
Mugad 142, 164, 166, 199 
Mugatkhan Hubballi 191 

Mugundn, modern Mugad 142, 
-Thirty 143 
Mukkanto^vara 12 
Mukkanti 11-12, -Kaduvetti 

12 , -Mahuraja 12 -Pallava 
12 

MukkarAvasati 388 

Mukkodeya Kal 54 n 130 n 
337 

Mukkudaikal 54 

Mukuln, same as Chellakotana, 
family 370 
Mulabbadra 123 
Mulapalli 162 
Mula panshat 234 
Mulavalli 22G, 249 
Mulgund 3, 134, 203, 362 ? 
-inscriptions 135-38, 143- 

44, 148, 326 n , -monastery 
138, 172 

Muliga 234 

Mulja Bhattarakn 112 

Mummundaudas 108,122, 274 
318 m, 321-22 ' 
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Munalli 249 , 

Munda Nadu 5, -Rashtra 5, 
-Yaiii^a 8 
Mundanna 128 
Mundita YamSa 8 
MundiyavamSa 5, 8 
Munichandra, teacher 114-15 
Mumchandra, teacher 142 
Munichandra, teacher 165 
Mumchandra, teacher 225, 281 
-82, -Siddhantadeva 102, 
-Traividya 144 
Mumsuvrata, Jma 395 
Munivalli, modern Manoli 165 
Musmikunda 19 
Mutta-Loka 215 
Mnttupatti 28, 31, 57, 396 
Muvattiiru (badu) 318 
Mysore, Gangas of- 378 n 

N 

Nabhiraja 205, 216, 247, 249 
Nadumbi Yasati, Jama temple 
19 

Nagabhupa 148 
Nagaobandra 115 
Nagachandra 142, -Bhatta- 
raka 390, -Siddhantadeva 
143 

Nagadeva, general 140 
Nagadeva, Jama temple of 347 
Nagai, inscriptions from - 214, 
274, 294, 306-7 
Niigakumarakavya 138 
Nagamalai 56, C3 n , 82 
Nagamangala epigraph 161-62 
Naganandi, teacher 39-40 
Naganandi, teacher 324, 368, 
372 

Naganandyacharya 389 
Nfiganaihesvara temple 41 
Nagarajasvami temple 70 
Nagara Jinfiluya 145, 394 
NagarCsvara temple 141, 388 
Nagan, i lllage 93 
Niignrjuna, Buddhist monk 7n 
- Panditn, poet 233 
Nagarhoil 70 


Nagasena, teacher 134, 137; 

- deva, teacher 154, -Pan- 
dita, teacher 106 

Nagasmyauve 108 
Nagaur 196 
Nagulaia Pollabbe 389 
Nagavarma 15 
Nagavlra 224, 332 
Nagire 124-25, - Rulers of- 
126-27 

Nagin Rajya 124 
Nakara 102 
Naladiyar 2, 84 
Nalgamundu 147 
Nalikabbe 155 
Nalkur 67, - Amalanemi 
Bhtara 67, - Kuratti 67 
Nalkurkkudi 66 
Nallattal 45 
Nalprabhu 145 
Nanade£is 108, 318 
Nanda, family 11, -king 17 
Nandavadige 106-7 
Nandavara 149 
Nandi 223 

Nandibevuru 151, 163 
Nandi Bhattaraka 390 
Nandippottorasar 39 
Nandavara 194, 395 
Nandivarman 39 , -II 46 

Nannapayya 44 
Naunaya Bhatta 14-15 
Nannesvara temple 334 
Narada 53 
Naralokamitra 348 
Naranan 39 
Narananayaka 395 
Narasasana 162 
Narasimha temple 111 n 
Narasimha I 128-29; -II 128- 
29 

Narasmiharayapura, same as 
Edehalli, 173 

Naraiahana I 20, -II 20-21 
Naravarman 244-45 
Narayana, deity 118, 135, 261, 
291 

Naruyauabhutu 173 n 
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Ksregftl 139 
Narendraklrti 142 
Narendra H 136 

Narendrasena I 135-36, 138— 
39, ~H 136, 139 
Nargavnnda Chavunda 142 
Narmada, rivei 140, 226, 242 
-43, 247, 305, 305^n 
Narlamalai 31, 51, 54 
Natbosena 21 
Nattiknppatarar 67 
Navadevata 95 

Navalgund 143, 164, 164 n, 
133, 173 n. 

Navilngunda, Jvalamalinl at- 
143 

Nayakirti 155 
Nay an an di 116, 247 
Nayanar 74, Ylhara - 45, 
Ponneyilnatha - 45 
Nayasena 3, 5, 8-9, 135-36 
137 n, 144, 251 n., - I 139, 
144,-n 139 
Nechchura Nadu 66 
Nemsnna 147 

Nemichandra, teacher 116-17, 
122, 224, 281-83, 352 n , 

-1165 , - II 165, - Panditn 
281 - Ravula 152 

' j 

- Siddhantachakravarti 138, 
-Siddhantadeva 304, 306, 
-Siddhantakirti 328-29 
Nemideva, teacher 352, 392 
Neminatha, Jma 8, 37, 50, 65, 
69 > 73, 94, 119-20,’ 194,- 
Basadi 141, 204, 356,- 

Jmalaya 194, 225, 
^asanadevata of -194, 
-temple 195, 197, 325-26, 

^30, 381 Yakshinf of - 
173, 184 

Nemipandita 160 

■^etnKvara 129, - of TJyjanta- 
gm 203, 205 

Nerilage (modern Nlralgi) 145 
^esaragi, 393 
Nidluga 116 
^dhiyanua 162 
Nhdugallu 160 


Nigantha 25; - gin 25, 25 n., 

- Jotiya 25, - Kumbhanda 25 
Nighantu-Chudamam 95 
Nljiynbbe 113 

Nilagin Hill 47 
Nllanuru, modern Niluru 249 
Nilhalli 193, - Konkanalli 193 
Niluiu 249 
Nimbadeva 120 
Nimbargi 243, 245 
Ntralgi 145 
NiraS]anavadhuta 251 
Niravadyakfrti 142 
Niravadya Pandita 389 
Nirgrantha 25, 86, 110; 

- ascetics 97 

Nishidhi 17, 22, 107, 12S, 132 
n, 136, 143, 146, 152, 154 
157, 158, 165, 184 n, 185, 
203, 206-7, 225-26, 325-27, 
330, 344, 347, 354-56, 392, 
-kallu 184 n , -mandapa 
132,-of Payana 356, -re¬ 
cords 132, 165, -of Vidya- 
nandasvami 326 
Nitturu 160 

Nityavarsha 149, -Rashtra- 
kuta king, 22 
Niyamasara 159 
Nolambantaka 370 
Nolambapallava 151, 157, 157 
n, 158-59 

Nolambavadi 162 

Nsmpiya Basadi 105, 141, 388 
Nnpatunga 209, 339; -AmS- 
ghavarsha 147, 181, 194, 
-Yallabha, 338-39 
Nurmadi Kshitipa 210-1], 
289-90, -Taila 290 
Nyaya 283 

0 

Odalavadi 95 

P 

Padaliptacharya 97, 193 
Padavedu 96 
Padevala Taila 140 
Padinppuliyur 48 


Padmabbarasi 139 
Padmakshetra, same as Surya- 
kshetra 250 

Padmakshi, goddess 13, -tem¬ 
ple 22 

Padmanandi, teacher 7 4 
Padmanandi, teacher 149 

Padmanandi, teacher 130, 155 
-56 

Padmanandi, teacher 225, 

281-S2,-Siddhantadeva 161 
Padmaprabha, deity 37, 235 
Padmaprabha, teacher 116 
Padmaprabha Maladhan, 
teacher 159-60, 395 
Padinasana posture 345, 352 
Padmasena 389 
Padmavati, goddess, 13, 49, 

65, 69, 69 n, 70, 72, 72 n, 
73, 81, 95, 120, 122, 135 n, 
143, 147, 171, 171 n, 172, 
172 n, 173, 183-84, 186-S7, 
189 n, 190, 194, 204, 220, 
357, 379, 395, Cult of- 
171 n. 

Padinavatiya-kal 54 n , 135 n. 
Padumavve 392 
Pam-Ganga, river 250 
Paithan 199 n 
PakshQpavasi 116 
Patalika 48 1 

Patahpura 48 

Palasige 40, - Twelve Thou¬ 
sand 143 

Pala&ka ( modem Halsi ), 
98-99, 110 

Pale Ingunage 227, 235 
Pabyilalvar 94, 94 n. 
Pallakarate, modern Halka- 
rati, 227, 235 

Pallakki Gundu 201, 343, 345, 
361 

Pallava, family, 12, 19, 33-34, 
46, 77, 81, 261-62 

Palli, Jama institution, 79, 

79 n, 94 

Pallichchhandam 34, 41, £4, 
54, 70, 78-79, 79 n, 83 
Paliikutam 79 n. 
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Palyaklrti 165 
Palyankasana 36, 187 
Pam pa 15, 102 n, 214, -Bha- 
rata 102 
Pana 234 
Panappadi 49 
Pnnaraja 368, 371 
Pana Rasktra 48 
Panchalinga 118 
Paiicliapandava beds 27, 31, 56 
-57, 93, -Hills 31, 41, 
-Malai 31, 39, 49, 60, 71, 
73, 7S 

Pafichnpandavar Tippa 93 
Paficbaparamesbtbi 207, 381- 
82, 395 

Pmulnvas 101, 201 
PdndavapaGcba, cave 21 
P&ndavara Vathala 201 
Pandavara Yatbara 201 
PandoSvaia, of Araluru 2S5 
Pandbarpur 108 
Panditaraya 126 
Pundukabbaya 25 
Pnnduraoga temple 331 
Pandya, kingdom 2, 26 u, 27, 
30, 86, 158, -ruler 47, 
-family 55, 78, 81 
P&ntbipura 390 

Parabbani copper plate charter 
102 

PfirisakTrti 364 
Pari) nlige 39S-99 
Paralura 133, 133 n 
Pnrnmnra family, 245-46, 
-kings 244 
Pnrarnardbi 378 n. 
Parnmosbthms 86 
Pariinlaka I, Ckfda king, 43, 
43, 79 n 
Pnrn'gad 165 
Pnra\ r idimalla 35, 44 
Pur^n, came as Paras % aniitlm, 
303, 350, Ohennn- 180, 
-PndArar G1 


Parivabbupa 128 
PfirSvadeva 142, Prasanna- 
158 

Parivanatba 17, 37, 47, 49, 50 
-52, 56, 59-61, 65, 68-70, 
72, 9i, 99-100, 103, 106, 
108, 119-21, 129, 144-46, 
149, 179-81, 183, 185-86, 
186 n, 189, 191-92, 194, 

198, 204, 242, 302, 312, 
318, 322, 329-30, 350, 357, 
379, 383, 394, -B&sadi 161- 
62, 330, 395, -Bhattaraka 

116, Eka4aleya -191, -Pad- 
in£vatl basti 188, -temple 
50-51, 71, 76 n 94, 106, 
118, 120, 144, 147-48, 162, 
394, Yakshipl of- 171, 184 
Parvatl 73 

Paryushana festival 101 
Pasumalai 56, 63 n , 82 
Pasupdi, modern Asundi 139 
Pasupata 201 
Patala Yaksha 109 
Pfitalipura 48 
PataSlvaram 157, 159-60 
Pattale Karanam 228, 252 
Pattancheruvu 212, 293 
Pattavali, of Ma]khed gurus 
328 

Pattavai dbika, family 20 
Pathni Bhatara 67, 69, 78, 

SO, 

-Gura-vadigal 222, 

-Kuratti Adigal 41, 80, 
-Kurattiyar 60m, 61, SO 
Patti Pombuchchapura 72 
Paudanapura 103 
Pavngada 160 n 
Pavibrnropana 275 
PavitrOlsava 275 
Pnyaua 355-56, 3G4, .. 

Nishidhi of- 356 
Pnyanavrati 102 
Puyanpa 330 


PayOshnl 250 

Pgohohipallam 54, 62-63,396 
Peddagalidiparru 21 
Pemkelapadu 92 
Penugonda 122, 129 n., 161, 
-n&du 161, 

pontifical throne of- 162 
Penugonde 22 

Penukonda, same as Penu¬ 
gonda 161, 196 
Perayakkudi 69 
Perbanas, same as Hebbanas 
334 

Periyadigal 36 n 
Periyapuranam 36, 49, 82, 
84, 402 

Permadi 378 n , 387, 

-Basadi 107, 388, 

-Jinalaya 387 
Permanadi 376, 378 n 
Perumakan 88, 88 n 
Perumbattiyur 61 
Perumparrur 66 
Pertir Kuratti 67 
Piohchai Kuratti 67, 80 
Pid&nkudi 67 
Pmdi 50 n 
Pindikkadavaj. 49 
Pmdiyan 50 n 

Pinya Melakunde, modern 
Hire r Melkundi 249 
Piriya samudaya 22J, 247 
Podanapura 102—03 
Pombuohcbapura 72 n, 171, 
195 

Ponagunda, modern Hungund 
107 

Ponna, poet 140, 213-14 
Ponneyilnatka 45 
Ponmyakkiy&r 39-40 
Ponnavada 106 

• Ponnugunda, modern Hun- 
, gund 107 
| Ponnur 45-48, 74 
; Posavur, modern Hosur, 141- 
42 
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Potah, same as Psdana 103 

Potana, same as Podana 103 

\ 

Potancharu 212 
Potlacheru 212 

Pottalakere 211-12, 226, 293 
Poygaimalai 31 60, 81 
Prabliachandra, teacher 105 
Prabbachandra, teacher 113 
Prabhachandra, teacher 115 
Prabbachandra, teacher 120 
Prabhachandra, teacher 133 
Prabbachandra, teacher 142 
Prabhachandra, teacher 151 
Prabhachandra, teacher 158 
Prabhachandra, teacher 165 
Prabkachandru, teacher 198- 
99, 224, 228, 261, 267, 269 
Prabhasasanka 142 
Prabhutavarsha 164 n 
Pratipalapura 3-5, 7-8 
Pratishthana, modem Paithan, 
101, 103 n, 199 
Pratishthasamgraha 40 
Prativasudevas 123 
Pravachanasara 48 n, 77 n, 
247 n, 283 
Prayage 250 
Pnthvlpati II 79 n 
Priyabala 47 
Pnthvlrama 112-14 
Prola 22 
Prola 1211 
Pudukottai 54 
Pugalalaimangalam 39 
Pugavarman 192 n 
Puhar 85-88 

Pujyapada, teaoher 224, 325, 
327, 330 

Pujyapada, teaoher 389 
PulakeSi II 19, 104 
Puli, modern Huh 117 
Poligere Three Hundred 107 
Puluvara, modern Hullur, 109 
Purada Virappa temple 387 
Puragur, modern Hulgur 107 
Purigere 388-S9 
Punkaranagara, modem Lak- 
shinusvara 388 

57 


Purna, river 250 
Pumachandra, teacher 66 
Purnachandra, teacher 247 
Purudeva 103 

Pushpadanta, deity 204, 352- 
53 

Pushpadanta, teacher 281, 283 
Pushpanandi, Maladbari- 158 
Pushpasena Vamanarya 35 
Puttadigal 49 n 
Puwanandi Kuratti 61 
Pyati Hanuman 179, 303 

R 

Rachamalla 138, -Vas'ati 388 
Raghavanka 203 n 
Raisetti 274, 280 
Raja 371,-1 116,-11 116, 
205 

Rajadhan! Piriya Mosangi 393 
Rajamalla, Western Ganga 
prince, 42, 71 

Ramraia, Chola king 40, 45, 
-I 43-44, 55, 78,-11 14, 
- Narendra 13 
Rajarasa 216 
Rajasckhara 121 n 
RajaSreshthi 357 
Rajavalikathe 26, 132 
Rajawe 388 

Rajendra I, Chola ruler 43 
R&jendraklrti 328 
Rajuru 206 -7, 385 
Rakkasatangadagi 206 
Rakkasayya, Chaudhare- 189, 
216, 219, 242, 246-47, 249- 
51 

Rama, mythical hero 101 
Ramachandra, teacher 142 
Ramachandra, teacher 224, 

261, 267 

Ramachandracharya 389 
Ramachandradeva 152 
Ramakonda 21 
Ramahnga, temple 115 
Ramanandi 283 
Ramanatha 150 
Ramatirtha 21 
Ramayana 197 


Ramayya, Ekantada- 148,- 
181-83, 249 
Ramisefcti 207 
Rampur-Bhanpur 196 
Ranebennur 389 
Ranganatba 251 
Rangaraja 128-29 
Ranna, poet 140, 202 n , 213, 
219, 370, 377, 393 
Rasa(sa)siddhas 154, 174 
Rasasidhha images 152 
Rasasiddhula Gutta 153 
Rashtrakuta 22, 43, 111-12, 
137, 139, 147, 149, 180-82. 
192, 192n, 193-94, 197, 
209, 213-14, 244, 327-28, 
335, 339, 364, 368-71, 376, 
391 

Ratnanandi 27 

Ratnatraya Basadi 128, 128 n , 
129, 130 n , 185, 393, 395 
Ratnmati 119, 164 
Ratta, family 110, 112, lit, 
114 n, 115-16, 11S-19, 122, 
171, 209, 213, 219, 369 n , 
-Jioalaya 122, -rajaguru 
114 

Rattara Meru 369, 369 n , 370 
-71 

Rattara Patba Jinalaya 113 
Rattayya 368, 371 
Ravanandi 225, 281-82, 282 n 
Ravichandra, teacher 113-14 
Raviohandra, teacher 225, 247 
Ravichandra, teacher 347 
Ravikirti, poet 104 
RavibJrti, teacher 142 
Ravivarma 99, 110 
Rayarajaguru 182 
Ray arose tti 395 
Ray bag 164 - 

Raydurg 152, 164, 174, 395 
Revakabbarasi 142 
Riskabha 44 n , 109, 145 
Rishis 106, 119 
Rishimvasa 4, 4 n 
Rishisamudaya 34 
Rodda 149 

Rupanarayana 119-21 


'■•V N 
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s 

^abdamanidarpana 214, 397 n 
Sadiiiivanayaka of Keladi 203, 
205-6, 326 
Sadhu 3S1 
Sagara 3D7 

Sahnsrakirti, teacher 148 
Sahasraklrti, teacher 390 
Sahasrakuta, pillar 393 
Sahavnsi 251 

Saigotta Ganga Permadi 115 
&aka, era 105 

Sakalachandra, teacher 108 

Sakalachandra, teacher 143-44 

♦ 

Sakalachandra, teacher 388 
fsakim 74 
&akla, colt 261 
£akti 88 

fsalnkapurusbas, sixty three- 
123 

f'ftlankayana 19 
6fdeya Slraala 336 
Sahveya Tikamadeva 152 
SallOkhana(na) 50, 127-28, 342, 
344, 346, 348, 354-55, 362 

Sfiluva, family 125, 366 

Saluvcndrn, Haduvalh chief, 
126-27, - same as Malliraja 
126 

Snmndhi, vow 145^ - marana 
342,348 

Samanar Kuril 56, 60, 80 
- Kudagu 54, SO, — Kundu 
35, - Malm 54, 80, 396 
Sftmanta Jinfilayi 151 
Samanlabhadra 184, 1S4 n 
[Siijmnrnya 351, 359 
Samav asarana-mandapa 53 
Samlmidhnr 35, 81 
Sambhuvnraja, Kajanarfiyana- 
45 

Saihglms. Dravida 49, 56,75, 
222 24, 232, 76 n, Drauln, 
221,232, DCva 194,223, Mfila 
22-23,55,76n, 105 9, 11G 17, 
119 20,122,124, 135-37, 141, 


145-46, 150 52, 158-60, 162, 
170, 208, 221-23,' 247-48, 

280, 282, 325, 327-29, 347, 
352, 352 d, 355, 372, 380, 
382-85, 387, 389 90, 392-94, 
Nandi 166, 223 24, 232, 387, 
395, Punnata 194 n , Sena 
170, 223, Sirliba 223, Yapa- 
nlya 20, 77, 98, 105, 109-10, 
113, 115, 117-18, 123, 141 
-46, 152, 164-67, 170, 173 n, 
198- 99, 221-24, 261 n., 306, 
332, Ylra 96 
Samghasri 4, 7-8 
^amkaradeva 149 
^amkaran 89 
Samkhya 283 

Saihnyasana 143, 340, 342, 348 
Sampagavi 398-99 
Samprati 1, 3, 9, 98 
Samsaja 352 

Samyaktva Kaumudi 162, 181, 
197, - Ratnakaracbaityalaya 
142, - Saptati 193 
Sangabbupa 128 
^angakurattigal 67 
Sangam 84 
Sangam Age 73 
Sangamadova 147 
Sangaran ^rlvallavan 60 
Sangiraya 126 

Sangltapura, same as Haduva- 
Ih 124-26, 128, 132, 132 n„ 
326, 395, -preceptors 124-25, 
125 n, 127, 129, 132 
Sangur 146 
Sankamadeva 212 
Sankara Dasimayya 212 
^ankaraganda 213-14, 219, 368, 
370-71,-1 368,- 11 209, 
368- 69 

Sankka Basadi 388-89, Jme4- 
vnra 181 

Sankhanacharya 3S9 
^ankhapayya 368 
Sanna Sindogi 208 

6antaladevi 131n , 213 219, 
359 

$antaladu\iyara Basadi 204, 
213,359'' 


^antora, family 72 n. 

Santa 23 

^antmatha, deity 94, 106, 
108-09, 116, 122 165, 179, 
183, 186 a 189, 220, 242, 
267, 346, 348, 390, - Purana 
140, 214, - Temple 116, 204, 
267, 388, - Tribhuvanati- 
laka-141 
loantivarma 113 
^antivlra 145 
^antivlraguravar 61 
Sanyasana 22, 134 
Sanyasi 16, - Amma, - Ayya 
16, - Devulu 16, - Gnndn 93 
Saptabhangl Naya 308 
Saradagx 197 

Sarasvati, deity 194 -river 
313, -Tirtha 56 
Sarvaldkairaya 20 
Sarvanandi, teacher 224, 340, 
42, 347, 363 

Sarvanandi, teacher 247, 
-Mum 48 

^asanadevata 17, 31, 37, 56, 
109, 156, 186, 189, 194, 
292, 357, 379 
Sarasvata Vyakarana 197 
Saratavura 143 
Satavahana 9, 19, 101-102, 

111 n,112 n 

Sattiga, same as Satyasraya 105 
Sattimadeva, same as SatyiiS- 
raya 105 

Satyasraya 210-11 
Saudore, same as Cbaudore 251 
Saundatti 113-14, 164, 166, 
369 n 

Savatigandhav&»'anabasadi 213 

Sedam 164, 164 n., 173 n , 197 
-98, 210, 218, 221, 228, 236- 
262, 288, - Clnkka-basadi at, 
302, - Inscription from-166, 
198-99, 214,217-18, 292, 

- Jama temple at — 219, 259, 
266, 273, 280 
Sedarampattu 93 
Sedimba, modern Sedam 119, 
217, 227, 262, 267, 269, 28l» 
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289, 293 95,- Agrabara 
town of - 228, 260, - citadel 
of-268, 275, 291, 294 95, 

- Councillors of - 292-93, 

- heroic Brahmanas of - 27 4, 
-temple of 6antmatha at- 
220,-Three Hundred 

' Mahajanasof—220,261, 274- 
275, - Vipras of - 274 
^ekkilar 84 

SeleyahalU (modern Sheloli) 
212, 317, 319 
^embattur 95 

Sena I, Ratta chief 114;-II 
114, 116 

Sendraka, family 111, 133 

6enguttuvan, Chera king 86, 
91 

Seram, same as Sedam 262 
Settigutta 207 

Settipodavu 31, 58-59, 61-62, 
73, 396 

Settiyara Om 198, 259, 302 
Sheloli 212, 319 
Shiggaon 389 
Shimoga 202, 205, 225 
Shir&r 146, 164 
Siddan 89 

Siddha 328 n, 381-82 
Siddhachakra 382 
Siddhakedara 99, 164 
Siddharmalax 58 
Siddhanta Ghakravarti 22 n , 
-Deva 105 

Siddhasana 57—58 
Siddhasniihasana 195-96,328n. 
Siddhavadavan 49 
Siddhavata 5 

Siddhayika 37-38, 40, 40 n , 
B6, 59, 69, 73, 95, 194 
Silagrama 164, 164 n 
Sahara, family 100-1, 110, 
119-21, 147, 171, 188, 188 
n 204-5, 246 

^lappadikaram 50 n, 73, 84- 
85, 86n, 88-89, 89n., 90, 
90 n, 91, 168 
Silatala 86-87 
Sniigisetti 392 


Simha 110, 116, 223 
Simhana 357 

Simhanandi, teacher 2, 9-1^, 
11 n, 171 n. 

Simhanandi, teicher 204, 224, 
346-48, 363 

Simhanandi, teacher 142 
Simhanandi-anna 348 
Simhapura 389 

Simbasana, same as Vidya- 
sthana 122, 161 
Simhasun 48 
Sidihavarma 19 
Simuka 101 

Smda, family 220, 380, 382-83 
Smdana Kalpole 116 
Smdavadi 115, -One Thousand 
149, 155, 160 

Smdavige, modern Smdagi 150 
Smganandi 154 
Singavaram 49-50 
Smgeya 392 

Smghana (Simghana) 108, 

212, 321-22, 392 
Smgikulam 94 
Smnavai, Pallava queen 44 
Slreya Kahsetti 304, 313 
^lnvisaiyakkurattiyar 67 
SiriyadevI 165 
Sirsangi 393 
^irupakkam 39 
^lruvakkam 38 
Sittannavasal 29, 31, 51 
6iva 73, 82, 88, 249,-gati 
80,-Linga 34, 183, 
-temple 95, 117, 141, 157, 
385 

^lvamara 115 
6ivanandi 341 
Skanda Purana 172 n. 

Soge( gi) 150-51 
Somadeva 387 
SomaladevI 394 
Somanandi 129 
Somanatha 182, 203n 
Someivara 141, 182, 248,-1 
105-6, 114, 117,135,137-38, 
142-43, 150-51, 211-12, 

244,-II 107, 113-14, 143, 


211,-III 117, 210-11, 215, 
267, 274, 389,-IV 141, 
148, 159, 211, 217, 289-90, 
398, - Pandita 148 
Sonda 124, 131, 131 n. 
132-33, 174, 174 n , - Aka- 
lanka-matha at- 132 n , 
-Chiefs 129, 131 n 
Sorab 225, 282 
Soratur 143-44, 169 
So videva, Rayamurari- 
108 n, 206, 212, 217, 317, 
319, 323, 334 
^ravakas 21, 92, 397 
^ravanabelgola 24, 74, 95, 103> 
124-25,131, 140, 140 n., 164, 
182, 184, 201-3, 213, 226, 
228-9, 326, 352, -Gomma- 
tanatha of-203, -Inscriptions 
133,156 202 n, 222-23, 225- 
28, 247n, 248 
6ravikas 77 
^ridhanaklrti 328 
^rldhara 4, 4 n, 5 
^rldhara, teacher 117, 

-I 116, -II 116 

^rfdharadeva, teacher 74 
^rldharadeva, teacher 115 
^rldharadeva, teacher 225, 247, 
-Traividya 118,- Traividya 
-ch akre^vara 118 

Srl-Glta-V itaraga Ashtapa- 

datfka 197 
^rlkfrti 142 
6rJkoil 86-87 
^rfkaranadhl^a 145 
6rlkaranapperumballi 39 
6ri-Mandiradeva 20 
^rTnandi, teacher 66 
^rlnandi, teacher 108 
^rlnandi, teacher 146,-Bhatara 
372,-Pandita 143-44,. 389 
Srinivasa Saradagi 197 
^rlparvata 4, 5, 7 d , 8 
^rlpuranam 42 
^rlrangam 87-88 
^ridaila 4, 4 n , 5, 7n., 23, 98, 
402 
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&rlvijaya 22, - deva 389 , 

~ Jinalaya 389 - -vasati 388 

S^rotadCvT 194 

6 rutakirti 110, 123,-1 125 

- II 125-27 , - Traividya 

120 

6 rutapafichaml 382 
^rutavalura 156 
Sthalapurana of Madura 56, 

82, 402 

Sthanadlnpati 149 
Stlmnikas 165 
Stone Circles 201 
fSubhnckandrn, teacher 113, 

115 

6 ubhachandra, teacher 116 
6 ublmchan$ra, teacher 118 
^ubbachandra, teacher 122 
6 ubhclmndra, teacher 142 
fiubhachandra I 165; -II 165 
fsubhaklrti 115 
isubhaklrli 281, 283 
Suili 166,-plates 119 
&udrnkn 371 
Sugandhavnrti 112-14 
Sundara Pfindya 78 
Supursvanatlm 54, 94, 106, 

186 n 
Surat 196 
Surjaksbctra 250 
Svfidi, same as SOnda 131-32 , 

- Coppor plates 131 n 
Sviiinikumura 348 
Svarnapurn-Kanakagiri 47 
Svajambhu 89 

S\ aynmbhudCva 191 

6 \ ctambara, sect 3, 23-24, 76 n, 
77, 97-98, 16 4, 166-67, 193, 
292, -and Digauibara split 
98, -Jainns 402 
SyAdvilda 132 

T 

TnchchamLudi 91 
Tadhftd 391 

Tngndiiru modern Dharmnpuri 
1C2 

Tngarnpnm 100-1 
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Taila II 113,149, 210-11, 274, 
-in 210-11, 290, 290 n ,291, 
334 

Tailapa 161 

Takkolam, battle of- 43 
Talagunda 369 
Talikoti 400 
Tamil land, 312 
Tammadhaddi 292 
Tammadahalli 157-58 
Tammanna 152 
Tanattar 96 
Tantra Vidya 172 
Tantric cult 261, 292, 328 n,, 
-deity 172, -worship 173 
Tapi, river 250 
Tara 391 n 
Tatparyavutti 159-60 
Tatvarthasutra 197 
Tattvarthasutram 42 
Ttivi, same as Tapi 250 
Tejugi Dandanayaka 120 
Telugu Choda 209 
Teikguli, modern Tengali 227, 
36p, -Seventy 334 
Tengali 164, 166, 193 n, 199, 
216, 221, 331-35 
Temmalai 52, 54 
Tentiruppnllimalai 54 
Tenur Hill, same as Temmalai 
54 

Ter 329-30 
Tempura 100 
Terdfd 119, 121, 151 
Tendala, modern Terdol 119 
Tevaram 35, 49, 49 n , 56 
Tikka 230-31 , -I 231 
Tikkaraa, same as Tikka 231 
Timambarasiya basadi 204, 360 
Timmanfiyaka 395 
Tan inaras a 129 
Tippariija 145 

Tirthadn Basadi 135, 201, 360, 
392 

Tirthakaras 102, -Twenty 
four- 123, 379 
Tlrtha Vasati 388 
Tiruchcharanattu Molai 62, 68- 
69, 73, 81, 90, 99 


Tiruchcharanam, Hill 66-67, 
69, 71 

Tiruchcharanattu Kurattigal 
67 

Tirukkottar 66 
Tirumalai 39, 43-45, 66-67, 

71, 73, 77, 83, -Kuratti 67 
Tirumalavadi 44 
Tirunarungondai 49, 66, 69, 
93, 96 

Tirunathakunru 50 
Tiruneehchura 66 
Tiruhedumbnrai 69 
Tiruparutti Kuratti 67 
Tirupati Hill 172 n, 
Truppallimalai 53-54 
Tiruppamalai 39, 40-41, 78 
Tiruppanmalai 41 
Tiruppapuliyur 48 
TirupparaDkunram 30, 56, 83 
Tirupparuttikkunram 33-34, 
67, 71 

Tirupparnttikunru 35 
Tiruvalluvar 33 
Tiruvattur 402 
Tiruvayirai 61 
Tiruvurtimballi 50 
Todaramalla 366 
Togarakunta 160 
Togarikunte 161 
Tolkappiyam 2, 84 
Tonka Natavadi Vishaya 19 
Toyimarasa 390 
Traikalayugi 173 
Traiklrti 123 
Trailokya Chudamam 42 
Trailukyamalla (Sdme£varal) 
102, 211, - (Taila III) 290, 
-Nolamha Pullava Perma 
nadi 163 

Trailokyaniithasvami 34 74 
Trailokya\allabha 35 
Traipura 262 
Traipurusha 107 
Traividya, 114, 142, -Chakre- 
gvarn 136, 139,-Nniendrn- 
sCna 388; -Pmbbiichnudm 
267, -Prabliachandra 
Bbnttiirakm, 261, 267, 
-Biimachandra 261, 207 
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Tribbogabhyantarasiddhi 234 
Tnbhuvanachandra teacher 
281, 282 n 

Tnbhuvanachandra, teacher 
388-89 

Tribhuvanadeva 117 
TribhuvanakTrti Ravula 158 
Tnbliuvanamalla, -Btiogadeva 
Chola Maharaja 159, 163, 
-Vikrainaditya VI 209 211, 
229, 242 304, 336, -So oei- 
vara IV 210-11, 289-90 
Tribhuvahatilaka Chaityalaya 
106-7 

TrikalayOgi 21 
Tnkutesvara 148 
Tnlochatia-Pallava 12 
Trilochahadeva 318 
Trilochatiadevarasa 217 
Trimurti Kovil 81 
Trmayanakula 20 
Trivikrama 231 n 
Tulapurusha 242-43, 251 
Tambigi 393 
Tamkur 160 

Tundlra Chola country 45 
Tungabhadra 358, 377 
Tushtidana 251 

U 

Ubhayacharya 151 
Ubhayananadesis 274-75, 321 
Uchchangi 150, 166 
TTdayachandra 117 
Udayadeva Pandit a 3 9 
Udayaditya, Malwa king, 210, 
244-46 

Udayaditya, Bana chief 334 
Udayaditya 22 
Udayamartandavarman 70 
Udayi 245 
Ugrasena 232 
Ugura, guild of-268 

Ujjantagiri, Nemlsvara of-203, 
205 

Umasvati 184, 247 n 
Umbaravam 122 
Uinmanamalai 58 

Unukallu, modern Unknl 398- 
99 

Upadhyaya 381 


Uppaiiitaychana basadi 390 
Uppinabetgen (Betagen), 
208-9, 213, 221, 367 
Uraiyur 85-87, 89 
Uttamapalaiyam 57, 61-62 
Uttanandi Adigal 69 
Uttarasanga Bhattaraka 108 
V 

Vadagaon 122, 173 
Vadlndra Chudamam 397 
Vadiraja, Jaina teacher 55 
Vadiraja, Madhya teacher 
173 n, 174 n 
Vadmdyananda 205 
Vaddacharya 352 n. 
Vahnidevata 47 
Vaigai, Hill 43, 45,-Tiru 
malai 45 
Vaigavur 43-45 
Vaija Dnndanatha 21 
Vaijakkavva 190 
VaijayantI 98 
Vaiieshika 283 
Vaishnava Hymn 141 
Vaishnavism 188 
Vaisya 313, 336 
Vaji 140 

Vajranandi 56, 75 
Valahari, gana 20 
Valaiyapati 84 
Valla Udana ^eruvotti55 
Valbmalai, 68, 71 
Vallura 8 
Vamana 34 
Vanasa 106 

Vanavasi-Chaityavasi order 
170 n 

Vanavasm 184 n 
Vanti Holla 339 
Varada pose 40, 69 _ 
Varagunan 61 
Varagunan 78 
Varaguna, Vikramaditya-69 
Varanasi 250 
Varanga / place 195-96 
VaTangachanta 224, 344, 

344 n , 318 n 

Vardhamana, deity 33, 51, 94, 
111, 129, 179,183, 185, 187, 
195 


Vardhamana, teacher 36 
Vardhamana, teacher 61 
Vardhamana, teacher 66 
Vardhamana teacher 117 
Vardhamana, teacher 120 
Vardhamana, teacher 228 
Vardhamana, teacher 241, 247 
Vardhamana, teacher 361-62 
Vardhamana, teacher 388 
Vardhatnanapura 99 
Varnasa, family 217 
Varttamana Panditar 58 
Vasishtha, gotra 158 
Vasudeva, teacher 120 
Vasudeva, teacher 133 
Vasudeva, teacher 142 
Vasudevas 123 " 
Vasudhaikabandhava Jmalaya 
141, 388, 

Vasunandi 225, 247 
Vasupujya, deity 4, 6, 235 
Vasupujya, teacher 391, 
-Traividya 116-17 
Vatte luttn, alphabet 55-57, 60 
Vavanarasa 142 
Vedal 46, 76 
Veda-mudalvan 89 
Vedanta 401 - 

Vedas 291, 313 
Velala 66 

Vemulavada inscription 102 
Venbu-nadu 5, 7, 58, 62, 66 
Vengi, country, 3-5, 12, 161 
Venkatapati 129, 129 n 
Venkatesvara, deity 172 n, 204 
Venugrama, modern Belgaum 
114, 116, 118, 122 
Venur 163 
Venya* atapura 8 
Vetasa 37 
Vettuvan K ovil 6 t 
Vidal 46 
Vidal-parru 47 
Vidarbha 103 
Vidarpalli 46 

Vidugadalagiya Perumal 45, 
78 

VidyadevI 48, 189, 292-93 
Vidyadhara 100 
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VidyAnanda, teacher 117 
VidyAnanda, teicher 154 n, 
224-25, 325-26, 328-30 
Vidyananda, teacher 388; 
-Yadi- 154 

Yidyaslhanas 1 Cl, 195-96 
Vihura Nayanar 45 
Yilmrns, Buddhist- 86 
Vijaya, chief 26 n 
Vijaya Chakra 52 
Vijayaditya, 6ilabara chief 120 
-21 

Vijayaditya, Chnlukya king, 
209, 213, 374, 389 
Vijayaditya VI ( Amina II) 19 
Vijayaditya, Kadumba chief 
117 

Vijaya Kninpavarman, Pallava 
king 78-79 

VijayahTrli I 125-26, -II 125, 
127,111125 
Vijayamangalam 396 
Vijayauagara 23, 127, 129, 

146, 156, 161, 173, 195-96, 
205-06, 395, 402, -Saluva 
dynasty of- 366 

Vijayananda Madhyamaraja 

111 

Vijaya Pnlfisiku 110 

Vijnyavat tka, modern Bezwada 

21 

Vikrama Chula 34 
Vihramudrtya, Chrdukya king, 
-V 105, 209-11, 346,-VI 
22, 102, 106, 114-17, 136-37, 
144, 153, 160, 190-91 209-11 
— IG—17, 219, 228, 230-31, 
232n., 214-46, 267, 274, 291, 
301, 306, 312, 334, 336, 
- Yaraguna, PAndya king 69 
VikrainAdityarasa, Culta chief 
147 

VikrainAnkadovnchantam 216 
Vikmtn.ip'imlyn 47 
Vikramapura 105 
VikmmArka 12 
Vijajukkam 41 
ViUupuram 19 
Yjuwlaehnndra 3SS 
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Vimaladitya 21 
Yimuktavratmdra 105 
Ymaiyabhasura Knravadigal 
36 

Ymaj achandra 152 
Vinayadeva 118 
Vmayaditya, Chalukya king 
389 

Ymayambudhi 134 
Vinayanandi, teacher 113 
Vinayanandi, teacher 224, 372 
Vmayascna Siddhanta 162 
Viprapura 103 n 
Vira Ball ala 151,-11 118 
Vlra Bananjus 122-23 
Vfrabhadra, deity 117, 204 n., 
206, 393 

Vlra Jmalaya 107 
Vlranandi, teacher 69 
Vlranandi, teacher 140 
Vlranandi, teacher 151 
Virannndi, teacher 159-60 
Vlranandi, teacher 280-81 
Vlra Permadi 117 
Vlrappa 12S 
Vlrapura 218, 260, 262 
Vira RamadCvarasa, 205 
Virasaiva 23, 133,150, 187-S8, 

212, 400-2 

Vlrascna 124-35, 137-39 
Vlra Somanatha 182 
Vlra Yikramuditya, Sinda 
chief 20S 

Viruparasa 383, 400, 402 
Vi^Akhacbnrya 26-27, 33 
Yisalaklrti 395 
Vishar 38 

Vishnu, god 73, 86, 88-89, 
220, 289 

YishnudCsa, chief 217, 318 
Vishnukundin, family 12 
Vishnuvardhann, Eastern 
Chalukya-12, - III 19, 

- kubja- 19 

Vishnuvardhana, Hoysala- 

213, 219, 359 

VltarAga, GHada or Sanglta- 
182 

Yushabha Yakslm 95, 109 


Vnshabha, teacher 92 
Vnshabbanatha, Jina 33, 94 
Tlrtha, teacher 13 
Yyasapura 147 

W 

f 

Ward ha, river 250 
Wheel of Conquest 11 

Y 

Yadava, family 116, 209 213, 
368 

Yadavas of Devagin 147, 152, 
209, 212, 357, 390, 392 
Yadu-vaiii^a 205 
Yajurvoda 158 
Yaksha 43-44, 394, -Pair 
(couple)187 189, 194;-and 
Yakshl, 44, 78 
Yaksharaja 171 n. 

Yakshi 40, 44, 172, -Cult 40, 
72, 74, 90, 168, 170, 171 n, 
-Cult in Karnataka 170-72; 
-Cult in South India 40,170, 
-Golden- 40, -Image 44, 73; 
-Prominence of- 61, 73, 
-Worship of- 40, 72-73, 170 
Yakshxni 76 194, 292-93, 

-as warrior 58, -image of- 38, 
56,-worship of- 70, 72, 95 
Yakshmis 37 61, 64, 173 
Yakshls 31. 55, 61, 171 
Yalavatti 392 

Yalbargi 207, 218, 221, 227, 
379-81, 384, -Eighty 227 
YamnudovI, same as Yamunu 
river 250 

Yamuna, river 250 
Yapanlya monks (or teaobers) 
99, 115, 142-43, 164, 164 n , 

1G5, 169, 169 n 

YnpanXyas 104, 119, 1G3-66, 
168-69, 174, 387 

Yaiodhara 4, 8 

YasOvnrruan, same as Dn4a- 
\arman 210 

Yatyacbaradbarma 42 
Yedatore 225 
Yuan Chwang 201 
Yuddhamalla I 102 
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